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The  University  of  Georgia 


1969-70  GRADUATE  SCHOOL  CALENDAR 

Summer  Quarter,  1969 

First  Term 

Ji\i    16  Registration-Hours    8:00-12:00    and    1:00-4:00,    Coliseum 

(Fees  ma)  be  paid  in  envelopes  until  4:00  P.M.,  June  17, 

at  Treasurer's  Office.) 

Classes  begin 

Final  date  for  filing  application  for  August  Graduation 

Final  date  for  receipt  of  G.R.E.  application  by  Educational 

Testing  Service,  Princeton,  New  Jersey  for  July  12  exam 

Holiday 

Final  date  for  submitting  Doctoral  Dissertations  to  Reading 

Committee  for  August  graduation 

Graduate  Record  Examination 

Final    date    for    submitting    Masters    Theses    to    Reading 

Committee  for  August  graduation 
July   19  Final  date  for  registration  to  take  ETS  Language  Reading 

Knowledge  Tests  for  August  2  test 
July  22  Classes  end 

July  23-24  Examinations 


ll  \1 

17 

June 

21 

June 

24 

July 

4 

|i  n 

5 

July 

12 

July 

12 

July  28 


July  28 

August  2 
August  19 
August  20-21 
August  22 


September  22 
si  i  timber  23-24 
September  25 
October  7 

October  15 


Second  Term 

Registration— Hours  8:00-12:00— Offices  of  Deans 
(Fees  may  be  paid  in  envelopes  until  4:00  P.M.,  July  29, 
at  Treasurer's  Office) 

Classes  begin:   2:00  P.M.   for  A.M.   classes;   4:00   P.M.   for 

P.M.  classes 

ETS  Language  Reading  Knowledge  Tests 

Classes  end 

Examinations 

Graduation 


Fall  Quarter,  1 969 


Orientation 

Registration 

Classes  begin  for  all  students 

Final  date  for  receipt  of  G.R.E.  application  by  Educational 

Testing  Service,  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  for  October  25  test. 

Final    date    for    registration    to    take    Language    Reading 

Knowledge  Tests  for  November   1   test. 


Calendar 


October  25 
November  1 
November  18 


November  19 

November  27-28 
December  6 
December  11-17 
December  13 
December  18 
December  23 


January  5 
January  6 
January  14 

January  17 
January  31 
February   15 

March  1 
March  13-18 
March  19-22 


March  23 
March  24 
March  31 

April  15 

April  25 
May  2 
May  2 

May  9 

May  30 

May  30-June  4 

June  6 


Graduate  Record  Examination 

Language  Reading  Knowledge  Tests 

Final  date  for  receipt  of  G.R.E.  application  by  Educational 

Testing  Service,  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  for  December   13 

test 

Final    date    for    registration    to    take    Language    Reading 

Knowledge  Tests  for  December  6  test 

Thanksgiving  Recess    (Begins  at  Noon,  November  26) 

Language  Reading  Knowledge  Tests 

Examinations    (Term  Ends— December  9) 

Graduate  Record  Examination 

Christmas  Vacation  Begins 

Final  date  for  receipt  of  G.R.E.  application  by  Educational 

Testing  Service,  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  for  January  17  test. 


Winter  Quarter,  1970 


Registration 

Classes  begin    (Saturday  class,  January  10) 

Final    date    for    registration    to    take    Language    Reading 

Knowledge  Tests  for  January  31   test. 

Graduate  Record  Examination 

Foreign  Language  Reading  Knowledge  Tests 

Final  date  for  receipt  of  assistantship  applications  by  the 

Graduate  School 

Final  date  for  filing  application  for  June  Graduation 

Examinations    (Term  Ends— March  12) 

Spring  Recess 

Spring  Quarter,  1970 

Registration 
Classes  begin 

Final  date  for  receipt  of  G.R.E.  application  by  Educational 
Testing  Service,  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  for  April  25  test. 
Final    date    for    registration    to    take    Language    Reading 
Knowledge  Tests  for  May  2   test 
Graduate  Record  Examination 
Language  Reading  Knowledge  Tests 

Final  date  for  submitting  Doctoral  Dissertations  for  Read- 
ing Committee  for  June  Graduation 

Final    date    for   submitting    Masters    Theses    for    Reading 
Committee  for  June  Graduation 

Final  date  for  Oral  Examination  for  June  Graduation 
Examinations    (Term  Ends— May  29) 
Graduation 


The  University  of  Georgia 


1970-71    GRADUATE  SCHOOL  CALENDAR 


Summer  Quarter,  1970 


First  Term 

|l  M     15 

Registration 

Jim.   16 

Classes  begin 

July  4 

Holiday 

|uv  23 

Classes  end 

July  24-25 

Examinations 

Second  Terr 

July  27 

Registration  (Morning) 

July  27 

Classes  begin  (Afternoon) 

August  21 

Graduation 

September  21 
September  22-23 
September  24 
November  26-27 
December  10-16 
December  17 


Fall  Quarter,  1970 


Orientation 

Registration 

Classes  begin  for  all  students 

Thanksgiving  Recess    (Begins  Noon,  November  25) 

Examinations  begin     (Term  Ends— December  8) 

Christmas  Vacation  Begins 


Winter  Quarter,  1971 

January  4  Registration 

January  5  Classes  begin  (Saturday  class,  January  9) 

March   12-17  Examinations  (Term  Ends— March   11) 

March   18-21  Spring  Recess 


March  22 
March  23 

May   1 

May  8 


Spring  Quarter,  1971 

Registration 

Classes  begin   (Saturday  class,  March  27) 
Final  date  for  submitting  Doctoral  Dissertations  for  Read- 
ing Committee  for  June  Graduation 

Final    date    for    submitting    Masters   Theses    for    Reading 
Committee  for  June  Graduation 


Calendar 

May  29  Final  date  for  Oral  Examination  for  June  Graduation 

May  28-June  2  Examinations    (Term  Ends— May  27) 

June  5  Graduation 


Summer  Quarter,  1971 


June  14-August  20 


NOTE:  DATES  FOR  G.R.E.  AND  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  READING  KNOWLEDGE  TESTS 
FOR  SUMMER  QUARTER,  1970  THROUGH  SPRING  QUARTER,  1971  WILL  BE 
AVAILABLE  IX  THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL  UPON  RECEIPT  FROM  THE  EDU- 
CATIONAL TESTING  SERVICES.  PRINCETON",  NEW  JERSEY. 


The  University  of  Georgia 


Board  of  Regents 
University  System  of  Georgia 

244  Washington  Street,  S.W.,  Atlanta 


WILLIAM   S.    MORRIS,    III.   Augusta 
Statc-at-Large 

JACK   ADAIR,    Atlanta 
State-at-Large 

ROY  V.  HARRIS,  Augusta 
State-at-Large 

JOHN  A.  BELL,  JR.,  Dublin 
State-at-Large 

CAREY  WILLIAMS,  Greensboro 
Statc-at-Large 

ANTON  F.  SOLMS,  JR.,  Savannah 
First  Congressional  District 

JOHN   I.  SPOONER,   Donalsonville 
Second  Congressional  District 

T.  HIRAM  STANLEY,  Columbus 
Third   Congressional  District 

H.  G.  PATTILLO,  Decatur 

Fourth   Congressional  District 

W.  LEE  BURGE,  Atlanta 

Fifth   Congressional  District 

JAMES  C.  OWEN,  JR.,  Griffin 

Sixth  Congressional  District 

JAMES  V.  CARMICHAEL,   Marietta 
Seventh   Congressional  District 

JOHN  W.  LANGDALE,  Valdosta 
Eighth   Congressional  District 

JAMES  A.  DUNLAP,  Gainesville 
Ninth   Congressional  District 

G.  L.  DICKENS,  JR.,   Milledgeville 
Tenth   Congressional  District 


January  5,  1967— January  1,  1974 


January   13,   1965-January   1,   1971 


February   17,   1967-January   1,   1974 


January   1,   1963-January   1,   1970 


January   1,   1962-January   1,   1969 


January   1,   1962— January   1,   1969 


January  8,   1968-January  1,   1975 


January   13,   1965-January  1,  1972 


January   13,   1965-January   1,   1972 


January  1,   1968-January  1,   1975 


February  5,   1965— January   1,   1971 


January   19,   1966— January   1,   1973 


January   13,   1964-January   1,   1971 


January  10,   1966-January   1,   1973 


February  5,   1965-January   1,   1972 
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STAFF  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  REGENTS 

H.   G.   PATILLO,   Chairman 

T.   HIRAM   STANLEY,  Vice  Chairman 

GEORGE  L.  SIMPSON,  Chancellor 

HAROLD   F.  ROBINSON,  JR.,  Vice  Chancellor 

WILLIAM  L.  BOWDEN,  Vice  Chancellor-Services 

MARIO  J.  GOGLIA,  Vice  Chancellor-Research 

SHEALY  E.  McCOY,  Vice  Chancellor-Fiscal  Affairs  and  Treasurer 

HENRY  G.  NEAL,  Executive  Secretary 

HASKIN  R.   POUNDS,  Assistant  Vice  Chancellor 

JAMES  L.  CARMON,  Assistant  Vice  Chancellor-Computing  Systems 

FRANK  C.  DUNHAM,  Director  of  Construction  and  Physical  Plant 

ROBERT   M.  JOINER,  Director  of  Public  Affairs 

MRS.  HUBERT  L.  HARRIS,  Associate  Executive  Secretary 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  GEORGIA 
ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS 

Fred  Corbet  Davison,  President,  The  University  of  Georgia,  Ph.D.,  Iowa  State 
George  Steven  Parthemos,  Vice  President  for  Instruction,  Ph.D.,  North  Carolina 

Thomas   Hillyer   Whitehead,   Acting   Dean    and    Coordinator   of   Instructional 

Institutes,  Ph.D.,  Columbia 
Thomas  Hayden  Rogers,  Acting  Associate  Dean,  Ph.D.,  Minnesota 
Marvin  Blaine  Doster,  Assistant  to  the  Dean,  M.Ed.,  Georgia 
Walter   Newman   Danner,   Jr.,    Registrar,    The    University   of   Georgia,    M.S.A., 

Georgia 
Kermit  Rudolph  Jeffers,  Assistant  Director  of  Admissions,  M.Ed.,  Georgia 

COMMITTEE  ON  ADVANCED  GENERAL  DEGREES 

Fred  L.  Bates,  Professor  of  Sociology  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Sociology 
and  Anthropology,  Ph.D.,  North  Carolina 

John  Wallace  Foster,  Professor  of  Medical  Microbiology,  Ph.D.,  Maryland 

William  Porter  Kellam,  Director  of  Libraries  and  Professor  of  Library  Science, 
M.S.,  Duke 

Carl  F.  Kossack,  Professor  of  Statistics  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Statistics, 
Ph.D.,  Michigan 

James  W.  Lassiter,  Associate  Professor  of  Animal  Science,  Ph.D.,  Illinois 

Rayburn  S.  Moore,  Professor  of  English,  Ph.D.,  Duke 

William  L.  Williams,  Professor  of  Biochemistry,  Ph.D.,  Wisconsin 
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COMMITTEE  ON  ADVANCED  PROFESSIONAL  DEGREES 

Vcrner  F.  Chaffin,  Professor  of  Law,  LL.B.,  Georgia 

Robert  T.  Golembiewski,  Acting  Head  of  the  Department  of  Political  Science, 

Ph.D.,  Yale 
Joseph  J.  Lancaster,  Head,  Extension  Education  Department,  D.Ed.,  Cornell 
Earl  McCutchen,  Alumni  Foundation  Distinguished  Professor  of  Art,  M.A.,  Ohio 

State 
ferry  Padgett,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics,  Ph.D.,  Perdue 
Elizabeth  Sheerer,  Professor  of  Family  Development,  Ph.D.,  Chicago 
Charles  A.  Stewart,  Professor  of  Social  Work  and  Dean  of  the  School  of  Social 

Work,  Ph.D.,  Florida  State 

COMMITTEE  ON  APPOINTMENTS  TO  GRADUATE  FACULTY 

Jack  T.  May,  Professor  of  Forestry,  Ph.D.,  Michigan  State 
Robert  L.  Saffle,  Professor  of  Food  Science,  Ph.D.,  Michigan 
Charles  A.  Salotti,  Associate  Professor  of  Geology,  Ph.D.,  Michigan 
Richard  H.  Timberlake,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Finance,  Ph.D.,  Chicago 
Charles  E.  Wynes,  Associate  Professor  of  History,  Ph.D.,  Virginia 

Graduate  Faculty 

EX-OFFICIO  MEMBERS 

DAVISON,  FRED  CORBET,  President,  The  University  of  Georgia 

Ph.D.,  Iowa  State 
PARTHEMOS,  GEORGE  STEVEN,  Vice  President  for  Instruction 

Ph.D.,   North  Carolina 
ANDERSON,  ROBERT  CLETUS,  Vice  President  for  Research 

Ph.D.,   New  York 
FANNING,  JOHN  WILLIAM,  Vice  President  for  Services 

M.S.A.,  Georgia 
GREEN,  JOHN  LaFAYETTE,  JR.,  Vice  President  for  Business  and  Finance 

B.S.,   Mississippi  State 
COWEN,  MARTIN  LINDSEY,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Law  and  Professor  of 

Law 

LL.B.,  University  of  Virginia,  LL.M.,  Howard 
DREWRY,  JOHN  ELDRIDGE,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Journalism  and  Professor 

of  Journalism 

M.A.,  Georgia 
FLEWELLEN,  WILLIAM  CRAWFORD,  JR.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Business 

Administration  and  Professor  of  Accounting 

Ph.D.,  Columbia 
GARREN,  HENRY  W.,  Dean  and  Coordinator  of  Agriculture  and  Professor  of 

Poultry  Science 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Maryland 
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HERRICK,   ALLYN    MARSH,   Dean   of   the   School   of   Forest   Resources   and 
Professor  of  Forestry 
Ph.D.,   Michigan 

KELLAM,  WILLIAM  PORTER,  Director  of  Libraries  and  Professor  of  Library 
Science 
M.A.,  Duke 

McWHORTER,  H.  BOYD,  Dean  College  of  Arts  &  Sciences  and  Professor  of 
English 
Ph.D.,  Texas 

OWENS,  HUBERT  BOND,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Environmental  Design  and 
Alumni  Distinguished  Professor  of  Environmental  Design 
M.A.,  Georgia 

SPEIRS,  MARY,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Home  Economics  and  Professor  of  Home 
Economics 
Ph.D.,  Columbia 

STEWART,  CHARLES  ASHLEY,  Professor  of  Social  Work  and  Head  of  the 
School  of  Social  Work 
Ph.D.,  Florida  State 

TALBOT,  RICHARD  BURRITT,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine 
and  Professor  of  Veterinary  Physiology  and  Pharmacology 
Ph.D.,  Iowa  State 

WATERS,  KENNETH  LEE,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy  and  Professor  of 
Pharmacy 
Ph.D.,  Maryland 

WHITEHEAD,  THOMAS  HILLYER,  Acting  Dean  Graduate  School  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry 
Ph.D.,  Columbia 

WILLIAMS,  JOSEPH  ANDERSON,   Dean  of   the   College   of   Education   and 
Professor  of  Education 
Ed.D.,  Georgia 


APPOINTED  MEMBERS 

AARON,  IRA  EDWARD,  Alumni  Foundation  Distinguished  Professor  of  Ed- 
ucation 
Ph.D.,  Minnesota 

ABBE,  WINFIELD  JONATHAN,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 
Ph.D.,  California 

ADAMS,  HENRY  EARL,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 
Ph.D.,  Louisiana  State 

ADOMIAN,  GEORGE,  Barrow  Professor  of  Mathematics 
Ph.D.,  California 

AGOSIN,  MOISES,  Visiting  Professor  of  Zoology 
M.D.,  Chile 
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AINSWOKTII,  si  \\i  l  Y  HUMPHREYS,  Alumni  Foundation  Distinguished 
Professoi  of  Speech  Correction  and  Associate  Dean  oi  Research  and  Graduate 
Studies  College  oi  l  ducation 
Ph.D.,   Northwestern 

ALEXANDER,   CHARLES  COMER,  Associate  Professor  of  History 
Ph.D.,  Texas 

ALEXANDER,    JAMES    WAGNER,    Professor    of   Classics    and    Head    of    the 

Department  of  Classics 
Ph.D.,  Virginia 

ALEORD,  W.  R.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 
Ph.D.,  Tulane 

ALLARD,  GILES  O.,  Associate  Professor  of  Geology 
Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins 

AMOS,  KENNETH  B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 

Ph.D.,  Adelaide  University    (Australia) 
ANDERSON,  HARRY  EDWIN,  JR.,  Associate   Professor  of  Education 

Ph.D.,  Texas 

ANDERSON,  OSCAR  EMMET,  Professor  of  Agronomy,  Experiment,  Georgia 
Ph.D.,   Rutgers 

ANSEL,  HOWARD  CARL,  Associate  Professor  of  Pharmacy  and  Head  of  the 

Department  of  Pharmacy 

Ph.D.,   Florida 
ANTENEN,  WAYNE  W.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education 

Ph.D.,   Illinois 
ATYEO,  WARREN  THOMAS,  Professor  of  Entomology 

Ph.D.,   Kansas 
AYRES,  JOHN  C,  Professor  of  Food  Science,  Department  Head  and  Chairman 

of  Food  Sciences  Division 

Ph.D.,  Illinois 
AYERS,  ROBERT  H.,  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Religion 

Ph.D.,  Vanderbilt 
BAILEY,  WILFRED  CHARLES,  Professor  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology 

Ph.D.,  Chicago 
BAINE,  RODNEY   MONTGOMERY,  Associate  Professor  of  English 

Ph.D.,  Harvard 
BALDWIN,  JACK  N.,  Research  Professor  of  Microbiology 

Ph.D.,  Purdue 

BALL,  BILLY  JOE,  Professor  of  Mathematics 
Ph.D.,  Texas 

BALLEW,   LEIGHTON    MILTON,    Professor    of    Drama    and    Head    of    the 
Department  of  Drama  and  Theatre 
Ph.D.,  Illinois 

BARGMANN,  ROLF,  Professor  of  Statistics 
Ph.D.,  North  Carolina 
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BARKSDALE,  HIRAM  COLLIER,  Professor  of  Marketing  and  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Marketing 
Ph.D.,  New  York 

BARRETT,   ROBERT  BRUCE,  Associate   Professor  of  Radiology    (Medicine 

and  Surgery) 

D.V.M.,  New  York  State  Veterinary  College    (Cornell) 
BARRY,  JOHN  REAGAN,  Professor  of  Psychology 

Ph.D.,  Ohio  State 
BASHAW,    WILBUR    LOUIS,    Assistant    Professor   of   Education 

Ph.D.,  Florida  State 
BATES,  FREDERICK  LEROY,  Professor  of  Sociology  and  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Sociology  and  Anthropology 

Ph.D.,  North  Carolina 
BEATY,  ELVIS  ROY,  Professor  of  Agronomy 

Ph.D.,  Mississippi  State 

BEAUMONT,  CHARLES  A.,  Associate  Professor  of  English 
Ph.D.,  Vanderbilt 

BECKHAM,  CLIFFORD  MYRON,  Entomologist,  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Entomology,  Experiment,  Georgia,  and  Head  of  the  Division  of  Entomology 
Ph.D.,  Ohio  State 

BELCHER,  JOHN  CHESLOW,  Professor  of  Sociology 
Ph.D.,  Wisconsin 

BELL,  JOHN  THOMAS,  JR.,  Professor  of  Veterinary  Anatomy  and  Histology 
and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Veterinary  Anatomy  and  Histology 
Ph.D.,  Minnesota 

BERRIGAN,  JOSEPH  RICHARD,  JR.,  Associate  Professor  of  History 
Ph.D.,  Tulane 

BERTRAND,   ANSON   RABB,   Head   of   the   Department   of   Agronomy   and 
Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Agronomy 
Ph.D.,  Purdue 

BEYERS,  ROBERT  JOHN,  Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology 
Ph.D.,  Texas 

BLACK,   CLANTON   C,  Associate   Professor   of   Biochemistry 
Ph.D.,  Florida 

BLACKSTONE,  WILLIAM  T.,  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Philosophy  and  Religion 
Ph.D.,  Duke 

BLAKE,  KATHRYN  A.,  Professor  of  Special  Education 
Ph.D.,  Syracuse 

BLANTON,  C.  DeWITT,  Associate  Professor  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry 
Ph.D.,  Indiana  University 

BLEDSOE,  JOSEPH  CULLIE,  Professor  of  Education 

Ph.D.,  Peabody 

BLUM,  MURRAY  SHELDON,  Professor  of  Entomology 
Ph.D.,  Illinois 
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BOARDMAN,  WILLIAM   KILBOURNE,  III,  Professor  of  Psychology 
Ph.D.,  Duke 

BONEY,  F.  X.,  Associate  Professor  of  History 
Ph.D.,   Virginia 

BONIN,  JOSEPH  M.,  Professor  of  Finance 

Ph.D.,  Louisiana  State 
BOXNEY,  WARREN  CHESTER,  Professor  of  Education 

Ph.D.,  Texas 
BOSWELL,   FRED   CARLEN,   Associate   Professor   of   Agronomy,   Experiment, 

Georgia 

Ph.D.,   Pennsylvania  State 

BOWDEN,    WILLIAM    LUKENS,   Chairman    of    the    Department    of    Adult 
Education  and  Vice-Chancellor  for  Services 
Ph.D.,  Chicago 

BOWEN,  JOHN   METCALF,  Associate  Professor  of  Veterinary  Pharmacology 

Ph.D.,  Cornell 
BOWEN,  ROBERT  THOMPSON,  JR.,  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

Ph.D.,   Michigan 

BOYD,  FRANK  McCALLA,  Associate  Poultry  Microbiologist 
Ph.D.,  Wisconsin 

BRADY,  ULLMAN  EUGENE,  JR.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Entomology 

Ph.D.,  Illinois 
BRAHANA,  THOMAS  ROY,   Professor  of  Mathematics 

Ph.D.,  Michigan 
BRANTLEY,   BLAKE   BRIDGES,   JR.,   Associate    Horticulturist,    Experiment, 

Georgia 

Ph.D.,  Purdue 

BREWER,  JOHN  MICHAEL,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biochemistry 
Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins 

BROWN,   CALVIN   SMITH,   Alumni   Foundation   Distinguished   Professor  of 
Comparative  Literature  and  Head  of  Department 
Ph.D.,  Wisconsin 

BROWN,   CLAUD  LAFAYETTE,   Professor  of  Botany   and   Forestry 
Ph.D.,  Harvard 

BROWN,  ERNEST  EVAN,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics 

Ph.D.,  Florida 
BROWN,    ROBERT    HENRY,    Professor   of   Agricultural    Engineering,    Head 

of  the  Department,  and  Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Agricultural  Engineering 

Ph.D.,  Cornell 

BROWN,  RONALD  HAROLD,  Associate  Professor  of  Agronomy 
Ph.D.,  Virginia  Tech 

BRYAN,  JOHN  H.  D.,  Professor  of  Zoology 

Ph.D.,  Columbia 
BUFKIN,  ERNEST  CLAUDE,  JR.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Ph.D.,  Vanderbilt 
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BUNNELL,  BRADFORD  N.,  Professor  of  Psychology 

Ph.D.,  Carnegie-Mellon  University 
BURKHARD,  DONALD  G.,  Professor  Physics 

Ph.D.,  Michigan 
BURNHAM,  REBA  MAE,  Professor  of  Education 

Ed.D.,  Teachers  College  of  Columbia 
BURTON,  GLENN  WILLARD,  Alumni  Foundation  Distinguished  Professor 

of  Agronomy,  Principal  Geneticist,  Tifton,  Georgia,  U.S.D.A. 

Ph.D.,  Rutgers 
BYRD,  ELON  EUGENE,  Professor  of  Zoology 

Ph.D.,  Tulane 
CADWALLADER,  DONALD  ELTON,  Professor  of  Pharmacy 

Ph.D.,  Florida 
CALDWELL,  JOSEPH  R.,  Professor  of  Anthropology 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago 
CALHOUN,   CALFREY   C,    Professor   and   Chairman   of   Business   Education 

Ph.D.,  Ohio  State 
CALLAHAN,  PHILIP  S.,  Professor  of  Entomology,  Tifton,  Georgia,  U.S.D.A. 

Ph.D.,  Kansas  State  University 

CANTRELL,  JAMES  CECIL,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Ph.D.,  Tennessee 
CARMON,  JAMES  LAVERN,  Director  of  the  Computer  Center  and  Assistant 

Vice  Chancellor  for  Computing  Systems 

Ph.D.,  North  Carolina  State 
CARPENTER,  JOHN  A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Food  Science 

Ph.D.,  Georgia 

CARPENTER,  NAN  COOKE,  Professor  of  Comparative  Literature 
Ph.D.,  Yale 

CARPENTER,   ROBERT   HERON,   Assistant   Professor   of   Geology 
Ph.D.,  Wisconsin 

CARSON,  STANLEY  FREDERICK,  Research  Professor  of  Microbiology 
Ph.D.,  Stanford 

CARTER,  ALFRED  E.,  Professor  of  French 
Ph.D.,  University  of  London 

CASTER,  WILLIAM  OVIATT,  Associate  Professor  of  Nutrition 
Ph.D.,  Minnesota 

CLARKE,  BOWMAN  LAFAYETTE,  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Coordinator 
of  Graduate  Studies  in  Philosophy 
Ph.D.,  Emory 

CLEMENT,  CHARLES  DWIGHT,  Professor  of  Finance 
Ph.D.,  Virginia 

CLIFTON,  CARL  MOORE,  Associate  Professor  of  Dairy  Science 
Ph.D.,  Ohio  State 

CLUTE,  ROBERT  EUGENE,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science 
Ph.D.,  Duke 
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CLUTTER,  JEROME  LEE,  Union-Camp  Associate  Professor  of  Forestry  and 
Statistics 
D.F.,  Duke 

COHEN,  ALONZO  CLIFFORD,  JR.,  Professor  of  Statistics  and  Director  of  the 

Institute  of  Statistics 

Ph.D.,  Michigan 
COHEN,  HAROLD  A.,  Associate  Professoi  ol  Economics 

Ph.D.,  Cornell 

COLEMAN,  [AMES  ROBERT,  Assistant  Professor  of  Botany 
Ph.D.,  Indian.. 

COLEMAN,  KENNETH,  Professor  of  History 
Ph.D.,  Wisconsin 

COOPER,   BERN  ICE  LOUISE,  Associate   Professor  of  Education 

Ed.D.,  Georgia 
COOPER,  CHARLES  DEWEY,  Professor  of  Physics 

Ph.D.,  Duke 
CORMIER,  MILTON  JOSEPH,  Professor  of  Biochemistry 

Ph.D.,  Tennessee 

COSGROVE,  WILLIAM  BURNHAM,  Professor  of  Zoology  and  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Zoology 
Ph.D.,  New  York 

COWARD,  JESS  STEWART,  Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology 
Ph.D.,  California 

CROSSLEY,  DERYEE  A.,  JR.,  Professor  of  Entomology 
Ph.D.,  Kansas 

CROWE,  CHARLES  R.,  Associate  Professor  of  History 
Ph.D.,  Brown 

CULLISON,   ARTHUR   EDISON,   Professor   of   Animal  Science 
Ph.D.,  Illinois 

CUNNINGHAM,  HORACE  HERNDON,  Professor  of  History 
Ph.D.,  North  Carolina 

DANGLE,  RICHARD  LEE,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics  and  Assistant  Dean  of 
Arts  and  Sciences 
Ph.D.,  Wisconsin 

DARBY,  CHARLES  LORD,  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Assistant  Vice  Presi- 
dent for   Instruction 
Ph.D.,  Emory 

DAVIS,  JAMES  HERBERT,  JR.,  Associate  Professor  of  French 

Ph.D.,  North  Carolina 
DAVIS,  ROBERT,  Assistant  Professor  of  Entomology 

Ph.D.,  Georgia 
DeGOROG,   RALPH    PAUL,    Professor  of   Romance   Languages 

Ph.D.,  Columbia 
DEMPSEY,  ALVIN   HUGH,   Horticulturist,   Experiment,   Georgia 

Ph.D.,  Ohio  State 
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DeVORSEY,   LOUIS,  JR.,   Associate  Professor  of  Geography 
Ph.D.,  London 

DeZURKO,  EDWARD  ROBERT,  Professor  of  Art 
Ph.D.,  New  York  University 

DINCE,  ROBERT  REUBEN,  JR.,  Professor  of  Banking  and  Head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Banking  and  Finance 
Ph.D.,  Cornell 

DODD,  LAMAR,  Regents'  Professor  of  Art,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Art  and 
Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Fine  Arts 
D.F.A.,  Chattanooga,  D.F.A.,  Florida  State 

DREWRY,  AUBREY,  Professor  of  Finance 

Ph.D.,  Virginia 
DUKELOW,  W.  RICHARD,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biochemistry 

Ph.D.,  Minnesota 

DUNCAN,  MARION  MAHAN,  JR.,  Professor  of  Physics  and  Head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Physics  and  Astronomy 
Ph.D.,  Duke 

DUNCAN,  WILBUR  HOWARD,  Professor  of  Botany 
Ph.D.,  Duke 

DURE,  LEON  SEBRING,  III,  Associate  Professor  of  Biochemistry 

Ph.D.,  Texas 
DUTTON,  BRIAN,  Associate  Professor  of  Spanish 

Ph.D.,  Birbeck  College  (London) 
EAGON,  ROBERT  GARFIELD,  Professor  of  Microbiology 

Ph.D.,  Ohio  State 
EDWARDS,  CHARLES  HENRY,  JR.,  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Ph.D.,  Tennessee 
EDWARDS,  HARDY  MALCOLM,  JR.,  Professor  of  Poultry  Science 

Ph.D.,  Cornell 
ENDSLEY,  RICHARD   C,  Assistant  Professor  of  Home   Economics   and   Psy- 
chology. 

Ph.D.,  Iowa 

ENTREKIN,  DURWOOD  NEAL,  Professor  of  Pharmacy  and  Associate  Dean 

of  the  Pharmacy  School 

Ph.D.,  Florida 
ESCARRAZ,  DONALD  R.,  Associate  Professor  of  Finance 

Ph.D.,  Oklahoma  State  University 

FELDMAN,  EDMUND  BURKE,  Professor  of  Art 
Ed.D.,  Columbia 

FINDLEY,  WARREN  G.,  Professor  of  Education 

Ph.D.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 
FINNERTY,  WILLIAM  R.,  Associate  Professor  of  Microbiology 

Ph.D.,  Iowa  State 

FISHER,  DONALD  B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Botany 
Ph.D.,  Iowa  State 
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FLEMING,   ATTIE  ANDERSON,   Professor  of   Plant   Genetics 

Ph.D.,  Minnesota 
FOSGATE,  OLIN  TRACY,  Professor  of  Dairy  Science 

Ph.D.,  Wisconsin 
FOSTER,  JOHN  WALLACE,  Professor  of  Medical  Microbiology 

Ph.D.,  Maryland 
FRANKENBERG,  DIRK,  Associate  Professor  of  Zoology 

Ph.D.,  Emoi  \ 
FRANKLIN,  RUDOLPH  THOMAS,  Assistant  Professor  of  Entomology 

Ph.D.,  Minnesota 
FREE,  WILLIAM  JOSEPH,  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Ph.D.,  North  Carolina 
FRESHLEY,  DWIGHT  LOWELL,  Professor  of  Speech  and  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Speech 

Ph.D.,  Ohio  State 
FULLER,  HENRY  LESTER,  Professor  of  Poultry  Science 

Ph.D.,  Purdue 
FULLER,  MELVIN  S.,  Professor  of  Botany  and  Head  of  the   Department  of 

Botany 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Californa-Berkeley 

GARST,  JOHN  F.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Ph.D.,  Iowa  State 
GATEWOOD,  WILLARD   BADGETT,   Associate   Professor  of   History 

Ph.D.,  Duke 
GAZDA,  George  Michael,  Professor  of  Education 

Ed.D.,  Illinois 
GENTRY,  HAROLD  WAYNE,  Professor  of  Education 

Ed.D.,  Tennessee 
GERSCHEFSKI,  EDWIN,  Professor  of  Music  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 

Music 

Ph.B.,  Yale 
GIARDINI,  ARMANDO  ALFONZO,  Professor  of  Geology 

Ph.D.,  Michigan 
GIBSON,   FRANK   KENNETH,   Professor  of   Political   Science 

Ph.D.,  North  Carolina 
GIDDENS,  JOEL  EDWIN,  Professor  of  Agronomy 

Ph.D.,  Rutgers 
GOLEMBIEWSKI,  ROBERT  THOMAS,  Research  Professor,  Acting  Head  of 

the  Department  of  Political  Science,  and  Academic  Director  of  the  MPA 

Program 

Ph.D.,  Yale 
GOLLEY,  FRANK  BENJAMIN,  Associate  Professor  of  Zoology  and  Executive 

Director  of  the  Institute  of  Ecology 

Ph.D.,  Michigan  State 
GOOLSBY,  THOMAS  M.,  JR.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education 

Ph.D.,  Iowa 
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GRATZEK,  JOHN  BERNARD,  Professor  of  Medical  Microbiology 

Ph.D.,  Wisconsin 
GREEN,  JAMES  LeROY,  Professor  of  Economics 

Ph.D.,  Minnesota 

GREENE,  FRANK  EUGENE,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pharmacy 

Ph.D.,  Florida 
GREEN,   THOMAS   FITZGERALD,   JR.,   Alumni    Foundation    Distinguished 

Professor  of  Law 

J.S.D.,  Chicago 
GREENWOOD,  WILLIAM,  Research  Professor  of  Management 

Ph.D.,  St.  Louis 

GROSS,  WALTER,  Professor  of  Marketing 
Ph.D.,  New  York 

GUPTA,  BARUN  SEN,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geology 
Ph.D.,  India  Institute  of  Technology 

HAFNER,  LAWRENCE  ERHARDT,  Associate  Professor  of  Education 
Ed.D.,  Missouri 

HALPIN,  ANDREW  W.,  Research  Professor,  Education  Administration 
Ph.D.,  Cornell 

HALVERSON,  PAUL  M.,  Research  Professor  of  Education 
Ed.D.,  Columbia 

HAMDY,  MOSTAFA  KAMAL,  Professor  of  Food  Science 
Ph.D.,  Ohio  State 

HAMMES,  JOHN  ANTHONY,  Professor  of  Psychology 
Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania  State 

HAMMONS,  RAY  OTTO,  Associate  Geneticist,  Tifton,  Georgia,  U.S.D.A. 
Ph.D.,  North  Carolina  State 

HANDLER,  GEORGE  S.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Ph.D.,  Chicago 

HANLIN,  RICHARD  THOMAS,  Associate  Professor  of  Mycology  and  Curator 
Ph.D.,  Michigan 

HANSON,    WILLIAM    L.,    Assistant    Professor    of    Veterinary    Pathology    and 
Parasitology 
Ph.D.,  Georgia 

HARGREAVES,  LEON  ABRAHAM,  JR.,  Professor  of  Forestry 
Ph.D.,  Michigan 

HARRELL,  DAVID  EDWIN,  JR.,   Associate   Professor  of   History 
Ph.D.,  Vanderbilt 

HARRISON,  FRANK  RUSSELL,  III,  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy 
Ph.D.,  Virginia 

HARRISON,  ROBERT  L.,  Associate  Professor  of  Comparative  Literature 
Ph.D.,  Texas 

HASSELL,  JAMES  WOODROW,  JR.,   Professor  of  French 
Ph.D.,  North  Carolina 
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HAUSER,  ELLIS  WESLEY,   Research   Agronomist,   Tifton,   Georgia,   U.S.D.A. 
Ph.D.,  Iowa  State 

HAWKINS.  BRETT  W.,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science 
Ph.D.,  Vanderbilt 

HELMS.  CARL  \\\.  Associate  Professor  of  Zoology 

Ph.D.,  Harvard 
HINDI  RSHOTT,  CHARLES  H.,  JR.,  Professor  of  Horticulture,  Head  of  the 

Department,  and  Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Horticulture 

Ph.D.,  North  Carolina  State  University 
HENDRIX,  FLOYD  FULLER,  JR.,  Professor  of  Plant  Pathology 

Ph.D..  California 
HENKEL,  JOHN  HARMON,  Professor  of  Physics 

Ph.D.,  Brown 
HENRY,  VERNON  JAMES,  Director  of  Marine  Institute  and  Associate  Professor 

of  Geology 

Ph.D.,  Texas  A.  &  M. 
HERIC,  EUGENE  LeROY,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Ph.D.,  Western  Reserve 
HERMANN,  H.  R.,  JR.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Entomology 

Ph.D.,  Louisiana  State  University 
HERNDON,  GEORGE  MELVIN,  Associate  Professor  of  History 

Ph.D.,  Virginia 
HEWLETT,  JOHN  DAVID,  Associate  Professor  of  Forestry 

Ph.D.,  Duke 
HILL,  RICHARD  K.,  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Ph.D.,  Harvard 
HIMEL,  CHESTER  MORA,  Research  Professor  of  Entomology 

Ph.D.,  Illinois 
HINTON,  DON  BARKER,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Ph.D.,  Tennessee 
HODGE,  MILTON  HOLMES,  Professor  of  Psychology 

Ph.D.,  Virginia 

HOLSHOUSER,  EUGENE  C,  Professor  of  Economics 
Ph.D.,  Kentucky 

HONIGBERG,  IRWIN  LEON,  Associate  Professor  of  Medicinal  Chemistry 
Ph.D.,  North  Carolina 

HORNE,  JAMES  GRADY,  JR.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Mathematics 
Ph.D.,  Tulane 

HOWE,  HENRY  BRANCH,  Associate  Professor  of  Microbiology 
Ph.D.,  Wisconsin 

HOWELL,  ALMONTE  CHARLES,  JR.,  Professor  of  Music 

Ph.D.,  North  Carolina 
HOY,  DON  ROGER,  Associate  Professor  of  Geography 

Ph.D.,  Illinois 
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HUFF,   GERALD   B.,   Professor   of   Mathematics,   Alumni    Foundation    Distin- 
guished Professor  of  Mathematics 
Ph.D.,  Illinois 

HUMPHREYS,  WALTER  J.,   Professor  of  Zoology  and   Director  of  Electron 
Microscope  Laboratory 
Ph.D.,  California 

HUNT,  JACOB  TATE,  Professor  of  Special  Education  and  Chairman  of  the 

Division  of  Exceptional  Children 

Ph.D.,  California 
HUNTER,  PRESTON  EUGENE,  Associate  Professor  of  Entomology 

Ph.D.,  Kansas 
HURST,  VERNON  J.,  Professor  of  Geology  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 

Geology,  Chairman  Physical  Sciences  Division 

Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

HUSEMAN,  RICHARD  C,  Assistant  Professor  of  Speech 
Ph.D.,  Illinois 

HUSTON,  TILL  MONROE,  Professor  of  Poultry  Science 
Ph.D.,  Illinois 

INMAN,  FRANKLIN  POPE,  JR.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Microbiology 
Ph.D.,  North  Carolina 

ISAAC,  WALTER,  Professor  of  Psychology 
Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University 

JACKSON,  CURTIS  RUKES,  Professor  of  Plant  Pathology  and  Resident  Direc- 
tor of  the  Georgia  Experiment  Station,  Experiment,  Georgia 
Ph.D.,  Florida 

JAMES,  CHARLES  WILLIAM,  Associate  Professor  of  Botany  and  Assistant  to 
the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
Ph.D.,  Duke 

JAMES,  WILLIAM  THOMAS,  Professor  of  Psychology 
Ph.D.,  Cornell 

JANZEN,  EDWARD  GEORGE,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Ph.D.,  Iowa  State 

JARVIS,  OSCAR  T.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education 
Ed.D.,  Houston 

JELLUM,  MILTON  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Agronomy,  Experiment,  Georgia 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois 

JENKINS,  JAMES  HOBART,  Professor  of  Wildlife  Management 
Ph.D.,  Georgia 

JOHN,  ROBERT  WELLS,  Professor  of  Music 
Ed.D.,  Indiana 

JOHNSON,  ARCHIE  DOYLE,  Assistant  Professor  of  Animal  Science 
Ph.D.,  North  Carolina  State  University 

JOHNSON,  CHARLES  EDGAR,  Professor  of  Education 
Ed.D.,  Illinois 
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[OHNSON,  (-.  (...  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Ph.D.,  Tennessee 

JOHNSON.  PHILIP  L.,  Associate  Professor  of  Forestry 

Ph. I)..  Duke 

JOHNSON.  RALPH,  Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Health,  Physical  Education 

and  Recreation 

Ed.D.,  Syracuse 
JOHNSTONE,  FRANCIS  ELLIOTT,  JR.,  Professor  of  Horticulture 

Ph.D.,  Cornell 
JOHNSTON,  FRANCIS  J.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Ph.D..  Wisconsin 
JONES,  ETHEL  BENGREE,  Professor  of  Economics 

Ph.D.,  Chicago 
[ONES,  SAMUEL  B.,  JR.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Botany 

Ph.D.,  Georgia 
JONES,  WILBUR  DEVEREAUX,  Professor  of  History 

Ph.D.,  Western  Reserve 
JORDAN,  HELEN  E.,  Associate  Professor  of  Veterinary  Pathology  and  Parasitol- 
ogy 

Ph.D.,  Georgia 

KAHAN,  GERALD,  Associate  Professor  of  Drama 

Ph.D.,  Wisconsin 
KALTWASSER,  HEINRICH,  Assistant  Professor  of  Microbiology 

Ph.D.,  Gottingen,  Germany 
KELLY,  ARTHUR  RANDOLPH,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Anthropology 

Ph.D.,  Harvard 
KENNETT,  LEE,  Associate  Professor  of  History 

Ph.D.,  Virginia 
KENNEY,  JAMES  BENSON,  Associate  Professor  of  Education 

Ed.D.,  Arkansas 
KENT,  HARRY  ALVIN,  JR.,  Associate  Professor  of  Zoology 

Ph.D.,  Oregon 
KENYON,  JAMES  BRYON,  Associate  Professor  of  Geography 

Ph.D.,  Chicago 
KING,  ALLEN  D.,  JR.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Ph.D.,  Texas 
KING,  ROBERT  BRUCE,  Research  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Ph.D.,  Harvard 
KINGSTON,  ALBERT  JAMES,  JR.,  Professor  of  Education 

Ph.D.,  Cornell 
KJLECKNER,  ALBERT  L.,  Professor  and  Assistant  Vice  President  for  Instruction 

Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania 
KOELSCHE,  CHARLES  L.,  Professor  of  Science  Education 

Ed.D.,  Indiana 
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KORNFELD,  WALTER,  Associate  Professor  of  Veterinary  Physiology  and 

Pharmacology 

Ph.D.,  Illinois 
KOSSACK,  CARL  F.,  Professor  of  Statistics  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 

Statistics 

Ph.D.,  Michigan 

KRAFT,    LEONARD    E.,   Associate    Professor   of   Education    and    Director    of 
Graduate  Studies 
Ed.D.,   Michigan  State 

KUHN,  CEDRIC  W.,  Associate  Professor  of  Plant  Virology 

Ph.D.,  Purdue 
LAND,  AUBREY  C.,  Research  Professor  of  History 

Ph.D.,  Iowa 
LaROCCA,  JOSEPH   PAUL,  Professor  of  Medicinal  Chemistry  and  Head  of 

the  Department  of  Medicinal  Chemistry 

Ph.D.,   Maryland 
LASSITER,  JAMES  WILLIAM,  Associate  Professor  of  Animal  Science 

Ph.D.,  Illinois 
LEYDON,  DONALD  E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Ph.D.,  Emory 

LILLARD,  DORRIS  A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Food  Science 

Ph.D.,  Oregon 
LINDSAY,  DAVID  TAYLOR,  Associate  Professor  of  Zoology 

Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins 
LINKER,  ROBERT  WHITE,  Professor  of  Romance  Philology  and  Head  of 

the    Department    of    Romance    Languages 

Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina 

LJUNGDAHL,  LARS,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biochemistry 
Ph.D.,  Western  Reserve 

LOWENSTEIN,  MORRISON,  Professor  of  Dairy  Science 
Ph.D.,  Ohio  State 

LUND,  HORACE  ODIN,  Professor  of  Entomology  and  Head  of  the  Department 
of  Entomology 
Ph.D.,  Minnesota 

LUNSTRUM,  JOHN  P.,  Professor  of  Social  Science  Education 
Ed.D.,  Indiana 

LUTTRELL,  EVERETT  STANLEY,  Professor  of  Plant  Pathology,  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Plant  Pathology  and  Plant  Genetics,  and  Chairman  of  the 
Division  of  Plant  Pathology 
Ph.D.,  Duke 

LUZZI,  LOUIS  A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pharmacy 
Ph.D.,  Rhode  Island 

McCARTNEY,  MORLEY  GORDON,  Professor  of  Poultry  Science,  Head  of  the 
Department,  and  Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Poultry  Science 
Ph.D.,  Maryland 
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McCORD,  MICHAEL  CAMPBELL,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 
Ph.D.,  Yale 

McCREERY,  ROBERT  ATKESON,  Associate  Professor  of  Agronomy 
Ph.D.,  Washington  State  University 

McCUTCHEN,  EARL  STUART,  Alumni  Foundation  Distinguished  Professor 
of  Art 
M.A.,  Ohio  State 

McGHEE,  ROBERT  BARCLAY,  Alumni  Foundation  Distinguished  Professor  of 
Zoology 
Ph.D.,  Chicago 

McGINNIS,  JOHN  T.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Botany 
Ph.D.,  Emory 

McGUFFEY,  C.  W.,  Professor  of  Educational  Administration 
Ed.D.,  Florida  State  University 

McLENDON,  JONATHON  COLLINS,  Professor  of  Education 
Ph.D.,  Minnesota 

McPHERSON,  ROBERT  GRIER,  Associate  Professor  of  History 
Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins 

McRORIE,  ROBERT  ANDERSON,  Professor  of  Biochemistry,  Assistant  Vice 
President  for  Research,  and  Director  of  General  Research 
Ph.D.,  Texas 

M ACAGNONI,  VIRGINIA  MARY,  Professor  of  Education 

Ph.D.,  Florida  State 
MAMATEY,  VICTOR  S.,  Research  Professor  of  History 

Ph.D.,  Paris 

MARION,  JAMES  EDSEL,  Assistant  Food  Scientist,  Experiment,  Georgia 
Ph.D.,  Georgia 

MARSHALL,  GEORGE  OCTAVIUS,  JR.,  Professor  of  English 
Ph.D.,  Texas 

MARTIN,  JAMES  HAROLD,  Assistant  Professor  of  Dairy  Science 
Ph.D.,  Ohio  State 

MASTEN,  JOHN  T.,  Georgia  Bankers  Association  Professor  of  Finance 
Ph.D.,  North  Carolina 

MAY,  JACK  TRUETT,  Professor  of  Forestry 
Ph.D.,  Michigan  State 

MELTON,  CHARLES  E.,  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Ph.D.,  Notre  Dame 

MELVIN,  ERNEST  EUGENE,   Professor  of  Geography,   Director  of  Institute 
of  Community  and  Area  Development 
Ph.D.,  Northwestern 

MENDICINO,  JOSEPH,  Associate  Professor  of  Biochemistry 
Ph.D.,  Western  Reserve 

MICHEL,  BURLYN  EVERETT,  Professor  of  Botany 
Ph.D.,  Chicago 
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MILLER,  WILLIAM  JACK,  Professor  of  Dairy  Science  and  Animal  Nutrition 

Ph.D.,  Wisconsin 
MILLER,  WILLIAM  LONG,  Professor  of  Economics 

Ph.D.,  Duke 
MITCHELL,  WILLIAM  JEROME,  Associate  Professor  of  English 

Ph.D.,  Duke 
MIZE,  JESSIE  JULIA,  Professor  of  Home  Economics 

Ph.D.,  Cornell 
MOKLER,  CORWIN  M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Pharmacology 

Ph.D.,   Illinois 

MONK,  CARL  DOUGLAS,  Associate  Professor  of  Botany 
Ph.D.,  Rutgers 

MONTGOMERY,  HORACE,  Professor  of  History 
Ph.D.,  Georgia 

MOORE,  RAYBURN  SABATZKY,  Professor  of  English 
Ph.D.,  Duke 

MOREY,  DARRELL  DOOR,  Agronomist,  Tifton,  Georgia 
Ph.D.,  Iowa  State 

MORRIS,  HAROLD  DONALD,  Terrell  Professor  of  Agronomy 

Ph.D.,  Iowa  State 
MORRISON,  CLARENCE  C,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics 

Ph.D.,  North  Carolina 

MULCAHY,  DAVID  LOUIS,  Assistant  Professor  of  Botany 

Ph.D.,  Vanderbilt 
MURDOCH,  RICHARD  KENNETH,  Professor  of  History  and  Director  of  the 

University  Center  in  Georgia 

Ph.D.,  California 
NAKAYAMA,  TOMMY,  Associate  Professor  of  Food  Science 

Ph.D.,  California 

NEMETZ,  ANTHONY  A.,  Professor  of  Philosophy 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago 
NEWSOME,  GEORGE  LANE,  Professor  of  Education 

Ph.D.,  Yale 

NICHOLS,  ROGER  LOUIS,  Associate  Professor  of  History 
Ph.D.,  Wisconsin 

NOBLE,  CLYDE  EVERETT,  Professor  of  Psychology 

Ph.D.,  Iowa 
NOLES,  RICHARD  KENNETH,  Associate  Professor  of  Poultry  Science 

Ph.D.,  Illinois 
NORTH,  RONALD  M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics 

Ph.D.,  Clemson 

NOVELLI,  GUERINO  DAVID,  Research  Professor  of  Biochemistry 
Ph.D.,  Harvard 

OBRIANT,  WALTER  H.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 
Ph.D.,  Emory 
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ODUM.EUGENI  PLEASANTS,  Alumni  Foundation  Distinguished  Professor  of 
Zoo  log)' 

Ph.D.1,  Illinois 

O'KELLEY,  GEORGE  LIGON,  JR..  Professor  of  Agricultural  Education 

Ph.D.,  Cornell 
OLIVER.   [AMES  HENRY,   JR.,  Associate  Professor  of  Entomology 

Ph.D.,   Kansas 

OLSON,  DAVID  M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science 

Ph.D.,  University  of  California  at  Berkeley 
OSBORNE,  ROBERT  TRAVIS,  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Director  of  the 

Guidance  Center 

Ph.D.,  Georgia 

OWEN,  JOHN  HINSEY,  Director  of  the  Georgia  Agricultural  Experiment 

Stations 

Ph.D.,  Wisconsin 
OWENS,    HUBERT   BOND,   Alumni    Foundation    Distinguished    Professor   of 

Landscape  Architecture,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Environmental  Design,  and 

Director  of  Founders  Memorial  Garden. 

M.A.,  Georgia 
OWENS,  WILLIAM  A.,  Professor  of  Psychology 

Ph.D.,   Minnesota 
PADGETT,   JERRY  HILL,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics  and  Academic 

Graduate  Counselor 

Ph.D.,  Purdue 
PALLAS,  JAMES  EDWARD,   JR.,  Research  Plant  Physiologist,  S.W.C.,  A.R.S., 

U.S.D.A.,   Watkinsville,  Georgia 

Ph.D.,  California 

PAPA,  KENNETH  E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Plant  Genetics 
Ph.D.,  Cornell 

PAPP,  EUGENE  M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Veterinary  Pathology  and 

Parasitology 

Ph.D.,  Ohio  State 
PARKS,  JOSEPH  HOWARD,  Alumni   Foundation  Distinguished  Professor  of 

History,  Chairman  of  Division  of  Social  Sciences 

Ph.D.,  Ohio  State 
PARTHEMOS,  GEORGE  STEVEN,  Vice  President  for  Instruction  and  Professor 

of  Political  Science 

Ph.D.,  North  Carolina 
PATTEN,  BERNARD  CLARENCE,  Professor  of  Zoology 

Ph.D.,  Rutgers 
PATTERSON,  CHARLES  1VEY,  JR.,  Professor  of  English 

Ph.D.,   Illinois 
PAYNE,  RAYMOND,  Professor  of  Sociology 

Ph.D.,  Cornell 
PAYNE,  ROBERT  BRYAN,  Professor  of  Psychology 

Ph.D.,   Indiana 
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PAYNE,  WILLIAM  JACKSON,  Professor  of  Microbiology  and  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Microbiology 
Ph.D.,  Tennessee 

PEACOCK,  LELON  JAMES,  Professor  of  Psychology 
Ph.D.,  Kentucky 

PECK,  HARRY  D.,  JR.,  Professor  of  Biochemistry  and  Head  of  the  Department 

of  Biochemistry 

Ph.D.,  Western  Reserve 
PEIFER,  JAMES  J.,  Associate  Professor  of  Nutrition  and  Biochemistry 

Ph.D.,  Rutgers 
PELLETIER,  S.  WILLIAM,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Provost 

Ph.D.,  Cornell 

PENNY,  NEWTON  MACK,  Agricultural  Economist  and  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultural  Economics,  Experiment,  Georgia 
Ph.D.,  Cornell 

PERKINS,  HENRY  FRANK,  Professor  of  Agronomy 
Ph.D.,  Rutgers 

PERRODIN,  ALEX  FRANK,   Professor  of  Education  and  Associate   Dean   of 
Instruction 
Ed.D.,  Columbia  University 

PHILBROOK,  GEORGE  EDWIN,  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Ph.D.,  Cincinnati 

PIKAART,    LEONARD,    Associate    Professor    of    Mathematics    Education    and 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Mathematics  Education 
Ed.D.,  Virginia 

PLUMMER,  GAYTHER  LYNN,  Professor  of  Botany 
Ph.D.,  Purdue 

POKORNY,  FRANKLIN  A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Horticulture 
Ph.D.,  Illinois 

POLANSKY,  NORMAN  ALBURT,  Professor  of  Social  Work  and  Sociology 
Ph.D.,  Michigan 

POMEROY,  LAWRENCE  RICHARDS,  Professor  of  Zoology 
Ph.D.,  Rutgers 

PORTER,  THOMAS  LEE,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education  and  Coordinator 
Rehabilitation  Counselor  Training  Program 
Ph.D.,  Missouri 

POWELL,  WILLIAM  MORTON,  Associate  Professor  of  Plant  Nematology 
Ph.D.,  North  Carolina  State 

POWERS,  JOHN  JOSEPH,  Professor  of  Food  Science 
Ph.D.,  Massachusetts 

PRUNTY,  MERLE  CHARLES,  JR.,  Professor  of  Geography  and  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Geography 
Ph.D.,  Clark 
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PURCELL,  JOSEPH  CARROLL,  Agricultural  Economist,  Experiment,  Georgia 
Ph.D.,  Iowa  State 

RAMIREZ,  MANUEL  D.,  Professor  of  Spanish 
Ph.D.,  North  Carolina 

RANGE,  WILLARD  EDGAR  ALLEN,  Professor  of  Political  Science 
Ph.D.,  North  Carolina 

REEVES,  WALTER  PASCHAL,  Associate  Professor  of  English 
Ph.D.,  Duke 

REID,  WILLIAM  MALCOLM,  Alumni  Foundation  Distinguished  Professor  of 
Poultry  Science 
Ph.D.,  Kansas  State 

REILLY,  EDWARD  RANDOLPH,  Professor  of  Music 
Ph.D.,  Michigan 

REINES,  MERVIN,  Professor  of  Forestry 
Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania  State 

REINFELDS,  JURIS,  Assistant  Professor  of  Statistics 
Ph.D.,  Adelaide  (Australia) 

RICE,  JAMES  THOMAS,  Associate  Professor  of  Forestry 
Ph.D.,  North  Carolina  State 

RICE,  MARION  JENNINGS,  Professor  of  Education 
Ed.D.,  Georgia 

RICE,  P.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 
Ph.D.,   Florida  State 

RICH,  MARK,  Associate  Professor  of  Geology 

Ph.D.,  Illinois 
RICHEY,  DALE  JAMES,  Associate  Poultry  Microbiologist 

Ph.D.,  Michigan  State 

RITTER,  HOPE  THOMAS  MARTIN,  JR.,  Professor  of  Zoology 
Ph.D.,  Lehigh 

RIVES,  JOHN  E.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics 
Ph.D.,  Duke 

ROGERS,  THOMAS  HAYDEN,  Professor  of  Agronomy  and  Acting  Associate 

Dean  of  the  Graduate  School 

Ph.D.,  Minnesota 
RONCADORI,  RONALD  WAYNE,  Assistant  Professor  of  Plant  Pathology 

Ph.D.,  West  Virginia  University 
ROOT,  SHELTON  L.,  JR.,  Professor  of  English  Education 

Ed.D.,  Columbia 
ROSEN,  SIDNEY,  Professor  of  Psychology 

Ph.D.,   Michigan 

ROTH,  IVAN  LAMBERT,  Associate  Professor  of  Microbiology 

Ph.D.,   Baylor  University 
RUFF,  JOHN  K.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina 
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SAFFLE,  ROBERT  LEWIS,  Professor  of  Food  Science 
Ph.D.,  Michigan  State 

SALOTTI,  CHARLES  ANTHONY,  Associate  Professor  of  Geology 
Ph.D.,  Michigan 

SAUNDERS,  FRED  BRADLEY,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics 
Ph.D.,  Iowa  State 

SAYE,  ALBERT  BERRY,  Alumni  Foundation  Distinguished  Professor  of 
Political  Science 
Ph.D.,  Harvard 

SCHAB,  FRED,  Professor  of  Education 
Ed.D.,  Peabody 

SCHAUFELE,  CHRIS  BALDWIN,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 
Ph.D.,  Florida  State 

SCHRAMM,  LEE  C,  Associate  Professor  of  Pharmacognosy  and  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Pharmacognosy 
Ph.D.,  Connecticut 

SCOTT,  ALAN,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 
Ph.D.,  London 

SCOTT,  DONALD  CHARLES,  Professor  of  Zoology  and  Chairman  of  the 
Division  of  Biological  Sciences 
Ph.D.,  Indiana 

SCOTT,  WILLIAM  OWEN  NIXON,  Professor  of  Education 
Ph.D.,  Peabody 

SEARS,  WILLIAM  CLIFTON,  Professor  of  Physics 
Ph.D.,  Ohio  State 

SEDGWICK,  JOHN  POPHAM,  Professor  of  Art 
Ph.D.,  Harvard 

SEERLEY,  ROBERT  WAYNE,  Associate  Professor  of  Animal  Science 
Ph.D.,  Michigan  State 

SEVERENS,  RICHARD  HOXIE,  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy 
Ph.D.,  Duke 

SHARKANSKY,  IRA,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science 
Ph.D.,  Wisconsin 

SHEAR,  JAMES  ALGAN,  Professor  of  Geography 
Ph.D.,  Clark 

SHENKEL,  WILLIAM  MONROE,  Professor  of  Real  Estate  and  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Real  Estate 
Ph.D.,  Washington 

SHENTON,  LEONARD  ROY,  Professor  of  Statistics 
Ph.D.,  Edinburg  University 

SHOTTS,  E.  B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Veterinary  Pathology  and  Parasitology 
Ph.D.,  Georgia 

SHRUM,  JOHN  W.,  Professor  and  Chairman  of  Science  Education 
Ph.D.,  Ohio  State 
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SIKES,  DENNIS,  Professor  of  Veterinary  Pathology  and  Parasitology 
Ph.D.,  Purdue 

SMAR  1.  \\ .  \\ .  G.,  JR.,  Chemist  and  Professor,  Department  of  Chemistry  and 

Human  Nutrition,  Experiment,  Georgia 

Ph.D.,   North  Carolina  State   University 
SMIT,  C.  ).  B.,  Professor  of  Food  Science 

Ph.D.,"  California 

SMITH,  CLARENCE  [AY,  [R.,  Professor  of  History 

Ph.D.,  Harvard 

SMITH,  DARWIN,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Ph.D.,  California   Institute  of  Technology 

SMITH,  HOWARD  R.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Management 

Ph.D.,    Louisiana   State 

SMITH,  DOYNE  MUNCY,  Professor  of  Education  and  Associate  Dean  of  Ser- 
vices 
Ed.D.,  Colorado 

SMOCK,  CHARLES  D.,  Professor  of  Psychology 
Ph.D.,  Syracuse 

SOBERS,  EDWARD  K.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Plant  Pathology,  Tifton,  Georgia 
Ph.D.,  Louisiana  State 

SOLEM,  DELMAR  E.,  Professor  of  Drama 
Ph.D.,  Northwestern 

STAMMER,  CHARLES  HUGH,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Ph.D.,  Wisconsin 

STANLEY,  EDWARD  ALEX,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geology 
Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania  State 

STEER,  ALFRED  GILBERT,  JR.,  Head,  Department  of  Germanic  and  Slavic 
Languages  and  Professor  of  German 
Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania 

STEFFE,  LESLIE,  Assistant  Professor  of  Math  Education 
Ph.D.,   Wisconsin 

STEUER,  MALCOLM  FINN,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics 
Ph.D.,  Virginia 

STONE,  KIRK  H.,  Professor  of  Geography 
Ph.D.,  Michigan 

STORY,  PAUL  R.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Ph.D.,  Iowa  State 

STROBEL,  GEORGE  L.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 
Ph.D.,  Southern  California 

SUSSMAN,  MARVIN  RICHARD,  Professor  of  Finance 
Ph.D.,  Michigan 

SUTTON,  RACHEL  SIBLEY,  Professor  of  Education 
Ph.D.,  Ohio  State 
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TALBOT,  RICHARD  BURRITT,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine 

and  Professor  of  Veterinary  Physiology  and  Pharmacology 

Ph.D.,  Iowa  State 
TARVER,  JAMES  DONALD,  Professor  of  Sociology 

Ph.D.,  Wisconsin 
TAYLOR,  JACK,  Professor  of  Plant  Pathology 

Ph.D.,  North  Carolina  State  University 
TAYLOR,  ROBERT  CRAIG,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Ph.D.,  Princeton 
THOMPSON,  JACK  CONRAD,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics 

Ph.D.,  Cornell 
THOMPSON,  PETER  ERVIN,  Professor  of  Zoology 

Ph.D.,  Texas 
THOMPSON,  WILLIAM  JOSEPH,  Associate  Professor  of  Art 

M.F.A.,  Cranbrook  Academy  of  Art 

TILLMAN,  MURRAY  H.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

Ph.D.,  Georgia 
TIMBERLAKE,  RICHARD  HENRY,  Professor  of  Finance 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago 

TIPPINS,  HAMLIN  HANNIBAL,  Associate  Entomologist,  Experiment,  Georgia 
Ph.D.,  Auburn 

TOMPKINS,  DONALD  ROY,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 
Ph.D.,  Arizona 

TORRANCE,  ELLIS  PAUL,  Professor  of  Education 
Ph.D.,  Michigan 

TRAVIS,  JAMES,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biochemistry 
Ph.D.,  Minnesota 

TRICE,  HARRISON   M.,  Professor  of  Sociology 
Ph.D.,  Wisconsin 

TSAO,  CHING  HSI,  Assistant  Professor  of  Entomology 
Ph.D.,  Minnesota 

TUMMINS,  MARVIN,  Professor  of  Accounting 
Ph.D.,  Louisiana  State 

TYLER,  DAVID  EARL,  Professor  of  Veterinary  Pathology  and  Parasitology  and 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Veterinary  Pathology  and  Parasitology 
Ph.D.,  Iowa  State 

VAN  ESELTINE,  WILLIAM  PARKER,  Professor  of  Medical  Microbiology 

Ph.D.,  Cornell 
VAN  FLEET,  DICK  SCOTT,  Professor  of  Botany 

Ph.D.,  Indiana 

VEAL,  L.  RAMON,  Associate  Professor  of  Education 
Ph.D.,  South  Carolina 

VINCENT,  MARILYN  FORD,  Assistant  Professor  of  Health  and  Physical 
Education 
Ph.D.,  Florida  State 
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VINES,  HERBERT,  Professor  of  Horticulture 
Ph.D.,  California 

VINSON,  JOHN  CHALMERS,  Professor  of  History 
Ph.D.,  Duke 

WAAL,  CARLA,  Assistant  Professor  of  Drama 
Ph.D.,  Indiana 

WACHO WIAK,  FRANK  ANTHONY,  Professor  of  Art 
M.F.A.,  Iowa 

WADE,  ADELBERT   ELTON,   Professor  of   Pharmacology   and   Head   of   the 
Department  of  Pharmacology 
Ph.D.,   Florida 

WAGGONER,  WILLIAM  HORACE,  JR.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Ph.D.,  Western  Reserve 

WALKER,  LESTER  CARL,  JR.,  Professor  of  Art 
Ph.D.,  Ohio  State 

WALLACE,  J.  B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Entomology 
Ph.D.,  Virginia  Poly.  Tech. 

WASHBURN,  KENNETH  WAYNE,  Assistant  Professor  of  Poultry  Science 
Ph.D.,   Massachusetts 

WEATHERSBY,  AUGUSTUS  BURNS,  Professor  of  Entomology 

Ph.D.,  Louisiana  State 
WEAVER,  WENDELL  WILLIAM,  Associate  Professor  of  Education 

Ed.D.,  Georgia 

WEISSKOPH-JOELSON,  EDITH,  Professor  of  Psychology 
Ph.D.,  Vienna  (Austria) 

WELSH,  WILLIAM  A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science 
Ph.D.,  Northwestern 

WEST,  ROBERT  HUNTER,  Alumni  Foundation  Distinguished  Professor  of 

English,  Head  of  the  Department  of  English,  and  Chairman  of  the  Division 
of  Language  and  Literature 
Ph.D.,  Vanderbilt 

WHITE,  WILLIAM  FRANCIS,  Associate  Professor  of  Education 
Ph.D.,  State  University  of  New  York 

WHITEHEAD,  THOMAS  HILLYER,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Coordinator  of 
Instructional  Institutes,  and  Acting  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School 
Ph.D.,  Columbia 

WHITWORTH,  CLYDE  WEYDELL,  Associate  Professor  of  Pharmacy 

Ph.D.,  Florida 
WIEBE,  WILLIAM  J.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Microbiology 

Ph.D.,  Washington 

WIEGERT,  RICHARD  GEORGE,  Associate  Professor  of  Zoology 
Ph.D.,  Michigan 

WILBANKS,  WILLIAM  A.,  Professor  of  Psychology 
Ph.D.,  Texas 
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WILLIAMS,  CHARLOTTE  L.,  Assistant  Professor  Education   of  Exceptional 
Children 
Ed.D.,  Georgia 

WILLIAMS,    FLOYD    WENDELL,    Associate    Professor    of    Agricultural    Eco- 
nomics 
Ph.D.,   Florida 

WILLIAMS,  JOSEPH  ANDERSON,  Professor  of  Education  and  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Education 
Ed.D.,  Georgia 

WILLIAMS,  WILLIAM  LAWRENCE,  Research  Professor  of  Biochemistry 
Ph.D.,  Wisconsin 

WOOD,  NORMAN  J.,  Professor  of  Economics  and  Acting  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Economics 
Ph.D.,  Columbia 

WOODRUFF,  JAMES  FREDERICK,  Professor  of  Geography 
Ph.D.,  Michigan 

WYNES,  CHARLES  E.,  Associate  Professor  of  History,  Assistant  Dean  of  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Sciences 
Ph.D.,  Virginia 

ZIEMKE,  EARL  F.,  Professor  of  History 
Ph.D.,  Wisconsin 

ZIOMEK,  HENRYK,  Associate  Professor  of  Spanish 
Ph.D.,  Minnesota 


ADJUNCT  MEMBERS 

BAILEY,  GEORGE  W.,  Research  Associate  in  Agronomy 
Ph.D.,  Purdue 

BOX,  JAMES  E.,  Research  Associate  in  Agronomy  and  Director  of  the  Southern 
Piedmont  Conservation  Research  Center,  Watkinsville 
Ph.D.,  Utah  State  University 

BRUCE,  ROBERT  RUSSELL,  Research  Associate  in  Agronomy 
Ph.D.,  Illinois 

CAMPBELL,  WILLIAM  ANDREW,  Principle  Plant  Pathologist,  USFS 
Ph.D.,   Pennsylvania  State 

MARX,  DONALD  HENRY,  Principle  Plant  Pathologist,  USFS 
Ph.D.,  North  Carolina  State  University 

McCORMICK,  WILLIAM  C,  Professor,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Animal 
Science  at  Coastal  Experiment  Station,  Tifton 
Ph.D.,  Texas  A  &  M 

PAPACONSTANINOU,  JOHN,  Research  Professor  of  Zoology 
Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins 
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ROSS.  11. DON  WAYNE,  Plant  Pathologist,  USFS 

Ph.D.,  State  University   New   York  College  of  Forestry,  Syracuse 

RUEHLE,  fOHN  LEONARD,  Principle  Plant  Pathologist,  USFS 
Ph.D..   North  Carolina  State  University 

SIEGEL,  HERBERT  S.,  Research  Physiologist  in  Physiology  and  Pharmacology 
Ph.D..  Pennsylvania  State 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

PURPOSES  AND  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  GRADUATE 
SCHOOL 

The  Graduate  School  provides  the  opportunity  for  research  and  advanced 
study  in  all  schools  and  colleges  in  the  University.  Training  leading  to  advanced 
degrees  is  coordinated  by  the  Graduate  Dean  through  two  Divisions.  The  Di- 
vision of  Advanced  General  Study  promotes  thorough,  creative  study  leading  to 
the  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of  Science,  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degrees.  The 
Division  of  Advanced  Professional  Study  provides  advanced  training  in  the  fields 
of  the  professional  colleges. 

Matters  of  policy  and  procedures  are  determined  by  the  Graduate  Faculty, 
which  consists  of  faculty  members  appointed  by  the  President  on  the  basis  of 
productive  research.  The  policies  determined  by  the  Graduate  Faculty  are 
administered  through  the  Committee  on  Advanced  General  Degrees,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Advanced  Professional  Degrees,  and  by  the  Graduate  Dean. 

INFORMATION  ON  ADMISSION 

Graduates  of  any  institution  accredited  by  the  proper  regional  accrediting  asso- 
ciation are  eligible  to  apply  for  admission  to  the  Graduate  School.  An  appli- 
cant should  have  ranked  in  the  upper  half  of  his  undergraduate  class  and  should 
have  completed  the  equivalent  of  an  undergraduate  major  in  the  field  in  which 
he  proposes  to  study.  Application  forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  Graduate 
Admissions  Office,  University  of  Georgia.  Each  applicant  for  admission  must 
submit,  with  his  formal  application,  two  copies  of  official  transcripts  from  all 
colleges  and  universities  attended,  including  The  University  of  Georgia*,  and 
two  official  copies  of  scores  on  an  entrance  test.  There  is  no  admission  applica- 
tion fee.  The  University  of  Georgia  complies  with  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

Applications  and  supporting  credentials  should  be  received  in  the  Graduate 
Admissions  Office  no  later  than  thirty  days  prior  to  registration  for  the  quarter 
the  student  plans  to  enter  Graduate  School. 

Each  completed  application  with  supporting  materials  is  referred  to  the 
department  in  which  the  applicant  proposes  to  study,  where  it  is  considered 
by  the  faculty  of  that  department.  Final  consideration  is  given  by  the  Dean  of 
the  Graduate  School. 

A  student  may  not  register  unless  he  has  been  notified  by  the  University 
Admissions  Office  and  the  Graduate  School  that  he  has  been  admitted.  All 
students  must  be  admitted  prior  to  the  registration  period.  Materials  submitted 
in  support  of  an  application  will  not  be  returned. 

ENTRANCE  TESTS 

For  any  applicant,  either  the  Miller  Analogies  Test  or  the  Aptitude  Test  of  the 
Graduate  Record  Examination  is  an  acceptable  entrance  test  for  admission. 
Since  the  GRE  test  is  a  requirement  for  admission  to  candidacy,  this  test  should 
be  used  when  time  permits.  Applicants  for  admission  to  advanced  programs  in 

♦There  is  no  charge   for  issuing   transcripts  of   The   University   of   Georgia   graduates    to    the 
Graduate  Admissions  Office  of  The  University  of  Georgia. 
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Education  m.t\  oiler  scores  on  the  National  Teacher  Examination  Common  in 
lien  of  the  Graduate  Record  Examination.  A  foreign  national  whose  native 
language  is  not  English  and  who  has  not  earned  a  degree  in  an  American  insti- 
tution m;i\  defer  the  test  until  he  is  in  residence.  No  domestic  student  can  he  ac- 
cepted to  the  Graduate  School  until  a  satisfactory  entrance  test  score  is  furnished. 
The  Graduate  Record  and  National  Teacher  Examinations  are  offered  several 
times  a  year  at  numerous  testing  centers  in  the  United  States  and  abroad.  Ad- 
vance registration  is  required,  usually  no  later  than  15  days  prior  to  the  date 
the  examination  is  administered.  Registration  forms  and  detailed  information 
on  the  availability  and  character  of  each  examination  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Graduate  School  or  by  writing  to  the  Educational  Testing  Service,  20  Nassau 
Street,  Princeton,  New  Jersey  08540.  See  the  Graduate  School  Calendar  at  the 
front  of  this  bulletin  for  test  dates. 

ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION 

Correspondence  about  admission  should  be  addressed  to  the  Graduate  Ad- 
missions Office,  University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Georgia  30601.  Inquiries  about 
facilities  for  advanced  studies  and  research,  programs  of  study  and  specific  de- 
partment requirements  should  be  addressed  to  the  person  listed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  departmental  course  offerings  in  this  bulletin. 

STUDENTS  FROM  ABROAD 

Since  several  months  may  be  required  for  securing  needed  information  and 
for  processing  an  application  from  abroad,  foreign  nationals  are  urged  to  sub- 
mit complete  information  as  early  as  possible.  This  information  should  include 
his  application,  complete  academic  record,  and  a  statement  concerning  his 
financial  resources.  Recommendations  from  teachers  who  are  familiar  with 
higher  education  programs  in  the  United  States  are  advantageous.  Evidence 
of  an  adequate  command  of  English  is  also  helpful.  The  application  of  a  student 
from  abroad  must  be  complete  with  supporting  materials  and  in  the  Graduate 
Admissions  Office  no  later  than  8  weeks  prior  to  the  quarter  for  which  admission 
is  desired. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  GRADUATE  STUDENTS 

Only  those  students  who  are  formally  admitted  to  graduate  standing  are  eligible 
to  register  in  the  Graduate  School. 

Students  may  be  admitted  to  the  Graduate  School  under  any  one  of  the 
following  classifications: 

1.  Prospective  candidate  for  a  degree.  A  student  who  meets  all  require- 
ments for  admission  to  a  degree  program  and  who  has  been  recommended  by 
the  department  in  which  he  proposes  to  study  may  be  admitted  as  a  prospective 
candidate  for  that  degree. 

2.  Non-degree  candidate.  A  student  who  meets  requirements  for  admission 
to  graduate  study  may  take  graduate  courses  without  becoming  a  candidate  for 
a  degree.  An  applicant  who  holds  a  master's  degree  from  an  accredited  institu- 
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tion  may  be  admitted  by  submitting  an  application  supported  only  by  a  tran- 
script showing  the  master's  degree. 

3.  Graduate  Transient.  Transient  admission  is  granted  to  a  student  in  good 
standing  in  any  recognized  graduate  school  who  wishes  to  enroll  in  the  Grad- 
uate School  for  any  one  quarter  or  summer  session.  He  will  not  be  required  to 
submit  a  full  transcript  of  credits,  but  in  order  to  be  admitted,  he  must  submit, 
at  least  thirty  days  prior  to  registration,  an  application  and  certification  of  his 
graduate  standing  in  another  institution.  A  special  form  for  this  purpose  is 
available  from  the  Graduate  Admissions  Office,  University  of  Georgia.  Later,  if 
he  wishes  to  enroll  as  a  regular  student,  he  must  apply  in  the  usual  way. 

4.  Unclassified  Postgraduate.  A  graduate  of  a  non-accredited  college  or 
foreign  institution,  or  one  on  whom  some  condition  has  been  placed  by  his 
major  department,  may  be  admitted  to  the  Graduate  School  as  an  unclassified 
postgraduate.  An  unclassified  postgraduate  may  later  be  admitted  to  full  graduate 
standing  on  the  basis  of  entrance  test  scores,  his  record  at  the  University  of  Geor- 
gia, and  the  recommendation  of  his  department.  If  an  unclassified  postgraduate 
is  later  admitted  as  a  prospective  candidate  for  a  degree,  work  taken  while  in 
this  classification  may  be  eligible  to  be  part  of  a  graduate  degree  program. 

REGISTRATION  OF  APPLICANTS  WHO  ARE  DENIED 
ADMISSION 

Applicants  who  have  been  denied  admission  to  the  Graduate  School,  if  registered 
in  the  University,  will  be  registered  through  the  undergraduate  school  or  college 
of  their  choice  and  classified  as  irregular  students.  No  irregular  student  will  be 
permitted  to  register  for  graduate  courses,  and  no  work  taken  by  a  student  while 
under  this  classification  may  be  counted  for  credit  toward  any  graduate  degree. 

Should  the  work  of  the  irregular  student  prove  to  be  of  such  quality  as  to 
justify  his  admission  to  graduate  status,  reconsideration  may  be  given  to  his 
application  for  admission  at  any  time  after  he  has  completed  a  minimum  of 
fifteen  quarter  hours  of  approved  course  work  in  classes  on  the  campus  and  has 
submitted  scores  on  an  appropriate  entrance  test. 

READMISSION  AND  REAPPLICATION 

If  an  applicant  does  not  register  for  regular  campus  courses  in  the  quarter  for 
which  he  is  admitted,  he  should  inform  the  Graduate  Admissions  Office  of  his 
plans  and  request  a  new  date  of  admission,  if  desired.  Otherwise,  the  original 
admission  will  be  cancelled,  the  applicant's  file  will  be  discontinued,  and  a  new 
application  will  be  required  for  admission  at  a  later  date. 

If  a  student  has  been  out  of  school  one  or  more  quarters,  exclusive  of  summer, 
and  is  re-enrolling  for  the  same  degree,  he  must  submit  to  the  Graduate  Admis- 
sions Office  an  Application  for  Readmission. 

If  a  student  is  applying  for  a  second  degree,  and  has  been  out  of  school  one 
or  more  quarters,  exclusive  of  summer,  he  must  submit  to  the  Graduate  Admis- 
sions Office  an  Application  for  Admission.  If  the  student  has  not  been  out  of 
school  a  letter  of  recommendation  from  the  Graduate  Coordinator  to  the  Grad- 
uate Dean  is  sufficient. 
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Applications  should  be  submitted  at  least  50  days  prior  to  registration  for  the 
quarter  the  student  plans  to  re-enter. 

REGISTRATION 

The  registration  dates  for  each  quarter  are  listed  on  the  inside  of  the  front  cover. 
After  the  student  has  made  out  his  schedule  with  the  advice  of  his  major  depart- 
ment, he  must  obtain  class  cards  for  all  courses.  As  a  final  step  in  his  registration, 
he  must  report  to  the  Graduate  School  Desk  with  his  registration  card  endorsed 
b\  his  adviser,  all  class  cards,  and  fee  card  For  approval  1>\  the  Graduate  Dean. 

COURSE  NUMBERS  AND  LOAD 

Courses  numbered  800  and  above  are  open  only  to  graduate  students.  Certain 
courses  devoted  to  basic  fundamental  knowledge  carry  a  400  number  for  an 
undergraduate  in  the  senior  division  and  a  corresponding  600  number  for  a 
graduate  student.  Other  courses  intended  primarily  for  candidates  for  pro- 
fessional degrees  carry  a  500  number  for  an  undergraduate  in  the  senior  division 
and  a  700  number  for  a  graduate  student. 

A  lull  load  for  a  graduate  student  is  12  quarter  hours  or  more.  Students  holding 
Graduate  Assistantships  and  Teaching  Assistantships  are  expected  to  enroll  for 
proportionately  smaller  loads.  No  graduate  student  will  be  permitted  to  register 
for  less  than  five  hours  each  quarter. 

GRADUATION   EXERCISES 

A  ( andidate  for  a  degree  must  attend  the  graduation  exercises  at  which  his  degree 
is  to  be  conferred,  unless  he  is  excused  in  writing  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 

ADVANCED  GENERAL  DEGREES 

Master  of  Arts.  The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  will  be  conferred  upon  candi- 
dates who  have  met  the  prescribed  requirements  for  this  degree  with  major  study 
in  one  of  the  following  fields:  Anthropology,  Business  Administration,  Eco- 
nomics, Education,  Fine  Arts  (Art,  Drama,  Music,  and  Speech),  Geography, 
History,  Journalism,  Languages  and  Literature,  Mathematics,  Mathematical 
Statistics,  Philosophy,  Political  Science,  and  Sociology. 

M  \sikr  of  Science.  The  degree  of  Master  of  Science  will  be  conferred  upon 
candidates  who  have  met  the  prescribed  requirements  for  this  degree  with  major 
study  in  one  of  the  following  fields:  Agricultural  Economics,  Agricultural  Engi- 
neering, Agronomy,  Anatomy,  Animal  Science,  Biochemistry,  Botany,  Chemistry, 
Dairy  Science,  Entomology,  Food  Science,  Forestry,  Geology,  Home  Economics, 
Horticulture,  Medical  Microbiology,  Microbiology,  Pharmacy,  Physics,  Physiol- 
ogy/Pharmacology, Plant  Pathology  and  Plant  Genetics,  Poultry  Science,  Psychol- 
ogy, Statistics,  Veterinary  Pathology/Parasitology,  and  Zoology. 

Doctor  of  Philosophy.  The  University  has  established  this  degree  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  properly  qualified  students  with  the  opportunity  to  pursue 
research  and  other  scholarly  activity  beyond  the  point  that  is  possible  in  pro- 
grams for  the  master's  degree.  At  present,  opportunity  for  such  advanced  grad- 
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uate  work  is  provided  in  Agronomy,  Animal  Nutrition,  Animal  Sciences,  Bio- 
chemistry, Botany,  Business  Administration,  Chemistry,  Comparative  Literature, 
Drama,  Economics,  Education  of  Exceptional  Children,  Educational  Psychology, 
English,  Entomology,  Food  Science  and  Dairy  Manufactures,  Forestry,  Geogra- 
phy, Geology,  History,  Mathematics,  Microbiology,  Pharmacy,  Philosophy, 
Physics,  Physiology/Pharmacology,  Plant  Pathology  and  Plant  Genetics,  Plant 
Sciences,  Political  Science,  Poultry  Science,  Psychology,  Reading  Education, 
Romance  Languages,  Sociology,  Statistics,  Student  Personnel  Services,  Veterinary 
Pathology/Parasitology,  and  Zoology. 

This  degree  will  not  be  granted  upon  the  completion  of  any  definite  amount 
of  work  prescribed  in  advance.  It  will  be  granted  in  recognition  of  proficiency 
in  research,  breadth  and  soundness  of  scholarship,  and  thorough  acquaintance 
with  a  specific  field  of  knowledge.  Evidence  of  such  attainment  must  be  provided 
through  the  presentation  of  an  acceptable  dissertation  based  upon  independent 
research  and  through  the  satisfactory  passing  of  such  written  and  oral  examina- 
tions as  may  be  prescribed. 

REQUIREMENTS-MASTER  OF  ARTS  AND  MASTER  OF 
SCIENCE 

1.  Language  Requirements.  Upon  the  option  of  the  student's  major  depart- 
ment, a  reading  knowledge  of  a  modern  foreign  language  may  be  required  of 
candidates  for  Advanced  General  Degrees.  (The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
requires  a  reading  knowledge  of  either  French,  German,  Russian  or  Spanish  of 
students  majoring  in  any  of  its  departments.) 

A  reading  knowledge  of  each  language  required  may  be  established  by  passing 
a  reading  examination  administered  by  the  Educational  Testing  Services  (this 
examination  may  be  taken  a  maximum  of  three  times  in  any  one  language)  or 
by  earing  a  grade  of  3.0  (or  higher)  in  a  University  of  Georgia  reading  course 
at  the   104  level  or  above. 

2.  Program  of  Study.  A  candidate  must  complete  a  program  of  study  which 
constitutes  a  logical  whole.  The  courses  listed  in  this  program  must  carry  at  least 
forty  quarter  hours  of  graduate  credit,  exclusive  of  the  thesis,  and  at  least  one- 
third  of  these  courses  must  be  open  only  to  graduate  students. 

The  program  of  study  and  thesis  plan  must  be  submitted  on  the  proper  forms 
for  approval  by  the  student's  major  professor,  department  head  or  dean,  and 
the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School.  This  should  be  completed  during  the  student's 
second  quarter  of  residence  and  must  be  done  before  the  student  is  admitted  to 
candidacy. 

3.  Thesis.  A  candidate  must  submit  a  thesis  which  shows  independent  judg- 
ment in  developing  a  problem  from  primary  sources.  This  thesis  shall  be  written 
under  the  direction  of  an  appointed  member  of  the  Graduate  Faculty,  the  stu- 
dent's major  professor.  The  thesis  must  be  approved  by  the  major  professor  and 
submitted  to  the  reading  committee  at  least  four  weeks  prior  to  the  date  of 
graduation.  The  reading  committee  consists  of  two  faculty  members  appointed 
by  the  departmental  coordinator.  The  major  professor  does  not  serve  on  this 
committee.  Two  bound  copies  of  the  thesis  must  be  deposited  with  the  University 
Library  and  one  bound  copy  with  the  student's  major  department.  These  copies 
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must   have   the  written  approval   of   the  major  professor,   the   chairman   of   the 
reading  committee,  and  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

A  candidate  must  register  for  at  least  five  quarter  hours  of  thesis  under  the 
number  930  and  may  register  for  as  many  as  fifty  quarter  hours.  Instructions  for 
preparing  the  thesis  may  be  obtained  in  the  Graduate  School  Office. 

In  some  departments,  the  thesis  requirement  may  be  replaced  by  fifteen 
quarter  hours  of  graduate  work. 

1.  Admission  ro  Candidacy.  An  application  for  admission  to  candidacy  must 
be  filed  with  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  before  the  first  day  of  classes  of 
the  student's  final  quarter  in  which  the  courses  on  his  program  of  study  are 
completed.  This  application  is  a  certification  by  the  student's  major  department 
that  the  student  has  demonstrated  the  ability  to  do  acceptable  graduate  work 
in  his  field   and   that: 

(1)  all  prerequisite  courses  set  as  a  condition  to  admission  have  been  satis- 
factorily completed, 

(2)  the  scores  on  the  Aptitude  Test  of  the  Graduate  Record  Examination  are 
satisfactory  (Miller  Analogies  Test  is  not  acceptable), 

(3)  foreign  language  requirements,  if  specified,  have  been  met,  and 

(4)  the  Program  of  Study  and  Thesis  Plan  have  been  approved  by  the  Major 
Professor,  the  Department  Head  or  Dean  and  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School. 

5.  Reqi'ired  Standing.  An  average  of  3.5  must  be  maintained  on  the  graduate 
courses  in  the  program  of  study  used  to  satisfy  degree  requirements,  and  no  grade 
below  2.0  will  be  accepted  as  part  of  a  program  of  study. 

6.  Final  Oral  Examination.  The  candidate  must  pass  a  final  oral  examina- 
tion covering  his  course  work  and  thesis.  The  final  oral  examination  is  admin- 
istered by  the  candidate's  major  professor  and  members  of  his  reading  committee. 

7.  Residence.  The  minimum  residence  requirement  for  a  master's  degree  is 
one  academic  year,  or  three  full  quarters. 

8.  Time  Limit.  All  requirements  for  the  master's  degree  must  be  completed 
within  six  years  beginning  with  the  first  quarter  in  residence.  Extension  of  time 
may  be  granted  only  on  conditions  beyond  the  control  of  the  individual. 

9.  Acceptance  of  Credit  by  Transfer.  If  a  course  taken  at  another  recog- 
nized institution  constitutes  a  logical  part  of  the  student's  program,  transfer  of 
credit  may  be  allowed  when  recommended  by  the  student's  major  professor  and 
approved  by  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School.  Such  transfer  of  credit  cannot 
exceed  ten  quarter  hours  and  cannot  reduce  the  residence  requirements  to  less 
than  thirty  weeks.  No  grade  below  B  may  be  transferred.  Transfer  grades  are 
not  used  in  calculating  the  average. 

10.  Application  for  Graduation.  A  candidate  who  expects  to  be  granted  a 
degree  at  the  June  Commencement  Exercises  must  file  an  application  for  gradu- 
ation in  the  Graduate  School  Office  by  March  1.  A  candidate  for  August  gradu- 
ation must  file  at  the  beginning  of  the  Summer  Quarter.  Application  form  may 
be  obtained  in  the  Graduate  School  Office. 
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REQUIREMENTS-DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

1.  Admission.  A  student  may  be  admitted  as  a  prospective  candidate  for  the 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  upon  the  certification  by  his  major  department 
that  be  is  a  person  of  proper  attainment  and  promise  and  that  the  appropriate 
courses  can  be  adequately  given  and  the  research  adequately  supported  and 
directed.  Such  admission  must  be  to  an  authorized  field  and  must  be  approved 
by  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

No  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Georgia  above  the  rank  of 
Instructor  may  become  a  candidate  for  a  doctors  degree  at  the  University. 

2.  Advisory  Committee.  During  the  first  year  of  residence  of  a  prospective 
candidate  for  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree,  upon  recommendation  of  the 
candidate's  department  head  or  graduate  coordinator,  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School  shall  appoint  a  committee  consisting  of  the  major  professor,  as  chairman, 
and  two  additional  members  to  act  as  an  advisory  committee.  This  committee,  in 
consultation  with  the  student,  is  charged  with  planning  the  student's  program 
of  study,  arranging  his  preliminary  written  and  oral  examinations,  and  choosing 
a  subject  for  his  dissertation.  The  Major  Professor  must  be  an  appointed  member 
of  the  Graduate  Faculty. 

3.  Preliminary  Examining  Committee.  The  preliminary  examining  com- 
mittee consists  of  the  advisory  committee  plus  two  additional  faculty  members. 
A  majority  of  this  committee  should  be  from  members  of  the  Graduate  Faculty. 
A  letter  is  sent  to  the  Graduate  Dean  by  the  Major  Professor  suggesting  two 
faculty  members  in  addition  to  the  three  on  the  Advisory  Committee  to  conduct 
the  examinations.  The  Graduate  School  will  notify  each  member  of  the  com- 
mittee of  his  appointment. 

4.  Residence.  The  granting  of  this  degree  presupposes  a  minimum  of  three 
full  years  of  study  beyond  the  bachelor's  degree.  At  least  three  consecutive 
quarters  must  be  spent  in  resident  study  on  this  campus.  If  the  student  holds  a 
part-time  assistantship  or  has  other  part-time  duties,  the  residence  requirement 
will  be  increased  to  provide  the  equivalent  of  three  quarters  of  full-time  study 
in  residence. 

5.  Program  of  Study.  The  program  of  study  must  constitute  a  logical  whole 
and  is  planned  by  the  student's  advisory  committee.  All  requirements  for  the 
degree,  except  the  dissertation  and  final  oral  examination,  must  be  completed 
within  a  period  of  six  years.  This  time  requirement  dates  from  the  first  registra- 
tion of  the  student  as  a  prospective  candidate  for  the  Ph.D.  degree. 

6.  Preliminary  Examinations.  The  satisfactory  passing  of  formal  preliminary 
written  and  oral  examinations  is  required  of  the  student  before  admission  to 
candidacy.  These  examinations  are  administered  by  the  student's  Preliminary 
Examining  Committee. 

The  oral  preliminary  examination  is  open  to  all  members  of  the  faculty  and 
shall  be  announced  in  the  University  Calendar.  The  Graduate  School  Office 
must  be  notified  of  the  time  and  place  of  this  examination  at  least  two  weeks 
before  the  date  of  the  examination. 
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7.  Foreign  Langi  v.gi  Requirement.  A  reading  knowledge  of  one  foreign 
language  is  required  of  each  candidate  for  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  and 
the  faculty  responsible  for  each  program  may  require  a  reading  knowledge  of  a 
second  language  or  demonstration  <>l  some  other  special  competence. 

The  recommended  languages  are  English,  French,  German,  Greek,  Italian, 
Russian,  and  Spanish.  No  student  may  elect  to  use  his  mother  tongue  to  satisfy 
a  leading  knowledge  requirement.  The  Major  Professor  must  approve  the  lan- 
guage proposed  by  the  prospective  candidate.  The  requirement  of  a  reading 
knowledge  of  a  foreign  language  may  be  satisfied  by  either  of  the  following 
methods: 

(1)  Earning  a  grade  of  3.0  (or  higher)  in  a  University  of  Georgia  reading 
course  at  the  104  level  or  above. 

(2)  Passing  a  reading  knowledge  examination  administered  by  the  Educa- 
tional Testing  Service.  (This  examination  may  be  taken  a  maximum  of 
three  times  in  any  one  language.) 

ETS  reading  knowledge  examinations  in  French,  German,  Russian  and  Span- 
ish are  administered  on  campus  once  each  quarter.  Application  for  these  ex- 
aminations may  be  secured  in  the  Graduate  School  Office  and  must  be  submitted 
fifteen  days  prior  to  the  examination.  Deadline  dates  are  found  in  the  Graduate 
Bulletin.  Scores  on  ETS  language  tests  taken  elsewhere  may  be  submitted  for 
consideration.  No  language  test,  except  ETS,  given  at  another  college  or  univer- 
sity will  be  considered. 

If  a  student  wishes  to  offer  a  language  other  than  French,  German,  Russian, 
or  Spanish,  and  it  is  acceptable  to  his  Major  Professor,  he  should  determine  if 
examining  authorities  are  available  on  this  campus.  If  so,  the  student's  Major 
Professor  should  request  the  Graduate  Dean's  approval  to  offer  the  language  in 
lieu  of  one  of  the  above.  Arrangements  for  the  examination  will  be  made  after  the 
Dean's  approval  is  given. 

The  foreign  language  requirements  are  listed  at  the  beginning  of  the  depart- 
mental course  offerings  for  departmental  doctoral  programs  and  at  the  end  of 
this  section  for  interdisciplinary  doctoral  programs. 

8.  Admission  to  Candidacy.  An  application  for  admission  to  candidacy  must 
be  filed  with  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  not  later  than  November  1  for  June 
Graduation  and  not  later  than  the  first  week  of  January  for  August  Graduation. 
This  application  is  a  certification  by  the  student's  major  department  that  the 
student  has  demonstrated  the  ability  to  do  acceptable  graduate  work  in  his  field 
and  that: 

(1)  all  prerequisite  courses  set  as  a  condition  to  admission  have  been  satis- 
factorily completed, 

(2)  the  scores  on  the  Aptitude  Test  of  the  Graduate  Record  Examination  are 
satisfactory, 

(.H)     foreign  language  requirements  have  been  met, 

(4)     the  Program  of  Study  and  Dissertation  Plan  have  been  approved  by  the 

Major  Professor,  the  Department  Head  or  Dean,  and  the  Dean  of  the 

Graduate  School, 
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(5)  an  average  of  3.5  has  been  maintained  on  all  graduate  courses  in  the 
program  of  study  used  to  satisfy  degree  requirements  (no  grade  below 
2.0  is  acceptable) ,  and 

(6)  written  and  oral  preliminary  examinations  have  been  passed  and  reported 
to  the  Graduate  School. 

9.  Application  for  Graduation.  A  candidate  who  expects  to  be  granted  a 
degree  at  the  June  Commencement  Exercises  must  file  an  application  for  gradua- 
tion in  the  Graduate  School  Office  by  March  1.  A  candidate  for  August  gradua- 
tion must  file  at  the  beginning  of  the  Summer  Quarter.  Application  forms  may 
be  obtained  in  the  Graduate  School  Office. 

10.  Dissertation.  Each  candidate  for  the  doctorate  must  present  a  dissertation 
on  some  subject  connected  with  his  major  field  of  study.  The  dissertation  must 
represent  originality  in  research,  independent  thinking,  scholarly  ability,  and 
technical  mastery  in  his  field.  Its  conclusions  must  be  logical,  its  literary  form 
must  be  acceptable,  and  its  contribution  to  knowledge  should  merit  publication. 

In  each  department  the  dissertation  bears  the  number  930.  The  student  must 
register  for  the  dissertation;  it  may  carry  from  five  to  fifty  hours  credit,  depending 
upon  the  amount  of  work  required. 

Instructions  for  the  preparation  of  the  dissertation  may  be  obtained  in  the 
Graduate  School  Office. 

When  the  dissertation  has  been  approved  by  the  student's  Major  Professor,  it 
must  be  submitted  to  a  reading  committee  of  three  selected  by  the  Major  Pro- 
fessor and  the  coordinator  of  graduate  studies  for  the  program  at  least  five  weeks 
before  the  proposed  date  of  graduation.  The  Major  Professor  may  not  serve  on 
this  committee.  The  committee  will  represent  the  Graduate  Faculty  in  determin- 
ing the  acceptability  of  the  dissertation  and  will  report  to  the  major  professor 
if  the  dissertation  is  approved.  If  the  reading  committee  declines  to  approve  the 
dissertation,  the  major  professor  and  the  Graduate  School  Office  will  both  be 
notified. 

When  the  dissertation  has  been  approved,  the  original  (unbound)  and  one 
bound  copy  must  be  filed  in  the  University  Library  and  one  bound  copy  in  the 
departmental  office.  Each  copy  must  carry  a  certificate  of  approval  signed  by  the 
Major  Professor,  the  chairman  of  the  reading  committee  and  the  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School.  The  original  abstract  of  the  dissertation  (not  more  than  500 
words)  must  also  be  filed  with  the  Library. 

Before  the  degree  will  be  awarded,  the  student  must  file  with  the  Dean  of 
the  Graduate  School  a  copy  of  the  abstract  of  the  dissertation.  At  the  same  time, 
he  must  submit  a  receipt  showing  that  he  has  deposited  with  the  Treasurer  of  the 
University  the  amount  of  $25  to  cover  the  cost  of  microfilming  the  dissertation. 
If  the  student  desires  to  have  his  dissertation  copyrighted,  he  must  pay  an  addi- 
tional charge  of  $15. 

11.  Final  Oral  Examination.  When  the  Major  Professor  has  been  notified 
that  the  dissertation  has  been  approved,  he  will  arrange  the  time  and  place  of 
the  final  oral  examination,  which  will  be  administered  by  the  reading  committee, 
one  additional  member  selected  by  the  Major  Professor,  and  with  the  Major 
Professor  as  chairman.  The  Major  Professor  must  notify  the  Graduate  School 
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Office  of  the  results  of  this  examination  at  least  one  week  before  the  proposed 
date  of  graduation. 

interdisciplinary  doctoral  programs 

In  addition  to  the  doctoral  programs  which  are  administered  by  departments 
in  various  colleges,  there  are  three  programs  administered  by  interdepartmental 
committees.  The  program  chairman  and  the  reading  knowledge  requirement 
for  each  of  these  is  listed  below. 

ANIMAL  NUTRITION  - 

W.  J.  Miller 

(Livestock-Poult)-y  Building,  South  Campus) 

Doctoral  language  requirement;  two  languages,  however,  course  work  which  is 
deemed  by  the  advisory  committee  to  be  of  greater  value  to  the  candidate  may  be 
substituted  for  one. 

This  program  is  interdepartmental  including  the  Departments  of  Animal 
Science,  Dairy  Science,  and  Poultry  Science.  It  embraces  both  the  basic  and 
applied  phases  of  nutrition  including  the  metabolism,  biochemistry,  and  physi- 
ology of  minerals,  lipids,  carbohydrates,  proteins,  vitamins,  etc.,  in  monogastric 
and  ruminant  animals.  Strong  collateral  support,  through  course  offerings  and 
research  cooperation,  also  is  available  in  the  areas  of  biochemistry,  physiology, 
genetics,  statistics,  veterinary  medicine,  and  microbiology.  Facilities  for  research 
include  adequately  equipped  nutritional,  biochemical,  and  physiological  labora- 
tories, experimental  animal  quarters  for  many  farm  and  laboratory  species  and 
instrumentation  for  many  types  of  metabolic  studies  including,  for  example,  the 
use  of  isotopes.  The  goal  is  to  provide  a  challenging  program,  supplying  oppor- 
tunity for  the  student  to  develop  his  creative  ability  to  the  point  where  his 
knowledge  and  motivation  will  enable  him  to  make  major  contributions  and 
assume  leadership  in  the  nutrition  profession. 

Because  Animal  Nutrition  is  an  interdepartmental  program  at  the  University 
of  Georgia,  the  nutrition  courses  are  listed  in  the  offerings  of  the  Animal  Science, 
Dairy  Science,  and  Poultry  Science  Departments. 

ANIMAL  SCIENCES  ; 

O.  T.  Fosgate 

( Livestock-Poultiy  Building,  South  Campus) 

Foreign   language  requirement:    two  foreign   languages  with   the   possibility   of 

substitution  of  another  tool,  to  be  determined  by  the  advisory  committee,  in  lieu 

of  one  language. 

An  interdepartmental  program  leading  to  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  Animal  Science 
is  offered  jointly  by  the  Animal  Science  and  Dairy  Science  Departments.  Em- 
phasis may  be  in  any  one  of  three  areas;  physiology,  nutrition,  or  genetics. 
Research  facilities  include  the  University  Computer  Center,  physiology  and 
animal   breeding   laboratories.   Research   animals   include   purebred   cattle   and 
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swine  as  well  as  laboratory  animals.  Strong,  challenging  programs  of  study  with 
courses  in  veterinary  medicine,  biochemistry,  microbiology,  zoology,  statistics,  and 
genetics  are  a  vital  part  of  these  programs.  Research  plans  are  designed  to  pro- 
mote independent  study,  inquiry  and  professional  research  contributions  from 
each  student. 

PLANT  SCIENCES  / 

Charles  H.  Hendershott 

(Livestock-Poultry  Building,  South  Campus) 

Description  of  Program  shown  under  Horticulture. 

ADVANCED  PROFESSIONAL  DEGREES 

The  degrees  Master  of  Accountancy  and  Master  of  Business  Administration  are 
administered  by  the  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration. 

Master  of  Accountancy.  This  degree  is  designed  to  prepare  students  for  pro- 
fessional careers  in  public  accounting  or  for  executive  positions  in  private  ac- 
counting. It  is  open  to  students  who  hold  a  Bachelor  of  Business  Administration 
degree  or  its  equivalent,  with  at  least  thirty  quarter  hours  in  accounting,  includ- 
ing Accounting  110-111.  Candidates  must  complete  an  approved  program  of  60 
quarter  hours,  including  30  hours  in  accounting,  twenty  hours  in  General  Busi- 
ness and  Economics  (to  be  chosen  from  the  core  courses  in  the  Master  of  Business 
Administration  program);  and  10  hours  of  electives.  At  least  40  hours  must  be  in 
courses  open  only  to  graduate  students. 

Master  of  Business  Administration.  This  program  is  designed  for  the  student 
who  desires  sound  training  beyond  the  bachelor's  degree,  as  preparation  for  a 
career  in  business.  Any  approved  baccalaureate  degree  may  be  accepted  as  the 
prerequisite  for  the  program.  Students  who  hold  the  equivalent  of  the  Bachelor 
of  Business  Administration  degree  will  be  able  to  complete  the  program  in  four 
quarters  of  full-time  study.  Others,  depending  on  the  extent  of  their  collegiate 
background  in  economics  and  business  administration,  may  be  required  to  com- 
plete from  five  to  forty  hours  of  additional  course  work  in  business  or  economics. 

Candidates  for  this  degree  must  complete  for  credit  an  approved  program  of 
sixty  quarter  hours,  including  all  nine  of  the  following:  Accounting  855,  Busi- 
ness Administration  941,  953,  Economics  912,  Finance  630,  Management  900,  942, 
907,  Marketing  960.  Fifty  quarter  hours  must  be  in  the  fields  of  business  admin- 
istration and  economics.  The  remaining  ten  quarter  hours  may  be  taken  in  any 
department  of  the  University.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  student  will  be  able  to 
complete  the  above  degree  requirements  in  four  full  quarters. 

(The  degrees  below  are  administered  by  the  Division  of  Advanced  Professional 
Study). 

Master  of  Agricultural  Extension.  This  degree  is  designed  especially  for 
Cooperative  Extension  workers.  In  addition  to  the  general  Graduate  School  re- 
quirements, one  year  of  field  experience  in  Cooperative  Extension,  or  its  equiv- 
alent, is  required  before  a  prospective  candidate  may  begin  the  program. 
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Master  of  Education.  This  degree  is  designed  for  the  students  whose  vocation- 
al objectives  call  for  a  background  of  professional  training  rather  than  experience 
in  research.  A  student  who  contemplates  becoming  a  candidate  lor  this  degree 
should  seek  the  advice  of  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies  of  the  College  of 
Education  as  to  the  program  he  should  follow.  This  degree  may  be  attained 
through  either  of  the  two  following  programs  oi  work: 

Plan  A.  The  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Education  may  be  met 
by  the  completion  of  an  approved  program  of  eleven  courses  (fifty-five  quarter 
hours)  and  residence  of  a  minimum  of  36  weeks,  with  at  least  three  of  the  courses 
in  the  student's  program  being  in  fields  other  than  Education.  Under  this  plan, 
the  following  two  courses  must  be  included  in  the  student's  program:  ERS  801, 
Methods  of  Applied  Research  in  Education,  and  ERS  965,  Laboratory  in  Applied 
Education. 

Plan  B.  Under  this  option,  the  requirements  for  the  Master  of  Education 
degree  may  be  met  by  sixty  quarter  hours  of  approved  course  work,  these  courses 
to  include  a  minimum  of  twenty  quarter  hours  outside  the  field  of  Education. 
ERS  801  must  be  included  in  the  student's  program. 

Master  of  Art  Education.  Prerequisite  degree:  An  approved  baccalaureate 
degree.  The  minimum  requirement  for  this  degree  is  an  approved  program  of 
fifty  quarter  hours  in  Art,  Education,  and  Art  Education  combined,  plus  EAR 
965,  Applied  Project  in  Art  Education.  A  minimum  of  four  quarters  of  resi- 
dent study  is  required. 

Master  of  Music  Education.  This  degree  may  be  obtained  through  either  of 
the  two  following  plans: 

Plan  A.  The  requirements  for  this  degree  may  be  met  by  completion  of  an 
approved  program  of  study  of  fifty  hours  in  Music,  Education,  and  Music  Edu- 
cation, and  five  quarter  hours  in  applied  problems  in  Music.  A  minimum  of 
three  quarters  in  residence  is  required  and  a  general  musicianship  examination 
must  be  passed  during  the  final  quarter  of  work.  This  program  must  include  at 
least  forty  quarter  hours  outside  the  field  of  Education. 

Plan  B.  Under  this  option,  the  requirements  may  be  met  by  completion  of  an 
approved  program  of  sixty  quarter  hours  of  course  work.  These  courses  must 
include  at  least  forty  quarter  hours  outside  the  field  of  Education. 

Master  of  Fine  Arts.  The  requirement  for  this  degree  is  the  satisfactory  com- 
pletion of  a  minimum  approved  program  of  fifty  quarter  hours  of  course  work 
and  a  creative  project  or  problem  to  be  designated  as  921,  which  will  carry  five 
hours  credit. 

In  music,  the  problem  may  be  satisfied  by  a  large  original  composition,  a  solo 
recital  which  indicates  graduate  quality,  or  by  an  approved  research  project. 

In  art,  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  a  high  degree  of  technical  and  artistic 
accomplishment.  The  student  must  also  have  a  general  knowledge  of  art  history 
and  criticism. 

In  drama,  emphasis  will  be  placed  not  only  upon  a  high  degree  of  technical 
and  artistic  accomplishment  but  also  on  a  general  knowledge  of  relevant  history 
and  literature. 
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The  prerequisite  degree  for  a  program  in  art,  drama  or  music  is  the  Bachelor 
of  Fine  Arts,  or  its  equivalent. 

Master  of  Forestry.  Prerequisite:  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Forestry  degree  or 
equivalent.  The  minimum  requirement  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Forestry  is 
an  approved  program  carrying  fifty-five  quarter  hours  of  credit.  Twenty  hours 
must  be  in  forestry  and  so  selected  as  to  form  a  logical  major.  The  program  must 
include  Forestry  921  for  which  the  student  will  be  allowed  five  hours  of  credit. 
Fifteen  hours  of  additional  credit  must  be  earned  in  Forestry  or  a  closely  related 
field.  The  remaining  fifteen  hours  must  be  taken  outside  the  field  of  Forestry. 
No  thesis  is  required. 

Master  of  Home  Economics.  Prerequisite  degree;  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Home  Economics,  or  equivalent  degree.  The  minimum  requirement  for  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Home  Economics  is  an  approved  program  of  eleven  courses 
(fifty-five  quarter  hours)  with  four  quarters  of  resident  study.  At  least  four 
courses  must  be  taken  in  a  selected  field  in  Home  Economics.  These  must  include 
Home  Economics  921  (five  hours),  Problems  in  Home  Economics,  on  wfp'ch  an 
acceptable  written  report  must  be  presented.  At  least  two  courses  in  the  student's 
program  must  be  from  fields  other  than  Home  Economics. 

Master  of  Landscape  Architecture.  Prerequisite  degree:  Bachelor  of  Land- 
scape Architecture,  Bachelor  of  Architecture  or  equivalent  degree.  The  require- 
ment for  this  degree  is  an  approved  program  of  at  least  fifty  quarter  hours  of 
course  work  and  an  acceptable  thesis.  Candidates  enrolled  in  the  Georgia  Insti- 
tute of  Technology-University  of  Georgia  Joint  Program  in  City  Planning  and 
Landscape  Architecture  will  require  an  approved  program  of  at  least  forty  quar- 
ter hours  of  course  work  and  an  acceptable  thesis. 

Master  of  Public  Administration.  Prerequisite  degree:  A  baccalaureate 
degree.  The  program  requires  60  quarter  hours  of  course  work  in  government, 
business  administration,  and  other  specialties,  including  the  computer  sciences. 
A  six-month  internship  in  an  agency  of  local,  state  or  federal  government  also 
is  normally  required. 

Master  of  Social  Work.  A  program  of  the  School  of  Social  Work,  this  grad- 
uate professional  degree  is  awarded  after  successful  completion  of  a  two-year 
curriculum.  The  course  work  is  equally  divided  between  on-campus  instruction 
and  field  work  in  selected  social  agencies.  A  problems  course,  Social  Work  921, 
will  be  required  of  all  candidates. 

In  addition  to  meeting  the  general  admission  requirements  of  the  Graduate 
School,  students  in  the  School  of  Social  Work  must  demonstrate  sufficient  matur- 
ity, self-awareness,  objectivity,  and  interpersonal  competence.  An  admission  inter- 
view with  on-campus  or  field  faculty  is  a  necessary  pre-admission  procedure. 

Doctor  of  Education.  This  degree  provides  advanced  professional  training 
for  careers  in  teaching,  administration,  and  other  educational  services.  The  degree 
is  offered  in  the  following  fields  of  education:  Administration,  Adult  Education, 
Art  Education,  Business  Administration,  Counseling  and  Guidance,  Curriculum 
and  Teaching,  Educational  Philosophy,  Educational  Psychology,  Economic  Edu- 
cation, Early  Childhood  Education,  Elementary  Education,  English  Education, 
Foreign  Language  Education,  Mathematics  Education,  Music  Education,  Physical 
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Education,  Reading,  Research  Design,  Research  Specialist,  School  Psychology, 
Science  Education,  Student  Personnel  Services,  Social  Science  Education,  Super- 
vision, Speech  Education,  Special  Education,  Speech  Pathology,  Teacher  Edu- 
cation, and  Vocational  Education.  Specialization  in  research  training  and  in  sub- 
ject fields  appropriate  to  elementary,  secondary  and  college  teaching  is  provided. 

GENERAL  REQUIREMENTS-PROFESSIONAL  MASTERS 
DEGREE 

The  foregoing  statement  of  Advanced  Professional  Degrees  indicates  the  specific 
requirements  for  each  professional  masters  degree.  The  general  requirements 
which  apply  alike  to  all  of  them  are  summarized  below. 

1.  Language  Requirements.  All  candidates  for  graduate  degrees  are  required 
to  show  correctness  and  good  taste  in  their  use  of  both  written  and  spoken  En- 
glish. 

2.  Program  of  Study.  A  program  of  study  should  be  prepared  by  the  student 
and  his  Major  Professor  during  the  student's  second  quarter  in  residence.  This 
program  must  be  submitted  on  the  appropriate  forms  and  approved  by  the  Major 
Professor,  the  Dean  or  Department  Head  of  the  college  concerned,  and  the  Dean 
of  the  Graduate  School. 

3.  Required  Standing.  An  average  of  3.5  or  higher  must  be  maintained  on  the 
graduate  courses  in  the  program  of  study  used  to  satisfy  requirements,  and  no 
grade  below  2.0  will  be  accepted  as  a  part  of  a  program  of  study. 

4.  Accepting  of  Credit  by  Transfer.  If  a  course  taken  at  another  recognized 
institution  constitutes  a  logical  part  of  the  student's  program,  transfer  of  credit 
may  be  allowed  if  recommended  by  the  student's  Major  Professor,  Departmental 
Coordinator,  and  approved  by  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School.  Such  transfer  of 
credit  cannot  exceed  ten  quarter  hours  and  cannot  reduce  the  residence  require- 
ments to  less  than  thirty  weeks.  No  grade  below  3.0  may  be  transferred. 

5.  Extension  and  Correspondence.  Graduate  credit  is  not  allowed  for  work 
done  in  extension  or  by  correspondence. 

6.  Admission  to  Candidacy.  An  application  for  admission  to  candidacy  must 
be  filed  with  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  before  the  end  of  the  first  week 
of  classes  of  the  final  quarter  in  which  the  courses  on  his  program  of  study  are 
completed.  This  application  is  a  certification  by  the  student's  major  department 
that  the  student  has  demonstrated  the  ability  to  do  acceptable  graduate  work  in 
his  field  and  that  he  has  made  normal  progress  toward  his  degree.  The  specific 
requirements  for  admission  to  candidacy  are  listed  below. 

Certification  by  the  student's  Major  Professor,  Department  Head  or  Dean  that 

(1)  all  prerequisite  courses  set  as  a  condition  to  admission  have  been  satis- 
factorily completed. 

(2)  the  scores  on  the  Aptitude  Test  of  the  Graduate  Record  Examination  are 
satisfactory.   (For  degrees  in  Education,  the  NTE  is  acceptable.) 

(3)  the  Program  of  Study  has  been  approved  by  the   Major   Professor,   the 
Department  Head  or  Dean,  and  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 
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7.  Final  Oral  Examination.  The  candidate  must  pass  a  final  examination 
administered  by  the  department.  The  results  of  this  examination  must  be  re- 
ported to  the  Graduate  School  by  the  Major  Professor. 

8.  Residence.  The  minimum  residence  requirement  for  any  Advanced  Pro- 
fessional Degree  is  three  quarters,  and  certain  of  these  degrees  will  require 
from  four  to  six  quarters. 

9.  Time  Limit.  All  requirements  for  the  masters  degree  must  be  completed 
within  six  years  beginning  with  the  first  quarter  in  residence.  Extension  of  time 
may  be  granted  only  on  conditions  beyond  the  control  of  the  individual. 

10.  Application  for  Graduation.  A  candidate  who  expects  to  be  granted  a 
degree  at  the  June  Commencement  Exercises  must  file  an  application  for  grad- 
uation in  the  Graduate  School  Office  by  March  1.  A  candidate  for  August  gradu- 
ation must  file  at  the  beginning  of  the  Summer  Quarter.  Application  forms  may 
be  obtained  in  the  Graduate  School  Office. 

REQUIREMENTS-DOCTOR  OF  EDUCATION 

1.  Admission.  Students  who  desire  to  pursue  advanced  professional  training  in 
Education  beyond  the  masters  degree  and  with  a  view  to  becoming  candidates 
for  the  Doctor  of  Education  degree  will  be  expected  to  file  formal  application 
and  present  themselves  to  the  faculty  of  the  College  of  Education  for  special  tests 
and  interviews.  Recommendation  on  the  student's  admission  will  be  made  by  the 
College  of  Education  only  after  its  screening  procedures  have  been  carried  out. 
Admission  will  be  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Edu- 
cation, or  his  authorized  representative,  and  approval  by  the  Dean  of  the  Grad- 
uate School. 

No  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Georgia  above  the  rank  of  in- 
structor may  become  a  candidate  for  a  doctors  degree  at  the  University. 

2.  Advisory  Committee.  When  a  student  has  been  admitted  as  a  prospective 
candidate  for  the  Doctor  of  Education  degree,  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School 
will  appoint  three  persons  recommended  by  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies 
of  the  College  of  Education  to  serve  as  an  advisory  committee  for  the  student,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  being  his  major  professor.  The  major  professor  must 
be  an  appointed  member  of  the  Graduate  Faculty.  The  members  of  this  com- 
mittee will  advise  the  student  in  planning  his  program  of  study,  in  choosing  a 
subject  for  his  dissertation,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  his  program  toward  the  degree. 

3.  Preliminary  Examining  Committee:  The  preliminary  examining  com- 
mittee consists  of  the  advisory  committee  plus  two  additional  faculty  members. 
A  majority  of  this  committee  should  be  from  members  of  the  Graduate  Faculty. 
A  letter  is  sent  to  the  Graduate  Dean  by  the  Major  Professor  suggesting  two 
faculty  members  in  addition  to  the  three  on  the  Advisory  Committee  to  conduct 
the  examinations.  The  Graduate  School  will  notify  each  member  of  the  com- 
mittee of  his  appointment. 

4.  Residence.  The  degree  presupposes  a  minimum  of  three  full  years  of  study 
beyond  the  bachelors  degree  and  it  cannot  be  secured  through  summer  work 
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alone.  At  least  three  consecutive  quarters  must  be  spent  in  resident  study  on  the 
campus  of  the  University  of  Georgia.  This  requirement  may  be  satisfied  during 
any  three  consecutive  quarters  of  graduate  work.  If  the  student  holds  a  part-time 
assistantship  or  has  other  part-time  duties,  the  residence  requirement  will  be 
adjusted  to  make  it  equivalent  to  three  quarters  of  full  time  study. 

5.  Program  of  Study.  The  program  of  study  should  be  submitted  during  the 
first  year  of  his  work  as  a  prospective  candidate  for  the  degree.  It  must  provide 
a  major  concentration  in  the  field  of  Education  and  a  minor  concentration  in 
courses  outside  the  field  of  Education  and  significantly  related  to  the  student's 
vocational  objectives. 

All  requirements  for  the  degree  except  the  dissertation  and  final  oral  examina- 
tion must  be  completed  within  a  period  of  six  years.  This  requirement  dates 
from  the  first  registration  of  the  student  as  a  prospective  candidate  for  the  Doctor 
of  Education  degree. 

6.  Preliminary  Examinations.  The  satisfactory  passing  of  formal  preliminary 
written  and  oral  examinations  is  required  of  the  student  before  admission  to 
candidacy.  These  examinations  are  administered  by  the  student's  Preliminary 
Examining  Committee. 

The  oral  preliminary  examination  is  open  to  all  members  of  the  faculty  and 
shall  be  announced  in  the  University  Calendar.  The  Graduate  School  Office  must 
be  notified  of  the  time  and  place  of  this  examination  at  least  two  weeks  before 
the  date  of  the  examination. 

1.  Admission  to  Candidacy.  Before  the  student  may  become  a  candidate  for 
the  Doctor  of  Education  degree  he  must  have  satisfactory  scores  on  the  Aptitude 
Test  of  the  Graduate  Record  Examination,  had  at  least  two  years  of  successful 
experience  in  teaching  or  in  a  closely-related  field  of  work,  have  had  a  broad 
background  of  training,  and  have  demonstrated  to  the  faculty  of  the  College  of 
Education  those  personal  qualities  that  are  considered  by  it  to  be  essential  to 
success  in  the  field  of  teaching.  These  conditions  having  been  met,  the  student 
may  be  admitted  to  candidacy  upon  (1)  approval  of  the  student's  program  of 
study  and  proposed  research  for  the  dissertation,  (2)  satisfactory  passing  of  the 
preliminary  examinations,  and  (3)  the  demonstration  of  such  competency  in 
the  methodology  of  educational  research  and  such  proficiency  in  the  use  of  lan- 
guage as  his  advisory  committee  requires  of  him.  Application  for  admission  to 
candidacy  must  be  filed  with  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  for  his  approval 
by  November  1  for  June  Graduation  and  the  first  week  of  January  for  August 
graduation. 

8.  Application  for  Graduation.  A  candidate  who  expects  to  be  granted  a 
degree  at  the  June  Commencement  Exercise  must  file  an  application  for  gradua- 
tion in  the  Graduate  School  Office  by  March  1.  A  candidate  for  August  gradua- 
tion must  file  at  the  beginning  of  the  Summer  Quarter.  Application  forms  may 
be  obtained  in  the  Graduate  School  Office. 

9.  Dissertation.  The  dissertation  required  of  the  candidate  for  the  Doctor 
of  Education  degree  is  the  most  important  single  requirement  for  the  degree. 
It  should  demonstrate  the  intelligent  application  of  research  techniques  to  the 
solution  of  a  problem  in  educational  practice.  The  problem  chosen  must  be  def- 
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inite  and  appropriately  limited  in  scope,  the  method  of  investigation  must  be 
exact,  the  source  materials  must  be  intelligently  evaluated,  and  the  conclusions 
must  be  well  supported.  It  is  expected  that  the  pursuit  of  this  study  will  involve 
not  less  than  one  full  year  of  work— frequently,  much  more.  The  finished  disserta- 
tion must  show  correctness  and  good  taste  in  the  use  of  English. 

The  dissertation  bears  the  number  930.  The  student  must  register  for  the 
dissertation;  it  may  carry  from  five  to  fifty  hours  credit,  depending  upon  the 
amount  of  work  required. 

Instructions  for  preparing  the  dissertation  may  be  obtained  in  the  Graduate 
School  Office. 

When  the  dissertation  has  been  approved  by  the  student's  Major  Professor, 
it  must  be  submitted  to  a  reading  committee  of  three  selected  by  the  Major 
Professor  and  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies  for  the  program  at  least  five 
weeks  before  the  proposed  date  of  graduation.  The  Major  Professor  may  not  serve 
on  this  committee.  The  committee  will  represent  the  Graduate  Faculty  in  de- 
termining the  acceptability  of  the  dissertation  and  will  report  to  the  Major  Pro- 
fessor if  the  dissertation  is  approved.  If  the  reading  committee  declines  to  approve 
the  dissertation,  the  Major  Professor  and  Graduate  School  Office  will  both  be 
notified. 

When  the  dissertation  has  been  approved,  the  original  copy  (unbound)  and 
one  bound  copy  must  be  filed  in  the  University  Library  and  one  bound  copy 
in  the  departmental  office.  Each  copy  must  carry  a  certificate  of  approval  signed 
by  the  Major  Professor,  the  Chairman  of  the  Reading  Committee,  and  the  Dean 
of  the  Graduate  School.  The  original  abstract  of  the  dissertation  (not  more  than 
500  words)  must  also  be  filed  with  the  Library. 

Before  the  degree  will  be  awarded,  the  student  must  file  with  the  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  one  copy  of  the  abstract  of  the  dissertation.  At  the  same  time, 
he  must  submit  a  receipt  showing  that  he  has  deposited  with  the  Treasurer  of  the 
University  the  amount  of  $25  to  cover  the  cost  of  microfilming  the  dissertation. 
If  the  student  desires  to  have  his  dissertation  copyrighted,  he  must  pay  an  addi- 
tional charge  of  $15. 

10.  Final  Examination.  When  the  Major  Professor  has  been  notified  that  the 
dissertation  has  been  approved,  he  will  arrange  the  time  and  place  of  the  final 
oral  examination,  which  will  be  administered  by  the  reading  committee,  one 
additional  member  selected  by  the  Major  Professor,  and  with  the  Major  Professor 
as  chairman.  The  Major  Professor  must  notify  the  Graduate  School  Office  of  the 
results  of  this  examination  at  least  one  week  before  the  proposed  date  of  gradua- 
tion. 

PROGRAMS  FOR  TEACHER  CERTIFICATION 

The  University  of  Georgia  offers  graduate  programs  leading  to  teacher  certifica- 
tion at  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  doctoral  levels  in  some  forty  different  teaching,  ad- 
ministrative, supervisory,  and  school  service  fields. 

The  degrees  Master  of  Education  and  Master  of  Arts  (Education)  include  both 
teaching  and  professional  courses  for  fifth-year  certification.  Students  who  com- 
plete a  Master  of  Arts  degree  may  meet  certification  requirements  by  taking  pro- 
fessional courses  in  education. 
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The  University  offers  the  Specialist  in  Education  certificate  to  persons  who 
complete  a  planned  program  including  forty-five  hours  of  course  work  in  their 
field  beyond  the  masters  degree. 

Effective  July  1,  1967,  the  Georgia  State  Department  ol  Education  began  the 
issuance  of  the  Lite  Doctoral  Certificate  to  applicants  who  have  completed  doc- 
toral programs  and  are  eligible  for  a  sixth-year  certificate. 

Detailed  information  concerning  programs  and  procedures  relating  to  graduate 
teacher  certification  may  be  obtained  from  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies, 
College  of  Education. 

LIBRARIES 

On  June  30,  1968,  the  University  Libraries  contained  approximately  1,260,000 
items,  including  both  books  and  microforms.  In  addition  to  these,  other  holdings 
of  research  materials  are  more  than  one  million  manuscripts,  almost  180,000 
maps,  and  a  large  collection  of  drawings  of  dramatic  costumes  and  stage  settings. 

The  Libraries  are  strongest  in  the  fields  of  Georgia  and  Southern  history,  19th 
century  American  literature,  agriculture,  biology,  education,  chemistry,  mathe- 
matics, art,  and  law. 

The  University  Libraries  serve  as  a  depository  for  the  publications  of  the 
United  States  Government  and  have  extensive  collections  of  documents.  In  the 
fields  of  government,  commerce,  and  agriculture,  these  documents  are  especially 
valuable.  The  Science  Library  also  has  extensive  files  of  the  publications  of  state 
agricultural  experiment  stations  and  extension  divisions. 

Exchange  relations  are  maintained  with  about  200  universities  and  learned 
societies,  so  that  the  Libraries  receive  their  publications.  Current  issues  and  files 
of  over  10,000  newspapers,  journals  and  serial  publications,  covering  many  fields 
of  instruction,  are  maintained. 

In  addition  to  the  material  in  the  University  Libraries,  the  books  and  period- 
icals of  the  college  libraries  in  Atlanta  are  generally  available  by  loan  for  grad- 
uate students.  Emory  University,  Agnes  Scott  College,  Georgia  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, the  State  Department  of  Archives  and  History  libraries,  and  the  Georgia 
State  Library  are  particularly  valuable  to  the  student  doing  research,  since  active 
cooperation  between  these  libraries  and  the  University  of  Georgia  is  maintained. 
These  books  are  made  available  by  a  Union  Catalog  which  is  maintained  at  the 
Emory  Library  by  the  University  Center  in  Georgia. 

The  Photoduplication  Service  Department  fills  orders  for  photostats,  micro- 
films, enlargements  of  microfilm  and  slides,  and  makes  available  standard  copying 
machines. 

The  Interlibrary  Loan  Service  arranges  to  borrow  books  which  are  not  avail- 
able on  the  campus  and  are  needed  by  faculty  members  and  students. 

GENERAL  UNIVERSITY  AWARDS 

(Awarded  annually  through  the  Graduate  School  Office) 

The  Committee  on  Graduate  Awards  each  year  selects  Alumni  Foundation  Fel- 
lows,   Graduate    Non-Teaching    Assistants,    and    Graduate    Research    Assistants 
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from  a  list  of  applicants  who  are  recommended  by  their  major  departments. 
Application  blanks  may  be  obtained  from  the  Graduate  School  Office.  Applica- 
tion for  these  awards  must  be  filed  not  later  than  February  15  of  each  year  for 
the  following  scholarships. 

University  of  Georgia  Foundation  Fellowships.  These  fellowships  are 
awarded  to  candidates  for  the  doctors  degree.  An  Alumni  Foundation  Fellow 
receives  an  academic  year  stipend  of  $2,750  and  may  not  earn  any  additional 
remuneration.  Out-of-state  fees  are  waived.  No  services  are  required  of  the  Fellow 
and  he  must  enroll  for  full-time  graduate  work. 

Graduate  Non-Teaching  Assistantships.  These  assistantships  carry  a  stipend 
of  $3,200  to  $3,466  for  a  twelve  month  appointment,  and  $2,400  to  $2,600  for  a 
nine  month  appointment.  One-third  time  service  is  required  with  a  maximum 
course  work  load  of  10  quarter  hours.  Out-of-State  fees  are  waived  for  Non- 
Teaching  Assistants  who  perform  at  least  one-third  time  service. 

Graduate  Research  Assistantships.  These  assistantships  carry  a  stipend  of 
$3,200  to  $3,466  for  a  twelve  month  appointment  and  require  one-third  time 
service  with  a  maximum  course  work  load  of  10  quarter  hours.  Out-of-State  fees 
are  waived  for  Research  Assistants  who  perform  at  least  one-third  time  service. 

federal  fellowships  and  traineeships 

Graduate  Fellowships  under  Title  IV  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
and  National  Science  Foundation  Traineeships  are  awarded  annually  through 
the  Graduate  School  Office.  A  student  may  apply  for  these  awards  on  the  regular 
forms  and  must  apply  by  February  15. 

National  Defense  Education  Act  (Title  IV)  Fellowships.  Normally  three- 
year  awards,  these  fellowships  will  be  offered  to  outstanding  students  who  plan 
to  work  for  the  doctorate  and  enter  college  teaching. 

The  stipend  is  $2,000  for  the  first  year,  $2,200  for  the  second  year,  and  $2,400 
for  the  third  year,  plus  an  allowance  of  $400  a  year  for  each  eligible  dependent 
and  payment  of  resident  and  non-resident  fees.  Summer  stipends  of  $400  plus 
an  allowance  of  $100  for  each  dependent  are  available  to  fellows  who  have  been 
actively  using  their  Title  IV  Fellowships  during  at  least  one  quarter  of  the  pre- 
ceding academic  year. 

National  Science  Foundation  Traineeships.  NSF  Graduate  Traineeships  are 
available  in  the  natural  and  social  sciences,  mathematics,  and  engineering,  and 
may  be  held  for  up  to  four  years. 

The  twelve  month  stipend  is  $2,400  for  the  first  year,  $2,600  for  the  intermediate 
years,  and  $2,800  for  the  terminal  year.  There  is  also  an  allowance  of  $500  per 
year  for  each  eligible  dependent  plus  payment  of  resident  and  non-resident  fees. 

departmental  awards 

A  variety  of  fellowships  and  assistantships  are  awarded  by  the  various  depart- 
ments and  divisions  of  the  University.  A  description  of  these  is  given  below. 
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Ti  u  him.  or  Research  Assistantships.  These  assistantships  carry  academic 
year  stipends  ranging  Erom  $2,400  to  $5,000,  depending  on  the  qualifications  of 

the  applicant   and   the  amount  of  work  required  of   the  assistant.   Application 

should  be  made  to  the  students  major  department. 

PreDCH  rORAl  ASSISI  INTSHIPS.  Predoctoral  assistantships  are  awarded,  on  a  com- 
petitive basis,  to  Faculty  members  of  Georgia  colleges  upon  nomination  by  the 
president  of  the  college  in  which  the)  are  teaching.  The  stipend  is  approximately 
Sl.nno  per  academic  year.  Predoctoral  assistants  enroll  for  full-time  graduate  work. 

Nominations  should  be  made  to  the  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion, University  of  Georgia. 

Wildlife  Conservation  and  Management  Assistantships.  These  assistantships 
are  available  to  wildlife  conservation  or  zoology  majors  for  graduate  work  in 
wildlife  management  or  vertebrate  ecology.  The  theses  of  students  holding  the 
assistantships  will  be  directed  toward  the  solution  of  problems  in  wildlife  con- 
servation, fisheries  biology,  or  field  natural  history. 

Ample  opportunity  is  provided  for  research  work  in  relatively  undisturbed 
natural  environments  and  for  work  in  the  growing  field  of  radiation  ecology. 

These  assistantships  carry  a  stipend  of  $2,400-$3,600  for  a  12-months'  appoint- 
ment. 

Application  should  be  made  to  Wildlife  Management,  School  of  Forest  Re- 
sources or  to  the  Department  of  Zoology. 

Atlantic  Steel  Company  Fellowship  in  Economic  Geography.  This  fellow- 
ship is  awarded  to  a  graduate  student  in  Geography  to  provide  half-time  research 
in  economic  geography.  The  stipend  is  $2,400  for  12-months'  appointment.  Ap- 
plication should  be  made  to  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Geography. 

Marine  Institute  Assistantships  and  Fellowships.  The  University  of  Geor- 
gia Marine  Institute  offers  a  limited  number  of  assistantships  and  fellowships  to 
graduate  students  engaged  in  research  in  the  Marine  Sciences  at  the  Institute. 

Application  should  be  made  to  the  Scientific  Advisory  Board  of  the  Institute 
through  the  Director  of  General  Research. 

Walter  E.  Heller  Fellowship:  This  Fellowship  of  SI, 000  is  awarded  an- 
nually to  an  M.B.A.  graduate  student.  Application  should  be  made  to  the 
Director  of  Graduate  Studies,  College  of  Business  Administration.  Funds  for 
this  award  are  provided  by  Walter  E.  Heller  and  Company. 

Phelps-Stokes  Graduate  Scholarship.  The  holder  of  this  scholarship  must 
pursue  studies  in  one  of  the  following  departments— Sociology,  Economics,  Edu- 
cation, or  History.  He  must  make  a  scientific  study  based  upon  the  Negro  and 
his  adjustment  to  American  civilization.  The  value  of  this  scholarship  at  present 
is  S500  a  year. 

Application  should  be  made  to  the  student's  major  department  in  the  Uni- 
versity. 

Henry  L.  Richmond  Graduate  Scholarship.  A  portion  of  the  income  from 
the  Henry  L.  Richmond  Fund  is  used  to  provide  scholarships  in  the  Department 
of  Chemistry.  One  or  more  S500  scholarships  are  available  each  year. 
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Applications  should  be  directed  to  the  Head  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry. 

Martin  Reynolds  Smith  Fund.  By  the  gift  of  $2,000,  Mr.  J.  Warren  Smith 
has  established  this  fund  in  memory  of  his  son,  Martin  Reynolds  Smith.  The 
interest  from  this  investment  is  to  be  used  as  prizes  for  excellence  in  research 
in  Chemistry.  Applications  should  be  directed  to  the  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Chemistry. 

Out-of-state  graduate  students  who  hold  assistantships  which  require  at  least 
one-third  time  service  are  assessed  fees  on  a  resident  basis. 

OAK  RIDGE  ASSOCIATED  UNIVERSITIES 

The  University  of  Georgia  is  a  member  of  Oak  Ridge  Associated  Universities, 
Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee.  Through  cooperation  with  O.R.A.U.,  faculty  members 
and  graduate  students  may  do  research  at  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory. 

When  the  masters  or  doctoral  candidate  has  completed  his  resident  work 
here,  he  may  by  special  arrangement  go  to  Oak  Ridge  to  do  his  research  prob- 
lem and  prepare  his  thesis.  Such  transfer  of  the  student  to  the  Oak  Ridge  Na- 
tional Laboratory  must  be  initiated  by  his  Major  Professor  and  the  thesis  done 
at  Oak  Ridge  must  be  approved  by  the  Major  Professor  for  acceptance  here. 

Information  on  fellowship  programs  administered  by  Oak  Ridge  Associated 
Universities  may  be  obtained  in  the  Office  of  General  Research  or  by  writing  to 
the  Fellowship  Office,  O.R.A.U.,  Box  117,  Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee  37830. 

Members  of  the  faculty  may  be  accepted  for  short  term  research  appointments 
in  the  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory.  These  arrangements  enable  staff  and 
students  to  keep  abreast  of  the  most  modern  developments  in  atomic  and  nuclear 
research. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  GEORGIA  MARINE  INSTITUTE 

The  University  of  Georgia  Marine  Institute,  located  on  Sapelo  Island,  represents 
a  unique  installation  by  virtue  of  its  association  with  diverse  natural  habitats 
and  the  facilities  for  their  study.  It  represents  a  valuable  resource  to  the  area, 
both  in  terms  of  direct  contribution  to  an  understanding  of  our  environment 
and  in  implementing  the  training  of  students  in  the  natural  sciences.  Facilities 
and  partial  financial  support  are  provided  by  the  Sapelo  Island  Research  Foun- 
dation, a  private,  charitable,  non-profit  organization  founded  by  the  late  Mr. 
Richard  J.  Reynolds. 

The  resident  staff  of  the  laboratory  consists  of  eleven  scientists  and  a  substantial 
number  of  technical  and  maintenance  personnel.  Members  of  the  campus  faculty 
and  student  body,  and  scientists  and  students  from  other  institutions  are  in 
periodic  residence  at  the  Institute.  No  formal  academic  training  is  now  offered 
although  field  trips  by  University  class  groups  are  encouraged.  Research  pro- 
grams now  in  progress  are  in  marine  biology,  biochemistry,  marine  and  coastal 
geology,  geochemistry  and  plant  physiology.  These  programs  utilize  the  marine 
and  estuarine  habitats  to  which  the  laboratory  provides  access. 
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ORGANIZATION  FOR    TROPICAL  STUDIES 

The  Organization  For  Tropica]  Studies  (OTS),  a  nonprofit  scientific  and  edu- 
cational corporation,  was  Formed  in  1963  In  a  group  of  American  educational 
institutions  that  have  a  long  history  of  interest  in  developing  tropical  science. 
The  member  institutions— the  Universidad  de  Costa  Rica,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. University  of  Connecticut,  Duke  University,  University  of  Florida,  Uni- 
versity oi  Georgia,  Harvard  University,  University  of  Hawaii.  Indiana  University, 
University  of  Kansas,  Louisiana  State  University,  University  of  Miami,  University 
of  Michigan.  Michigan  State  University,  North  Carolina  State  University,  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  University  of  South  Carolina,  Texas  A  8c  M,  Texas  Tech- 
nological College,  University  of  Washington,  and  University  of  Wisconsin— are 
dedicated  to  the  purpose  of  developing  a  sound  educational  and  research  program 
with  adequate  facilities  and  support  to  provide  the  base  for  a  massive  effort  in 
solving  problems  in  tropica]  science.  Initial  emphasis  was  placed  on  biological 
sciences  and  closely  allied  fields,  but  activities  will  be  expanded  gradually  to 
include  other  fields  in  which  study  may  be  most  effectively  carried  out  in  the 
tropics: 

The  initial  objectives  of  the  OTS  are: 

1.  To  provide  a  sound  formal  educational  base  in  tropical  biology  available 
to  all  interested  students  and  scientists  in  the  Americas. 

2.  To  contribute  to  the  education  of  students  and  scientists  by  providing  basic 
background  and  facilities  for  tropical  research. 

3.  To  develop  an  educational  center  that  will  provide  fundamental   insight 
into  the  principles  of  tropical  biology. 

4.  To  develop  an  educational  center  that  will  provide  an  intellectual  resource 
in  science  for  the  hemisphere. 

5.  To  stimulate  and  assist  programs  of  education  and  research   throughout 
the  tropics,  primarily  through  the  education  of  competent  tropical  scientists. 

To  implement  these  objectives  OTS  has  established  an  educational  center  for 
tropical  studies  in  Costa  Rica.  Central  headquarters  are  in  San  Jose  in  association 
with  the  campus  of  the  Universidad  de  Costa  Rica,  but  the  entire  republic  serves 
as  a  classroom  and  laboratory.  Establishment  of  a  network  of  field  stations  in 
appropriate  tropical  habitats  where  classes  may  meet  continuously  from  one  to 
several  weeks  is  an  integral  feature  of  OTS  planning.  OTS  is  committed  to  the 
concept  that  in  order  to  solve  the  problems  of  tropical  education  and  meet  the 
goals  of  the  Organization  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  a  continuing  program  of 
course  work  presented  in  a  rigorous  and  organized  manner.  Coordinated  with 
the  course  program  must  also  be  a  program  of  research  to  insure  maximum 
intellectual  challenge. 

Instruction  is  presented  in  a  variety  of  disciplines.  For  example,  in  1969  the 
following  courses  will  be  given: 

Tropical  Biology:  An  Ecological  Approach— 12  hours. 
Principles  of  Tropical  Grassland  Agriculture— 12  hours. 
Advanced  Population  Biology— 12  hours. 
Tropical  Marine  Biology— 12  hours. 
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Tropical  Biometerology— 12  hours. 

Tropical  Forestry— 12  hours. 

Land  and  Life  in  the  Tropics— 12  hours. 

Enrollment  in  OTS  courses  is  based  on  national  competition.  Application  is 
usually  made  in  November  and  December  for  courses  in  February-March  and 
July-August.  Descriptions  of  regularly  presented  courses  and  their  prerequisites 
are  given  under  listings  in  Biology,  Forestry  and  Geography. 

The  University  of  Georgia  Tropical  Studies  Group,  with  about  50  members 
in  19  departments,  sponsors  seminars  and  workshops  on  the  campus  in  support 
of  the  OTS  field  program.  Membership  is  open  to  graduate  students  and  faculty. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  RESEARCH  INSTITUTE 

In  keeping  with  the  increasing  impact  of  change  on  the  people  and  culture  of 
the  South,  the  University  established  a  Social  Science  Research  Institute  in  1960 
to  encourage  and  stimulate  basic  studies  in  the  various  disciplines  concerned 
with  such  human  affairs.  It  serves  as  a  means  for  the  discovery  and  development 
of  research  personnel,  and  is  of  major  support  to  graduate  programs  in  the 
social  sciences. 

INSTITUTE  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

The  Institute  of  Higher  Education  was  established  in  1964.  It  serves  as  the  in- 
stitutional research  facility  for  the  University  of  Georgia  and  assists  in  statewide 
studies  of  higher  education.  The  Institute  has  responsibility  for  promoting  studies 
in  and  providing  services  for  other  colleges  and  universities,  both  public  and 
private.  One  of  its  functions  is  to  encourage,  stimulate  and  assist  individuals 
who  are  preparing  for  college  teaching  or  institutional  research  positions.  The 
Institute  provides  information  on  opportunities  for  graduate  study  for  college 
teachers  and  administrators.  It  acts  to  foster  good  relations  between  the  Uni- 
versity and  other  colleges,  especially  junior  and  senior  colleges  within  the  State 
of  Georgia.  Elective  seminars  in  higher  education  are  offered  for  interested 
students. 

INSTITUTE  OF  ECOLOGY 

In  1961,  with  the  support  of  the  U.  S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  an  Institute 
of  Radiation  Ecology  was  established  at  the  University  for  the  purpose  of  co- 
ordinating and  extending  the  program  of  research  and  graduate  training  in  the 
environmental  aspects  of  atomic  energy  which  has  been  developing  for  the  past 
ten  years  on  campus  and  at  the  Savannah  River  Plant  located  near  Augusta. 
In  1966  the  name  was  changed  to  the  Institute  of  Ecology  and  the  interdiscip- 
linary scope  of  training  and  research  broadened  with  the  support  of  an  NIH 
Training  Grant.  The  Institute  is  staffed  by  University  faculty  and  technical 
personnel  who  are  developing  special  laboratory  and  field  facilities  at  the  Savan- 
nah River  Plant  as  well  as  in  the  Science  Center  on  campus.  The  Institute  offers 
opportunities  for  research  and  training  for  selected  advanced  students  as  part 
of  the  regular  academic  programs.  A  prospective  student  should  write   to  the 
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director  of  the  Institute  for  information  on  available  fellowships  and  specific 
training  programs. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

The  School  of  Social  Work  offers  a  six-quarter  graduate  professional  program 
leading  to  the  Master  of  Social  Work  degree.  Instruction  is  provided  in  three 
areas:  human  behavior  and  the  social  environment;  social  welfare  policy  and 
services;  and  methods  of  practice.  Training  is  provided  in  two  selected  field 
placements  in  the  following  types  of  agencies:  child  welfare,  mental  health,  cor- 
rections, public  assistance,  family  services,  medical  services,  school  social  work, 
vocational  rehabilitation,  and  recreation  services.  Field  instruction  comprises 
fourteen  weeks  of  the  first  year  curriculum  and  approximately  twenty  weeks  of 
the  second  year  placement. 

Satisfactory  completion  of  the  curriculum  provides  the  student  with  beginning 
competence  for  service.  Because  of  a  marked  shortage  of  professional  social 
workers  in  all  areas  of  practice,  graduates  are  in  considerable  demand  and  have 
extensive  choice  in  selecting  employment  in  a  social  problem  area  of  interest. 

Students  in  the  School  of  Social  Work  must  demonstrate  strengths  in  the  fol- 
lowing areas:  oral  and  written  communication  skills;  interpersonal  competence 
and  tolerance  for  frustration  and  stress;  relative  freedom  from  prejudice;  self- 
awareness  and  sensitivity  to  the  needs  of  others;  and  motivation  to  assist  others 
in  problem-solving  efforts.  An  interview  with  a  faculty  member  is  a  necessary 
pre-admission  procedure. 

Successful  graduate  study  of  social  work  is  accomplished  by  students  with 
varied  academic  backgrounds,  but  it  is  preferable  that  prospective  students  have 
a  bachelor's  degree  in  the  liberal  arts  with  a  concentration  of  courses  in  sociology, 
anthropology,  psychology,  or  other  behavioral  sciences.  Supervised  experience 
as  a  case  aide  or  sub-professional  social  worker  in  a  social  agency  enhances  capa- 
bilities for  graduate  study  in  many  cases. 

THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

The  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration  was  established  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia  in  1964  in  the  College  of  Business  Administration.  The  two 
degree  programs,  Master  of  Accountancy  and  Master  of  Business  Administration, 
administered  by  this  School  are  directly  related  to  Professional  development  for 
business  and,  in  general,  lead  to  professional  and  managerial  careers  in  the  field 
of  business.  The  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration  also  exercises  con- 
trol over  adult  and  service  programs  such  as  Executive  Development,  Supervi- 
sory Development,  and  other  special  programs  of  a  non-degree  nature. 

Other  advanced  degree  programs  in  the  fields  of  business  and  economics  are 
offered  by  the  Graduate  School  of  the  University.  These  include  the  Master  of 
Arts  in  Business,  the  Master  of  Arts  in  Economics,  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in 
Economics  and  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  Business  Administration. 

Prospective  graduate  students  with  an  interest  in  any  of  the  above  programs 
may  receive  information  by  writing  the  Graduate  School,  University  of  Georgia. 
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HOUSING 

There  is  a  men's  residence  hall  for  law  students  and  graduate  students. 

A  limited  amount  of  housing  is  available  for  graduate  women  who  apply  at 
an  early  date.  Additional  housing  facilities  at  fraternity  and  sorority  houses, 
religious  student  centers,  and  Y.W.C.A.  are  available  to  student  membership. 
Private  homes  and  boarding  houses  list  available  space  for  single  and  married 
students  with  the  Off  Campus  Housing  Office  (the  University  does  not  reserve 
this  housing  since  arrangements  for  it  are  made  by  personal  interview  between 
home  owners  and  the  individual  applicant).  Communications  on  housing  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Director  of  University  Housing.  Applications  for  married 
student  housing  may  be  obtained  from  the  Manager  of  Married  Student  Housing. 
Married  students  may  apply  for  housing  before  they  are  admitted  to  the  Uni- 
versity, but  assignment  will  not  be  made  until  they  have  been  notified  of  their 
official  acceptance. 

EXPENSES 

Residents  of  Georgia  pay  a  fee  of  $477  per  academic  year  of  three  quarters, 
payable  $159  at  the  beginning  of  each  quarter.  Non-residents  pay  an  additional 
amount  of  SI 80  per  quarter.  Any  resident  student  who  registers  for  less  than 
12  quarter  hours  pays  $11  per  hour  plus  $24  student  fees.  Any  non-resident 
student  who  registers  for  less  than  12  quarter  hours  pays  $26  per  hour  plus  S24 
student  fees.  Room,  board,  and  laundry  cost  approximately  $275  a  quarter  for 
students  living  in  University  housing.  Total  expenses  for  a  resident  of  Georgia 
will  be  at  least  $1,800  per  academic  year. 

Out-of-state  graduate  students  who  hold  assistantships  which  require  at  least 
one-third  time  service  are  assessed  fees  on  a  resident  basis. 

A  candidate  for  a  masters  degree  must  pay  a  $10  diploma  fee  and  a  candidate 
for  the  doctors  degree  must  pay  a  $25  graduation  fee.  The  doctoral  candidate 
must  also  pay  a  $25  microfilm  fee. 

The  graduation  fee  must  be  paid  by  March  1  for  the  June  graduation  and  by 
the  beginning  of  the  Summer  Quarter  for  August  graduation. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  STUDENTS  AS 
RESIDENTS  AND  NON-RESIDENTS 

1.  A  student  who  is  under  21  years  of  age  at  the  time  he  seeks  to  register  or 
re-register  at  the  beginning  of  any  quarter  will  be  accepted  as  a  resident  student 
only  upon  a  showing  by  him  that  his  supporting  parent  or  guardian  has  been 
legally  domiciled  in  Georgia  for  a  period  of  at  least  twelve  months  immediately 
preceding  the  date  of  registration  or  re-registration. 

2.  In  the  event  that  a  legal  resident  of  Georgia  is  appointed  as  guardian  of 
a  non-resident  minor,  such  minor  will  not  be  permitted  to  register  as  a  resident 
student  until  the  expiration  of  one  year  from  the  date  of  appointment,  and  then 
only  upon  proper  showing  that  such  appointment  was  not  made  to  avoid  pay- 
ment of  the  non-resident  fee. 

3.  If  a  student  is  over  21  years  of  age,  he  may  register  as  a  resident  student 
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onh   upon  a  showing  that  he  has  been  domiciled  in  Georgia  for  at  least  twelve 
months  pi  ior  to  the  registration  date. 

An\  period  of  time  during  which  a  person  is  enrolled  .is  a  student  in  am 
educational  institution  in  Georgia  ina\  not  be  counted  as  a  part  of  the  twelve 
months'  domicile  and  residence  herein  required  when  it  appears  thai  the  student 
came  into  the  State  and  remained  in  the  State  for  the  primary  purpose  of  attend- 
ing a  school. 

1.  A  full-time  faculty  member  of  the  University  System,  his  oi  her  spouse,  and 
minor  children  ma\  register  on  the  payment  of  resident  fees,  even  though  the 
faculty  member  has  not  been  a  resident  in  Georgia  for  twelve  months. 

5.  If  the  parents  or  legal  guardian  of  a  minor  changes  residence  to  another 
state  following  a  period  of  residence  in  Georgia,  the  minor  may  continue  to  take 
courses  for  a  period  of  twelve  consecutive  months  on  the  payment  of  resident 
fees.  After  the  expiration  of  the  twelve  months'  period,  the  student  may  continue 
his  registration  only  upon  the  payment  of  fees  at  the  non-resident  rate. 

6.  Military  personnel  and  their  dependents  may  become  eligible  to  enroll  in 
institutions  of  the  University  System  as  resident  students  provided  they  file  with 
the  institution  in  which  they  wish  to  enroll  the  following: 

(a)  A  statement  from  the  appropriate  military  official  showing  that  the  ap- 
plicant's "home  of  record"  is  the  State  of  Georgia;  and 

(b)  Evidence  that  applicant  is  registered  to  vote  in  Georgia;  or 

(c)  Evidence  that  applicant,  if  under  18  years  of  age,  is  the  child  of  parents 
who  are  registered  to  vote  in  Georgia;  and 

(d)  Evidence  that  applicant,  or  his  supporting  parent  or  guardian,  filed  a 
Georgia  State  income  tax  return  during  the  preceding  year. 

7.  Foreign  students  who  attend  institutions  of  the  University  System  under 
sponsorship  of  civic  or  religious  groups  located  in  this  state  may  be  enrolled  upon 
the  payment  of  resident  fees,  provided  the  number  of  such  foreign  students  in 
any  one  institution  does  not  exceed  the  quota  approved  by  the  Board  of  Regents 
for  that  institution. 

8.  All  aliens  shall  be  classified  as  non-resident  students;  provided,  however, 
that  an  alien  who  is  living  in  this  country  under  a  visa  permitting  permanent 
residence  or  who  has  filed  with  the  proper  federal  immigration  authorities  a 
Declaration  of  Intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  shall  have  the 
same  privilege  of  qualifying  for  resident  status  for  fee  purposes  as  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States. 

9.  Teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  Georgia  and  their  dependents  may  enroll 
as  students  in  University  System  institutions  on  payment  of  resident  fees,  when 
it  appears  that  such  teachers  have  resided  in  Georgia  for  nine  months,  that  they 
were  engaged  in  teaching  during  such  nine  months'  period,  and  that  they  have 
been  employed  to  teach  in  Georgia  during  the  ensuing  school  year. 

10.  If  a  woman  who  is  a  resident  of  Georgia  and  who  is  a  student  in  an  in- 
stitution of  the  University  System  marries  a  non-resident  of  the  State,  she  may 
continue  to  be  eligible  to  attend  the  institution  on  payment  of  resident  fees, 
provided  that  her  enrollment  is  continuous. 
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11.  If  a  woman  who  is  a  non-resident  of  Georgia  marries  a  man  who  is  a 
resident  of  Georgia,  she  will  not  be  eligible  to  register  as  a  resident  student  in  a 
University  System  institution  until  she  has  been  domiciled  in  the  State  of  Georgia 
for  a  period  of  twelve  months  immediately  preceding  the  date  of  registration. 

12.  Non-resident  graduate  students  who  hold  assistantships  requiring  at  least 
one-third  time  service  may  register  as  students  in  the  institution  in  which  they 
are  employed  on  payment  of  resident  fees. 

COURSE  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NOTE:  The  University  Schedule  of  Classes,  giving  the  courses  offered  by 
quarters,  is  included  in  the  student's  registration  materials.  There  is  a  special 
Schedule  of  Classes  for  Summer  School. 

All  courses  carry  five  (5)  quarter  hours  credit  unless  otherwise  stated.  No 
student  will  be  permitted  to  register  for  more  than  15  hours  credit  in  graduate 
courses  per  quarter  without  special  approval  by  the  graduate  Dean. 

In  each  department  the  thesis  or  dissertation  bears  the  number  930.  The  stu- 
dent must  register  for  the  thesis;  it  may  carry  from  five  to  fifty  hours  credit,  de- 
pending upon  the  amount  of  work  required. 

In  the  professional  degrees  that  have  as  a  requirement  a  problem  course,  this 
course  will  carry  the  number  921  with  the  departmental  designation  in  which 
the  problem  belongs.  (In  Education  the  number  is  965).  The  course  will  carry 
a  maximum  of  five  hours  for  all  professional  degrees. 

AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

S.  J.  BRANNEN 

(Livestock-Poultry ,  South   Campus) 

Graduate  work  in  Agricultural  Economics  leading  to  the  M.S.  Degree  offers  a 
wide  range  of  formal  courses,  and  thesis  research  may  be  undertaken  in  any  one 
of  the  following  fields  of  specialization:    (1)  Agricultural  Business  Management; 

(2)  Production  Economics;  (3)  Farm  Management;  (4)  Agricultural  Policy;  (5) 
Land  and  Water  Economics;    (6)  Agricultural  Finance;    (7)  Agricultural  Prices; 

(8)  Agricultural  Cooperatives;  (9)  Economic  Development;  and  (10)  Agricultural 
Marketing. 

Thesis  research  is  coordinated  with  the  Department's  overall  research  pro- 
gram. Students  may  select  a  thesis  topic  related  to  the  Department's  current  re- 
search projects  in  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  or  in  General  Research. 
In  addition  to  Experiment  Station  facilities  available  for  research,  the  farms 
and  related  business  firms  of  Georgia  serve  as  laboratories  for  economic  analyses. 
A  remote  communications  terminal  facilitates  use  of  the  University  Computer 
Center  in  Departmental  Research. 

Financial  assistance  is  available  for  deserving  graduate  students.  Most  of  this 
financial  assistance  is  in  the  form  of  Departmental  Research  Assistantships.  In 
addition,  the  student  is  eligible  for  both  teaching  and  research  assistantships 
of  the  Graduate  School. 
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600.  COOPERATIVE  BUSINESS  ORGANIZATIONS.  Prerequisite:  Agricul- 
tural Economics  301  and  300  oi  equivalent.  Mr.  Thompson  or  Mr.  Brown. 
Economic  nature  of  a  cooperative;  advantages  oi  pooling  business  volume; 
Appraising  cooperative  performance;  cooperative,  economic  and  business 
management   principles. 

601.  RURAL  ORGANIZATIONS.  Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Economics  210, 
Political  Science  101,  and  two  senior  division  courses  in  Economics  or  Agri- 
cultural Economics.  Mr.  Frazier. 

History  of  agricultural  organizations;  study  of  selected  rural  agencies  and 
organizations;  and  a  study  of  the  relationship  between  organizations  of 
rural  people  and  their  economic  well-being. 

602.  ADVANCED  FARM  ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT  (special 
field  trips  involved)  .  Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Economics  301  and  364  or 
equivalent,  Agronomy  321  or  equivalent  and  Animal  Science  373.  Mr. 
Frazier  or  Mr.  Wise. 

Analysis  of  economic  facts  of  individual  farm  plans  and  formulation  of 
economic  models  which  postulate  optimum  allocation  of  land,  labor  and 
capital  as  guides  for  maximum  revenue. 

603.  MARKETING  LIVESTOCK  AND  LIVESTOCK  PRODUCTS.  Prerequi- 
site: Agricultural  Economics  210,  two  Animal  Science  courses,  two  senior 
division  courses  in  Economics  or  Agricultural  Economics,  or  consent  of 
instructor.  Mr.  Frazier. 

An  economic  study  of  livestock  marketing  with  emphasis  on  functions  of 
marketing,  prices,  regulations,  and  the  institutions  that  implement  the 
marketing  of  livestock. 

608.  ECONOMICS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  LABOR  UTILIZATION.  Pre- 
requisite: Agricultural  Economics  210  and  two  senior  division  courses  in 
Economics  or  Agricultural  Economics.  Mr.  Thompson. 

Work  simplification  for  agricultural  firms  including  the  principles  and 
techniques  for  improving  layout,  materials  handling,  work  methods,  job 
instruction,  working  conditions,  crew  organization,  and  management. 

621.  AGRICULTURAL  ADJUSTMENTS  AND  RESOURCE  DEVELOP- 
MENT. Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Economics  300  or  equivalent  and  two 
senior  division  courses  in  Agricultural  Economics  or  Economics.  Mr. 
Saunders. 

The  application  of  fundamental  economic  principles  in  determining  effi- 
cient adjustments  in  agricultural  resource  use  consistent  with  economic 
growth,  and  changing  technology  and  economic  conditions. 

658.  INTERMEDIATE  ECONOMIC  PRINCIPLES.  Prerequisites:  Agricul- 
tural Economics  300,  Mathematics  100,  Economics  312  or  equivalent  and 
senior  standing.  Mr.  LaPlante. 

The  principles  of  competitive  and  imperfect  markets  in  the  allocation  of 
consumer  goods  and  inputs  of  factors  of  production  in  a  stable,  free  enter- 
prise economy. 

667.  AGRICULTURAL  PRICES.  Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Economics  300 
and  two  senior  division  courses  in  Economics  or  Agricultural  Economics. 
Mr.  Thompson  and  The  Staff. 
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The  integrated  use  of  price  theory  and  statistical  techniques  to  analyze  the 
behavior  of  prices,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  prices  of  agricultural 
commodities. 

669.  AGRICULTURAL  FINANCE.  Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Economics  300, 
two  senior  division  courses  in  Economics  or  Agricultural  Economics,  and 
consent  of  the  instructor.  Mr.  Thompson  or  Mr.  North. 
A  study  of  financial  problems  of  agricultural  businesses  including  budgetary 
analysis  of  financial  requirements;  financial  statements;  sources,  costs  and 
management  of  funds;  risk  reduction. 

671.  RESOURCE  ANALYSIS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  BUSINESSES.  Prerequi- 
site: Agricultural  Economics  304  and  300  or  equivalent  and  consent  of  in- 
structor. Mr.  Brown. 

The  relationship  of  inputs  and  outputs  between  agriculture  and  agricul- 
tural businesses;  analysis  of  factors  affecting  development  and  economic 
growth  in  developing  areas. 

680.  WATER  RESOURCE  ECONOMICS.  Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics 304  and  300.  Mr.  North. 

A  study  of  the  economic  aspects  of  the  use,  supply,  development  and  man- 
agement of  water  resources  with  special  emphasis  on  river  basin  and 
project  planning,  benefit-cost  analyses,  water  demands  and  multiple-use 
management  of  water  resources. 

702.  MANAGEMENT  IN  AGRICULTURE.  Prerequisites:  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics 301   and  300  or  equivalent.  Mr.  Frazier. 

The  study  of  relevant  economic  principles;  indentification  and  measure- 
ments for  decision  criteria;  analysis  of  managerial  alternatives  in  agricul- 
tural firms  and  their  aggregate  effects  on  resource  allocation  and  income. 

800.  SPECIAL  READINGS  IN  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS.  No  pre- 
requisites. Staff. 

An  in-depth  study  of  the  literature,  the  concepts  and  analytical  tools  for 
production  economics,  marketing  or  resource  economics.  Extensive  assign- 
ments in  the  student's  area  of  interest. 

808.  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMIC  THEORIES  AND  PROGRAMS.  Pre- 
requisite: Three  senior  division  courses  including  Agricultural  Economics 
458,  Economics  406,  or  equivalent.  Mr.  Saunders. 

Review  and  analysis  of  economic  theories  and  principles.  Fundamentals  of 
analyzing  specific  cause  and  effect  of  problems  in  agriculture. 

809.  ADVANCED  AGRICULTURAL  PRICE  ANALYSIS.  Prerequisite:  Agri- 
cultural Economics  467,  Economics  312  or  equivalent  and  consent  of  in- 
structor. Mr.  Miller. 

Price  theory  reconciled  with  problems  of  collecting  and  analyzing  price  data 
including  sources  and  methods  of  collecting  data,  projecting  trends,  simple 
and  multiple  regression,  matched  pairs  analysis,  and  sampling. 
821.  AGRICULTURAL  PROGRAMS  AND  POLICY.  Prerequisite:  Agricul- 
tural Economics  421  and  458  or  equivalent,  or  Economics  312  and  406  or 
equivalent.  Mr.  Saunders. 

An  analysis  of  alternative  governmental  programs  and  policies  as  they  re- 
late to  the  solution  of  specific  agricultural  problems. 
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830-831.  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS  RESEARCH.  5  hours  each.  Pre- 
requisite: Thirty  or  more  credit  hours  in  Agricultural  Economics  or  re- 
lated fields  at  the  senior  or  graduate  level.  Staff. 

Methodology,  techniques  and  guidance  for  individual  research  in  problems 
of  agricultural  economics. 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 
R.  H.  BROWN 

(Agricultural  Engineering  Center,  South   Campus) 

Graduate  study  in  engineering  can  be  carried  out  in  the  area  of  Agricultural 
Engineering.  The  program  leads  to  the  degree  Master  of  Science  with  a  major 
in  Agricultural  Engineering  and  consists  of  40  quarter  hours  in  course  work  plus 
10  hours  for  the  Thesis.  The  primary  goals  are  to  provide  the  student  with 
knowledge  of  new  and  advanced  concepts  of  engineering  analysis  and  design,  to 
deepen  their  understanding  of  the  applied  physical  sciences,  and  to  encourage 
independent  scientific  investigations  and  habits  of  continuing  education. 

The  principal  facilities  supporting  this  advanced  study  and  research  are  lo- 
cated in  the  Agricultural  Engineering  Center.  They  offer  exceptional  opportuni- 
ties for  investigations  involving  or  requiring  analog  and  digital  computers, 
instrumented  power  units,  shielded  test-rooms,  environmental  rooms,  reverb- 
eration chamber,  physical  properties  test  equipment  or  electronic  instrumenta- 
tion. The  mechanical  harvesting,  bioengineering,  tillage  and  soil  dynamics 
laboratories  and  the  possibility  of  conducting  research  at  the  Georgia  or  Coastal 
Plain  Experiment  Station  also  add  significantly  to  the  advantages  of  graduate 
study  at  Georgia. 

Assistantship  are  available  for  both  the  regular  and  the  sponsored  research 
programs  of  the  Department.  An  undergraduate  degree  in  Agicultural  Engineer- 
ing is  assumed.  Graduates  of  other  undergraduate  engineering  curricula  may 
require  additional  background  courses. 

701.  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING  APPLICATIONS.  Prerequisite:  Agri- 
cultural Engineering  203,  and  Education  336,  or  Plant  Pathology  353  and 
Animal  Husbandry  382,  or  equivalent.  Mr.  Harris. 

The  application  of  engineering  fundamentals  and  techniques  to  the  de- 
velopment of  instructional  programs  and  physical  facilities  for  mechanics 
in  secondary  and  area  schools.    (For  non-engineering  students.) 

703.  FUNCTIONAL  PLANNING  OF  FARM  STRUCTURES  AND  UTILI- 
TIES. Prerequisites:  Agricultural  Engineering  265  and  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics 301  or  equivalent.  Staff. 

Basic  problems  in  planning  farm  structures  for  typical  agricultural  enter- 
prises in  the  southeast;  development,  storage,  treatment  and  distribution 
of  farm  water  supplies;  and  the  collection  and  disposal  of  sewage  and  farm 
wastes.    (For  non-engineering  students.) 

704.  MODERN  FARM  AND  POWER  MACHINERY.  Prerequisites:  Agricul- 
tural Engineering  260  and  Agricultural  Economics  301  or  equivalent.  Mr. 
Rice. 
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Characteristics  and  principles  of  farm  tractors  and  power  units,  both  self- 
propelled  and  tractor-drawn,  and  related  machinery.  Emphases  are  on 
selection,  operation,  care,  maintenance,  and  management.  (For  non-engi- 
neering students.) 

705.  SOIL  AND  WATER  CONSERVATION.  3  hours.  Prerequisites:  Agricul- 
tural Engineering  220  and  Agricultural  Economics  301  or  equivalent.  Mr. 
Cobb. 

Technical  aspects  of  soil  and  water  conservation  methods;  planning  and 
management  of  drainage,  irrigation,  and  erosion  control  measures.  (For 
non-engineering  students.) 

706.  ELECTRIC  POWER  AND  CONTROL.  3  hours.  Prerequisites:  Agricul- 
tural Engineering  280  and  Agricultural  Economics  301  or  approval  of 
instructor.  Mr.  Brown. 

Principles  of  selection,  installation,  and  maintenance  of  electric  motors, 
controllers,  automatic  control  systems,  and  electric  heating  and  cooling 
equipment;  electric  measurements  as  evaluation  techniques.  (For  non- 
engineering  students.) 

707.  FARM  MATERIALS  HANDLING.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  Agricultural 
Engineering  706.  Mr.  White  and  Mr.  Wilson. 

Selection  and  evaluation  of  equipment  for  conveying,  grinding,  mixing, 
separating,  drying  and  storing  farm  products.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  plan- 
ning complete  materials  handling  systems.   (For  non-engineering  students.) 

708.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING  TECH- 
NOLOGY. Prerequisite:  3  courses  in  Agricultural  Engineering  and  con- 
sent of  instructor.  Mr.  Harris. 

A  study  dealing  with  special  problems  in  Mechanized  Agriculture  with 
emphasis  on  appropriate  engineering  concepts,  fundamentals,  applications, 
and  limitations.    (For  non-engineering  students.) 

802.  SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN  ENGINEERING.  Prerequisite:  BSAE  degree  or 
equivalent.  Staff. 

Special  problems  in  engineering  design,  analysis,  or  synthesis. 

803.  BIO-ENGINEERING  SYSTEMS.  Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Engineering 
374  and  371.  Mr.  Clark. 

Engineering  principles  applied  to  plant  and  animal  systems  and  environ- 
ments, including  principles  of  thermodynamics  and  kinetics  which  underlie 
the  function  of  living  cells  and  organisms. 

804.  SPECIAL  ELECTRICAL  PROBLEMS.  Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Engi- 
neering 388,  or  equivalent.  Mr.  Brown. 

The  linear  and  piecewise  analysis  of  certain  electric  circuits,  machines,  and 
transducers,  and  the  design  of  electromechanical  and  electromagnetic  sys- 
tems for  processing  and  evaluating  agricultural  products. 

805.  AGRICULTURAL  STRUCTURES  DESIGN.  Prerequisite:  Agricultural 
Engineering  371  and  377,  or  equivalent.  Mr.  Bonnicksen. 

Methods  of  analysis  of  indeterminate  structures,  elastic  arches,  torsion  of 
non-circular  sections  and  related  problems. 

806.  ADVANCED  FARM  POWER  AND  EQUIPMENT.  Prerequisite:  Agri- 
cultural Engineering  361,  362,  and  373,  or  equivalent.  Mr.  Rice. 
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Special  problems  dealing  with  design,  development  and  testing  of  agricul- 
tural tractors  and  machines. 

807.    SOIL  AND  WATER  CONSERVATION.   Prerequisite:    Agricultural   En- 
gineering 325  and  356,  or  equivalent  Mr.  Cobb  and  Mr.  Chesness. 
Advanced  studies  of  water  control  and  utilization  through  drainage,  irriga- 
tion and  conservation  engineering. 

809.  INDUSTRIAL  ELECTRONICS.  Prerequisites:  Mathematics  255,  Agricul- 
tural Engineering  384,  386.  Mr.  Brown. 

Electronic  circuits,  tubes  and  transistors  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
design  of  circuits  for  use  with  transducers  of  light,  moisture,  heat,  sound, 
and  mechanical  motion. 

810.  EXPERIMENTAL  STRESS  ANALYSIS.   Prerequisite:    Mathematics   255, 
Agricultural  Engineering  353  and  355.  Mr.  Rice. 

The  use  of  electrical  resistance  strain  gauges,  brittle  lacquers,  photo-elastic 
methods,  and  electronic  equipment  for  stress  analysis  determinations. 

811.  PROCESS   ENGINEERING.   Prerequisite:    Agricultural   Engineering   371 
and  375.  Mr.  Perry,  Mr.  White,  and  Mr.  Rodgers. 

Evaluation  and  development  of  engineering  aspects  of  the  processing  of 
agricultural  products  with  emphasis  on  equipment,  process  control,  ma- 
terials handling,  and  plant  layout  and  their  combination  into  systems  for 
processing  agricultural  products. 

813.    RESEARCH    METHODS    AND    INSTRUMENTATION.    Prerequisite: 
Graduate  status.  Mr.  Brown. 

Research  problems,  design  and  execution  of  experiments,  and  the  princi- 
ple applications  and  calibration  of  scientific  apparatus  and  equipment  used 
in  research. 


AGRICULTURAL  EXTENSION 
J.  J.  LANCASTER 

(Agricultural  Extension  Building,  South  Campus) 

The  purpose  of  the  Graduate  program  in  Agricultural  Extension  is  to  provide 
an  opportunity  for  professional  Cooperative  Extension  Service  personnel  to 
broaden  and  strengthen  their  base  of  technical  knowledge  and  add  the  dimension 
of  human  and  social  relations  that  is  so  essential  if  one  is  to  perform  effectively 
the  duties  of  a  general  adult  educator  within  the  context  of  the  public  service 
function  of  the   University. 

The  curriculum  leading  to  the  Master  of  Agricultural  Extension  degree  focuses 
on  understanding  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service  and  how  it  works.  Individ- 
ual programs  are  built  around  the  candidate's  need  for  additional  training  in 
appropriate  subject  matter,  human  relations,  communications,  Cooperative  Ex- 
tension Service  organization  and  methods,  and  informal  teaching-learning. 

Opportunities  for  study  and  research  are  offered  in  the  Extension  Education 
Department,  College  of  Agriculture,  other  departments  and  divisions  in  the 
College  of  Agriculture,  School  of  Home  Economics,  School  of  Forest  Resources, 
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other  schools  and  colleges  in  the  University  and  in  the  Cooperative  Extension 
Service. 

Prerequisites  for  entering  the  Master  of  Agricultural  Extension  degree  pro- 
gram are: 

1.  A  baccalaureate  degree  appropriate  to  one's  work. 

2.  One  year  of  professional  experience  in  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service 
or  closely  related  work. 

701.  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  IN  EXTENSION  WORK.  3  hours.  Prerequisite: 
Graduate  standing  plus  one  year  of  experience  in  Extension  or  closely 
related  work.  Staff. 

The  role  of  public  relations  in  educational  and  governmental  institutions; 
development  of  a  public  relations  program  for  Cooperative  Extension  work: 
enumerating  and  describing  the  specific  "Publics"  to  which  the  institution 
has  responsibility. 

702.  FAMILY  PROBLEMS  IN  LIVING  AND  FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT. 
2  hours.  Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing  plus  one  year  of  experience  in 
Extension  or  closely  related  work.  Staff. 

A  study  of  the  economy  in  which  the  American  family  lives;  incomes,  ex- 
penditures, security  savings;  legal  facts  relating  to  financial  planning;  im- 
provement of  money  management  in  the  home. 

703.  EFFECTIVE  USE  OF  INFORMATION  MEDIA  IN  EXTENSION 
WORK.  2  hours.  Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing  plus  one  year  of  ex- 
perience in  Extension  or  closely  related  work.  Staff. 

An  analysis  and  application  of  the  principles  of  human  behavior  that  have 
a  direct  bearing  on  Extension  instruction.  Consideration  is  given  to  relevant 
contribution  from  the  fields  of  educational,  industrial,  business  and  social 
psychology. 

704.  PRINCIPLES  AND  PROCEDURES  IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  4-H 
CLUB  WORK.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing  plus  one  year  of 
experience  in  Extension  or  closely  related  work.  Staff. 

The  principles  and  procedures  in  planning  and  conducting  4-H  Club  pro- 
grams and  activities;  selecting  projects;  selecting,  training,  and  using  volun- 
teer leaders;  working  with  and  through  organizations. 

705.  COMMUNICATION  IN  EXTENSION  WORK.  2  hours.  Prerequisite: 
Graduate  standing  plus  one  year  of  experience  in  Extension  or  closely 
related  work.  Staff. 

The  use  of  communications  media  in  Extension  work  with  special  emphasis 
on  Radio  and  Television. 

706.  ADMINISTRATION  AND  SUPERVISION  IN  EXTENSION.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing  plus  one  year  of  experience  in  Extension 
or  closely  related  work.  Staff. 

The  principles  of  administration  and  supervision  and  their  application  to 
the  Cooperative  Extension  Service. 

707.  PROGRAM  BUILDING  IN  EXTENSION.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:   Grad- 
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uate  standing  phis  one  year  of  experience  in  Extension  or  closely  related 
work.  Mr.  Lancaster. 

A  stud)  of  the  basic  problems,  principles  and  procedures  involved  in  Pro- 
gram Development  in  Cooperative  Extension  Work. 

708.  AGRICULTURAL  EXTENSION  ADMINISTRATION.  5  hours.  Pre- 
requisite: Graduate  standing  plus  one  year  of  experience  in  Extension  or 
closely  related  work.  Mr.  Lancaster. 

A  seminar  in  the  organization,  administration,  operation,  and  evaluation 
of  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service  and  its  educational  programs. 

70().  EXTENSION  EVALUATION.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing 
plus  one  year  of  experience  in  Extension  or  closely  related  work.  Staff. 
A  stud)  of  the  techniques  of  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  programs, 
methods  and  educational  activities  of  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  clarifying  objectives  and  teaching  procedures  as 
elements  of  the  evaluation  process;  sampling  procedures;  and  analysis  in- 
terpretation, presentation  and  use  of  data.  Students  will  be  helped  to 
develop  a  concept  of  evaluation  as  an  objective  process  helpful  and  neces- 
sary to  program  development  and  execution. 

921.    APPLIED  RESEARCH  IN  COOPERATIVE  EXTENSION  WORK.  Open 
only  to  candidates  for  the  Master  of  Agricultural  Extension  Degree. 
Functional  study  of  a  topic  or  problem  in  Cooperative  Extension  significant 
to  the  candidate's  area  of  work. 

AGRONOMY 
A.  R.  BERTRAND 

(Conner  Hall,  South  Campus) 

Doctoral  language  requirement:  two  languages,  with  the  possibility  of  substitu- 
tion of  a  tool,  to  be  determined  by  the  department,  in  lieu  of  one  language. 
Graduate  training  to  the  M.S.  and  Ph.D.  degrees  is  available  in  all  phases  of 
Agronomy.  In  depth  instruction  and  research  are  emphasized  in  both  crops  and 
soils.  Areas  of  major  specialization  in  crops  are:  Plant  breeding,  physiology,  pro- 
duction and  quality,  plant  growth  regulators,  forage  utilization,  and  seed  tech- 
nology. Areas  of  major  specialization  in  soils  are:  Chemistry,  classification, 
genesis,  fertility,  microbiology,  mineralogy,  plant  nutrition  and  physics.  Facilities 
available  for  graduate  training  include:  Seventeen  Agricultural  Research  Centers 
representing  soil  and  climatic  areas  of  the  state,  three  well  equipped  State 
Experiment  Stations,  and  cooperative  work  is  available  with  Federal  Research 
Laboratories  in  the  fields  of  soil  and  water  conservation,  and  agricultural  product 
utilization.  Interdepartmental  cooperation  in  related  fields  is  emphasized.  Co- 
operative facilities  for  data  analyses,  model  building,  and  system  synthesis  are 
available   through  the  Computer  Center. 

Students  with  strong  backgrounds  in  Biological,  Geological,  Physical,  Chem- 
ical and  related  sciences  are  encouraged  as  prospective  candidates  for  graduate 
training  in  Agronomy. 

601.    SEED  TECHNOLOGY.  Prerequisite:  Agronomy  324,  and  Botany  380,  or 
equivalent.  Mr.  Parkman. 
Seed  and  seedling  structure;  viability  and  vigor  or  seed;  physiology  of  germ- 
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ination;  dormancy;  hard  seeds;  moisture  determination;  storage  and  lon- 
gevity; sampling. 

623.  PRINCIPLES  OF  EXPERIMENTAL  METHODS  (See  Statistics  621). 
Prerequisite:  Agronomy  321  and  356,  or  equivalent  and  consent  of  in- 
structor. Mr.  Morris. 

Principles  and  practices  in  plant  and  animal  research  with  special  reference 
to  the  design  and  mechanical  procedure  with  experimental  plots.  The  ap- 
plications of  statistical  methods  to  laboratory  and  field  results  are  empha- 
sized. 

625.  PASTURE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  MANAGEMENT.  Prerequisite: 
Agronomy  321  and  356,  or  equivalent.  Mr.  Beaty. 

Fundamental  principles  of  growth  and  production  of  pasture  plants  and 
mixtures;  types  of  pastures  and  pasture  vegetation;  principles  of  establish- 
ment and  management  for  economical  production  and  soil  conservation. 

633.  ADVANCED  CROP  PRODUCTION.  Prerequisite:  Agronomy  333.  Mr. 
Weaver. 

Description  of  the  basic  principles  involved  in  economic  production  of 
cereal,  fiber,  food  and  drug  crops. 

634.  PRINCIPLES  OF  CHEMICAL  WEED  CONTROL.  Prerequisite:  Botany 
380.  Mr.  Eisner. 

Chemistry  of  herbicides  and  mode  of  action  of  important  weed  control 
chemicals. 

654.    SOIL    MORPHOLOGY    AND    CLASSIFICATION.    Prerequisite:     Two 
senior  division  courses  in  Agronomy  or  equivalent.  Mr.  Perkins. 
Morphological  characteristics  of  soils,  factors  influencing  these  characteris- 
tics and  classification  of  soils  of  the  U.S.    Several  full-day  field  trips  will  be 
required  at  the  student's  expense.    (Total  cost  about  $25.) 

658.  LAND  USE  AND  SOIL  CONSERVATION.  Prerequisite:  Agronomy  321 
and  356,  or  equivalent.  Mr.  Giddens. 

Soil  management  practices  pertaining  to  efficient  land  use  and  the  appli- 
cation of  these  practices  to  farm  planning,  and  soil  conservation. 

659.  SOIL  FERTILITY.  Prerequisite:  Agronomy  356  and  658,  or  equivalent. 
Mr.  Morris. 

Soil  conditions  affecting  availability  of  plant  nutrients,  methods  of  de- 
termining soil  fertility  and  insufficiency  of  plant  nutrients  in  soils,  and 
interpretation  of  chemical  and  biological  measurements  as  related  to  fer- 
tility maintenance  and  good  soil  management. 

660.  SOIL  PHYSICS.  Prerequisite:  Agronomy  210.  Staff. 

Physical  properties,  moisture  relations  and  methods  of  physical  analysis 
of  soils. 

661.  SOIL  MICROBIOLOGY.  (See  Bacteriology  661)  Three  lectures  and  two 
double  laboratory  periods.  Prerequisite:  Microbiology  350,  Agronomy  658 
or  consent  of  instructor.  Mr.  Giddens. 

A  survey  of  the  microorganisms  occurring  in  the  soil,  their  activities  and 
effects  on  soils  and  crops;  factors  affecting  them;  enumeration. 
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800.  AD\  \\(  ID  son.  (ill  \ihiRV.  Prerequisite:  Chemistr)  390  or  equiv- 
alent. Mr.  Leonard   (offered  1970  and  1972). 

Application  <>i  the  classical  concepts  of  thermodynamics,  colloidal  and 
surface  chemistry  to  soils.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  Interfacial  phenomena. 
Discussion  topics  include  chemical  equilibria,  ion  activities,  ion  exchange, 
soil  acidity,  the  theory  oi  electric  double  layer,  molecular  adsorption  and 
forces  between  soil  panicles. 

801.  RIM  ARCH  METHODS  IN  AGRONOMY.  Prerequisite:  Two  senior 
division  courses  in  Agronomy.  Mr.  Perkins. 

The  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  history  and 
development  of  Agronomic  research.  Instruments  and  techniques  available 
as  agronomic  research  tools  will  be  discussed.  Special  emphasis  will  be 
devoted  to  specific  problems  in  field,  greenhouse,  and  laboratory  investiga- 
tions in  which  a  research  project  outline  will  be  prepared,  an  experiment 
designed  and  executed,  and  the  data  presented  in  written  form  adapted 
for  publication   in  a  professional  journal. 

810.  ADVANCED  AGRONOMY  SEMINAR.  Up  to  6  hours.  Prerequisite:  Grad- 
uate standing.  Staff. 

Topics  relating  to  research  in  crops  and  soils,  including  literature  review 
and  results  pertaining  to  local  experimental  work.  Required  of  all  graduate 
students. 

812.    SPECIALIZED  PLANT  BREEDING.    (See  Plant  Pathologv  and  Genetics 

812.) 

821-822.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  AGRONOMIC  SCIENCE.  1  to  5  hours 
each.  Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing.  Staff. 

The  planning,  completion  and  reporting  of  short-time  problems  in  one  of 
the  plant  or  soil  sciences,  other  than  thesis,  conducted  in  the  library,  labora- 
tory, greenhouse,  or  field. 

827.  EXPERIMENTAL  DESIGN  (See  Statistics  827).  Prerequisite:  Agronomy 
623  or  equivalent.  Mr.  Morris.   (Not  offered  1969-70.) 

A  continuation  of  Agronomy  623,  including  the  design  and  analysis  of 
complex  experiments  with  a  large  number  of  treatments.  This  course  is 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  in  plant  science. 

852.  ADVANCED  SOIL  FERTILITY.  Prerequisite:  Agronomy  659,  or  equiva- 
lent. Mr.  Morris.   (Not  offered  1970-71.) 

Physical,  chemical,  and  bacteriological  aspects  of  soil  Fertility  as  related  to 
plant  growth. 

853.  METHODOLOGY  IN  SOIL  CHEMISTRY.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  280 
and  Agronomy  659,  or  equivalent.  Mr.  McCreery.  (Offered  1971  and  1973.) 
Special  treatment  of  methods  used  in  soil  and  plant  analyses.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  chemical  laboratory  methods  and  equipment  used  in  soil  investi- 
gation; however,  physical  and  biological  methods  are  also  presented.  In- 
terpretation of  experimental  data  is  stressed. 

854.  ADVANCED  SOIL  MORPHOLOGY  AND  GENESIS.  Prerequisite:  Agron- 
omy 654  and  Agronomy  659,  or  equivalent  Mr.  Perkins.  (Offered  1970  and 
1972;  also  Summer,  1969  and  1971.) 
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Morphological  features  of  soils,  factors  influencing  these  features,  and  con- 
cepts and  theories  of  origin  and  development  of  soils  with  emphasis  on  clay 
mineralogy. 

860.  SOIL  PHYSICAL  FACTORS  AND  PLANT  GROWTH.  Prerequisite: 
Botany  380  and  Agronomy  660.  Mr.  Box.  (Offered  in  1969  and  1971.) 
Consideration  will  be  given  to  certain  fundamental  relations  resulting  when 
plants  are  subjected  to  a  varying  physical  environment.  Special  emphasis 
will  be  placed  upon  the  effects  of  soil  moisture  as  related  to  plant  growth, 
nutrient  uptake  and  other  physiological  processes. 

930.    THESIS  IN  AGRONOMY.  Staff. 

ANIMAL  SCIENCE 
WILLIAM  P.  FLATT 

(Livestock-Poultry  Building,  South   Campus) 

Doctoral   language   requirement:    two   languages.   Courses   in   a   supporting   dis- 
cipline may  replace  one  language  with  the  approval  of  the  graduate  committee. 

The  Master  of  Science  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degrees  are  offered  in  Animal 
Science  with  the  opportunity  to  specialize  in  animal  breeding,  nutrition,  phys- 
iology of  reproduction,  and  animal  production.  Courses  in  the  department  and 
appropriate  courses  in  Dairy  Science,  Poultry  Science,  Biochemistry,  Statistics, 
Microbiology  and  other  departments  provide  in-depth  training  and  laboratory 
experiences.  Amino  acid  analyzers,  gas-liquid  chromatographs,  a  flame  spectro- 
photometer, a  gas  flow  Gieger  tube  detector,  a  whole  body  counter,  an  atomic 
absorption  spectrophotometer,  a  sonoscope  and  other  equipment  are  available 
for  use  in  teaching  and  research.  Research  facilities  include:  laboratories 
equipped  to  handle  radioisotopes  and  many  chemical  and  biological  analyses, 
small  and  large  animal  metabolism  rooms  and  equipment,  temperature  control 
chambers  for  small  animals,  and  research  facilities  on  farms  located  near  the 
campus  and  in  the  state.  Service  of  the  University  Computer  Center  is  available 
for  data  processing. 

Prospective  students  who  desire  financial  aid  may  apply  for  assistance  directly 
to  the  Animal  Science  Department.  A  limited  number  of  teaching  and  research 
assistantships  for  training  of  students  in  both  research  and  teaching  and  assistance 
to  the  faculty  are  available.  Other  assistantships  are  available  through  the  Grad- 
uate School  and  application  for  these  should  be  made  directly  to  the  Graduate 
School. 

602.    ADVANCED  ANIMAL  NUTRITION.  Prerequisite:  Animal  Science  373, 
360,  361   or  Zoology  390  or  Veterinary  Medicine  310,  or  equivalent.  Mr. 

Lassiter. 

A  study  of  the  chemical  composition  and  the  physical  and  chemical  proper- 
ties of  feeds  and  feed  nutrients;  the  digestion,  absorption  and  metabolism 
of  the  nutrients;  factors  affecting  nutrient  utilization;  the  functions  of  the 
different  nutrients;  the  nutrient  requirements  of  farm  animals;  the  effects 
of  nutrient  deficiencies  and  how  to  correct  and  prevent  them. 
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604.  THE  GENETIC  IMPROVEMEN1  OF  FARM  ANIMALS.  Prerequisite: 
Animal  Science  372  or  equivaleni  and  one  othei  senior  division  course  in 
Animal  .Science  or  closel)  related  department.  Mr.  Scarth. 

1  he  development  oi  practical  and  genetically  sound  programs  involving  the 
stud)  and  application  oi  genetic  principles  underlying  selection,  systems  ol 
mating  and  performance  testing. 

605.  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  REPRODUCTION  IN  FARM  ANIMALS.  Prerequi- 
site: Animal  Science  372  or  equivalent,  Zoology  390  or  Veterinary  Medicine 
310  and  at  least  one  othei  senior  division  course  in  Animal  Science  or 
c  loseh  related  field.  Mr.  Johnson. 

A  study  of  the  physiology  ol  reproduction  of  farm  animals,  including  the 
advanced  aspects  of  the  technological  control  of  the  reproductive  processes. 

773.  ADVANCED  LIVESTOCK  FEEDING.  Prerequisite:  Animal  Science  373 
or  permission  of  instructor.  Mr.  Sea  lew 

An  advanced  course  designed  to  provide  current  information  relative  to 
recent  developments  in  the  field  of  animal  nutrition  and  their  impact  on 
livestock  feeding  in  present  day  practice  as  well  as  the  scientific  principles 
on  which  they  are  based.  Limited  to  candidates  for  advanced  degrees  in 
Education  or  Agricultural  Extension. 

801-802.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  ANIMAL  SCIENCE.  5  hours  each.  Pre- 
requisite: Animal  Science  402,  404  or  405,  or  equivalent  and  permission  of 
instructor.  Mr.  Scarth,  Mr.  Cnllison,  Mr.  Lassiter,  Mr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Secrley. 
Library  and  laboratory  problems  dealing  with  different  phases  of  livestock 
production. 

805.  EXPERIMENTAL  METHODS  IN  ANIMAL  NUTRITION.  Prerequi- 
site: Animal  Science  402  or  equivalent.  Mr.  Lassiter. 

A  study  of  the  experimental  methods  used  in  animal  nutrition  research; 
the  nature  and  significance  of  chemical  determinations,  feeding  trials,  di- 
gestion trials,  and  metabolism  studies. 

806.  MINERALS  AND  VITAMINS  IN  THE  NUTRITION  OF  FARM 
ANIMALS.  Prerequisite:  Animal  Science  402-602.  Mr.  Secrley. 

A  detailed  study  of  the  roles  which  the  various  individual  minerals  and 
vitamins  play  in  the  nutrition  of  cattle,  sheep  and  swine  and  particular 
emphasis  on  new  developments  in  the  field. 

810  a-b-c.  SEMINAR  IN  ANIMAL  SCIENCE.  1  hour  each  quarter.  Prerequi- 
site: Animal  Science  360,  361  and  372  or  equivalent.  Mr.  Cnllison,  Mr. 
Lassiter,  Mr.  Scarth   Mr.  Seerley,  Mr.  Johnson. 

Weekly  meetings  devoted  to  discussions  of  current  problems  and  research 
in  the  field  of  Animal  Science. 

826.  STATISTICAL  METHODS  IN  ANIMAL  SCIENCE.  Prerequisite:  Statis- 
tics 422  or  equivalent.  Mr.  Scarth. 

A  study  of  special  experimental  designs  and  statistical  procedures  particu- 
larly applicable  to  animal  research. 

828.  POPULATION  GENETICS  (See  Statistics  828).  Prerequisite:  Animal 
Science  404  and  826,  or  equivalent.  Staff. 

Statistical  ;in;il\sis  of  the  genetic  structure  of  animal  populations  and  .i 
study  of  the  genetic  forces  responsible  for  the  changes  in  these  populations. 

930.    THESIS  IN  ANIMAL  SCIENCE.  Staff. 
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ART 

LAMAR  DODD 

(Visual  Arts  Building,  North  Campus) 

The  Department  of  Art  offers  programs  for  the  Master  of  Fine  Arts,  the  Master 
of  Art  Education,  and  the  Master  of  Art  in  Art  History,  all  organized  to  develop 
the  student's  creative  independence  and  professional  capability  as  a  producing 
artist,  designer,  and  scholar  in  a  total  environment  of  living  art.  The  depart- 
mental philosophy  particularly  stresses  that  these  goals  meet  in  the  art  educator 
who  must  attain  professional  standards  in  the  graduate  studio  as  well  as  in  the 
classroom. 

The  Visual  Arts  building  which  has  won  national  design  awards  emphasizes 
the  interdependence  of  art  disciplines.  It  has  studios  and  work  areas  for  drawing 
and  painting,  art  education,  printmaking,  photography,  graphic  design,  interior 
design,  ceramics  and  glass  blowing.  Art  history  is  taught  in  specially  designed 
and  equipped  classrooms  and  seminars.  Other  buildings  near  by  house  sculpture, 
metalsmithing  and  fabric  design.  Graduate  studios  are  available. 

Applicants  are  admitted  for  all  quarters.  Applications  for  departmental  awards 
and  assistantships  should  be  made  to  Mr.  Lamar  Dodd,  Head  of  the  Art  Depart- 
ment before  February  15  for  the  Fall  quarter,  and  as  early  as  possible  before  the 
opening  of  succeeding  quarters. 

The  Georgia  Museum  of  Art  has  facilities  for  large  traveling  shows.  A  strong 
study  collection  of  modern  American  art  is  supplemented  by  works  on  loan 
from  the  National  Gallery  in  Washington,  D.C. 

601.    TECHNIQUES    OF    ART    APPRECIATION    AND    CRITICISM.    Mr. 

Feldman,  Mr.  Kent,  and  Staff. 

An  inquiry  into  alternative  modes  of  analyzing,  interpreting  and  evaluating 
works  of  art;  the  conscruction  of  art  appreciation  curricula;  critical  tech- 
nique as  employed  in  classroom  teaching  strategies. 

611.    AESTHETICS  (See  Philosophy  611)  .  The  Staff. 

635.    ART  CRITICISM.  Prerequisite:  Four  fine  arts  courses,  two  of  which  must 
be  in  the  senior  division.  Mr.  Feldman. 

The  theory  and  practice  of  analyzing,  interpreting  and  appraising  works  of 
art.  The  student  will  be  required  to  demonstrate  competence  in  critical 
analysis  and  explication. 

650-651.  GUIDED  FOREIGN  STUDY  IN  ART  HISTORY.  Five  hours  each. 
Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  art  history  courses  or  comparable  back- 
ground and  permission  of  instructor.  Mr.  Walker  and  Staff. 
A  systematic,  on-the-spot  study  of  a  selected  and  logically  unified  group  of 
art  works  found  in  foreign  collections,  sites,  museums.  The  range  of  study 
will  be  determined  by  the  instructor  and  basically  be  within  the  field  of 
the  Visual  Arts.  Where  possible  local  library  and  archival  resources  will  be 
used.  Lecture  and  discussions  before  and  during  the  period  of  travel  will 
coordinate  the  activities  and  bring  in  factors  of  local  environmental  in- 
fluence. 
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665.  RENAISSANCE    ARCHITECT  URE.  Prerequisite:    rwo  senior  division  an 
history  courses  or  equivalent.  Mr.  DeZurko  and  Staff. 

A  surve)  oi  the  "new"  architecture  o(  the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  em- 
phasizing such  bases  oi  the  style  as  genera]  principles,  revival  ol  classical 
Forms,  and  individual  contributions.  Italian  works  1>\  such  masters  as 
Brunelleschi,  Alberti,  Bramante,  Michelangelo  and  Palladio  will  be  dis- 
(  ussed. 

666.  ARCHITECTURE  AND  DECORATION  EN  is  I  II  CENTURY  FRANC1 

AND  ENGLAND.  Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  art  history  courses  or 
equivalent.  Mr.  DeZurko  and  Staff. 

A  stud)  of  the  various  styles  of  architecture  and  Interior  decoration  in  the 
two  leading  18th  century  centers.  Discussions  will  revolve  around  changing 
concepts  ol  form,  expanding  sources  of  inspiration,  reaction  against  tradi- 
tion, and  theoretical  reevaluation  of  design.  Topics  to  be  considered  are  the 
Rococo,  Neoclassicism,  the  Gothic  and  Greek  revivals,  and  the  Chinese 
vogue. 

673.  THE  CLASSICAL  TRADITION  IN  THE  VISUAL  ARTS.  Prerequisite: 
Two  senior  division  art  history  courses.  The  Staff. 

An  analysis  of  Classical  styles  from  the  5th  century  B.C.  through  the  17th 
century.  The  Classical  Tradition  will  be  exemplified  by  such  artists  as 
Phidias  and  such  monuments  as  the  Parthenon  and  subsequent  manifes- 
tations in  the  work  of  artists  such  as  Raphael  and  Poussin.  The  course  will 
present  a  unified  picture  of  a  continually  evolving  style  in  both  the  ancient 
and  the  modern  world. 

674.  GREEK   ART   OF   THE   CLASSIC    PERIOD.    Prerequisite:    Two    senior 
division  art  history  courses  or  equivalent.  The  Staff. 

A  specialized  study  of  Greek  architecture  and  sculpture  of  the  Classic 
period.  An  interpretative  approach  to  the  evolution  of  the  refinements  of 
artistic  style  in  Greece  and  related  areas  during  the  5th  and  4th  centuries 
B.C. 

675.  GREEK   ART    OF   THE    HELLENISTIC    PERIOD.    Prerequisite:    Two 
senior  division  art  history  courses  or  equivalent.  Tlie  Staff. 

A  specialized  study  of  Greek  architecture  and  sculpture  of  the  Hellenistic 
Period.  An  interpretative  approach  to  the  evolution  of  the  artistic  style  in 
the  period  of  Alexander. 

676.  HISTORY    OF    HELLENIC    ART.    Prerequisite:    Two    senior    division 
art  history  courses  or  equivalent.  The  Staff. 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  Archaic    and   Early  Classical   Greek  sculpture 

and  architecture. 

677.  ROMAN  ART.  Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  art  histoiv   courses.   The 
Staff. 

Roman  art  during  the  periods  of  the  Republic  and  the  Empire,  while  Rome 
was  in  direct  contact  with  the  great  Hellenistic  art  centers  such  as  Alexan- 
dria, Pergamon  and  Antioch;  these  contacts  as  they  influenced  Roman  art; 
and  the  most  significant  results  ol  these  cultural  in  ten  hanges  to  civilization. 
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680.  ART  OF  THE  ITALIAN  RENAISSANCE.  Prerequisite:  Two  senior  divi- 
sion courses  in  art  history.  The  Staff. 

A  study  of  architecture,  sculpture  and  painting  of  the  14th,  15th,  and  16th 
centuries  in  Italy. 

681.  HISTORY  OF  NORTHERN  RENAISSANCE  ART.  Prerequisite:  Two 
senior  division  art  history  courses.  The  Staff. 

Historical  study  of  the  architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  and  minor  arts 
north  of  the  Alps  from  the  waning  of  the  Medieval  Period  to  around  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  century.  The  artistic  achievements  in  France,  Ger- 
many, England,  and  the  Low  Countries  will  be  presented  against  the  back- 
ground of  their  political,  social,  and  literary  accomplishments. 

682.  BACKGROUNDS  OF  MODERN  ART,  19TH  CENTURY.  Prerequisite: 
Two  senior  division  art  history  courses  or  equivalent.  Mr.  DeZurko  and 
Mr.   Walker. 

A  study  of  the  roots  of  modern  art  as  they  are  found  in  19th  century  archi- 
tecture, painting  and  sculpture  in  Europe  and  the  United  States. 

683.  MODERN  ART,  20TH  CENTURY.  Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  art 
history  courses  or  equivalent.  Mr.  DeZurko  and  Mr.  Walker. 

Art  of  the  present  century  with  illustrative  studies  of  the  most  important 
artists,  analyses  of  their  works  and  sources  of  origin,  beginning  with  French 
Fauvism  and  German  Expressionism  in  painting,  paralleled  with  studies  of 
experimental  tendencies  in  sculpture  and  architecture  and  other  visual  arts 
which  are  traced  to  works  of  the  present  day. 

684.  HISTORY  OF  BAROQUE  ART.  Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses 
in  art  history.  The  Staff. 

The  history  and  evolution  of  art  from  the  end  of  the  Renaissance  to  the 
Industrial  Revolution  and  its  correlation  with  the  culture  of  Western 
Europe.  Special  study  is  given  to  such  major  artists  as  Bernini,  El  Greco, 
Velazquez,  Rubens,  Rembrandt,  Vermeer,  Poussin,  and  Watteau. 
685a.  THE  ART  OF  THE  BAROQUE  IN  ITALY,  SPAIN  AND  FRANCE. 
Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  art  history  courses  or  equivalent.  The 
Staff. 

An  analysis,  beginning  with  the  17th  century  in  France,  Italy  and  Spain, 
detailing  the  rise  of  the  Baroque  and  its  development. 

685b.  THE  ART  OF  THE  BAROQUE  IN  HOLLAND,  BELGIUM  AND  EN- 
GLAND. Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  art  history  courses  or  equiv- 
alent.  The  Staff. 

Intensive  investigation  of  the  art  of  Northern  Europe,  concentrating  on 
such  major  artists  as  Rubens,  Rembrandt,  Vermeer  and  Van  Dyck,  while 
relating  the  art  of  the  period  to  the  political,  philosophical  and  literary 
environment. 

688.  THE  ART  OF  PRE-COLUMBIAN  AMERICA.  Prerequisite:  Two  senior 
division  art  history  courses  or  equivalent.  Mr.  Walker. 

An  examination  of  the  art  product  of  America  from  earliest  times  through 
the  15th  century.  Emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  pre-Inca  and  Inca  peoples 
of  South  America  and  the  Maya,  Zapotec,  Toltec,  Aztec,  and  related  peo- 
ples of  Mexico  and  Central  America. 
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689.  POS  l -COLUMBIAN  LATIN  AMERICAN  ART.  Prerequisite:  Twosenioi 
division  ari  history  courses  or  equivalent.  Mr.  Walker. 

A  siud\  ol  the  unique  product  resulting  Erom  the  combination  oi  Western 
Culture  with  native  arts  in  Latin  America  Erom  the  15th  century  to  the 
present. 

690.  OBJECTIVES  OF  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  ART.   Prerequisite:   Two 
senior  division  art  history  courses  or  equivalent.  The  Staff. 

A  consideration  of  painting  and  sculpture  toda\  against  its  historical  back- 
ground, with  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  links  between  characteristic 
contemporary  expressions  and  the  work  of  the  past  accepted  as  belonging 
to  the  Centra]  Western  Tradition.  A  reading  seminar  related  to  lectures. 

691.  EARLY  MEDIEVAL  ART.  Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  art  history 
courses  or  equivalent.  The  Staff. 

Begins  with  the  collapse  of  antique  civilization  and  traces  the  subsequent 
art  historical  developments  of  architecture,  sculpture,  painting  and  the 
minor  arts  in  the  succeeding  period  of  the  Middle  Ages.  A  review  of  Roman 
and  Early  Christian  art  and  the  progression  of  Byzantine  artistic  endeavor 
in  the  East. 

692.  MEDIEVAL  ART  OF  WESTERN   EUROPE.   Prerequisite:    Two  senior 
division  art  history  courses  or  equivalent.   The  Staff. 

European  art  from  the  Carolingian  through  the  Gothic  period.  The  sources 
and  development  of  various  styles  in  their  national  and  international  varia- 
tions. 

694.  THE  ARTS  OF  INDIA  AND  EARLY  CHINA.  Prerequisite:  Two  senior 
division  art  history  courses  or  equivalent.  The  Staff. 

A  survey  of  sculpture,  painting  and  architecture  in  India,  China,  Japan, 
Korea,  and  Southeast  Asia  from  3000  B.C.  to  the  5th  century.  The  arts  of 
each  country  will  be  studied  in  the  light  of  historical,  religious,  philosophic, 
and  cultural  background  of  their  periods;  the  interrelationships  of  the  arts 
of  the  different  areas  will  be  carefully  examined. 

695.  THE  ARTS  OF  LATER  CHINA  AND  JAPAN.  Prerequisite:  Two  senior 
division  art  history  courses  or  equivalent.  The  Staff. 

A  survey  of  sculpture,  painting  and  architecture  from  the  5th  to  the  20th 
century. 

698.  ARTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  BEFORE    1865.   Prerequisite:    Two 
senior  division  art  history  courses  or  equivalent.  Mr.  Walker. 

A  study  of  the  arts  of  the  area  of  the  United  States  beginning  with  that  of 
the  American  Indians  and  continuing  with  the  architecture,  sculpture, 
painting,  and  minor  arts  from  Colonial  times  until  1865.  The  sources  for 
these  arts  and  their  relationship  to  the  physical  and  social  situation. 

699.  ARTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1865  -  PRESENT.  Prerequisite:  Two 
senior  division  art  history  courses,  or  equivalent.  Mr.   Walker. 

A  study  of  the  arts  of  the  United  States  from  1865  through  the  periods  of 
industrialization  and  international  political  and  economic  leadership.  Stress 
is  given  the  evolving  role  of  American  cultural  characteristics  found  in 
architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  and  minor  arts  (particularly  industrial 
design)  ,  their  present-day  manifestations  and  significance. 
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702.  DRAWING  AND  COMPOSITION.  Five  3-hour  studio  periods  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  Art  323  and  334.  Mr.  Dodd  and  Mr.  Morgan. 

703.  DRAWING  AND  COMPOSITION.  Five  3-hour  studio  periods  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  Art  702.  Mr.  Dodd  and  Mr.  Morgan. 

704.  ADVANCED  LETTERING  AND  TYPOGRAPHY.  Prerequisite:  Two 
senior  division  courses  in  graphic  design  and  consent  of  instructor.  Mr. 
Dieball. 

Creative  manipulation  of  lettering,  calligraphy,  plastic  patterns,  and  tech- 
nical processes  integrated  toward  functional  communication. 

706.  ART  FOR  MECHANICAL  REPRODUCTION.  Five  3-hour  laboratory 
periods  per  week.  Prerequisite:  Four  senior  division  courses  in  graphic 
design.  Mr.  Dieball. 

Research  in  and  experimentation  with  the  manipulation  of  drawing  and 
painting  media  and  techniques  applicable  to  mass  reproduction  through 
the  medium  of  photo-engraving. 

707.  THREE-DIMENSIONAL  DESIGN.  Five  3-hour  studio  periods  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  graphic  design.  Mr.  Dieball. 
Comprehensive  problems  in  applied  graphic  and  three-dimensional  design. 
Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  developmental,  structural  and  communica- 
tive processes,  and  the  solution  in  environmental  terms. 

708.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  GRAPHIC  DESIGN.  Five  3-hour  studio  periods 
per  week.  Prerequisite:  Three  senior  division  courses  in  graphic  design. 
Mr.  Dieball  and  Mr.  Lowrey. 

Advanced  individual  research  into  graphic  design  media  and  techniques 
and  their  application  to  visual  communication. 

717.  ADVANCED  PRINTMAKING.  Five  3-hour  laboratory  periods  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  Minimum  of  four  senior  division  courses  in  drawing  and 
painting.  Mr.  Morgan. 

Advanced  work  in  printmaking  media  including  the  traditional  intaglio 
processes  of  etching,  engraving,  drypoint,  aquatint  and  mezzotint.  The 
various  relief  and  planographic  processes.  The  collograph  and  serigraph 
processes  and  the  combination  of  these  various  processes. 

720.  PHOTOGRAPHIC  DESIGN.  Five  3-hour  laboratory  periods  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  Art  320,  and  permission  of  instructor.  Mr.  Sanderson. 

An  investigation  of  the  experimental  potential  of  the  light  sensitive 
medium  in  an  effort  to  implement  an  awareness  and  ability  in  this  ex- 
panding   and    dominant    mode  of  visual    communication. 

721.  PHOTOGRAPHIC  DESIGN.  Five  3-hour  laboratory  periods  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  Art  720.  Mr.  Sanderson. 

An  advanced  course  in  creative/experimental  color  photography  with 
emphasis  on  personal  graphic  statements. 

722.  PHOTOGRAPHIC  DESIGN  PROBLEMS.  Five  3-hour  laboratory  periods 
per  week.  Prerequisite:  Art  721.   Mr.  Sanderson. 

A  course  for  students  having  sufficient  background  and  technical  skill  in 
creative  photography  to  carry  on  independent  investigation.  Problems 
combining  design  extension  and  advanced  techniques  will  be  directed  by 
the  instructor. 
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723a,  I).  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  ART  EDUCATION.  5  hours  each  quarter 
to  total  of  10  hours.  Prerequisite:   Permission  of  instructor.  Mr.  Feldman, 

Mr.  Kent  (uid  Mr.  Wachowiak. 

Specific    problem   hums,  according   to   individual    needs,    arc    investigated, 

discussed  and  evaluated. 

731.  PAINTING.  Five  3-hour  studio  periods  per  week.  Prerequisite:  Art  323, 
334.  Mr.  Doddand  Staff. 

732.  PAINTING.  Five  3-hour  studio  periods  per  week.  Prerequisite:  Art  731. 
Mr.  Dodd  and  Staff. 

735.  PHILOSOPHY  OF  ART  EDUCATION.  Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division 
courses  in  art.  Mr.  Feldman  and  Staff. 

The  course  deals  with  the  theoretical  grounds  for  the  conduct  of  art 
instruction  as  found  in  the  thought  of  William  Morris,  John  Dewey,  Russell 
Lynes,  Louis  Kronenberger,  Viktor  Lowenfeld,  Thomas  Munro,  Moholy- 
Nagy,  Lyman  Bryson  and  others. 

736.  THE  TEACHING  OF  ART  IN  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOL.  Five  lab- 
oratory periods.  Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  art. 

For  advanced  students  in  art  education  and  administration  of  secondary 
school  programs.  Recommended  practice  in  qualitative  curriculum  plan- 
ning, together  with  laboratory  projects  that  identify  the  unique  problems 
in  secondary  school  art,  including  philosophical,  motivational  and  evalu- 
ative aspects. 

737.  CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT  IN  ART  EDUCATION.  Prerequisite: 
Two  senior  division  art  or  art  education  courses  and  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. The  following  major  substantive  issues  in  curriculum  development  in 
art  education  will  be  considered  and  analyzed:  meaning  and  method  of 
curriculum  improvement;  guide  lines  for  curriculum  improvement;  cur- 
riculum decision  making;  testing  and  evaluating  operational  curriculum 
innovations;  and  focus  on  change. 

739.  SUPERVISION  OF  ART.  Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  art. 

Mr.  Wachowiak  and  Staff. 

A  Seminar  approach,  dealing  with  the  specific  problems  of  the  supervisor, 
consultant  or  director  of  the  art  program  in  the  community  schools,  in- 
cluding qualitative  curriculum  planning  and  strategies  for  building  the 
art  potential  of  the  classroom  teacher. 

740.  THE  TEACHING  OF  ART  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL.  Five 
laboratory  periods.  Prerequisite:  two  senior  division  courses  in  art. 
For  advanced  students  in  art  education  and  administration  of  elementary 
school  programs.  Recommended  practices  in  qualitative  curriculum  plan- 
ing, together  with  laboratory  projects  that  identify  the  unique  problems 
in  elementary  school  art,  including  philosophical,  motivational  and  evalu- 
ative aspects. 

741.  HISTORY  OF  ART  EDUCATION.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  two  senior  di- 
vision courses  in  art  or  art  education. 

The  development  of  art  educational  theory  and  piactice  in  the  institu- 
tional setting  of  American  schools,  beginning  with  the  industrial  arts  and 
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drawing  instruction  initiated  in  the  Massachusetts  schools  in  the  19th  cen- 
tury; the  theories  of  Arthur  Wesley  Dow,  Walter  Smith,  Royal  Bailey 
Farnum,  Norman  C.  Meier,  John  Dewey,  Viktor  Lowenfeld,  Thomas 
Munro,  and  others.  European  figures  such  as  Franz  Cizek,  Herbert  Read, 
Walter  Gropius,  and  L.  Moholy-Nagy  will  also  be  considered. 

742.  DOCENTSHIP.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  art 
or  art  education.  Mr.  Feldman,  Mr.  Paul  and  Staff. 

Problems  of  museum  art  education;  use  of  collections  in  painting,  sculpture 
and  the  applied  arts  as  material  for  instruction  for  school  groups  and  the 
general  public;  the  organization  of  curricular  materials  based  on  museum 
holdings;  planning  of  exhibitions  and  exhibition  programs.  Students  will 
be  assigned  practical  problems  in  coordination  with  the  Georgia  Museum 
of  Art. 

743.  READINGS  IN  ART  EDUCATION.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  Graduate 
standing  as  art  major. 

An  inquiry  into  the  dominant  forces  that  have  shaped  and  are  influencing 
contemporary  art  education.  Consideration  will  be  given  to  the  writings 
of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Rousseau,  Herbert,  Pestalozzi,  Froebel,  Dewey,  Bruner 
and  McLuhan. 

748.  HISTORY  OF  FABRIC  ARTS.  Prerequisite:  two  senior  division  courses 
in  art  and  permission  of  instructor.  Mr.  Kaufman. 

Study  of  the  historical  development  of  the  fabric  arts  from  the  prehistoric 
period  to  the  present. 

749.  FABRIC  DESIGN.  Five  three-hour  laboratory  periods.  Prerequisite:  Art 
350a,  and  permission  of  instructor.  Mr.  Kaufman. 

Investigation  of  non-woven  fabric  structure  as  it  relates  to  handcraft  and 
industrial  methods. 

750a,  b.  FABRIC  DESIGN-STRUCTURE.  Five  hours  each  to  a  total  of  ten 
hours.  Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  art  courses  and  permission  of  in- 
structor. Mr.  Kaufman. 

Problems  in  fabric  structure  for  advanced  students  in  fabric  design  who 
are  able  to  carry  on  independent  study.  Research  problems  combining 
technology  with  design  in  consultation  with  the  instructor. 

751a,  b.  ADVANCED  FABRIC  DESIGN.  Five  hours  each  to  a  total  of  ten 
hours.  Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  fabric  design  and  per- 
mission of  instructor.  Mr.  Kaufman. 

Problems  in  fabric  decoration  for  advanced  students  in  fabric  design  who 
are  able  to  carry  on  independent  study.  Research  problems  combining  dye, 
fiber  and  application  technology  with  design  and  function  in  consultation 
with  the  instructor. 

753a,  b.    JEWELRY.  Five  hours  each  to  a  total  of  ten  hours.  Prerequisite:  Two 
senior  division  art  courses  and  permission  of  instructor.  Mr.  Ebendorf. 
Problems  in  jewelry  design  and  structure  with  emphasis  on  independent 
study.  Exploration  and  experimentation  in  the  nature  of  metals  used,  the 
peculiar  techniques  in  forming,  and  the  human  requirements  of  jewelry. 

754a,  b.    METALWORK.  Five  hours  each  to  a  total  of  ten  hours.  Prerequisite: 
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Two  senior  division  art  courses  and  permission  of  instructor.  Mr.  Ebendorj. 
Problems  in  design,  Eorming  and  construction  of  various  metals,  including 
copper,  silver  and  gold.  Independent  study  and  emphasis  on  research  is 
employed  lor  solutions  to  design  problems.  The  examination  of  the  unique- 
ness of  metal  as  a  material  is  aimed  in  both  functional  and  sculptural  di- 
rections. 

760.  ADVANCED  CERAMIC  DESIGN.  Five  3-hour  laboratory  periods  per 
week.  Prerequisite:  A  minimum  of  two  senior  division  courses  in  ceramics. 
Miss  Amos,  Mr.  McCutchen. 

This  course  is  designed  to  promote  individual  development  in  the  use  of 
the  materials  and  processes  of  the  ceramic  designer.  Emphasis  will  be 
placed  upon  the  functional  and  aesthetic  requirements  of  form  and  orna- 
ment in  contemporary  ceramics. 

761.  HISTORICAL  PROCESSES  IN  CERAMICS.  Five  3-hour  laboratory 
periods  per  week.  Prerequisite:  Art  760.  Miss  Amos,  Mr.  McCutchen. 
This  course  is  planned  to  offer  the  graduate  student  an  opportunity  to  do 
individual  research  into  the  ceramics  of  the  past  and  to  adapt  the  knowl- 
edge obtained  to  technical  and  aesthetic  solutions  of  contemporary 
problems. 

762.  INDIVIDUAL  RESEARCH  IN  CERAMICS  I.  Prerequisite:  Art  761.  Miss 
Amos  and  Mr.  McCutchen. 

The  posing  and  solving  of  technical  and  design  problems  in  ceramics 
based  on  thorough  investigation  of  available  literature  and  on  information 
gained  in  individual  experimentation. 

763.  INDIVIDUAL  RESEARCH  IN  CERAMICS  II.  Prerequisite:  Art  762.  Miss 
Amos  and  Mr.  McCutchen. 

A  continuation  of  Art  762. 

771.  SCULPTURE-CONSTRUCTION.  Five  3-hour  laboratory  periods.  Pre- 
requisite: Two  senior  devision  courses  and  consent  of  instructor.  Mr. 
Thompson. 

A  course  in  the  production  of  sculpture  utilizing  the  oxy-acetylene  welding 
technique  as  a  sculptural  method.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  construction 
using  brass,  copper,  bronze  and  stainless  steel. 

772.  SCULPTURE-CASTING.  Five  3-hour  laboratory  periods.  Prerequisite: 
Two  senior  division  courses  and  consent  of  instructor.  Mr.  Kehoe  and  Mr. 
Thompson. 

The  production  of  wax  models,  venting,  investing,  casting,  chasing,  and 
mounting  of  finished  work  will  provide  the  student  with  an  opportunity  to 
carry  on  independent  experimentation  and  study  within  the  medium  of 
cast  bronze  sculpture. 

773.  SCULPTURE  MATERIALS.  Five  3-hour  periods  per  week.  Prerequisite: 
Art  772.  Mr.  Thompson. 

A  course  concerned  with  the  student  relating  formal  three-dimensional 
concepts  of  sculpture  as  they  apply  to  material  or  combinations  of 
materials.  The  student  has  his  choice  of  working  in  depth  in  such  materials 
as:  cast  bronze,  cast  cement,  direct  plaster,  direct  cement,  fire  clay,  welding 
metal,  stone,  and  wood. 
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774.  EXPERIMENTAL  CASTING.  Five  3-hour  studio  periods  per  week.  Pre- 
requisite: Art  773.  Mr.  Kehoe  and  Mr.  Thompson. 

Experiments  in  CO2  methods  of  sand  casting,  styrofoam  casting  and  wax 
casting  with  emphasis  on  promoting  individual  development  in  the  use 
of  process  and  materials. 

789.  INTERIOR  DESIGN.  Five  3-hour  studio  periods.  Prerequisite:  Three 
senior  division  courses  in  interior  design.  Mr.  Wescott. 

An  investigation  into  the  problems  of  the  planning  of  architectural  spaces 
for  public  and  residential  uses.  Research  studies  will  be  made  into  the 
disposition  of  space,  type  of  historical  or  contemporary  decorative  treat- 
ments, types  of  equipment  and  furnishings,  materials  and  color  coordina- 
tion. Problems  and  readings. 

790.  INTERIOR  DESIGN.  Five  3-hour  studio  periods.  Prerequisite:  Three 
senior  division  courses  in  interior  design.  Mr.  Wescott. 

Investigation  into  the  designing  of  special  equipment:  furniture,  built-in 
equipment,  special  lighting,  and  custom  design.  Special  emphasis  on  re- 
search into  historical  procedure  in  design  and  construction. 

791.  INTERIOR  DESIGN.  Five  3-hour  studio  periods.  Prerequisite:  Three 
senior  division  courses  in  interior  design.  Mr.   Wescott. 

Individual  creative  problems  of  coordination  of  all  aspects  of  interiors  from 
original  concept  to  completed  finished  drawings  and  presentations  of 
material  schedules. 

792.  PROCEDURES  IN  INTERIOR  DESIGN.  Five  3-hour  laboratory  periods 
per  week.  Prerequisite:  Art  386,  387,  389,  390  and  391,  or  equivalent.  Mr. 
Wescott. 

Procedures  and  ethical  practices  of  interior  design  execution,  designer- 
client  relations,  presentation  of  drawings,  pricing,  wholesale  buying,  trade 
showrooms  and  preparation  of  various  types  of  contracts.  Studies  will  be 
made  of  the  qualitative  aesthetic  values  as  they  relate  to  monetary  values 
in  the  preparation  of  plans  for  various  types  of  contract  work. 
800-801.  GENERAL  ART.  Five  hours  each.  Five  3-hour  studio  periods  per 
week.  Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  studio  art  courses.  Mr.  Dodd  and 
Staff. 

804.  DRAWING  AND  COMPOSITION.  Five  3-hour  studio-lecture  periods  per 
week.  Prerequisite:  Art  703.  Mr.  Dodd. 

Advanced  study  of  the  relationship  of  principles  to  picture  structure.  Read- 
ings in  the  fields  of  art  history  and  analysis. 

810.  GRADUATE  SEMINAR  IN  ART.  Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing  in 
Art.  The  Staff. 

A  course  taught  by  senior  members  of  the  department  or  distinguished 
visiting  professors  who  share  with  the  students  during  the  culminating 
stages  of  graduate  study  their  insights  and  experience  with  the  arts  in  con- 
temporary culture. 

815.  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  VISUAL  ARTS.  Prerequisite:  Two  senior 
division  art  courses  or  equivalent.  Mr.  Feldman. 

An  examination  of  the  functions  of  painting,  sculpture,  architecture  and 
the  applied  arts  and  the  relevance  to  the  arts  of  the  theories  of  such  thinkers 
as  Freud,  Marx,  Morris,  Ortega,   Mumford  and  Dewey. 
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PAINTING.  Five  3-hour  studio-lecture  periods  per  week.  Prerequisite: 
Art  732.  Mr.  Dodd. 

A  comparative  stud)  of  theories  pertaining  to  the  means  in  painting  as 
the\  relate  to  the  painting  act.  Readings  in  the  fields  ol  art  criticism  and 
aesthetic  s. 

840.  ART  INSTRUCTION  IN  HIGHER  INSTITUTIONS.  Prerequisite: 
Bachelor's  degree  in  Art  and  at  least  25  credits  completed  toward  the 
Master's  degree.  Mr.  Feldman. 

The  problems  of  planning  curricula  and  conducting  instruction  in  art  in 
community  colleges,  four-year  colleges  and  in  universities;  the  philosophy 
ol  art  in  higher  education;  discussion  of  alternative  modes  of  instruction 
in  studio  and  theoretical  art  courses. 

811.  ART  ADMINISTRATION  IN  HIGHER  INSTITUTIONS.  Prerequi- 
site: Art  810,  and  candidacy  lor  the  Doctorate.  Mr.  Dodd  and  Mr.  Feldman. 
Ait  administration  in  colleges  and  universities  with  emphasis  on  decision- 
making as  it  affects  the  following:  program  development,  faculty  recruit- 
ment and  evaluation,  personnel  problems,  art  admission  policies,  exhibition 
programs,  interdisciplinary  studies,  articulation  with  non-art  curricula.  Out- 
side authorities  will  be  consulted  in  the  areas  of  their  special  competence. 

855.  MODERN  ARCHTECTURE:  ITS  ORIGINS  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 
Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  art  history.  Mr.  DeZurko. 
An  historical  study  of  the  development  of  modern  architecture  from  its 
origins  in  the  functional  and  geometric  architecture  of  the  18th  century 
to  present  day  manifestations.  The  development  of  architecture  is  seen 
against  a  background  of  changing  social  and  personal  needs  of  men  and  the 
development  of  technological  means  for  satisfying  these  human  needs. 

856.  MODERN  ARCHITECTURE  AND  ITS  THEORETICAL  BASIS.  Pre- 
requisite: Two  senior  division  courses  in  art  history.  Mr.  DeZurko. 
Reports  and  discussions  of  the  contributions  of  outstanding  pioneers  to 
the  development  of  modern  architecture.  Attention  will  be  given  to  such 
leaders  of  the  modern  architectural  movement  as  Sullivan  and  Wright  in 
the  United  States,  and  Gropius,  Mies  van  der  Rohe  and  LeCorbusier  in 
Europe.  The  architectural  theory  will  be  studied  against  a  background  of 
the  actual  architecture  of  these  men. 

880-881.    SPECIAL  PROBLEMS    IN    HISTORY  OF    ART.   Five    hours  each. 

Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing  and  permission  of  faculty.  The  Staff. 

Individual    research    and    group    presentation    and    discussion    of    specific 

problems  in  the  history  of  art. 
888a,  b,  c.    READING  AND  SEMINAR  IN  LATIN  AMERICAN  ART.  5  hours 

each  to  a  total  of  15.  Prerequisite:  Advanced  standing  in  graduate  art.  Mr. 

Walker. 

A  study  through  assigned  readings,  seminar  reports,  projects  and  critical 

discussions    of    specific    areas    and    problems    in    the    visual    arts    of    Latin 

America. 
889.    ORIGINS  OF  MODERN  ART.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division 

art  history  courses.  Mr.  Sedgwick  and  Staff. 

Problems  in  what  constitutes  the  Modern,  from  its  inception  in  Goya  and 

the  revolutionary  generation  to  its  emergence  in  the  generation  of  Cezanne. 
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890.    OBJECTIVES   OF  TWENTIETH   CENTURY   ART.    Prerequisite:    Art 

889.   The  Staff. 

A  consideration  of  painting  and  sculpture  today  against  its  historical 
background,  with  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  links  between  character- 
istic contemporary  expressions  and  the  work  of  the  past  accepted  as  belong- 
ing to  the  Central  Western  tradition.  A  reading  seminar  related  to  lectures. 

899a,  b,  c.  READING  AND  SEMINAR  IN  THE  VISUAL  ARTS  OF  UNITED 
STATES.  5  hours  each  to  a  total  of  15.  Prerequisite:  Advanced  standing 
in  graduate  art  history  or  American  Studies.  Mr.  Walker  and  Staff. 
A  study  through  assigned  readings  and  seminar  reports  of  statements  by 
artists,  critics,  scholars  and  public  officials  related  to  art  exhibitions,  schools 
and  movements  in  the  United  States. 

921.  ART  PROBLEMS.  Five  hours.  Prerequisite:  Admission  to  candidacy  for 
M.  F.  A.  degree  in  Art.  The  Staff. 

Project  of  original  creative  works  of  high  professional  standards,  together 
with  a  written  report  in  which  use  is  made  of  photographs  or  drawings  or 
both.  The  student  will  be  required  to  present  a  comprehensive  exhibition 
of  his  graduate  creative  wrork. 

930.  THESIS.  5-50  hours.  Not  open  to  candidates  for  the  Master  of  Fine  Arts 
or  Master  of  Art  Education  degree.   The  Graduate  Staff. 

EAR  930.  THESIS  IN  ART  EDUCATION.  5-50  hours.  Limited  to  prospective 
candidates  for  the  Doctor  of  Education  degree  with  a  major  in  art 
education. 

EAR  965.  APPLIED  PROJECT  IN  ART  EDUCATION.  For  candidates 
for  the  Master  of  Art  Education  degree.  Prerequisite:  Four  courses  in 
Education,  advanced  graduate  standing,  and  permission  of  Advisor.  The 
Staff. 

Functional  study  of  a  topic  or  problem  in  art  education  significantly 
related  to  the  student's  professional  task.  This  may  involve  a  research 
project,  an  exhibition  of  graduate  creative  work,  or  a  combination  of 
both. 


BIOCHEMISTRY 
H.  D.  PECK 

(Graduate  Studies  Building,  South  Campus) 

Doctoral  language  requirements:  one  language. 

The  Department  of  Biochemistry  is  one  of  six  departments  comprising  the 
Division  of  Biological  Sciences  in  the  Franklin  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  It 
functions  largely  as  a  graduate  department  with  programs  of  study  leading 
to  the  M.S.  and  Ph.D.  degrees.  Facilities  for  graduate  training  include  the  re- 
search equipment  in  the  department,  since  the  M.S.  and  Ph.D.  are  awarded  for 
research  performed.  There  are  10  large  research  laboratories  for  Biochemistry 
in  the  Graduate  Studies  Research  Center,  a  $6.5  million  facility  completed  in 
1968.  Two  other  research  laboratories  are  located  in  a  nearby  building  which 
also  houses  a  fermentation  plant,  with  facilities  for  the  large-scale  production 
and  processing  of  microorganisms.  Animal  quarters  are  located  in  the  Graduate 
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Studies  Research  Center.  Access  to  modern  greenhouses  and  growth  chambers 
give  the  department  facilities  to  work  with  any  type  organism. 

The  research  laboratories  are  equipped  with  most  of  the  specialized  equip- 
ment required  for  modern  biochemical  research  and  includes  automatic  amino 
acid  analyzers,  analytical  and  preparative  ultracentrifuges,  Liquid  scintillation 
counters,  recording  spectrophotometers,  spectrofluorimeters  and  stopped-flow 
devices,  an  electron  paramagnetic  resonance  spectrometer,  a  high  resolution  mass 
spectrometer,  and  other  specialized  equipment. 

Graduate  students  are  normally  admitted  at  the  beginning  of  fall  quarter,  but 
in  special  cases  a  student  may  be  admitted  in  January,  March,  or  June.  Deadline 
lor  most  fellowships  and  assistantships  is  February  15,  but  certain  others  are 
awarded  at  other   times. 

801.  ADVANCED  BIOCHEMISTRY.  Five  hours  of  lecture.  Prerequisite: 
Chemistry  341    or  equivalent.    The  Biochemistry   Staff. 

Chemistry  of  essential  cell  constituents  emphasizing  aspects  of  importance 
in  metabolism. 

802.  ADVANCED  BIOCHEMISTRY.  Five  lectures  or  recitations.  Prerequisites: 
Biochemistry  451  or  801.  The  Biochemistry  Staff. 

An  advanced  study  of  the  intermediary  metabolism  of  carbohydrates, 
fats  and  amino  acids  including  the  biosynthesis  and  function  of  proteins 
and  nucleic  acids. 

804.  PHYTOCHEMISTRY.  Five  hours.  Three  lectures.  Prerequisites:  Biochem- 
istry 452  or  802  and  one  course  in  Botany. 

A  study  of  the  compounds  and  biochemical  principles  encountered  in 
plants. 

805.  BIOCHEMISTRY  OF  MACROMOLECULES.  Five  hours.  Prerequisites: 
Biochemistry  802  and  Chemistry  491b. 

A  consideration  of  the  chemical  and  physical  principles  employed  in  the 
study  of  macromolecules  of  biological   importance. 

806.  ENZYMOLOGY.  Five  hours.  Prerequisites:  Biochemistry  801  and  802. 
An  advanced  course  considering  enzyme  kinetics,  multi-enzyme  systems, 
structure,  regulation  and  biosynthesis  of  enzymes. 

808.  BIOCHEMICAL  RESEARCH  TECHNIQUES.  Five  hours.  Prerequisite: 
Biochemistry  802  and  consent  of  head  of  department. 

An  introduction  to  biochemical  laboratory  including  techniques  for  isola- 
tion, identification  and  analysis  of  biological  compounds. 

810.    BIOCHEMISTRY  SEMINAR.  1-18  hours.  The  Staff. 

812.  SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN  BIOCHEMISTRY.  Three  to  21  hours.  Prerequisite: 
Consent  of  head  of  department. 

814.    INTRODUCTION  TO  RESEARCH  IN  BIOCHEMISTRY.  One  lecture 
and  four  library  or  laboratory  periods.  Prerequisite:   Consent  of  head  of 
department.  The  Graduate  Staff. 
An  introduction  to  the  literature  of  Biochemistry  and  research  procedures. 

820.  CARBOHYDRATE  METABOLISM.  Five  hours.  Prerequisite:  Biochem- 
istry 802  or  equivalent.  An  advanced  course  in  carbohydrate  metabolism  to 
include  methods  used  in  elucidation  of  pathways,  regulatory  control,  and 
structural  determination  of  products  and  intermediates. 
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856.  PROTEIN  CHEMISTRY  (Food  Technology).  Prerequisite:  Biochemistry 
451.  Three  lectures  and  two  3-hour  laboratories.  (Offered  alternate  years.) 
An  examination  of  the  current  literature  on  proteins,  their  structure,  isola- 
tion, denaturation,  enzymic  and  other  biological  activity.  Consideration  will 
be  given  to  the  physiochemical  properties,  ion-protein  interaction,  and 
chemical  modifications  of  proteins. 

892.    NUCLEIC  ACID  METABOLISM   (BOTANY  892).  Four  lectures  and  one 
2-hour  laboratory.   Prerequisites:    Biochemistry  802  or  equivalent. 
Chemical  and  biological    properties    of  the    nucleic    acids    including    the 
transcription  and  translation  of  genetic  information. 

900.  LABORATORY  RESEARCH  IN  BIOCHEMISTRY.  5  to  50  hours.  Pre- 
requisite: Consent  of  head  of  department.   The  Graduate  Staff. 

901.  PROBLEMS  IN  BIOCHEMISTRY.  1-15  hours.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of 
head  of  department.  The  Graduate  Staff. 

930.    THESIS  IN  BIOCHEMISTRY.  5  to  50  hours.  The  Graduate  Staff. 

BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES 
DONALD  C.  SCOTT 

(Biological  Sciences  Building,  South  Campus) 

The  Division  consists  of  the  Departments  of  Biochemistry,  Botany,  Entomology, 
Microbiology,  Zoology  and  that  part  of  Psychology  that  pertains  to  biological 
systems.   Degrees   are  granted   only   through   the   departments.    However,    those 
courses  that  have  subject  matter  common  to  all  the  departments  are  listed  under 
the  Division  and  can  be  used  for  credit  in  any  of  the  departments. 
700.    QUANTITATIVE  METHODS.  3  hours.  Three  lectures.  Prerequisite:  Sta- 
tistics 421  or  its  equivalent.  Application  of  statistical  techniques  in  biology 
with  emphasis  on  experimental  design,  analysis,  and  interpretation  of  in- 
formation in  environmental  biology.  Mr.  McGinnis. 
800.    TROPICAL  BIOLOGY.  An  Ecological  Approach.  12  hours.  Prerequisite: 
Graduate  standing  in  one  of  the  Biological  Sciences;  at  least  one  course 
each  in  botany,  zoology  and  general  ecology.  Given  in  Costa  Rica  February- 
March  and  July-August  by  Organization  for  Tropical  Studies.  Introduction 
to  biological  concepts  in  the  tropics  through  intensive  field  study.  Appli- 
cations required   usually   before   November   1    and   December    1.   See   Dr. 
Golley,   Institute  of  Ecology. 

BOTANY 
M.  S.  FULLER 

(Biological  Science  Building,  South  Campus) 

Doctoral  language  requirement;  one  language  determined  by  student's  advisory 
committee. 

Graduate  work  leading  to  the  M.S.  or  Ph.D.  degree  in  Botany  may  be  under- 
taken by  qualified  students.  All  students  are  expected  to  have  had  the  equivalent, 
or  take  while  here,  the  minimum  core  courses  required  of  all  candidates  for  the 
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B.S.  degree  in  Botany.  All  other  degree  requirements  are  determined  by  the 
major  professor  and  student  in  consultation  with  an  advisory  committee.  Inquii  iea 
by  prospective  students  should  be  addressed  to:  Coordinator  of  Graduate  Studies. 

Department  of  Botany.  He  will  advise  you  of  available  financial  assistance. 

Facilities  For  graduate  training  in  Botany  include:  greenhouses,  growth  cham- 
bers, field  plots,  a  herbarium,  electron  microscopes,  a  histochemical  and  cyto- 
chemica]  laboratory,  and  a  Facility  for  the  study  of  the  molecular  aspects  of  plant 
growth  and  development.  Students  planning  careers  in  modern  plant  science  are 
encouraged  to  take  courses  in  other  areas  of  biology  and  related  plant  science 
departments.  Research  opportunities  are  also  offered  in  the  University  Com- 
puter Center,  the  Electron  Microscope  Laboratory,  and  the  Institute  of  Ecology. 

601.  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  WOODY  PLANTS.  Three  lectures  and  two  double 
Laboratory  periods.  Prerequisite:  Botany  380  or  483  or  Forestry  203,  or 
Horticulture  308.  Mr.  Brown. 

Special  topics  in  water  relations,  nutrition,  photosynthesis,  shoot  and  root 
development,  dormancy,  cambial  activity,  and  reproduction  in  woody 
plants. 

610.  ALGAE.  Three  lectures  and  two  double  laboratory  periods.  Prerequisite: 
10  hours  in  biological  or  plant  sciences  at  senior  division  level.  Mr.  Kochert. 
intensive  study  of  the  algae  with  emphasis  upon  their  growth  and  develop- 
ment; selected  experimental  studies  to  illustrate  research  opportunities 
with  algae. 

671.  TAXONOMY  OF  SEED  PLANTS.  Two  1-hour  laboratory-discussion 
periods  and  three  2-hour  laboratory  periods  or  field  trips.  Prerequisites: 
Botany  205  or  520,  or  equivalent  and  any  other  senior  division  course  in 
botany  or  related  subject.  Mr.  Duncan. 

Identification  and  classification  of  seed  plants  writh  emphasis  on  the  flora 
of  the  southeastern  states. 

673.  TAXONOMY  OF  GRASSES.  Two  1-hour  laboratory -discussion  periods 
and  three  2-hour  laboratory  periods  or  field  trips.  Prerequisites:  Botany 
121-122  and  two  senior  division  courses  in  botany  or  approved  courses  in 
other  plant  sciences.  Mr.  Duncan. 

Identification  and  classification  of  grasses  with  emphasis  on  structure  and 
ecology.  Numerous  economically   important  species  are   included. 

676.  VEGETATION  OF  NORTH  AMERICA.  Six  hours  library-laboratory, 
three  hours  seminar  per  week  and  a  week-end  field  trip.  Prerequisite: 
Fifteen  hours  credit  in  Botany,  Geology  and  Geography,  or  Agriculture 
including  a  course  in  ecology.  Mr.  Plummer. 

Theories  of  plant  geography,  climax  formations,  and  the  causes  of  con- 
temporary vegetation.  Includes  floristics,  indicator  plants  and  problems  in 
land  utilization.  Emphasizes  eastern  North  America. 

682.  NUTRITION    OF   GREEN    PLANTS.   Two   lectures   and    three   double 
laboratory  periods.  Prerequisites:  Botany  323  and  380  or  483.  Mr.  Beck. 
A  study  of  the  nutrition  of  the  higher  plants,  including  major  and  minor 
elements  and  deficiency  symptoms. 

683.  PLANT  PHYSIOLOGY.  Three  lectures  and  one  triple  laboratory  period. 
Prerequisite:  Biology  300  or  equivalent.  Mr.  Fislier. 
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Plant  physiology  for  students  with  cell  physiology  or  biochemistry  back- 
ground. Water  relations,  mineral  nutrition,  transport  of  materials,  respira- 
tion, photosynthesis,  growth  and  development. 

710.  BIOLOGY  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS.  Three  lectures  and  two 
double  laboratory  periods.  Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in 
the  Biological  Sciences.  Mr.  Westfall. 

The  first  course  of  a  two-course  sequence  for  high  school  biology  teachers, 
dealing  with  modern  concepts  and  recent  advances  in  biology;  a  study  of 
the  interdependence  of  living  systems  and  the  physical  environment, 
classification  of  organisms,  and  the  ecological,  historical,  and  geographic 
patterns  of  the  biosphere. 

711.  BIOLOGY  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS.  Three  lectures  and  two 
double  laboratory  periods.  Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in 
the  Biological  Sciences.  Mr.  Westfall. 

The  second  course  of  a  two-course  sequence  for  high  school  biology  teachers, 
dealing  with  modern  concepts  and  recent  advances  in  biology;  a  study  of 
the  cell  and  its  basic  life  processes,  the  genetic  continuity  of  life,  mechanisms 
of  evolution,  regulation  and  preservation  of  life  in  the  face  of  change,  and 
the  history  of  biological  concepts. 

720.  FIELD  AND  LABORATORY  BOTANY.  Two  lectures  and  three  double 
laboratory  periods  and  special  field  trips.  Prerequisite:  Botany  121  and 
122,  or  equivalent,  and  two  senior  division  courses  in  Botany  or  Education. 
Mr.  Westfall. 

A  course  in  field  botany  open  only  to  candidates  for  the  Master  of  Educa- 
tion degree.  Particular  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  identification  of  local 
flowering  plants  and  ferns,  and  upon  the  selection  and  use  of  materials  for 
correlating  the  study  of  plants  with  other  subjects. 

722.  ADVANCED  FIELD  AND  LABORATORY  BOTANY.  Two  lectures  and 
three  double  laboratory  periods  and  special  field  trips.  Prerequisite:  Botany 
520.  Mr.  Westfall. 

A  second  course  primarily  for  teachers,  emphasizing  plant  identification, 
environmental  relationships,  and  plant  distribution. 

802  and  804.  PROBLEMS  IN  BOTANY.  Five  hours  for  each  course.  Special 
research  projects  under  the  direction  of  staff  members.  Prerequisites:  Two 
senior  division  courses  in  Botany  or  approved  courses  in  Agriculture, 
Geography,  or  Forestry.  The  Staff. 

811.  PLANT  RADIOECOLOGY.  Three  hours.  Two  lectures,  one  3-hour  labora- 
tory period.  Prerequisite:  Botany  830  or  equivalent  or  Chemistry  495-695. 
Mr.  McGinnis. 

Principles  and  applications  of  radioisotopes  in  plant  sciences;  emphasis 
on  organisms,  populations,  communities  and  environmental  factors. 
Natural  and  fallout  isotopes  are  treated  from  the  standpoint  of  tracers 
and  as  ionizing  radiation  sources  capable  of  producing  biological  effects. 

821.  BIOLOGY  OF  ASCOMYCETES.  (See  Plant  Pathology  821)  5  hours.  Mr. 
Hanlin. 

A  study  of  the  comparative  morphology  of  the  Ascomycetes  and  their 
conidial  stages  (Fungi  Imperfecti),  principles  of  taxonomy,  and  training 
in  identification. 
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830.  PRINCIPLES   OF    RADIOISOTOPES    (Agriculture    830).    Two    lectures 
and  two  three-hour  laboratory  periods.  Winter  quarter.  Prerequisite:   Per- 
mission of  the  instructor.  Mr.  Plummer,  Coordinator  for   Botany. 
Principles   and   techniques  dealing  with   the   application   of   nuclear  radi- 
ations to  plant  sciences. 

831.  MORPHOLOGY  OF  SEED  PLANTS.  Five  double  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisites:  Botany  323  and  one  other  senior  division  course  in  Botany 
or  Plant  Pathology.  Mr.  Westfall. 

Critical  studies  of  representative  seed  plants,  their  development  and  re- 
lationships. 

832.  BIOLOGY  OF  PHYCOMYCETES.  (See  Plant  Pathology  832)  5  hours. 
Mr.  Fuller. 

Comparative  morphology  of  the  Phycomycetes  and  related  groups.  Dis- 
cussion of  the  physiology  of  growth  and  development  in  these  organisms. 

833.  BIOLOGY  OF  BASIDIOMYCETES.  (See  Plant  Pathology  833)  5  hours. 
Mr.  Ross. 

A  study  of  the  comparative  morphology  of  the  Basidiomycetes,  principles 
of  taxonomy,  and  training  in  identification. 
840.    CYTOLOGY.  Two  lecture  and  three  double  laboratory  periods.  Prerequi- 
sites: Zoology  401,  or  equivalent,  and  one  other  approved  senior  division 
course.  Mr.   Westfall. 

The  study  of  cells,  their  cytoplasm  and  nuclei,  metabolism,  growth,  differ- 
entiation and  reproduction. 

842.  CYTOGENETICS.  Two  lecture  and  three  double  laboratory  periods.  Pre- 
requisite: Botany  840.  Mr.  Westfall. 

Correlation  of  genetic  data  and  cytological  structures  and  processes,  em- 
phasizing the  mechanisms  of  normal  chromosome  distribution,  chromo- 
somal aberrations,  and  their  relationship  to  the  development  of  species. 

849.  INTRODUCTION   TO   RESEARCH.   Two   lecture-discussion  and   three 
library  or  laboratory   periods  per  week.   Summer   Quarter.    Prerequisites: 
One  400-600  course  in  the  field  of  chosen  research.   Graduate  Staff. 
Studies  of  literature  and  research  procedures  with  emphasis  on  material 
from  original  articles. 

850.  MORPHOGENESIS.  Three  lectures  and  two  double  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisites:  Botany  323,  380  and  831.  Mr.  Brown. 

Experimental  studies  on  meristems,  polarity  and  relative  growth  phenome- 
na,   morphogenetic    factors    relating   to   differentiation    and    regeneration. 

860.  AQUATIC  PLANTS.  Three  one-hour  lectures  and  two  double  laboratory 
periods.  Prerequisites:  Botany  121-122  and  any  two  courses  numbered 
above  300  in  Botany,  Entomology,  or  Zoology  which  provide  taxonomic 
training.  Mr.  Duncan.  Offered  spring  quarter  of  even-numbered  years. 
A  study  of  the  taxonomy,  distribution,  and  ecology  of  aquatic  plants. 
Laboratory  will  be  devoted  mostly  to  study  of  aquatic  plants  in  the  field. 

872.    PLANT  BIOSYSTEMATICS.  Three  lectures  and  two  two-hour  laboratory 
periods.  Prerequisite:  Biology  302  or  equivalent  or  Introductory  Genetics. 
Mr.  Jones. 
Experimental    approaches    to    problems    in    taxonomy    dealing    with    the 
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species  and  infraspecific  taxa  and  the  various  methods  employed  to  analyze 
and  delimit  these. 

875.  AUTECOLOGY.  Four  hours  library-laboratory,  three  hours  lecture- 
seminar.  Prerequisites:  Botany  375,  880  or  consent  of  instructor.  Mr. 
Plummer. 

Emphasizes  environmental  factors  connected  with  the  welfare  of  plants 
related  to  function  and  evolution.  Includes  aspects  of  biological  factors  and 
radiation  ecology. 

877.  ECOLOGICAL  PLANT  ANATOMY.  Two  two-hour  laboratory  and  dis- 
cussion periods  per  week.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  The  Staff. 
A  study  of  relationships  between  plant  structure  and  environment,  includ- 
ing macroscopic  and  microscopic  examination  of  representative  examples 
growing  in  various  habitats  and  a  consideration  of  adaptations. 

887.  ADVANCED  PLANT  PHYSIOLOGY.  Two  hours  lecture  and  three 
double  laboratory  periods  per  week.  Prerequisites:  Botany  380  and  any 
other  senior  division  courses  in  Botany,  Chemistry,  or  Plant  Pathology. 
Mr.  Beck. 

An  evaluation  of  concepts  in  plant  physiology  with  special  attention  to  the 
methods  employed  in  arriving  at  these  concepts. 

888.  PLANT  GROWTH  AND  DEVELOPMENT.  Three  hours  lecture  and  two 
double  laboratory  periods  per  week.  Prerequisites:  Botany  380  and  Organic 
Chemistry.  Staff. 

Study  of  factors  influencing  seed  germination,  plant  growth,  and  floral 
development,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  compounds  affecting  these 
processes.   Offered  winter  quarter  of  even-numbered  years. 

889.  PLANT  WATER  RELATIONS.  Three  lectures  and  two  double  labora- 
tory periods  per  week.  Prerequisites:  Botany  380  and  Botany  375  or  Agron- 
omy 454.  Mr.  Michel. 

Water  availability,  absorption,  movement,  use,  loss  and  related  phenomena. 
Offered  winter  quarter  of  odd-numbered  years. 

890.  PLANT  HISTOCHEMISTRY.  Five  lecture-demonstration  periods.  Pre- 
requisite: Advanced  courses  in  Botany  and  Chemistry  and  consent  of  in- 
structor. Mr.  Van  Fleet. 

Enzyme  localization  methods  and  the  sequence  of  enzyme  differentiation 
in  plants;  the  solution  of  problems  in  function,  cellular  differentiation  and 
ion  selection  by  histochemical  methods. 

892.  NUCLEIC  ACID  METABOLISM.  Three  lectures  and  two  double  labora- 
tory periods.  Prerequisite:  Biochemistry  852  or  permission  of  instructor. 
Mr.   Sansing. 

A  study  of  the  chemical  and  biological  properties  of  the  nucleic  acids  and 
nucleic  acid  derivatives  to  include  their  synthesis  and  the  transcription 
and  translation  of  genetic  information. 

894.    QUANTITATIVE   CYTOCHEMISTRY.   Two   lectures   and   two   double 
laboratory  periods.  Prerequisites:  Botany  840,  Biochemistry  841   or  equiv- 
alent. Mr.  Bryant. 
Methods   of   quantitative   characterization   of   cells   and   cell   constituents. 
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Theory  in  the  techniques  of  autoradiography,  microspectrophotometry,  and 
interference,  polarization  and  fluorescence  microscopy. 

930.    THESIS  IN  BOTANY.  5  to  50  hours.  The  Graduate  Staff. 

BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

J.  H.  PADGETT 

( Bus/ f i ess  Administration  Building,  North  Campus) 

The  degrees  offered  through  the  College  of  Business  Administration  include 
the  Master  of  Arts  in  Economics,  the  Master  of  Arts  in  Business,  the  Master  of 
Business  Administration,  the  Master  of  Accountancy,  the  Ph.D.  in  Business,  and 
the  Ph.D.  in  Economics. 

The  Ph.D.  in  Business  is  offered  with  core  emphasis  upon  (1)  Economics  (2) 
Organization  and  Decision  Theory,  and  (3)  Statistics  and  Quantitative  Methods. 
The  major  ma\   be  selected  from  the  following: 

Accounting  Management 

Banking  and  Finance  Marketing 

Industrial  Relations  Real  Estate 

International  Business  Insurance 

The  Ph.D.  in  Economics  is  offered  with  an  emphasis  upon  Economic  Theory 
and  its  history  and  an  opportunity  to  elect  concentrations  in: 

Monetary  Theory  and  Policy  Economic  Development 

Labor  Economics  Government  and  Business 

Mathematical  Economics  International  Economics 

Public  Finance  Economic  History 

Statistics  Industrial  Relations 
Business  Finance 

BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

776.    BUSINESS  LAW,  second  course.  The  Staff. 

The  second  course  of  Business  Law  covers  agency  and  principal,  business 
organizations,  insurance,  property,  wills,  and  bankruptcy.  No  attempt  is 
made  to  cover  all  the  law  under  these  topics,  but  to  use  them  for  the  basis 
of  discussion  of  broad  legal  problems  dealing  with  business. 

941.  BUSINESS  IN  A  DYNAMIC  ECONOMY.  Prerequisite:  Graduate  stand- 
ing in  Business  Administration  and  background  of  core  courses  in  Eco- 
nomics and  Business  Administration.  Mr.  Green. 

Economic  analysis  of  the  environment  of  the  business  firm  with  emphasis 
on  the  development  of  methods  for  relating  to  all  the  factors  involved  in 
making  business  decisions  and  lor  understanding  the  economics  of  the 
firm.  The  determinants  of  economic  growth,  the  problems  of  economic 
fluctuations,  the  interrelations  among  economic  sectors,  and  their  implica- 
tions for  business  management. 
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942.  QUANTITATIVE  METHODS  IN  BUSINESS.  Prerequisites:  College  Al- 
gebra and  knowledge  of  basic  economic  principles.  Mr.  Fasick  and  Mr. 
Voynich. 

Rudiments  of  probability  theory,  statistical  methods,  classical  statistical  in- 
ference, and  quantitative  decision-making  techniques,  including:  mathe- 
matical programming,  introductiont  o  game  theory,  statistical  decision 
theory,  and  simple  mathematical  models  for  various  business  problems  such 
as  inventory  replacement,  marketing  effectiveness,  and  allocation  of  re- 
sources. 

950.    ETHICS  IN  BUSINESS  PRACTICES.  Mr.  Cover. 

An  analysis  of  the  changing  character  of  the  relationships  of  business  man- 
agement to  social  groups  including  the  development  of  honesty  and  integ- 
rity as  fundamental  values  of  managerial  development. 

953.  BUSINESS  POLICY  FORMULATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION.  Pre- 
requisite: MBA  standing.  Mr.  Dince,  Mr.  Smith,  and  Mr.  Still. 
A  study  of  conditions  which  simulate  those  under  which  overall  manage- 
ment of  a  departmentalized  business  is  accomplished,  games  and  cases  are 
used,  each  will  relate  to  a  single  corporation  and  they  will  be  drawn  from 
different  segments  of  industry,  in  order  to  afford  reasonable  coverage  of  the 
several  types  of  problems  requiring  major  policy  decisions. 

ACCOUNTING 

714.    COST  ACCOUNTING.  Prerequisite:  Accounting  354.  Mr.  Tummins. 

Methods  of  ascertaining  costs  in  manufacturing  concerns  emphasizing  the 
utilization  of  the  data  in  decisions. 

716.  ADVANCED  COST  ACCOUNTING.  Prerequisite:  Accounting  514.  Mr. 
Mullen. 

A  detailed  study  of  cost  accounting  theories  and  their  application  to  stan- 
dard and  estimated  costs  sets. 

717.  C.  P.  A.  REVIEW.  Prerequisite:  Accounting  515,  556,  572.  Mr.  Davis. 
General  review  of  all  accounting  courses  preparatory  to  state  C.  P.  A.  ex- 
amination. Open  only  to  students  planning  to  take  the  C.  P.  A.  examina- 
tion. 

718.  GOVERNMENTAL  ACCOUNTING.  Prerequisite:   Accounting  354.  Mr. 

Law. 

Accounting  problems  and  procedures  pertaining  to  state  and  local  govern- 
ments and  their  institutions;  governmental  classification  of  receipts  and 
expenditures;  preparation  of  reports;  budgeting  and  fund  accounting. 

719.  TAX  ACCOUNTING.  Prerequisite:   Accounting  515.  Mr.  Scott. 

A  continuation  of  Accounting  715  with  emphasis  upon  corporation  income 
tax  laws,  social  security  taxes,  gift  taxes  and  estate  taxes. 

721.  (MANAGEMENT).  INTRODUCTION  TO  PROGRAMMING  SYS- 
TEMS. Accounting  316  or  equivalent.  Mr.  Fields. 

To  develop  an  understanding  of  and  an  appreciation  for  the  tools  of  data 
processing— their  operation  and  application. 
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750.  (MANAGEMENT).  SYSTEMS  ANALYSIS  AND  DESIGN.  See  Manage- 
ment 750. 

751.  (MANAGEMENT).  MANAGING  BUSINESS  DATA  PROCESSING  SYS- 
TEMS. See  Management  751. 

756.  ACCOUNTING  PROBLEMS.  Prerequisite:  Accounting  354.  Mr.  Yeargan. 
Application  of  accounting  theory  to  specialized  problems  of  industry,  such 
as  consignments,  insurance!  receiverships,  estates  and  consolidated  state- 
ments. 

772.  AUDITING  PRINCIPLES.  Prerequisite:  Accounting  514.  Mr.  Waters. 
The  study  of  the  principles  governing  audits  and  audit  procedure.  The 
qualifications  and  responsibilities  of  the  public  accountant. 

773.  AUDITING  PROBLEMS.  Prerequisite:  Accounting  572.  Mr.  Waters. 
The  application  of  auditing  theories  and  principles  to  audit  problems. 

779.  FUNCTION  OF  THE  CONTROLLER.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  Account- 
ing 514;  or  355  and  consent  of  instructor.  Mr.  Fields. 

The  principles  and  functions  of  the  controller  and  his  office,  forecasting, 
budget  preparation  review  and  revision;  variances  and  allocation  of  respon- 
sibility; application  of  principles  of  management  psychology  to  remedying 
weaknesses. 

854.  ACCOUNTING  THEORY.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor.  Mr. 
Davis. 

History  and  development  of  accounting  theory  with  special  emphasis  on 
the  new  principles  being  advocated  at  the  present  time;  the  influence  of 
legislation  on  accounting  theory. 

«55.  MANAGEMENT  ACCOUNTING  SEMINAR.  Prerequisite:  Accounting 
1 1 1  or  equivalent.  Mr.  Tummins. 

A  graduate  course  for  non-accounting  majors  which  deals  with  the  develop- 
ments and  uses  of  accounting.  Extensive  readings  are  assigned  on  an  in- 
dividual basis  in  the  various  areas  covered  in  the  course.  These  areas  are:  1) 
the  development  of  accounting  principles,  2)  the  part  played  by  various  ac- 
counting associations  and  government  bureaus,  3)  the  development  of  cost 
accounting,  4)  the  uses  of  cost  accounting  data  for  analysis  and  control,  5) 
the  use  of  automatic  data  processing  equipment  in  this  analysis,  6)  auditing, 
and  7)  financial  statement  analysis  and  interpretation. 

856.  ADVANCED  COST  AND  CONTROLLERSHIP.  Prerequisite:  Account- 
ing 516.  Mr.  Tummins. 

This  course  deals  with  the  development  and  use  of  cost  accounting  data  in 
information  systems  designed  for  planning,  coordinating,  and  controlling 
the  production  and  distribution  efforts  of  business  firms  and  for  protecting 
the  assets  of  the  firm.  The  approach  encompasses  the  concepts  of  1)  business 
information  systems,  2)  selection  of  appropriate  quantitative  techniques 
and  automatic  data  handling  and  storing  procedures,  and  3)  the  use  of 
specific  reports  and  techniques  to  meet  specific  needs  of  management.  With- 
in this  context,  advanced  problems  in  operating  budgets,  capital  budgeting, 
cost-price  relationships,  direct  costing,  differential  costing  and  marginal 
costing  will  be  studied. 
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857.  ADVANCED  AUDITING.  Prerequisite:  Accounting  572.  Mr.  Yeargan. 
The  development  of  auditing  into  a  profession  is  studied  by  examining 
the  development  of  auditing  and  accounting  organizations.  The  influence 
of  governmental  agencies  on  auditing  and  accounting  is  studied  in  depth. 
The  latter  part  of  the  course  is  devoted  to  the  current  developments  in 
internal  and  external  auditing,  especially  the  impact  of  management  ser- 
vices and  automatic  data  processing. 

858.  ADVANCED  ACCOUNTING  PROBLEMS.  Prerequisite:  Accounting  556. 
Mr.  Yeargan. 

A  graduate  course  in  accounting  for  business  organizations.  Problems  re- 
lating to  the  formation,  operation,  expansion,  contraction,  and  the  dissolu- 
tion of  business  organizations  are  studied. 

859.  TAX  PLANNING  AND  RESEARCH.  Prerequisite:  Accounting  515.  Mr. 

Davis. 

Tax  planning  for  individuals,  business  organizations,  estates,  and  trusts  is 

explored  by  a  study  of  the  taxes  which  affect  such  plans. 

881.  ACCOUNTING  SYSTEMS.  Prerequisite:  Accounting  514.  Mr.  Mecimore. 
Accounting  systems  used  in  various  businesses;  principles  of  internal  check; 
organization  and  installation  of  an  accounting  system. 

BANKING  AND  FINANCE 

630.  CORPORATE  FINANCIAL  POLICY.  Prerequisite:  Finance  330.  Mr. 
Kahl  and  Mr.  Sussman. 

Analysis  of  financial  problems  and  policies  of  corporations. 

631.  INVESTMENTS.  Prerequisite:  Finance  326.  Mr.  Hanna  and  Mr.  Sussman. 
Elements  of  an  "ideal"  investment;  examination  and  testing  of  specific 
investment  securities. 

632.  INVESTMENT  MANAGEMENT.  Prerequisite:  Finance  330  and  Finance 
326.  Permission  of  Instructor.  Mr.  Hanna. 

Considers  alternative  basic  approaches  to  management  of  common  stock 
and  fixed-income  security  portfolios.  Extensive  use  is  made  of  investment 
management  cases  in  specific  areas.  These  include  personal  trusts,  pension 
funds,  endowment  funds,  insurance  companies,  and  individual  accounts. 
Problems  and  readings  are  also  assigned. 

634.  (ECONOMICS)  PUBLIC  FINANCE.  Mr.  Bonin,  Mr.  Clement,  and  Mr. 
Escarraz. 

A  general  consideration  of  American  public  expenditures,  revenues,  and 
fiscal  administration. 

635.  (ECONOMICS)  STATE  AND  LOCAL  PUBLIC  FINANCE.  Mr.  Clement. 
Revenues,  expenditures,  and  fiscal  administration  of  Georgia  and  its  polit- 
ical subdivisions;  fiscal  comparisons  of  Georgia  with  other  states;  and  an 
analysis  of  inter-governmental  tax  relationships. 

639.    FINANCIAL  PLANNING  AND  CONTROL.  Prerequisite:   Finance  430, 
or  equivalent,  or  permission  of  Instructor.  Mr.  Kahl. 
A  survey  of  theory,  and  procedures  involved  in  the  development  and  opera- 
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tion  of  financial  plans  and  financial  control  to  aid  in  the  administration 
of  commercial  and  industrial  enterprises. 

650.  (ECONOMICS)  MONETARY  POLICY.  Prerequisite:   Finance  326. 
Monetary  theory  and  how  it  affects  monetary  policy:  objectives,  techniques, 
and  problems  involved:   Treasury  fiscal  and  debit  management  policy  as 
they  affect  and  are  affected  by  Federal  Reserve  policy. 

651.  COMMERCIAL  BANKING.   Prerequisite:    Finance   326.   Mr.   Mas  ten. 
Theory  of  commercial  banking  and  its  effect  on  the  supply  of  money  and 
national  income:   the  concept  of  bank  asset  management;  the  relationship 
of  asset  management   to  liquidity;   commercial   banking  and   the   nation's 
credit  structure. 

652.  THE  AMERICAN  FINANCIAL  SYSTEM.  Prerequisite:  Finance  326.  Mr. 

Floyd. 

The  function,  role,  and  management  of  the  major  types  of  financial  institu- 
tions in  the  United  States.  Particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  flow  of  funds 
through  the  specialized  financial  market  sectors. 

669.    (ECONOMICS)  NATIONAL  INCOME  ACCOUNTING.  Prerequisite:  Fi- 
nance 326.  See  Economics  669. 

681.    (ECONOMICS)  INTERNATIONAL  FINANCE:   THEORY  AND   POL- 
ICY. See  Economics  681. 

688.    SECURITY  ANALYSIS.  Prerequisite:   Finance  326.  Mr.  Hanna. 

The  tools  of  security  analysis  are  developed  and  applied  to  improve  critical 
judgment  in  the  appraisal  and  selections  of  securities. 

710.    (REAL  ESTATE)  REAL  ESTATE  FINANCE.  See  Real  Estate  710. 

712.    (REAL  ESTATE)  BUSINESS  REAL  ESTATE  ANALYSIS.  See  Real  Es- 
tate 712. 

830.  BUSINESS  FINANCIAL  POLICY.  Prerequisite:  Graduate  only.  Mr.  Dince 
and  Mr.  Sussman. 

The  social  and  economic  consequence  of  business  financial  policies.  Projec- 
tions of  aggregate  sources  and  uses  of  business  funds,  dividend  policy,  and 
possible  financing  gaps,  business  and  social  aspects  of  mergers  and  reorga- 
nization. 

831.  INVESTMENT  ANALYSIS.  Prerequisite:  Graduate  only,  or  permission  of 
instructor.  Mr.  Dince  and  Mr.  Hanna. 

The  theory  of  the  determination  of  investment  values.  Advanced  studies 
of  the  theory  of  investment  risk,  institutional  market  factors,  S.E.C.  regula- 
tions, and  economic  environment. 

834.  (ECONOMICS)  THE  THEORY  OF  PUBLIC   FINANCE.   Prerequisite: 
Finance  434.  Mr.  Clement. 

Study  of  the  shifting,  incidence,  and  impact  of  various  types  of  taxes  and 
the  total  economic  impact  of  a  system  of  taxes  and  of  a  given  volume  and 
description  of  government  expenditures. 

835.  (ECONOMICS)  SEMINAR  IN   FISCAL  POLICY.   Prerequisite:    Finance 
434.  Mr.  Bonin. 

The  stabilization  function  of  government  with  emphasis  on  fiscal  policy; 
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opposing  viewpoints  as  to  the  purpose,  scope,  and  effectiveness  of  fiscal 
policy;  the  latent  budget  surplus  concept  and  tax  changes. 
837.    (FIN.)  POLITICAL  SCIENCE  837.  QUANTITATIVE  ANALYSIS  FOR 
P.P.B.S.  Prerequisite:  Math  200  or  equivalent. 

A  tool  course  for  public  administration.  The  course  involves  an  introduc- 
tion to  quantitative  analysis  and  techniques  used  in  planning  program- 
ming budgeting  systems. 

850.  (ECONOMICS)  MONETARY  AND  BANKING  THEORY.  Prerequisite: 
Finance  326  and  450.  Mr.  Timberlake. 

The  development  of  monetary  and  banking  theories  in  economic  thought 
from  David  Hume  to  the  present.  Emphasis  is  on  the  implications  of 
monetary  theories  as  they  are  reflected  in  various  demands  for  money. 

851.  THE  MONEY  MARKET.  Mr.  Masten. 

A  study  of  the  flow  of  funds,  credit  instruments,  role  of  financial  institu- 
tions, and  the  structure  of  interest  rates. 

853.    (ECONOMICS)   DEVELOPMENT   OF   MONETARY   INSTITUTIONS. 
Prerequisite:  Finance  850.  Mr.  Timberlake. 

A  history  of  the  development  of  monetary  institutions  from  medieval  pe- 
riod to  the  present.  Particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  development  of  bank- 
ing and  central  banking  in  Europe  and  their  effect  on  the  development  of 
American  monetary  institutions.  The  Federal  Reserve  System  is  treated  as 
an  extension  of  the  logical  development  of  central  banking  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe. 

930.    THESIS. 

951.  FINANCIAL  PROBLEMS  ANALYSIS.   Prerequisite:    Master's   degree   or 
equivalent.  The  Staff. 

A  study  of  the  various  methods  employed  in  particular  fields  of  financial 
analysis,  together  with  their  methodological  implications  and  efficiency  in 
getting  results. 

952.  (ECONOMICS)  RESEARCH  PROBLEMS  IN  FINANCE.  The  Staff. 

An  examination  of  the  most  recent  professional  contributions  in  the  fields 
of  money  and  banking  and  private  finance.  Student  and  instructor  interests 
determine  which  particular  field  is  brought  under  scrutiny. 
955.     (ECONOMICS)  RESEARCH  PROBLEMS  IN  PUBLIC  FINANCE.  The 
Staff. 

An  examination  of  the  most  recent  professional  contributions  in  public 
finance.  Student  and  instructor  interests  determine  which  particular  field 
is  brought  into  scrutiny. 

ECONOMICS 

605.  INTERMEDIATE  MICRO-ECONOMIC  THEORY.  The  Staff. 
Economic  theory  of  households  and  firms,  determination  of  prices  and  allo- 
cation of  resources. 

606.  INTERMEDIATE  MACRO-ECONOMIC  THEORY.  The  Staff. 
National  income  accounting  and  theory.  Determination  of  national  income, 
employment,  price  level,  and  growth. 
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610.  ECONOMIC  GROWTH  AND  DEVELOPMENT.  Prerequisites:  Two 
senior  division  courses  in  Economics.  The  Staff. 

Problems  and  programs  of  economic  growth;  specific  attention  to  selected 
under-developed  areas. 

634.  (FINANCE)  PUBLIC  FINANCE.  See  Finance  634. 

635.  (FINANCE)  STATE  AND  LOCAL  PUBLIC  FINANCE.  See  Finance  635. 

636.  BUSINESS  FLUCTUATIONS.  Prerequisite:  Economics  312.  Mr.  Green. 
Economic  and  social  significance  of  business  fluctuations;  causes;  methods 
and  theories  of  forecasting;  measures  for  controlling  cycles. 

637.  COMPARATIVE  ECONOMIC  SYSTEMS.  Mr.  Rushing. 

Analysis  and  appraisal  of  the  theories  underlying  economic  systems;  pro- 
posed and  existing  schemes  with  respect  to  the  maintenance  of  full  employ- 
ment; distribution  of  income,  and  encouragement  of  progress. 

644.  GOVERNMENT  AND  BUSINESS.  Mr.  Cohen. 

Economic  bases  and  guidelines  for  government  intervention;  the  policy  of 
maintaining  competition;  role  of  anti-trust  policy  in  a  private  enterprise 
economy;  character  and  limitations  of  the  law;  the  law  emerges,  1890-1911; 
anti-trust  law  and  restrictive  agreements;  the  law  and  monopoly;  the  regu- 
lation of  competitive  practice  appraisal  of  anti-trust. 

645.  PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE  AND  PUBLIC  POLICY.  Mr.  Cohen  and  Mr. 

Rubin. 

The  structure  and  performance  of  American  industry;  concentration  and 
dispersion  in  the  business  structure;  the  workability  of  competition  in  the 
dispersed  industries;  local  markets  and  allegedly  inadequate  competition; 
the  workability  of  competition  in  concentrated  industries;  implications  for 
public  policy. 

650.    (FINANCE)  MONETARY  POLICY.  See  Finance  650. 

669.  (FINANCE)  NATIONAL  INCOME  ACCOUNTING.  Prerequisite:  Fi- 
nance 326.  Mr.  Bonin. 

Concepts,  statistical  sources,  and  uses  of  the  national  income  and  wealth 
accounts;    relationships    to   input-output    and   money    flow    analysis. 

680.  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE:  THEORY  AND  POLICY.  Mr.  Drexvry. 

Theoretical  analysis,  historical  survey  and  current  problems  of  international 
trade;  an  examination  of  international  economic  policies  and  institutions 
especially  as  they  relate  to  national  political  and  economic  objectives;  trade 
barriers  and  controls. 

681.  (FINANCE)  INTERNATIONAL  FINANCE:   THEORY  AND  POLICY. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  326.  Mr.  Dreiuiy  and  Mr.  Timbcrlake. 
Balance  of  payments  analysis,  international  equilibrium  and  the  mechanism 
of  adjustment,  international  money  markets  and  monetary  standards,  capital 
movements  and  the  objectives  of  international  monetary  policy. 

689.  THE  LABOR  MOVEMENT.  Prerequisite:  Economics  386.  Mr.  Segrest. 
Historical  background  of  modern  industrial  relations;  economic,  social  and 
political  forces  contributing  to  the  current  problems  in  labor  economics. 
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690.  (MANAGEMENT)  LABOR  LEGISLATION.  Prerequisite:  Economics  386. 
Mr.  Beadles. 

An  economic  analysis  of  the  problems  and  issues  arising  out  of  the  legislative 
and  judicial  efforts  to  define  the  rights,  duties  and  responsibilities  of  labor 
organizations  and  management  in  the  field  of  industrial  relations. 

691.  (MANAGEMENT)  COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING.  Prerequisite:  Econom- 
ics 386.  Mr.  Wood. 

The  collective  bargaining  process  with  special  reference  to  economic  impli- 
cations. 

693.  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS  SYSTEMS.  Prerequisite:  Economics  386.  Mr. 
Beadles. 

The  study  of  the  growth,  development,  and  economic  import  of  labor  move- 
ments in  selected  countries. 

Executive  decision-making  in  various  types  of  markets;  demand,  price,  and 
output  analysis  utilizing  micro-  and  macro-economic  tools;  public  policy. 

694.  LABOR  MARKET  ANALYSIS.  Prerequisite:  Economics  386.  Miss  Jones. 
A  presentation  of  current  theories,  recent  empirical  investigations,  and  his- 
torical and  current  data  source  materials  in  the  area  of  labor  supply  at  the 
local,  state,  regional,  and  national  levels.  The  course  will  focus  upon  1) 
evaluation  of  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  labor  resource  available  to  a 
labor  market,  2)  application  of  labor  market  data  by  firms  and  government 
agencies  and  3)  the  role  of  the  labor  resource  in  explaining  the  South's 
regional  position  in  the  national  economic  setting. 

695.  ECONOMICS  OF  POPULATION.  Mr.  Miller. 

Economic  and  social  results  from  population  change,  particularly  with 
respect  to  economic  opportunities,  employment  investment,  international 
trade,  and  economic  development;  explanation  and  forecasting  of  popula- 
tion trends. 

697.    ECONOMIC  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  Prerequisites: 
Economics  133,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Mr.  Niemi. 
Economic  evolution  of  the  United  States  emphasizes  use  of  tools  of  quanti- 
tative and  qualitative  analysis  as  applied  to  American  economic  evolution. 

699.  QUANTITATIVE  ANALYSIS  FOR  ECONOMISTS.  Prerequisite:  Eco- 
nomics 312.  Mr.  Morrison. 

The  study  of  mathematics  as  a  tool  for  economic  analysis.  Topics  included 
are  (1)  applications  of  elementary  algebra;  (2)  difference  equations;  and 
(3)  selected  areas  in  modern  algebra  and  differential  calculus. 

759.  (xMARKETING)  PRINCIPLES  OF  TRANSPORTATION.  See  Marketing 
759. 

777.  PUBLIC  UTILITIES,  PUBLIC  REGULATION,  AND  PUBLIC  ENTER- 
PRISE. Mr.  Cohen. 

Economic  and  philosophic  bases  for  government  regulation  and  ownership; 
development  characteristics,  rights,  and  duties  of  regulated  industries;  prob- 
lems of  regulation  and  rates;  service;  securities;  activities  of  the  Federal 
jovernment  in  power,  transportation,  atomic  energy  and  other  fields. 
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791.    APPLIED   ECONOMIC   STATISTICS.    Prerequisite:    Economics   312    or 
Mathematics  357.  Mr.  Holshouser. 

Sample  design,  applications  of  sampling  theory  and  significance  testing  in 
economics  and  business,  elementary  analysis  of  variance,  and  multiple  re- 
gression and  correlations. 

805.  ADVANCED  ECONOMIC  THEORY  I.  Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing, 
plus  core  courses  in  Economics.  Mr.  Morrison. 

An  analysis  of  selected  pi  oblems  of  economic  theory. 

806.  ADVANCED  ECONOMIC  THEORY  II.  Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing, 
plus  advanced  Economic  Theory  I.  The  Staff. 

A  continuation  of  Advanced  Economic  Theory  I. 

807-808.    THE    HISTORY    OF    ECONOMIC    THOUGHT.     (10    hours.)    Mr. 
Miller. 

A  review  of  the  history  of  economic  theory.  The  evolution  of  the  important 
principles  of  economics.  Permission  of  the  instructor  required. 

809.  ADVANCED  ECONOMIC  THEORY  III.  Prerequisite:  Advanced  training 
in  Economic  Theory  and  consent  of  instructor.  The  Staff. 

An  application  of  the  concepts  of  macro-  and  micro-economic  theory  to  a 
world  of  disturbance,  change,  and  growth.  Special  attention  will  be  given 
to  price  theory  and  the  theory  of  the  firm  in  relation  to  unemployment  and 
monopoly  under  dynamic  conditions. 

810.  RESEARCH  IN  ECONOMIC  GROWTH  I.  Prerequisite:  Economics  610 
and  permission  of  instructor.  The  Staff. 

Reading  and  research  in  special  problems  of  economic  growth  in  specific 
areas  of  the  world. 

811.  RESEARCH  IN  ECONOMIC  GROWTH  II.  Prerequisite:  Economics  810 
and  permission  of  instructor.  The  Staff. 

Reading  and  research  in  special  problems  of  economic  growth  in  specific 
areas  of  the  world.  A  continuation  of  Economics  810. 

830.     (FINANCE)  BUSINESS  FINANCIAL  POLICY.  See  Finance  830. 

833.  SEMINAR  IN  MODERN  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  Mr.  Green. 

An  analysis  of  the  changing  nature  of  the  functioning,  the  relationships,  and 
the  structure  of  economic  institutions  in  a  dynamic  political  economy. 

834.  (FINANCE)  THE  THEORY  OF  PUBLIC  FINANCE.   Prerequisite:    Fi- 
nance 434.  See  Finance  834. 

835.  (FINANCE)  SEMINAR  IN  FISCAL  POLICY.  Prerequisite:   Finance  434. 
See  Finance  835. 

836.  SEMINAR  IN  BUSINESS  CONDITIONS  ANALYSIS.  Prerequisite:   Eco- 
nomics 436  and  consent  of  instructor.  Mr.  Green. 

Study  of  recent  developments  and  research  in  economic  theory  and  tech- 
niques as  they  relate  to  business  conditions  analysis.  Economic  growth, 
short-run  disturbances,  adjustment  processes,  and  questions  of  welfare  and 
public  policy  all  are  viewed  within  the  framework  of  a  general  equilibrium 
system. 
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844.    SEMINAR  IN  GOVERNMENT  AND  BUSINESS.  The  Staff. 

Current  issues  in  the  field  of  government  relations  to  business  and  particular 
emphasis  on  problems  associated  with  monopoly  and  competition. 

850.    (FINANCE)  MONETARY  AND  BANKING  THEORY.  See  Finance  850. 

853.  (FINANCE)  DEVELOPMENT  OF  MONETARY  INSTITUTIONS.  See 
Finance  853. 

869.  MATHEMATICAL  ANALYSIS  FOR  ECONOMICS.  Prerequisite:  Consent 
of  instructor.  Mr.  Morrison. 

Selected  topics  from  differential  and  integral  calculus  of  multiargument 
functions.  Also  included  are  those  techniques  of  differential  and  difference 
equations  required  in  dynamic  economic  models. 

870.  MATHEMATICAL  ECONOMICS  I.  Mr.  Morrison. 

Application  of  mathematical  methods  to  economic  theory  and  problems 
including  joint  supply  and  demand  relationship,  general  equilibrium,  cost 
curves,  and  production  functions. 

871.  MATHEMATICAL  ECONOMICS  II.  Mr.  Morrison. 

Application  of  mathematical  techniques  to  selected  topics  in  micro-  and 
macro-economics,  including  measuring  and  testing  hypotheses  and  the  con- 
struction of  economic  models. 

880.    SEMINAR  IN  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE.  Prerequisite:  Economics  680, 
681,  or  equivalent  and  permission  of  instructor.  Mr.  Drewry. 
Advanced  international  trade  and  payments  theory  and  the  application  of 
concepts  to  current  problems.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  problems 
of  adjustment  to  changing  patterns  of  international  trade  and  payments. 

886.    PROBLEMS  IN  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS.  Mr.  Wood. 

Union  wage  policy;  union  influence  on  related  earnings;  unions  and  the 
general  level  of  wages  and  prices. 

891.  RESEARCH  IN  APPLIED  ECONOMIC  STATISTICS.  Mr.  Holshouser. 
Individual  research  in  the  application  of  statistical  methods  to  economic 
problems.  Permission  of  the  instructor  required. 

893.  ECONOMICS  SEMINAR.  The  Staff. 

A  research  problem  in  the  field  of  major  concentration  under  personal 
supervision  of  the  major  professor.  Permission  of  the  instructor  required. 

894.  SEMINAR  IN  ECONOMIC  HISTORY.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  in- 
structor. Mr.  Niemi. 

The  graduate  Seminar  in  Economic  History  will  give  attention  to  special- 
ized problems  in  the  area  of  American  and  European  History.  Research 
papers  will  be  prepared  on  topics  selected  by  students  and  approved  by  the 
Instructor. 

912.  STATISTICS  IN  BUSINESS  DECISIONS.  Prerequisite:  Economics  312  or 
Mathematics  357.  Mr.  Holhouser. 

Statistical  analysis  as  applied  to  business  decisions.  Includes  judgmental 
probability  and  utility;  sampling  as  applied  to  a  variety  of  business  situa- 
tions; the  Binomial,  Poisson  and  Normal  Distributions;  and  Classical  and 
Bayesian  methods  of  statistical  inference. 
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951.  (FINANCE)  FINANCIAL  PROBLEMS  ANALYSIS.  See  Finance  951. 

952.  (FINANCE)  RESEARCH  PROBLEMS  IN  FINANCE.  Prerequisite:   Mas- 
ter's Degree  or  equivalent.  See  Finance  952. 

955.     (FINANCE)  RESEARCH  PROBLEMS  IN  PUBLIC  FINANCE.  Prerequi- 
site: Masters  Degree  or  equivalent.  See  Finance  955. 

INSURANCE 

702.  CASUALTY  INSURANCE  PROBLEMS.  Prerequisite:  Insurance  385.  Mr. 
Hat  tan. 

Advanced  study  of  all  types  of  casualty  insurance;  automobile,  professional 
liability,  products  liability,  and  others. 

703.  PROPERTY  INSURANCE  PROBLEMS.  Prerequisite:  Insurance  388.  Mr, 

Leveret  t. 

Practical  application  of  property   insurance   policies   to  specific   insurance 

problems;  survey  and  insurance  counseling  for  complex  problems. 

705.  INSURANCE   PLANNING  AND   PROGRAMMING.   Prerequisite:    REI 
381  and  387  or  consent.  Mr.  Cobb  and  Mr.  Sutton. 

Development  of  the  human  life  values  to  include  needs  and  their  evalua- 
tion. A  study  of  available  assets,  benefits  and  tax  effects.  The  scientific 
application  of  the  above  to  create,  conserve,  and  distribute  an  individual's 
estate. 

706.  SOCIAL  INSURANCE.   Prerequisite:    REI   381    or  consent   of   instructor. 
Mr.  Cobb  and  Mr.  Hattari. 

Analysis  of  the  major  kinds  of  compulsory  insurance  and  their  interre- 
lations; old-age  and  survivors'  insurance;  unemployment  insurance,  work- 
men's compensation,  nonoccupational  disability  insurance,  and  compulsory 
automobile   insurance;    comparison   of   social   and   private   insurance. 

707.  INSURANCE   AGENCY   MANAGEMENT.   Prerequisite:    REI   381,   385, 
and  388  or  consent  of  instructor.  Mr.  Leverett. 

The  economic  functions  performed  by  the  general  insurance  agency  and 
its  position  in  the  insurance  distribution  system.  Emphasis  is  given  to 
the  management  aspects  of  agency  operation  from  the  sales,  administrative 
and  financial  viewpoint. 

711.    GROUP  INSURANCE  AND  PENSIONS.  Prerequisite:  REI  381  and  387 
or  consent  of  instructor.  Mr.   Cobb  and  Mr.  Sutton. 

A  study  of  employee  and/or  employer  oriented  fringe  benefit  plans  to 
include  group  or  individual  programs  for  life,  health,  pension,  profit- 
sharing,   disability    income,   and   special    situations. 

713.    BUSINESS  RISK   MANAGEMENT.   Prerequisite:    15   hours  of  insurance 
or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Mr.  Leverett. 

An  analysis  of  the  risks  faced  by  the  busines  enterprise  and  the  study  of 
the  various  methods  of  handling  these  risks  including  loss  prevention, 
risk  retention,  self-insurance,  and  corporate   insurance  programs. 
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987.  INSURANCE  SEMINAR.  Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing.  Mr.  Leverett. 
Designed  for  the  non-insurance  major  to  reach  an  understanding  of  the 
importance  of  risk  in  personal  and  business  endeavors.  The  course  is 
aimed  at  the  intelligent  handling  of  risk  through  insurance,  self-insurance, 
retention,  loss-prevention,  and  other  methods  of  dealing  with  risk.  A 
portion  of  the  course  is  devoted  to  the  analysis  and  solution  of  risk 
situations. 

988.  INSURANCE  SEMINAR.  Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing  and  permission 
of  the  instructor.  Mr.  Leverett. 

Intensive  reading  and  discussion  of  selected  subjects  in  life,  property- 
liability  insurance,  risk  management,  and  closely  related  fields. 

MANAGEMENT 

690.  (ECONOMICS)  LABOR  LEGISLATION.  See  Economics  690. 

691.  (ECONOMICS)  COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING.  See  Economics  691. 
696.    MANAGERIAL  ECONOMICS.    (MANAGEMENT)  Mr.    Voynich. 

The  structure  of  American  Industry;  classification  of  markets  and  industries 
by  competitive  structure;  demand  analysis;  price  and  output  decisions;  the 
theory  of  the  firm  and  the  economic  system;  the  economics  of  business  and 
public  policies. 

721.    (ACCOUNTING)  INTRODUCTION  TO  PROGRAMMING  SYSTEMS. 

See  Accounting  721. 

740.  BUSINESS  AND  SOCIETY.  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Hong. 

Examination  of  the  determinants  and  content  of  the  socio-political  environ- 
ment within  which  business  enterprise  operates.  A  special  emphasis  will  be 
given  to  comparative  materials— i. e.}  culture-institutions  interaction  outside 
the  United  States. 

741.  MANAGEMENT  SCIENCE.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  Instructor.  Mr. 
Scott. 

This  course  is  designed  as  a  first  introduction  on  a  semi-rigorous  basis  to 
the  possibilities  and  techniques  for  solving  management  problems  having 
quantified  or  quantifiable  parameters. 

750.  (ACCOUNTING)  SYSTEM  ANALYSIS  AND  DESIGN.  Prerequisite:  Ac- 
counting 316,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Mr.  Scott  and  Mr.  Roush. 
Introduction  to  general  systems  theory,  its  historical  development  and  appli- 
cations. Methods  of  system  analysis  including  operations  analysis,  configura- 
tion studies,  feasibility  studies,  and  trade-off  analysis.  Phases  in  development 
of  large-scale  man-machine  systems. 

751.  (ACCOUNTING)  MANAGING  BUSINESS  DATA  PROCESSING  SYS- 
TEMS. Prerequisite:  Management  741,  or  permission  of  instructor.  Mr. 
Scott,  Mr.  Wise  and  Mr.  Roush. 

Information  processing  in  business  (generation  of  information,  processing 
and  use);  information  economics;  information  management;  management 
systems;  systems  design;  environment  of  management  systems. 
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752.  INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  POLICY:  PRINCIPLES  AND  CASES. 
Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  and  consent  of  Instructor.  Mr.  Drewry. 
The  history  and  present  conduct  of  international  business  operations;  sys- 
tematic discussion  of  the  economic,  political,  legal,  and  cultural  dimensions 
of  enterprise  abroad,  and  special  problems  confronting  management  de- 
cision-making in  such  enterprises. 

753.  PRODUCTION  PLANNING  AND  QUALITY  CONTROL.  Prerequisite: 
Management  352.  Mr.  Voynich  and  Mr.  Siemens. 

Forecasting,  planning  and  controlling  production  flow;  techniques  for 
planning  and  controlling  quality  of  produced  and  purchased  items;  quanti- 
tative methods  especially  applicable  to  scheduling  and  control. 

754.  SMALL  BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  and 
consent  of  Instructor.  Mr.  Tate. 

The  place  of  small  business  enterprise  on  the  national  economic  scene,  the 
method  of  establishing  such  a  venture,  the  operation  of  the  going  small 
business,  and  problems  confronting  the  enterpreneur  in  the  small  enterprise. 

755.  OPERATIONS  RESEARCH:  CONCEPTS  AND  APPLICATIONS.  Pre- 
requisite: Mathematics  235  and  Economics  312,  or  permission  of  the  instruc- 
tor. Mr.  Fasick,  Mr.  Siemens  and  Mr.   Voynich. 

An  introduction  to  the  use  of  operations  research  techniques  in  solving 
business  problems  and  in  improving  decision-making.  Emphasis  on  concepts, 
application,  and  role  of  the  computer. 

775.  MANAGEMENT  OF  BUSINESS  RESEARCH  PROGRAMS.  Prerequisite: 
Senior  standing.  Mr.  Gates. 

Organization  and  financial  management  of  business  research  programs 
as  enterprises;  by  size,  by  function  and  by  relative  position  in  the  field. 

782.  (PSYCHOLOGY)  PERSONNEL  MEASUREMENT.  Prerequisite:  Eco- 
nomics 312  or  Psychology  200.  Mr.  Finn,  Mr.  Teare,  and  Mr.  Balyeat. 
A  study  of  quantitative  methods  and  research  models  applicable  to  the 
measurement  of  personnel  and  their  work  behavior  in  organizations. 
Emphasis  will  be  on  the  use  of  research  methods  and  results  to  cope 
with  personnel  problems  in  organizations. 

785.  PERSONNEL  ADMINISTRATION.  Prerequisite:  Management  351.  Mr. 
Balyeat,  Mr.  Teare,  and  Mr.  Finn. 

The  principles  and  practices  in  the  field  of  the  administration  of  human 
relations  in  industry.  Emphasis  is  given  to  scientific  techniques  and  devices 
in  the  development  of  a  well-rounded  personnel  program. 

786.  (PSYCHOLOGY)  WAGE  AND  SALARY  ADMINISTRATION.  Pre- 
requisite: Management  585  or  Psychology  414.  Mr.  Balyeat,  Mr.  Finn, 
(nid  Mr.  Teare. 

A  study  of  job  evaluation  and  other  procedures  that  lead  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  sound  wage  and  salary  structure;  problems  of  administration, 
executive  compensation,  and  financial  incentives. 

787.  WORK  AND  EFFICIENCY.  Prerequisite:  Economics  312  or  Psychology 
200. 

Human  factors  in  relation  to  work  and  equipment  design;  principles  of 
work  measurement. 
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788.  (PSYCHOLOGY)  PERSONNEL  SELECTION  AND  PLACEMENT.  Pre- 
requisite: Management  582,  or  permission  of  instructor.  Mr.  Finn,  Mr. 
Balyeat,  and  Mr.  Teare. 

A  study  of  methods  applicable  to  the  development  of  valid  standards  of 
personnel  selection  and  placement  with  the  use  of  psychological  tests,  the 
personal  interview,  and  other  kinds  of  personal  data. 

789.  PERSONNEL  POLICY  AND  PRACTICE.  Prerequisite:  Management  585. 
Mr.  Balyeat,  Mr.  Finn,  and  Mr.  Teare. 

An  advanced  course  in  personnel  administration.  An  analysis  of  current 
practices  and  developments  involving  the  formulation,  implementation, 
and  communication  of  personnel  policies  and  practices  in  the  business  or- 
ganization. 

792.  PERSONNEL  REGULATIONS  AND  PROCEDURES.  Prerequisite: 
Management  585.  Mr.  Balyeat,  Mr.  Finn,  and  Mr.  Teare. 
A  study  of  laws,  regulations  and  public  policies  that  bear  on  the  process 
of  personnel  administration:  equal  employment  legislation  and  policies, 
administrative  problems  related  to  benefit  plan  programs,  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  workman's  compensation,  etc.;  the  development  and 
use   of  efficient   personnel   records   systems. 

794.  MANPOWER  PLANNING  AND  UTILIZATION.  Prerequisite:  Man- 
agement 585.  Mr.  Balyeat,  Mr.  Finn,  and  Mr.   Teare. 

A  study  of  the  process  of  manpower  planning  and  utilization  in  organiza- 
tions: manpower  forecasting,  recruiting,  employee  training,  development 
and  use  of  skills  inventories,  related  governmental  programs  and  activities. 

795.  ADMINISTRATIVE  PRACTICES.  Mr.  Hong,  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Tate. 
Individual  and  group  behavior  in  organizations;  nature  and  crucial  impor- 
tance of  communications,  employee  motivations  and  group  dynamics;  de- 
velopment of  greater  effectiveness  in  the  business  organizations. 

796.  (Speech)  ORGANIZATIONAL  COMMUNICATION.  Prerequisite:  Sen- 
ior Standing.  Mr.  Huseman  and  Mr.  Sanborn. 

Analysis  of  human  communication  patterns  in  organizations.  Special  atten- 
tion to  communication  policies,  procedures,  and  practices  in  administration. 
Examination  of  functions,  philosophies,  methods,  and  characteristics  of 
management  communication. 

798.  RESEARCH  IN  ADMINISTRATION.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  and 
consent  of  Instructor.  Mr.  Gates  and  Mr.  Balyeat. 

A  study  of  research  methodology  with  major  emphasis  on  the  function  and 
design  of  administrative  research,  techniques  of  data-gathering  and  data 
anlysis  as  well  as  reporting  and  utilization  of  findings. 

900.  SEMINAR  IN  ORGANIZATIONAL  BEHAVIOR.  Mr.  Gates  and  Mr. 
Sanborn. 

Survey  and  critical  analysis  of  research  and  theory  in  individual,  group, 
and  organizational  factors  in  management.  Theory  building. 

902.    SEMINAR  IN  PERSONNEL  RESEARCH.  Mr.  Balyeat,  Mr.  Finn,  and 
Mr.  Teare. 
An  intensive  review  and  critique  of  published  research  in  the  personnel 
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area.  Particular  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  adequacy  of  research  design 
and  procedures. 

903.  PROBLEMS  IN  PERSONNEL  RESEARCH.  Mr.  Balyeat,  Mr.  Finn,  and 
Mr.  Tear/'. 

Supervised  research  directed  toward  the  study  of  selected  problems.  Em- 
phasis will  be  placed  on  developing  the  skills  needed  to  carry  out  a 
research  project  and  to  present  the  stuck   in  appropriate  written  form. 

904.  SEMINAR    IN    MANAGEMENT    DEVELOPMENT.    Mr.    Balyrat,    Mr. 
Fifm,  and  Mr.  Teare. 

A  study  of  factors  influencing  the  development  of  individuals  within  formal 
organizations.  Emphasis  will  be  on  professional  and  managerial  personnel. 

905.  MANAGEMENT  INFORMATION   SYSTEMS.    Prerequisite:    Permission 
of  instructor.  Mr.  Scott  and  Mr.  Rousch. 

Management  of  information  for  effective  planning  and  control  in  business 
organization.  Methods  used  in  developing  computer-based  management 
information  systems.  Student  participation  in  the  design  of  systems  and  the 
utilization  of  computers. 

906.  DECISION    THEORY.    Prerequisite:    Graduate   standing.    Mr.    Scott   and 
Mr.  Greenwood. 

An  examination  of  the  philosophical,  scientific  basis  of  decision  theory  in 
its  qualitative  and  quantative  aspects.  Intensve  analysis  of  the  decision- 
making process:  diagnosis  of  problems;  evolution  of  alternatives  solutions; 
projection  of  results;  and  choice  of  alternatives. 

907.  SEMINAR    IN    PRODUCTION    MANAGEMENT.    Prerequisites:    Eco- 
nomics 912  and  BBA  942.  Mr.  Siemens  and  Mr.  Voynich. 

A  comprehensive  coverage  of  principles  and  practices  relating  to  the  man- 
agement of  the  production  function.  The  coverage  will  be  broad  and  will 
include  both  line  and  staff  functions.  Special  emphasis  will  be  given  to 
automation,    computer    use  in    industry,    and    other    modern    techniques. 

908.  PERSONNEL     MANAGEMENT     SEMINAR.     Prerequisite:      Graduate 
standing.  Mr.  Balyeat,  Mr.  Finn,  and  Mr.  Teare. 

Principles,  policies  and  practices  involving  the  employee  relations  environ- 
ment. Consideration  will  be  given  to  effective  personnel  administration  as 
well  as  to  functions  of  a  personnel  department. 

909.  FIELD  RESEARCH  IN  ORGANIZATIONAL  BEHAVIOR.  Prerequisite: 
Graduate  standing.  Mr.  Sanborn. 

Critical  examination  of  field  research  in  organizational  behavior.  Review 
of  research  methodologies.  Design,  conduct,  and  report  of  an  on-site 
research  project  within  an  organization.  Recommended  preparation:  Man- 
agement 900  or  equivalent. 

910.  CONTEMPORARY    MANAGEMENT    PROBLEMS.    Prerequisite:    Mas- 
ter's degree  or  equivalent.  Mr.  Smith   and  Mr.   Greenwood. 

An  intensive  examination  of  a  limited  number  of  key  problems  in  current 
management  practice  —  together  with  a  study  of  research  techniques  and 
models  for  probing  them  more  deeply. 

911.  MODERN  MANAGEMENT  THEORY.  Prerequisite:   Master's  degree  or 
equivalent.  Mr.  Hong  and  Mr.  Smith. 
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A  study  in  depth  of  emerging  concepts  and  understandings  in  several 
rapidly  developing  management  areas—;  such  as  organizational  relation- 
ships and  computer  applications. 

930.  THESIS. 

931.  SEMINAR  IN  OPERATIONS  RESEARCH.  Prerequisite:  Management 
555,  Economics  912,  and  BBA  942.  Mr.  Siemens,  Mr.  Voynich,  and  Mr. 
Fasick. 

The  use  of  linear  programming  and  a  number  of  related  techniques  in 
solving  production  and  distribution  problems.  Emphasis  on  theory,  prob- 
lem formulation,  and  computer  implementation. 

940.  BUSINESS  ORGANIZATION  AND  THE  BEHAVIORAL  SCIENCES. 
Prerequisite:  Management  900.  Mr.  Gates. 

Analysis  of  adaptive  behavior— with  primary  emphasis  on  what  the  be- 
havioral sciences  have  contributed  to  understanding  this  phenomenon  in 
modern  complex  organizations.  An  examination  of  methods  and  findings 
from  psychology,  anthropology,   and  sociology. 

945.  CONCEPTUAL  FOUNDATIONS  OF  BUSINESS.  Prerequisite:  Graduate 
standing,  with  background  of  undergraduate  core  in  Economics  and  Busi- 
ness Administration.  Mr.  Gates. 

Examination  of  the  intellectual,  cultural,  and  legal  concepts  underlying 
the  business  system.  Relationships  of  business  system  to  modern  industrial 
society. 

948.    ANALYTICAL   METHODS   OF   MANAGEMENT   SCIENCE.   Prerequi- 
sites: Economics  912  and  BBA  942.  Mr.  Siemens  and  Mr.  Voynich. 
Problem  formulation;  model  construction;  design  of  experiments;  sampling 
techniques;     inventory    models;     linear    programming;     queuing    models; 
theory  of  games;  Monte  Carlo  techniques;  other  simulation. 

MARKETING 

663.  (GEOGRAPHY).  GEOGRAPHY  OF  TRANSPORTATION.  See  Ge- 
ography 663. 

665.  MARKETING  RESEARCH  AND  ANALYSIS.  Prerequisite:  Marketing 
360.  Mr.  Thompson. 

Study  of  the  role  of  research  in  marketing  decision-making;  the  research 
process;  scientific  method;  analysis  and  interpretation  of  research  findings. 

687.  COMMODITY  MARKETS.  Prerequisite:  Marketing  360.  Mr.  Troelston. 
Development,  organization,  and  importance  of  commodity  markets;  gov- 
ernmental and  international  regulations  and  controls;  organization  and 
functions  of  commodity  exchanges. 

758.  INTERNATIONAL    MARKETING.    Prerequisite:    Marketing    360.    Mr. 

Tritt. 

A  study  of  the  significance  of  international  markets  to  American  firms. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  marketing  techniques  and  methods  of  expanding 
participation  in  foreign  markets. 

759.  PRINCIPLES  OF  TRANSPORTATION.  Prerequisite:  Marketing  360. 
Mr.  Cover. 
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A  survey  course  of  rail,  motor,  water,  air,  and  pipeline  transport.  A  com- 
parison of  these  forms  ot  transport:  services  rendered;  costs;  labor  relations; 
pricing;   and   issues  in  national   transport   policy. 

760.  PRINCIPLES  OF  RETAILING.  Prerequisite:    Marketing  360.  Mr.  Gross 

a  fid  Mr.  1 1  arris. 

The  basic  concepts  and  analytical  tools  of  retailing;  types  of  organiza- 
tional structure;  store  location;  personnel:  merchandising;  promotion; 
accounting  and  statistical  control. 

761.  BEHAVIORAL  THEORY  AND  MARKETING.  Prerequisite:  Marketing 
360.  Mr.  Carter. 

This  course  deals  with  the  motives,  attitudes,  and  expectations  of  con- 
sumers and  businessmen  that  contribute  to  an  understanding  of  the 
marketing  process.  Buyer  behavior  and  the  decision  process  are  emphasized. 

763.  ADVERTISING  AND  DISPLAY.  Prerequisite:  Marketing  360.  Mr.  Ruckcr. 
The  management  of  advertising  activities  in  the  business  organization; 
advertising  agency  operation;  media  evaluation  and  selection;  creative 
strategy;  and  campaign  planning. 

764.  SALES  MANAGEMENT.  Prerequisite:  Marketing  360.  Mr.  Tritt  and 
Mr.  Harris. 

A  study  of  sales  force  management  using  a  computer  simulated  game. 
Topics  covered  include:  selecting,  training,  compensating,  motivating, 
and  evaluating  salesmen. 

765.  RETAIL  ADMINISTRATION  AND  POLICY.  Prerequisite:  Marketing 
760.  Mr.  Gross  and  Mr.  Harris. 

The  analysis  and  solution  of  retail  problems;  integration  of  retailing 
functions;    development   of   policies   for   managing    these    functions. 

766.  ECONOMICS  OF  MARKETING.  Prerequisite:  Marketing  360.  Mr. 
Troelston. 

Economics  of  the  consumer  market;  the  process  of  consumption  and  re- 
sponsibilities  of   the   consumer;    desirable   controls   of   consumption. 

767.  MARKETING  PROMOTION.  Prerequisite:  Marketing  360.  Mr.  Gross. 
The  major  structural  components  of  this  course  begins  with  the  nature 
and  scope  of  promotion,  proceeds  to  the  motivational  barriers  and  aids 
to  promotional  goals,  with  all  promotional  and  firm  activities,  and  finally 
concludes  with  the  ethical  and  moral  effects  of  promotion. 

768.  MOTOR  TRANSPORTATION.  Prerequisite:  Marketing  559.  Mr.  Cover. 
Management  problems  of  motor  carrier  enterprise.  Their  organization, 
operations,   traffic  and  sales,   financing,   and  public  policy   issues. 

769.  LOGISTICS  OF  PHYSICAL  DISTRIBUTION  (formerly  Industrial  Traf- 
fic Management).  Prerequisite:    Marketing  559.  Mr.  Cover. 

Functions  relating  to  the  buying  and  selling  of  transport  service:  pricing; 
legal  duties  and  responsibilities  of  buyer  and  seller;  coordination  with 
other  functions  of  the  business  organization  to  reduce  total  distribution 
costs. 

770.  WHOLESALING.  Prerequisite:   Marketing  360.  Mr.  Rucker. 

Types  and  classes  of  wholesale  institutions;  emphasis  is  given  to  organiza- 
tion and  management  of   the  wholesaling   functions. 
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771.  MARKETING  MANAGEMENT.  Prerequisite:  Marketing  360  and  two 
other  marketing  courses.  Mr.  Harris  and  Mr.  Still. 

This  course  considers  the  integration  and  coordination  of  product  develop- 
ment, promotional  strategy,  physical  distribution,  and  pricing  in  planning 
and  controlling  marketing  operations.  Stress  is  placed  upon  the  managerial 
aspects  of  marketing  and  the  analysis  of  distribution   problems. 

778.    PURCHASING.   Prerequisite:    Marketing  360.  Mr.    Troelston. 

Principles  and  practices  used  by  manufacturers  and  other  types  of  busi- 
ness concerns  in  the  purchasing  of  equipment,  raw  materials,  parts  and 
supplies. 

780.  TRANSPORTATION  REGULATORY  POLICY.  Prerequisite:  Market- 
ing 559.  Mr.  Cover. 

The  place  of  transport  in  our  system  so  far  as  it  is  determined  by  economic, 
business,  governmental,  and  social  requirements.  A  study  of  the  devolp- 
ment  of  regulation  of  transport  with  particular  interest  in  the  social 
aspects. 

930.    THESIS  IN  MARKETING.  5  to  50  hours.  The  Graduate  Staff. 

960.  SEMINAR  IN  MARKETING.  Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing.  Mr. 
Barksdale  and  Mr.  Still. 

A  general  survey  of  the  basic  concepts  which  underlie  operations  of  the 
marketing  system  in  a  free  enterprise  economy. 

961.  MARKETING  THEORY.  Prerequisite:  Marketing  960  or  three  under- 
graduate courses  in  marketing.  Mr.  Barksdale. 

An  examination  of  the  general  theories  that  have  been  advanced  to 
explain  marketing  practice. 

962.  CONTEMPORARY   MARKETING   PROBLEMS.    Prerequisite:    Market- 
ing 960  or  three  undergraduate  courses  in  marketing.  Mr.  Barksdale. 
The  study  of  current  problems  and  propositions  in  the  field  of  marketing. 
Students  select  specific  subjects  for  exploration  and  analysis. 

963.  QUANTITATIVE  STRATEGY  IN  MARKETING.  Prerequisite:  Mar- 
keting 960  or  three  undergraduate  courses  in  marketing  and  permission 
of  instructor.  Mr.  Gross. 

A  survey  of  mathematical  techniques  useful  in  decision-making  in  mar- 
keting. Emphasis  on  applications  in  product  planning,  physical  distribu- 
tion, promotion,  and  pricing. 

964.  READING  SEMINAR  IN  MARKETING.  Prerequisite:  Graduate  stand- 
ing and   permission   of   instructor.   Mr.   Barksdale. 

A  seminar  designed  to  help  students  develop  a  sense  of  discrimination 
regarding  the  literature  of  marketing;  to  assist  in  an  assessment  of  the 
contributions  made  by  various  writers;  and  to  provide  an  opportunity 
to  analyze,  interpret,  and  discuss  the  fundamental  concepts  of  marketing. 

REAL  ESTATE  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

708.  PROPERTY  VALUATION  THEORY.  Prerequisite:  REI  390,  or  consent 
of  instructor.  Mr.  Shenkel. 

Analysis  of  the  economic,  social,  and  governmental  forces  influencing  value. 
Valuation  principles  and  theory. 
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709.  PROPERTY  VALUATION  PROBLEMS.  Prerequisites:  REI  390  and  REI 
708,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Mr.  Shenkel. 

Art  and  process  of  real  estate  valuation.  Problems,  case  studies,  and  field 
work  applying  cost,  market,  and  income  approaches  to  specific  types  of 
properties. 

710.  (FINANCE).  REAL  ESTATE  FINANCE.  Prerequisite:  REI  390,  or  con- 
sent of  Instructor.  Mr.  Shenkel. 

790.    PROBLEMS  IN    REAL  ESTATE.   Prerequisite:    10   hours  of  real   estate 
courses,  including  REI  300.  Mr.  Shenkel. 

Individual  study  of  the  economics  of  urban  land  use  in  metropolitan  areas; 
city  planning;  farm  and  rural  land  economics;  brokerage,  and  appraising; 
industrial  real  estate  practice  and  industrial  property  development.  As- 
signed study  projects  and  field  trips. 

990.  URBAN  ECONOMICS.   Prerequisite:   Graduate  standing  and  permission 
of  instructor.  Mr.  Floyd. 

Economic  factors  affecting  residential,  commercial  and  industrial  loca- 
tion; theories  of  urban  growth;  economic  base  analysis;  property  taxation 
and  urban  growth;  land  in  economic  growth. 

991.  HOUSING  MARKET  ANALYSIS.   Prerequisite:    Graduate  standing  and 
permission  of  instructor.  Mr.  Floyd. 

Housing  as  social  overhead  capital;  economics  of  residential  rehabilita- 
tion; economic  factors  in  housing  demand;  housing  problems  and  progress. 

992.  URBAN  REDEVELOPMENT  POLICY.  Prerequisite:   Graduate  standing 
and  permission  of  instructor.  Mr.  Shenkel. 

Redevelopment  objectives  and  issues;  economic  benefits  of  redevelopment; 
efficiency  in  public  urban  renewal  expenditures;  fiscal  productivity  theory 
and   other  explanations   of  urban   renewal   policy. 

CHEMISTRY 
S.  W.  PELLETIER 

(Chemistry  Building,  South  Campus) 

The  Department  of  Chemistry  offers  courses  of  study  and  research  leading 
to  the  Master  of  Science  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  Degrees.  The  candidate  for 
the  Master  of  Science  degree  must  complete  a  program  of  study  approved  by 
his  major  professor,  the  Head  of  the  Chemistry  Department,  and  the  Dean 
of  the  Graduate  School.  He  must  demonstrate  a  reading  knowledge  of  German 
and  complete  and  defend  a  thesis  based  upon  his  research.  This  research  should 
involve  contributions  of  a  publishable  quality. 

The  Ph.  D.  applicant  chooses  a  major  concentration  in  analytical,  inorganic, 
organic,  or  physical  chemistry.  A  program  of  study  including  course  work  in 
the  major  and  minor  field  and  the  student's  research  objectives  must  be 
completed  and  approved  by  the  major  professor,  the  Head  of  the  Chemistry 
Department,  and  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School.  A  reading  knowledge  of 
two  foreign  languages  selected  from  German,  French,  and  Russian  is  required. 
After   satisfactorily   completing   his    prescribed   course    of   study,    the    language 
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examinations,  and  a  comprehensive  written  and  oral  examination  in  his  major 
field,  the  student  is  officially  admitted  to  candidacy  for  the  Ph.D.  Degree.  This 
degree  is  awarded  for  proficiency  and  scholarship  in  research  and  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  a  specific  field  of  knowledge  which  the  candidate  demonstrates 
by  the  presentation  and  defense  of  a  dissertion  based  upon  independent  work 
which  contributes  significantly  to  knowledge  in   the  student's  field. 

Current  research  and  teaching  equipment  includes  a  variety  of  ultraviolet, 
visible,  infrared,  far  infrared,  nuclear  magnetic  and  election  spin  resonance 
spectrometers  (including  the  Beckman  IR-11,  DK-2A  and  DU;  the  Perkin-Elmer 
Models  621,  457,  257,  and  202;  the  Cary  Models  14,  15,  and  60;  the  Varian  A-60, 
HA-100,  T-60,  and  V-4502-14;  the  Hitachi-Perkin-Elmer  R-20  NMR  unit  with 
heteroprobe  capability) ,  the  Hitachi-Perkin-Elmer  RMU6D  mass  spectrometer 
and  much  more  specialized  equipment  used  in  high  pressure  spectroscopy, 
calorimetry,   light  scattering  studies,   electrochemistry   and   radiation   chemistry. 

Unless  otherwise  specified,  all  laboratory  periods  are  three  hours. 

600.    HISTORY  OF  CHEMISTRY.  Prerequisite:   25  hours  of  Chemistry.   The 
Staff. 
The  historical  development  of  chemistry  and  its  relation  to  other  sciences. 

602.  INTRODUCTION  TO  GRADUATE  STUDIES-INORGANIC  CHEM- 
ISTRY. Three  hours.  Prerequisite:  An  undergraduate  course  in  Inorganic 
Chemistry.  The  Inorganic  Staff. 

A  concentrated  study  of  those  fundamental  topics  which  form  the  basis 
upon  which  further  work  in   inorganic  chemistry   is   developed. 

603.  INTRODUCTION  TO  GRADUATE  STUDIES-ORGANIC  CHEM- 
ISTRY. Three  hours.  Prerequisite:  An  undergraduate  course  in  Organic 
Chemistry.  The  Organic  Staff. 

Analogous  to  Chemistry  602  but  dealing  with  fundamental  topics  in 
organic  chemistry. 

608.  INTRODUCTION  TO  GRADUATE  STUDIES-ANALYTICAL  CHEM- 
ISTRY. Three  hours.  Prerequisite:  An  undergraduate  course  in  Analytical 
Chemistry.  The  Analytical  Staff . 

Analogous    to    Chemistry    602    but   dealing   with    fundamental    topics    in 
analytical  chemistry. 

609.  INTRODUCTION  TO  GRADUATE  STUDIES-PHYSICAL  CHEMIS- 
TRY. Three  hours.  Prerequisite:  An  undergraduate  course  in  Physical 
Chemistry.  The  Physical  Staff. 

Analogous    to   Chemistry    602    but    dealing   with    fundamental    topics    in 
physical  chemistry. 

617.  PRINCIPLES  OF  MOLECULAR  SPECTROSCOPY.  3  to  12  hours. 
(3  hours  per  quarter).  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  490c  or  491c  or  equivalent. 

The  Staff. 

618.  METHODS  OF  MOLECULAR  SPECTROSCOPY.  2  to  8  hours.  (2  hours 
per  quarter).  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  490c  or  491c  or  equivalent.  The  Staff. 

621.  ADVANCED  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  223 
and  one  additional  Chemistry  course  with  laboratory.  The  Inorganic  Staff. 
A  study  of  the  periodic  classification  of  the  elements. 
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626.  INTERMEDIATE  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  Three  hours.  Prerequi- 
site: Chemistry  490c  or  491c  or  equivalent.  The  Inorganic  Staff. 

627.  INTERMEDIATE  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  Three  hours.  Prerequi- 
site: Chemistry  426.  The  Inorganic  Staff. 

630.  INTERMEDIATE  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  Three  hours.  Prerequisite: 
Chemistry  442  and  Chemistry  490c  or  491c  or  consent  of  Head  of  Depart- 
ment. The  Organic  Staff. 

A  survey  of  synthetic  methods  widely  used  in  organic  syntheses. 

631.  INTERMEDIATE  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  Three  hours.  Prerequisite: 
Chemistry  430.  The  Organic  Staff. 

A  survey  of  modern  physical-organic  chemistry   with  emphasis   upon   the 
interpretation  of  organic  reactions. 

632.  INTERMEDIATE  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  Three  hours.  Prerequisite: 

Chemistry  431.  The  Organic  Staff. 

The    determination    and    application    of   structural    principles    to    organic 

compounds. 

641.  ORGANIC  QUALITATIVE  ANALYSIS.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  340, 
341.  One  or  two  consultation  and  four  or  three  laboratory  periods.  The 
Organic  Staff. 

Identification  of  pure  organic  compounds  and  mixtures. 

642.  ORGANIC  QUALITATIVE  ANALYSIS.  Prerequisites:  Chemistry  342 
and  490b  or  491b.  Two  lectures  and  three  laboratory  periods.  The  Organic 
Staff. 

680.  ADVANCED  QUANTITATIVE  ANALYSIS.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  280 
and  Chemistry  490c  or  491c  or  equivalent.  One  or  two  lectures  and  four 
or  three  laboratory  periods  per  week.  The  Analytical  Staff. 
This  course  covers  more  advanced  work  in  quantitative  analysis.  It  in- 
cludes systematic  analyses,  potentiometric  methods,  electrolytic  analysis  and 
organic  precipitants. 

690a-b-c.  PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY.  Fifteen  hours.  Four  lectures  or  recitations 
and  one  laboratory  period.  Prerequisites:  Chemistry  223,  Physics  229,  and 
Mathematics  255.  The  Physical  Staff. 

A  three  quarter  course  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  physical  chemistry 
and  typical  laboratory  experiments. 

691a-b-c.    PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY.  Twelve  hours.  Four  lectures. 

This  course  is  the  same  as  690a-b-c  but  without  the  laboratory  work. 

692.  CHEMICAL  THERMODYNAMICS.  Three  hours.  Prerequisites:  Chem- 
istry 490c  or  491c.  The  Physical  Staff. 

693.  QUANTUM  CHEMISTRY.  Three  hours.  Prerequisites:  Chemistry  490c 
or  491c.  The  Physical  Staff. 

694.  CHEMICAL  KINETICS.  3  hours.  Prerequisites:  Chemistry  490c  or  491c. 
The  Physical  Staff. 

695.  RADIOCHEMISTRY.  3  hours.  Prerequisites:  Chemistry  490c  or  491c. 
Mr.  Johnston. 

700.  PRINCIPLES  OF  SCIENCE  FOR  TEACHERS.  10  hours.  Prerequisite: 
Three  years  of  teaching  in  science.  Mr.  Whitehead. 
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701.    GLASS  BLOWING.   1   to  3  hours.  Prerequisite:   Twenty  hours  of  science 
with  lab.  Mr.  Epperson. 
Training  in  how  to  make  simple  scientific  glass  apparatus  and  repairs. 

712.  RECENT  ADVANCES  IN  SCIENCE.  (For  credit  on  Master  of  Education 
degree  only.)  One  hour.  The  Staff. 

715.  DEVELOPMENT  OF  CHEMICAL  THEORIES.  (For  credit  on  Master  of 
Education  degree  only.)  Five  lectures.  Prerequisites:  Twenty  hours  in 
Natural  Science.  The  Staff. 

The  evolution  of  chemical  theories  from  the  Greek  period  to  the  present. 
Limited  to  candidates  for  the  Master  of  Education  or  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Education. 

722.    INORGANIC  PREPARATIONS.  One  or  two  lecture  and  four  or  three 
laboratory  periods.  Prerequisite:   Chemistry  122  and  two  other  Chemistry 
courses  with  laboratory.  The  Inorganic  Staff. 
Selected  syntheses  of  inorganic  compounds. 

725.  CHEMISTRY  FOR  TEACHERS.  (For  credit  on  Master  of  Education 
degree  only.)  Four  lectures  or  recitations  and  one  laboratory  period  per 
week  each  quarter.  Prerequisite:  Ten  hours  of  Chemistry  and  twenty  hours 
of  Physical  Science.  The  Staff. 

Lectures,  recitations  and  laboratory  work  over  a  wide  field  of  modern 
chemistry  to  prepare  for  teaching  general  science  and  high  school  chem- 
istry. Limited  to  candidates  for  the  Master  of  Education  or  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Education. 

740.  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  FOR  TEACHERS.  (For  credit  on  Master  of 
Education  degree  only.)  Four  lectures  or  recitations  and  one  laboratory 
period  per  week  each  quarter.  Prerequisite:  Ten  hours  of  Chemistry  and 
twenty  hours  of  Physical  or  Biological  Sciences.  The  Organic  Staff. 
Lectures,  recitations  and  laboratory  work  over  a  wide  field  of  modern 
chemistry  to  prepare  for  teaching  general  science  and  high  school  chem- 
istry. Limited  to  candidates  for  the  Master  of  Education  or  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Education. 

780.  INSTRUMENTAL  METHODS  OF  ANALYSIS.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry 
341  and  480.  Two  lectures  and  three  laboratory  periods.  The  Analytical 
Staff. 

The  use  of  optical  and  electronic  instruments  for  analysis. 

781.  CHEMICAL  INSTRUMENTATION.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  490c  or 
491c  or  equivalent.  Two  lectures  and  one  laboratory  period.  The  Analytical 
Staff. 

811.    CHEMICAL  SEMINAR.  1  to  18  hours.  The  Graduate  Staff. 

821.  ADVANCED  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  3  to  21  hours.  Lectures  or 
lectures  and  laboratories. 

821.1.  MODERN  INORGANIC  THEORY.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  Twenty 
hours  of  Chemistry  with  laboratory.  The  Inorganic  Staff. 

821.2.  MODERN  INORGANIC  THEORY.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry 
821.1.  The  Inorganic  Staff. 
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821.3.  MODERN  INORGANIC  THEORY.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry 
821.2.  The  Inorganic  Staff . 

824.  CURRENT  rones  IN  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  3  to  21  hours.  Lec- 
tures or  lectures  and  laboratories. 

831.  ADVANCED  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  3  to  21  hours.  Lectures  or  lectures 
and  laboratories. 

831.1.  MODERN  ORGANIC  THEORY.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  342 
or  equivalent.  The  Organic  Staff. 

831.2.  MODERN  ORGANIC  THEORY.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  831.1 
or  equivalent.  The  Organic  Staff . 

831.3.  MODERN  ORGANIC  THEORY.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  831.2 
or  equivalent.  The  Organic  Staff. 

834.  CURRENT  TOPICS  IN  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  5  to  30  hours  (5 
hours  per  quarter).  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  831.3  or  consent  of  Head  of 
Department.  The  Organic  Staff. 

840.    ADVANCED  ORGANIC  SYNTHESIS.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  342.  Two 
consultations  and  three  laboratory  periods.  The  Organic  Staff. 
Selected  advanced  syntheses  will  be  studied  historically  and  in  the  labora- 
tory. 

849.  INTRODUCTION  TO  RESEARCH.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  427,  or  442, 
or  480,  or  490c.  One  consultation  and  four  library  or  laboratory  periods. 
The  Staff. 

881.  ADVANCED  ANALYTICAL  CHEMISTRY.  3  to  21  hours.  Lectures  or 
lectures  and  laboratories. 

881.1.  ADVANCED  ANALYTICAL  CHEMISTRY.  3  hours.  Prerequisite: 
Chemistry  490c.  The  Analytical  Staff. 

881.2.  ADVANCED  ANALYTICAL  CHEMISTRY.  3  hours.  Prerequisite: 
Chemistry  881.1.  The  Analytical  Staff. 

881.3.  ADVANCED  ANALYTICAL  CHEMISTRY.  3  hours.  Prerequisite: 
Chemistry  881.2.  The  Analytical  Staff. 

884.  CURRENT  TOPICS  IN  ANALYTICAL  CHEMISTRY.  3  to  21  hours  (3 
hour  per  quarter).  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  881.1  and  881.2.  The  Analytical 
Staff. 

891.  ADVANCED  PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY.  3  to  21  hours.  Lectures  or  lec- 
tures and  laboratories. 

891.2.  CHEMICAL  THERMODYNAMICS.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry 
492.  The  Staff. 

895.  SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN  PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY.  3  to  21  hours.  Lectures 
or  lectures  and  laboratories. 

895.1.  ADVANCED  QUANTUM  CHEMISTRY  I.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  Chem- 
istry 490c  or  491c  or  equivalent.  Mr.  Handler. 

895.2.  QUANTUM  CHEMISTRY.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  493.  Mr. 
Johnston,  Mr.  Kiiig,  Mr.  Handler. 

895.3.  STATISTICAL  THERMODYNAMICS.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  Chem- 
istry 492.  Mr.  King,  Mr.  Handler. 
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895.5.    MOLECULAR  STRUCTURE.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:   Chemistry  895.2. 
Mr.  King. 

900.  CHEMICAL  RESEARCH.  1  to  50  hours.  The  Graduate  Staff. 

901.  PROBLEMS  IN  CHEMISTRY.  1  to  50  hours.  The  Graduate  Staff. 
930.    THESIS.  5  to  50  hours. 

CLASSICS 
J.  W.  ALEXANDER 

( The  Bishop  House,  North  Campus) 

Graduate  work  is  offered  in  Latin  and  Greek  leading  to  a  Master  of  Arts  degree. 
A  student  may  choose  Latin  or  Greek  as  one  of  his  languages  in  the  program 
leading  to  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  Comparative  Literature. 

Reading  knowledge  of  a  language  other  than  Latin  or  Greek  is  required  for 
the  Master's  degree. 

600.    ADVANCED  READING  COURSE  IN  LATIN.  Prerequisite:  ten  hours  of 
advanced  work  in  Latin.  Mr.  Best. 
Reading  in  Latin  authors;  review  of  grammar;  history  of  Latin  literature. 

626.  GREEK  HISTORY.  Miss  Piper. 
A   survey   of   Greek   history  through    the    time   of   Alexander   the    Great. 

627.  ROMAN  HISTORY.  Miss  Piper. 
A  survey  of  Roman  history  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Empire. 

656.  HOMER  AND  THE  EPIC  TRADITION.  Mr.  Alexander. 
A  study  of  Homer  in  translation  emphasizing  his  influence  on  later  Euro- 
pean literature.  Analysis  of  the  epic  as  a  literary  form;  reading  of  selected 
epics  of  other  periods. 

657.  CLASSICAL  DRAMA.  Mr.  Best. 
A  study  in  translation  of  tragedies  and  comedies  surviving  from  ancient 
Greece  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  development  and  influence  of 
dramatic  forms  and  variations  in  themes  of  classic  origin.  Reading  of 
Greek  and  Roman  plays  and  selected  plays  of  other  literatures  chosen  for 
comparison. 

658.  ROMAN  LITERATURE  IN  TRANSLATION.  Mr.  Nethercut. 
Detailed  study  of  the  greater  poets  of  the  first  century  B.C.,  emphasizing 
Catullus  and  Vergil  and  their  Hellenistic  background. 

801.  GREEK  CIVILIZATION.   Prerequisite:   Ten  hours  of  advanced  courses 
in  classics,  modern  languages  or  literature.  Mr.  Alexander. 
Survey  of  Greek  civilization,  with  emphasis  placed  on  a  selected  topic  for 
special  study;   readings  in  Greek  literature  in  translation.   Knowledge  of 
Greek  not  required. 

802.  ROMAN  CIVILIZATION.  Prerequisite:  Ten  hours  of  approved  advanced 
courses  in  classics,  modern  languages  or  literature.   Mr.  Alexander. 
Survey  of  Roman  Civilization,  with  emphasis  placed  on  a  selected  topic 
for  special  study;  readings  in  Roman  literature  in  translation.  Knowledge 
of  Latin  not  required. 
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COMPARATIVE  LITERATURE 

CALVIN   BROWN 

(Park  Hall,  North  Campus) 

Foreign  language  requirements:  M.A.,  fluent  reading  knowledge  of  one  and  good 
knowledge  of  another:  Ph.D.,  fluent  reading  knowledge  of  two  and  a  fair  knowl- 
edge of  a  third,  one  of  the  three  being  a  classical  language. 

Students  in  the  Comparative  Literature  Department  do  part  of  their  work  in 
this  department  and  part  in  the  departments  of  the  various  literatures.  The 
M.A.  requires  forty  hours  of  courses  plus  a  thesis  on  a  comparative  topic.  The 
Ph.D.  has  no  specified  number  of  hours,  but  requires  four  fields  of  concentra- 
tion: (1)  a  major  literature,  (2)  a  minor  literature,  (3)  a  literary  period  or  genre 
in  Occidental  literature  generally,  (4)  anything  relevant  except  a  duplication  of 
(3).  Thus  the  fourth  area  can  be  a  third  literature,  a  period  (if  the  third  was  a 
genre),  or  a  relevant  subject  outside  of  literature,  such  as  aesthetics,  art  or  music 
history,  or  history.  The  student  is  also  expected  to  have  a  general  familiarity 
with  Occidental  literature,  and,  regardless  of  his  particular  specializations,  a 
good  knowledge  of  the  major  literary  works  specified  in  a  doctoral  reading  list. 
The  dissertation  must  be  on  a  comparative  topic. 

The    prospective    student    in    comparative    literature    should    look    over    the 
announcements  of  the  offerings  in  the  departments  of  the  individual  literatures 
in   which    he    is    interested,    as   well    as    those    of    the    Comparative    Literature 
Department. 
611.    MEDIAEVAL   NARRATIVE.     (Offered    1969-70.)    Mr.   Brown. 

A  study  of  the  types  of  mediaeval  narrative— epic,  romance,  saga,  beast-epic, 
fabliau,  and  exemplum— with  reading  and  analysis  of  outstanding  examples. 
613.  SATIRE  IN  EUROPEAN  LITERATURE.  (Offered  1970-71.)  Mr.  Brown. 
A  comparative  study  of  satire  as  a  literary  type.  Its  history  in  Western 
literature  will  be  traced,  and  outstanding  examples  of  various  types  and 
periods  will  be  studied  in  detail. 
617.  THE  TWENTIETH-CENTURY  NOVEL.  Mr.  Harrison. 
A  study  of  the  European  novel  since  World  War  I. 

622.    DEVELOPMENT  OF  REALISM  IN  MODERN  DRAMA  AND  LITERA- 
TURE. Miss  Waal. 

The  rise  and  development  of  realism  in  19th-century  drama  and  theater. 
(Comparative  study  of  major  realistic  plays  of  the  19th  century  in  Euro- 
pean  countries.    Influence   of   these   plays   and   playwrights   on   European 
drama.) 

630.    HISTORY  OF  LITERARY  CRITICISM.  Mr.  Free. 

A  study  of  the  theory  and  principles  of  literary  criticism  from  Plato  and 
Aristotle  through  T.  S.  Eliot. 

651.    MUSIC  AND  LITERATURE.  Mr.  Brown. 

A  comparative  study  of  the  forms,  relationships,  and  aesthetics  of  music 
and  literature.  Admission  by  consent  of  the  instructor. 

656.    HOMER  AND  THE  EPIC  TRADITION.  Mr.  Alexander.    (See  Classics 
656). 
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657.    CLASSICAL  DRAMA.  Mr.  A  lexander.  (See  Classics  657.) 
810.    PROBLEMS    IN    COMPARATIVE    LITERATURE.     (Offered    1969-70.) 
Mr.  Brown. 

A  consideration  of  some  problem  or  group  of  closely  related  problems  in 
comparative  literature,  with  special  attention   to  methodology,   bibliogra- 
phy, and  the  processes  of  research. 
813.    THE    FAUST    LEGEND    IN    LITERATURE.     (Offered    1970-71.)    Mr. 
Brown. 

A  study  of  the  history  and  development  of  the  Faust  legend,  with  analysis 
of  its  main  literary  treatments.  Especial  attention  will  be  given  to  Marlowe, 
Goethe,  and  Thomas  Mann. 

821.  THE  PLAYS  OF  HENRIK  IBSEN.    (Offered  1969-70.)  Miss  Waal. 

A  study  of  the  plays  of  Henrik  Ibsen  and  their  influence  on  the  drama  of 
the  twentieth  centry. 

822.  THE    PLAYS    OF   AUGUST    STRINDBERG.     (Offered    1970-71.)    Miss 
Waal. 

A  study  of  the  plays  of  August  Strindberg  and  their  influence  on  the  drama 

of  the  twentieth  century. 
840.    PROBLEMS  IN  LITERARY  CRITICISM.    (Offered   1969-70.)   Mr.  Free 

A  research  course  that  will  involve  the  working  out  by  individual  students 

of  specific  problems  of  literary  criticism  usually   cutting  across   national 

boundaries. 
898.    READINGS   IN   COMPARATIVE   LITERATURE.    (5-15   hours.)    Staff. 

Independent    reading,    with    regular    conferences    and    reports,    in    some 

aspect  of  comparative  literature. 


DAIRY  SCIENCE 

H.  B.  HENDERSON 

(Dairy  Science  Building  and  Livestock-Poultry  Building,  South  Campus) 

Graduate  programs  leading  to  the  M.S.  degree  are  offered  in  all  general  areas 
of  Dairy  Manufacturing  and  Dairy  Production.  These  programs  are  flexible 
enough  to  interest  students  who  may  want  to  consider  the  M.S.  degree  as  a 
terminal  degree  and  also,  are  designed  to  accommodate  those  graduates  who 
want  to  use  the  M.S.  degree  as  a  preparatory  step  towards  the  Ph.D.  degree. 

Programs  leading  to  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  Dairy  Manufacturing  are  offered 
jointly  with  the  Food  Science  Department.  Emphasis  may  be  in  either  the 
chemistry  or  microbiology  of  dairy  products.  One  foreign  language  is  required. 

Two  separate  doctoral  programs  are  available  to  Dairy  Production  graduates; 
both  are  offered  jointly  with  the  Animal  Science  Department.  The  first  leads  to 
a  Ph.D.  degree  in  Nutrition;  the  second  to  a  Ph.D.  in  Animal  Science,  with 
emphasis  in  either  physiology  or  breeding. 

Prospective  graduate  students  who  wish  to  be  considered  for  Assistantships 
or  Fellowships  must  file  completed  applications  and  GRE  scores  with  the  Grad- 
uate Office  by  February  15.  Successful  candidates  receiving  Departmental  Assis- 
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tantships  normally  begin   their  programs  on    July    1;   those  receiving  Graduate 
School  Assistant  ships,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Fall  Quarter. 

611.  MICROBIOLOGY.   FOR  SANITARIANS.    (See   Microbiology   611.)   Mr. 

Mnrti}i. 

612.  MICROBIOLOGY  OF  FERMENTED  DAIRY  FOODS.  (See  Microbiology 
612.)  Mr.  Martin. 

691.  ARTIFICIAL  INSEMINATION.  Prerequisite:  Veterinary  Medicine  310, 
Dairy  379  and  390  or  equivalents.  Two  hours.  Mr.  Fosgate. 
A  study  of  the  genetic  improvement  of  dairy  cattle  resulting  from  the  use 
of  artificial  insemination,  the  biochemistry  of  semen,  reproductive  physi- 
ology of  the  bovine,  and  the  principles  underlying  the  dilution,  freezing, 
and  storage  of  semen  at  low  temperatures. 

693.  MLK  SECRETION.  Prerequisite.  Veterinary  Medicine  310,  Dairy  379, 
390,  or  equivalents.  3  hours.  Mr.  Fosgate. 

The  application  of  certain  fundamentals  of  antatomy,  biochemistry,  and 
physiology  to  a  study  of  milk  secretion.  The  relationship  of  various  farm 
practices  to  maximum  milk  yields  will  be  discussed  from  the  fundamental 
standpoint. 

704.  ADVANCED  DAIRY  CATTLE  FEEDING  AND  BREEDING  APPLICA- 
TIONS. Prerequisites:  Plant  Pathology  358  and  Animal  Husbandry  373  or 
equivalent. 

An  advanced  course  in  dairy  production  embodying  recent  concepts  and 
discoveries  in  nutrition,  physiology,  genetics,  and  technology.  Emphasis  is 
placed  upon  the  applications  of  these  new  concepts  and  discoveries. 

800.  DAIRY  CHEMISTRY.  Prerequisite:  Dairy  Science  350,  389  and  394  or 
their  equivalents. 

A  comparative  study  of  the  fundamental  chemical  and  physical  properties 
of  milk  and  milk  products.  The  basic  laws  concerning  factors  that  affect 
the  chemical  compositions,  pH,  viscosity,  surface  tension  and  coagulation 
of  milk  will  be  studied.  The  course  will  consist  of  lectures,  discussions,  sur- 
veys of  literature,  and  special  reports. 

801.  THE  NUTRITIONAL  PROPERTIES  OF  DAIRY  PRODUCTS.  Pre- 
requisite: Dairy  Science  800.  Chemistry  451,  or  their  equivalents.  Mr. 
Loewenstein. 

A  study  of  the  basic  nutritional  properties  of  the  constituents  of  milk  and 
milk  products  and  the  effect  of  processing  and  storage  methods  upon  these 
nutritive  values. 

802.  THE  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS  OF  DAIRY  PRODUCTS.  Prerequisite: 
Dairy  801,  Chemistry  451,  or  their  equivalents.  Mr.  Loewenstein. 
Theory  and  practice  in  analytical  methods  used  for  control  and  research 
in  dairy  chemistry;  analysis  of  milk  fat,  proteins,  lactose,  lactalbumin,  lacto- 
globulin  and  minerals;  methods  of  determining  hydrolytic  and  oxidative 
rancidity;  factors  involving  rennin  action,  surface  tension,  viscosity  and 
freezing  point  determinations.  The  course  consists  of  lectures  and  labora- 
tory assignments. 
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803.  PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY  OF  DAIRY  PRODUCTS.  Prerequisite:  Dairy 
Science  802,  Chemistry  390,  or  their  equivalents.  Mr.  Loewenstein. 
Lectures  and  laboratory  exercises  concerning  oxidation-reduction  poten- 
tials, surface  tension,  adsorption,  plasticity,  isoelectric  point  of  proteins, 
colloidal  properties  of  milk  constituents,  emulsions,  and  molecular  disper- 
sions as  related  to  milk  and  milk  products. 

805-806.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  DAIRY  CATTLE  FEEDING  AND  MAN- 
AGEMENT. 10  hours.  Prerequisite:  Dairy  Science  390,  392,  and  394  or 
their  equivalent.  Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Fosgate,  Mr.  Clifton. 

A  study  of  research  work  on  the  subject  with  special  problems  to  be 
selected. 

810a-b-c.    SEMINAR  IN  DAIRYING.  One  hour  each  quarter  with  maximum 
of  six  hours   total   credit.   Prerequisite:    Consent  of  instructor   and   major 
professor. 
Weekly  meetings  devoted  to  discussions  of  research  problems. 

819.  ADVANCED  DAIRY  TECHNOLOGY.  Prerequisite:  Dairy  Science  800, 
Physics   334,   or   their  equivalents.  Mr.   Loewenstein. 

A  study  of  basic  chemical,  physical,  bacteriological  and  mechanical  prob- 
lems involved  in  the  engineering  and  design  of  dairy  processing  equip- 
ment; theories  of  heat  transfer,  thermodynamics;  thermal  properties  of 
solids  and  liquids;  properties  of  metals;  utilization  of  high  pressures,  partial 
vacuums  and  mechanical  principles  as  affecting  design,  construction  and 
operation  of  dairy  equipment. 

820.  DAIRY  TECHNOLOGY  PROBLEMS.  Prerequisite:  Two  graduate 
courses  in  dairying  or  their  equivalents,  and  the  consent  of  the  major 
professor.  Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Fosgate,  Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Loewenstein. 

A  special  course  for  students  qualified  to  carry  out  individual  projects  in 
dairy  production,  bacteriology  or  manufacturing.  Work  is  done  inde- 
pendently of  the  regularly  scheduled  classes.  The  course  is  available  only 
to  advanced  graduate  students  and  with  the  consent  of  the  major  professor. 
930.    RESEARCH  AND  THESIS  IN  DAIRYING.  5  to  50  hours. 

DRAMA  AND  THEATRE 
L.  M.  BALLEW 

(Fine  Arts  Building,  North  Campus) 

Doctoral  Language  Requirement:  one  foreign  language. 

Graduate  work  in  Drama  and  Theatre  leading  to  the  Ph.D.  degree  is  offered 
in  the  areas  of  dramatic  literature,  theatre  history  and  criticism.  An  M.A.  or 
M.F.A.  is  offered  in  preparation  for  doctoral  work.  Facilities  include  the  Fine 
Arts  Auditorium  and  the  Laboratory  Theatre.  Extensive  library  facilities  in- 
cluding several  collections  are  available.  Interdepartmental  research  may  be  ar- 
ranged in  Classics,  English,  French,  German,  Spanish  and  Comparative  Litera- 
ture. 

Prospective  students  who  desire  financial  aid  should  complete  their  applica- 
tion with  the  Graduate  School  and  the  Department  of  Drama  and  Theatre 
before  February   15. 
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600.  PLA\ WRITING.  Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  English, 
Classics,  Journalism  or  Drama.  Mr.  BalUw. 

Elementary  laboratory  course  in  playwriting,  including  stud)  and  practice 
in  writing  lor  modern  stage. 

620.  HISTORY  OF  THE  THEATRE.  Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses 
in  English  or  Classics  or  Drama  or  consent  of  instructor.  Mr.  Kalian. 
The  development  of  the  physical  theatre  and  the  growth  of  drama  from 
the  beginning  of  dramatic  literature  in  Greece  through  Shakespeare.  Repre- 
sentative dramatists  of  each  period  and  their  important  contributions  to 
dramatic  literature  are  included. 

621.  HISTORY  OF  THE  THEATRE.  Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses 
in  English  or  Classics  or  Drama.  Mr.  Kahan. 

The  development  of  the  physical  theatre  and  written  drama  from  the 
Elizabethan  period  to  Ibsen.  Representative  dramatists  of  each  period  and 
their  important  contributions  to  dramatic  literature  are  included. 

622.  DEVELOPMENT  OF  REALISM  IN  MODERN  DRAMA  AND  LITERA- 
TURE. Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  English,  Speech, 
Drama,  Classics,  Modern  Foreign  Languages,  or  Comparative  Literature 
Miss  Waal. 

The  rise  and  development  of  realism  in  the  19th  Century  Theatre  wifV» 
emphasis  on  the  major  realistic  plays  of  the  period. 

629.    PLAY  ANALYSIS.  Mr.  Kahan. 

An  intensive  examination  of  selected  plays  and  a  study  of  the  problems  of 
plot,  style,  characterization,  and  dialogue  as  they  relate  to  dramatic  types. 

686.  ORAL  INTERPRETATION  OF  PROSE  AND  POETRY.  Prerequisites: 
Two  senior  division  courses  in  English,  Education,  Speech  or  Drama.  Staff. 
A  study  of  the  techniques  of  literary  analysis  for  effective  oral  reading  of 
lyric  and  narrative  literature  and  the  development  of  vocal  flexibility 
through  a  variety  of  problems  in  phrasing  and  emphasis. 

687.  ORAL  INTERPRETATION  OF  DRAMATIC  LITERATURE.  Prerequi 
sites:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  English,  Education,  Speech  or  Drama. 
Staff. 

A  study  of  the  theory,  techniques,  and  principles  of  interpretation  of  drama 
from  the  points  of  view  of  the  oral  interpreter  and  actor.  Development  of 
oral  skills  through  the  study  of  selected  plays  and  monologues. 

705a,  b,  c.  APPLIED  DRAMA  LABORATORY.  (1  credit  hour).  Assigned 
laboratory,  under  faculty  supervision,  in  conjunction  with  departmental 
organizations. 

706a,  b,  c.  DRAMA  PERFORMANCE.  (1  hour  credit).  Limited  to  students  who 
qualify  for  major  assignments  with  University  Theatre,  Children's  Theatre, 
Creative  Dramatics,  Reader's  Theatre  and  related  departmental  organiza- 
tions under  faculty  supervision  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Drama  and  Theatre. 

711.    THEATRE  MANAGEMENT.  Prerequisite:   three  senior  division  courses 
in  drama.  Mr.  Camp. 
A  critical  examination  of  theatre  management.  A  survey  of  the  organization 
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of  various  non-professional  theatres  and  promotional  and  managerial  pro- 
cedures. 

730.  PLAY  PRODUCTION  FOR  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHER.  Prereq- 
uisites: Two  senior  division  courses  in  Speech  and/or  Drama  or  Secondary 
Education.  Mr.  Camp. 

Techniques  and  methods  for  meeting  the  problems  of  play  selection  and 
play  production  in  the  secondary  school.  Suggested  elective  for  all  teachers 
of  English  in  high  school. 

731.  TECHNICAL  PROBLEMS.  Prerequisite:  three  senior  division  courses  in 
drama.  Mr.  Camp. 

Advanced  study  of  the  theory  and  styles  of  design  (lighting,  setting,  cos- 
tuming) in  the  theatre  with  special  emphasis  on  the  techniques  of  collabo- 
ration between  director  and  technical  director. 

733.  STAGE  COSTUME  DESIGN  AND  RESEARCH.  Research  studies  and 
techniques  with  application  to  the  design  of  theatrical  costumes.  Mr.  Kesler. 

735.  SCENE  DESIGN.  Prerequisites:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  Art  or 
Drama  or  course  in  advanced  drafting  or  drawing.  Lecture-Laboratory 
course.  Mr.  Stell. 

The  principles  and  techniques  of  scene  design  and  scene  painting.  Develop- 
ment of  floor  plans,  sketches  and  scaled  models.  Suggested  elective  for 
majors  in  the  visual  arts. 

736.  STAGE  LIGHTING.  Lecture-laboratory  course.  Mr.  Camp. 

Study  of  problems  of  lighting  in  the  theatre;  lighting  instruments,  lighting 
control;  operation  of  lighting  equipment.  Practical  assignments  in  the  Uni- 
versity Theatre  and  Laboratory  Theatre. 

744.  TELEVISION  ACTING.  Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in 
Radio-TV  or  Drama.  Staff. 

A  theoretical  and  practical  study  of  television  with  emphasis  on  adapting 
the  principles  of  acting  to  the  television  medium. 

745.  TELEVISION  DIRECTING.  Prerequisites:  Two  senior  division  courses 
in  Radio-TV  or  Drama.  Staff. 

A  theoretical  and  practical  study  of  television  and  theatre  directing  with 
emphasis  on  adapting  the  principles  of  theatre  directing  to  the  television 
medium. 

746.  ADVANCED  TELEVISION  DIRECTING.  Prerequisite:  Two  senior  divi- 
ion  courses  in  Radio-TV  or  Drama.  Staff. 

A  detailed  study  of  the  nature  of  television  and  the  nature  of  theatre  involv- 
ing the  direction  of  scenes  for  television  production  and  the  direction  of  a 
thirty  minute  dramatic  production. 

760.  PLAY  DIRECTING.  Mr.  Ballew. 

A  survey  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  play  directing  in  the  modern  theatre. 
It  deals  with  the  general  philosophy  of  theatre,  analysis  of  plays  for  produc- 
tion, play  selection,  and  play  casting.  Each  student  makes  a  director's  study 
of  a  specific  play. 

761.  PLAY  DIRECTING.  LABORATORY.  Mr.  Ballew. 

The  production  of  plays  in  the  Laboratory  Theatre  with  students  in  the 
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course  serving  as  directors  for  the  productions.  Each  student  will  direct  a 
one-act  play  timing  the  quarter  and  submit  a  detailed  director's  prompt 
script  of  the  production. 

762.  THEORIES  OE  MODERN  PLAY  DIRECTION.  Prerequisite:  Two  senior 
courses  in  Drama.  Staff. 

Lectures,  reports  and  reading  in  contemporary  drama  and  theatre,  and 
particular  emphasis  on  contemporary  techniques  of  staging  and  direction. 

792.    CREATIVE  DRAMATICS  FOR  CHILDREN.   Prerequisite:   Two  senior 
division  courses  in  Speech  and  Drama  or  Elementary  Education.  Staff. 
A  thorough  study  of  the   theories,   principles,  and   techniques   in  original 
dramatizations  for  children.  Preparation  for  students  who  wish  to  do  crea- 
tive work  in  drama  with  children. 

794.  INTRODUCTION  TO  CHILDREN'S  THEATRE.  A  course  in  the  the- 
ories and  techniques  of  children's  theatre.  The  entire  production  procedure, 
including  play  selection,  play  analysis,  and  directing  techniques,  will  be 
emphasized.  Practical  laboratory  experience. 

801.  SEMINAR  IN  MODERN  AMERICAN  DRAMA.  Prerequisites:  Two  se- 
nior division  courses  in  Drama  or  English.  The  Staff. 

Seminar  disctission  and  reports  in  contemporary  drama:  Eugene  O'Neill  to 
Edward  Albee. 

802.  SEMINAR  IN  MODERN  EUROPEAN  DRAMA.  Prerequisites:  Two 
senior  division  courses  in  Drama  or  English.  The  Staff. 

Seminar  discussion  and  reports  in  contemporary  drama:   Henrik  Ibsen  to 
Engene  Ionesco. 
804.    SEMINAR  IN  DIRECTION  OF  PRE-MODERN  DRAMA.  Mr.  Solem. 
A  study  of  selected  period  styles  in  acting  and  directing,  including  Greek, 
Elizabethan  and  Restoration  periods  with  scenes  performed  and/or  directed 
by  students. 

808.    SEMINAR  IN  SHAKESPEARE'S  HAMLET.  Mr.  Kalian. 

An  intensive  study  of  the  text,  criticism,  and  production  history  of  Shake- 
speare's Hamlet. 

810.  SEMINAR  IN  COMEDY.  Mr.  Solem. 

A  study  of  comedy  as  a  dramatic  form  with  specific  emphasis  on  representa- 
tive types  and  critical  theory,  from  ancient  Greece  to  the  Twentieth  century. 

811.  SEMINAR  IN  TRAGEDY.  Mr.  Solem. 

A  study  of  tragedy  as  a  dramatic  form  with  specific  emphasis  on  representa- 
tive types  and  critical  theory,  from  ancient  Greece  to  the  Twentieth  century. 

812.  SEMINAR  IN  TRAGICOMEDY.  The  Staff. 

A  study  of  tragicomedy  as  a  dramatic  form  with  specific  emphasis  on 
representative  types  and  critical  theory  from  ancient  Greece  to  the  Twen- 
tieth century. 
821.  THE  PLAYS  OF  HENRIK  IBSEN.  Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division 
courses  in  English,  Drama,  Classics,  Modern  Foreign  Languages  or  Com- 
parative Literature.  Miss  Waal. 

A  study  of  the  plays  of  Henrik  Ibsen  and  their  influence  on  the  drama  of 
the  twentieth  century. 
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822.  THE  PLAYS  OF  AUGUST  STRINDBERG.  Prerequisite:  Two  senior 
division  courses  in  English,  Classics,  Modern  Foreign  Languages  or  Com- 
parative Literature.  Miss  Waal. 

A  study  of  the  major  plays  of  August  Strindberg  and  their  influence  on  the 
drama  of  the  twentieth  century. 

851.  INTRODUCTION  TO  GRADUATE  RESEARCH  IN  DRAMA.  The 
Staff.  (3  credit  hours)  . 

A  survey  of  the  field  of  drama  and  theatre  including  types  of  research 
studies,  bibliographical  resources,  and  techniques  involved. 

900.  RESEARCH  SEMINAR  AND  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  DRAMA.  Pre- 
requisites: Two  graduate  courses  in  Drama  or  English.  The  Staff. 
Individual  directed  study  for  research  under  supervision  on  above  research 
problems  in  drama  and  theatre. 

901.  RESEARCH  SEMINAR  AND  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  DRAMA.  Pre- 
requisites: Two  graduate  courses  in  Drama  or  English.  The  Staff. 
Individual  directed  study  and  research  under  faculty  supervision  on  above 
research  problems  in  drama  and  theatre. 

EDUCATION 

(Baldwin  Hall,  North  Campus) 

During  his  first  quarter  of  graduate  residence,  the  graduate  major  in  Education 
should  request  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies,  College  or  Education,  to  assign 
him  to  a  major  professor.  At  this  time,  the  student  will  be  furnished  detailed 
information  concerning  the  requirements  of  the  graduate  degree  for  which  he 
wishes  to  become  a  candidate. 

Teachers  in  service  in  the  Atlanta  area  may  register  for  Education  courses 
in  the  Atlanta  Area  Teacher  Education  Service.  Credit  so  earned  may  be 
applied  toward  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Education  up  to  a 
maximum  of  twenty  quarter  hours,  provided  the  student  has  been  or  is  later 
admitted  to  resident  graduate  study  in  Athens. 

Unless  otherwise  stated,  each  course  listed  carries  the  prerequisite  of  four 
courses  in  Education  and  the  consent  of  the  instructor. 

Ed.D.  enrollees  are  required  to  register  for  a  minimum  of  3  quarter  hours 
in  899. 

COMMON  COURSE  OFFERINGS 

The  following  courses  are  offered  in  various  programs  and  departments  of  the 
College  of  Education,  with  change  in  content  and  emphasis  appropriate  to  the 
program.  These  courses  are  merely  listed  by  title  under  the  department. 

600.    SPECIAL  PROBLEM.  1-10  hours. 

Selected  students  are  permitted  to  secure  specialized  training  appropriate 
to  the  needs  of  the  individual.  The  student's  project  may  involve  intensive 
library  investigation  in  a  special  field  or  the  collection  and  analysis  of 
original  data  pertinent  to  a  given  problem.  Offered  in  all  departments  as 
scheduled. 
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705.  PROBLEMS  OF  TEACHING.  Prerequisites:  lour  courses  in  education. 
Instructional  procedures  and  evaluation  in  terms  of  pupil  growth.  This 
course  is  available  in  those  departments  having  responsibility  for  preparing 
subject  matter  specialists  in  the  public  schools  (e.  g.,  EAD,  ECT,  EEN, 
etc.). 

746,  7  17.  7  IS.  INTERNSHIP  IN  TEACHING.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  in- 
structor. 5-15  hours. 

899.  RESEARCH  SEMINAR.  1-10  hours. 

Each  Ed.  D.  candidate  is  expected  to  attend  a  seminar  during  each  quarter 
of  residence.  A  minimum  of  3  quarter  hours  of  credit  is  required. 
A  seminar  for  advanced  students  dealing  with  proposed  student  research 
projects  and  critiques  of  the  literature. 

900.  CURRICULUM  PLANNING.  Prerequisite:  Four  courses  in  education 
and  either  teaching  experience  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

Problems  of   the   curriculum   of  elementary   and   secondary   schools.   This 
course  is  available  in  those  departments  having  responsibility  for  preparing 
subject  matter  specialists  in  the  public  schools    (e.  g.,  EAD,  ECT,  EEN, 
etc.). 
930.    THESIS  IN  EDUCATION.  5  to  50  hours. 

960,  961,  962.  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH.  5  hours  each.  Prerequisite:  Four 
courses  in  education  and  advanced  graduate  standing. 

963.  CRITIQUE  OF  EDUCATIONAL  LITERATURES.  Prerequisite:  ERS 
801.  5-10  hours. 

Critical  interpretation  and  evaluation  of  research  and  theoretical  writing 
in  the  field  of  education.  Each  student  will  make  critical  reviews  of  signifi- 
cant educational  literature  in  the  area  of  his  specialization.  Offered  in  all 
departments  as  scheduled. 

965.    APPLIED  PROJECT  IN  EDUCATION. 

Functional  study  of  a  topic  or  problem  in  education  significantly  related 

to  the  student's  professional  task. 
970,  971,  972.    INTERNSHIP.  Prerequisite:   Consent  of  instructor.  5-15  hours. 

A  study-work  program;  class  or  conference  study  of  problems  encountered 

by    the   intern   with   remainder   of   time    in   application   of   principles    to 

regular  job. 
980,  981,  982.    PRACTICUM.  5-15   hours.   Prerequisite:   Consent  of  instructor 

and  major  professor. 

Supervised    practice   in    approved   institutional    setting.  Close    supervision 

will  be  maintained  by  a  member  of  the  University  faculty. 

ADMINISTRATION    (EAS) 

600.    SPECIAL  PROBLEM  IN  ADMINISTRATION. 

888.    INTRODUCTION  TO  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION.   10  hours. 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  school  administration  and  its  contribution 
to  the  total  school  program. 

899.    RESEARCH  SEMINAR  IN  ADMINISTRATION. 
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901.  ADMINISTRATION  OF  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS.  Prerequisites: 
Four  courses  in  education. 

Duties  of  the  school  principal  in  the  organization  and  administration  of 
the  elementary  school. 

902.  BASIC  THEORIES  OF  EDUCATIONAL  ADMINISTRATION.  Pre- 
requisites: Four  courses  in  education. 

Modern  theory  in  school  administration. 

903.  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  SCHOOL  CURRICULUM.  Problems  of 
the  curriculum  of  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

904.  SCHOOL  DATA  PROCESSING.  Prerequisite:  Four  courses  in  education. 
An  application  of  data  processing  to  school  problems,  such  as  master 
scheduling,  records,  and  accounting. 

905.  ADMINISTRATION  OF  STATE  AND  LOCAL  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 
Prerequisites:  Four  courses  in  education,  including  EAS  902  or  equivalent. 
Fundamentals  of  state  and  local  public  school  organization  and  adminis- 
tration; relation  of  state  and  local  school  systems  to  federal  agencies. 

906.  PERSONNEL  ADMINISTRATION.  Prerequisite:  Four  courses  in  educa- 
tion -  EAS  902  or  EAS  901 . 

Principles  and  policies  governing  employer-employee  relationships  in  the 
public  schools. 

907.  THE  SCHOOL  PLANT.  Prerequisites:  Four  courses  in  education  and 
two  courses  in  school  administration. 

Cooperative  planning  in  developing  a  school  plant  program;  execution  of 
school  plant  plans;  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  school  plant. 

908.  SIMULATION  AND  DECISION  MAKING  IN  EDUCATIONAL  AD- 
MINISTRATION. Intensive  study  of  selected  problems,  issues,  and  prac- 
tices in  educational  administration. 

909.  SCHOOL  FINANCE.  Prerequisites:  Four  courses  in  education.  Problems 
and  issues  involved  in  financing  the  public  schools. 

910.  SCHOOL  BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT. 

An  overview  of  business  functions  in  school  administration. 

911.  SCHOOL  LAW.  Prerequisite:  Four  courses  in  education,  including  one 
course  in  educational  administration. 

Legal  principles  applicable  to  public  education:   nature  and  structure  of 
the  public  school  system,  teacher  personnel,  and  student  personnel. 

912.  INTERNATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

Survey  of  selected   foreign   school   systems   and   influences   affecting   those 
systems. 

913.  TECHNOLOGY  IN  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION. 

A   survey    of    technological    developments    affecting    education    and    their 
implications  for  school  administration  and  supervision. 

914.  THE  SCHOOL  AS  A  SOCIAL  SYSTEM. 

Education  viewed  as  one  social  system  within  the  matrices  of  other  social 
systems  that  currently  define  "The  American  Scene." 

915.  ADMINISTRATION  OF  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS.  Prerequisite:  Four 
courses  in  education. 
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Duties  of  the  school  principal  in  the  organization  and  administration  of 

secondary  m  hools. 
930.    THESIS  IN  ADMINISTRATION. 

960,  961,  962.    EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH   IN  ADMINISTRATION. 
963.    CRITIQUE  OF  LITERATURE  IN  ADMINISTRATION. 
965.    APPLIED  PROJECT  IN  ADMINISTRATION. 
970,971,972.    INTERNSHIP  IN  ADMINISTRATION. 
980,981,982.    PRACTICUM   IN   ADMINISTRATION. 

ADULT  EDUCATION    (EAD) 

600.    SPECIAL  PROBLEM  IN  ADULT  EDUCATION. 

705.    METHODS  IN  ADULT  EDUCATION. 

746,  747,  748.    INTERNSHIP  IN  TEACHING  ADULT  EDUCATION. 

899.  RESEARCH  SEMINAR  IN  ADULT  EDUCATION. 

900.  CURRICULUM    PLANNING   IN   ADULT   EDUCATION. 

901.  ADULT  EDUCATION. 

930.    THESIS  IN  ADULT  EDUCATION. 

960,  961,  962.    EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  IN  ADULT  EDUCATION. 

963.    CRITIQUE  OF  LITERATURE  IN  ADULT  EDUCATION. 

965.    APPLIED  PROJECT  IN  ADULT  EDUCATION. 

970,  971,  972.    INTERNSHIP  IN  ADULT  EDUCATION. 

980,  981,  982.    PRACTICUM  IN  ADULT  EDUCATION. 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION    (EAG) 

600.    SPECIAL  PROBLEM   IN   AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 
705.    PROBLEMS  OF  TEACHING  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 
765.    APPLIED  PROJECT  IN  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 
(For  other  course  offerings  in  Agricultural  Education,  see  listings  under  "Voca- 
tional Education"). 

ART  EDUCATION    (EAR) 

899.    RESEARCH  SEMINAR  IN  ART  EDUCATION 

930.    THESIS  IN  ART  EDUCATION 

960.    RESEARCH   IN   ART   EDUCATION 

961. 

962. 

963.    CRITIQUE  OF  LITERATURE  IN  ART  EDUCATION 
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965.    APPLIED  PROJECT  IN  ART  EDUCATION 

971. 

972. 

980.    PRACTICUM  IN  ART  EDUCATION 

981. 

982. 

(See  also  the  following  Art  listings) 

723a.  Special  Problems  in  Art  Education 

723b.  Special  Problems  in  Art  Education 

735.  Philosophy  of  Art  Education 

736.  The  Teaching  of  Art  in  the  Secondary  School 

737.  Curriculum  Development  in  Art  Education 

739.  Supervision  of  Art 

740.  The  Teaching  of  Art  in  the  Elementary  School 

741.  History  of  Art  Education 

742.  Docentship 

743.  Readings  in  Art  Education 

840.  Art  Instruction  in  Higher  Institutions 

841.  Art  Administration  in  High  Institutions 

AUDIOVISUAL  EDUCATION    (EAV) 

600.    SPECIAL  PROBLEM  IN  AUDIOVISUAL  EDUCATION. 

700.  (ELE)  UTILIZATION  OF  AUDIOVISUAL  MATERIALS. 

Criteria  of  selection  and  principles  of  utilization  of  audio-visual  instruc- 
tional media.  Laboratory  experiences  to  develop  familiarity  with  materials 
and  the  ability  to  use  various  types  of  audio-visual  equipment  in  teaching. 

701.  PREPARATION  OF  INEXPENSIVE  AUDIOVISUAL  MATERIALS. 
Laboratory  course  in  the  preparation  of  display  and  exhibit  materials,  and 
overhead  and  slide  projectuals. 

702.  (Journalism)  EDUCATIONAL  TELEVISION  PRODUCTION. 

703.  (Journalism)  ADVANCED  EDUCATIONAL  TELEVISION  PRODUC- 
TION. 

746,  747,  748.    INTERNSHIP    IN    TEACHING    AUDIO    VISUAL    EDUCA- 
TION. 
899.    RESEARCH  SEMINAR  IN  AUDIOVISUAL  EDUCATION. 

901.  ADMINISTRATION   OF  AUDIOVISUAL  SERVICES. 

Problems  of  organizing  and  administering  audio-visual  materials  and 
equipment  services.  Emphasis  on  selection  and  evaluation,  school  plant 
requirements,  costs,  developing  the  program,  and  appraising  adequacy  and 
effectiveness. 

902.  PRODUCTION  OF  AUDIOVISUAL  MATERIALS. 

Preparation  of  instructional  materials  largely  in  the  photographic,  sound, 
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and  graphic  areas.  Laboratory  experiences  in  developing  and  producing 
matei  ials  within  specific  interests  of  the  class. 

903.    SURVEY  OF  AUDIOVISUAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

A  review  oi  literature  in  audio-visual  communications.  Characteristics  and 
effects  of  educational  and  commercial  motion  pic  lines,  radio,  television, 
and  graphics  emphasizing   their  social  and  educational    implications. 

930.    THESIS  IN  AUDIOVISUAL  EDUCATION. 

960,  961,  962.    RESEARCH    IX   AUDIO  VISUAL   EDUCATION. 

963.    CRITIQUE    OF    LITERATURE    IN    AUDIOVISUAL    EDUCATION. 

965.    APPLIED  PROJECT  IN  AUDIOVISUAL  EDUCATION. 

970,  971,  972.    INTERNSHIP  IN  AUDIOVISUAL  EDUCATION. 

BUSINESS  EDUCATION    (EBE) 

600.    SPECIAL  PROBLEM  IN  BUSINESS  EDUCATION. 

701.  THEORY  AND  PRINCIPLES  IN  SHORTHAND  AND  TYPEWRIT- 
ING.  5  hours. 

Teaching  theory,  psychological  principles  of  skill  building,  and  evaluation. 

702.  PRINCIPLES  AND  PROBLEMS  OF  BASIC  BUSINESS  SUBJECTS  FOR 
TEACHERS.  5  hours. 

Development  of  units,  selection  and  organization  of  material,  student 
motivation  in   the  basic  high  school   business  subjects. 

703.  ADVANCED  OFFICE  PRACTICE  AND  MACHINES  FOR  TEACHERS. 

5  hours. 

Unit  development,  laboratory  practice,  and  evaluation  in  the  high  school 

teaching  of  office  practice  and  machine  use. 

704.  PRINCIPLES  AND  PROBLEMS  OF  BOOKKEEPING  AND  ACCOUNT- 
ING FOR  TEACHERS.  5  hours. 

Materials,  teaching  procedures,  standards,  and  evaluation  in  the  teaching 
of  bookkeeping  cycle. 

705.  PROBLEMS  OF  TEACHING  BUSINESS  EDUCATION. 

707.  OFFICE  MANAGEMENT. 

Scientific  office  management;  principles,  equipment,  supervision,  reports, 
methods  and  procedures,  records  management,  selection,  and  training  of 
office  personnel. 

708.  DATA  PROCESSING. 

Principles  and  procedures  of  data  processing  for  teachers  in  high  schools, 
area  schools  and  colleges. 

711.  TESTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS  IN  BUSINESS  EDUCATION.  5  hours. 
Theory,  construction  and  use  of  standardized  and  teacher-made  tests  in 
business  education  subjects. 

712.  HISTORY  AND  PHILOSOPHY  OF  VOCATIONAL  BUSINESS  EDU- 
CATION. 

Developments  and  principles  underlying  the  operation  of  vocational  busi- 
ness education  programs. 
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746,  747,  748.    INTERNSHIP  IN  TEACHING  BUSINESS  EDUCATION. 

776.     (Home  Economics)  FAMILY  FINANCE  EDUCATION. 

899.    RESEARCH  SEMINAR  IN  BUSINESS  EDUCATION. 

902.    ADMINISTRATION    AND    SUPERVISION    OF    BUSINESS    EDUCA- 
TION. 

Administrative  and  supervisory  relationships  in  state  and  local  programs, 
staff  qualifications,  program  development  and  evaluation. 

910.    COORDINATING  WORK  EXPERIENCE  PROGRAMS  IN  BUSINESS 
EDUCATION. 

Planning,  developing,  coordinating,  and  evaluating  occupational  experi- 
ence programs. 

930.    THESIS  IN  BUSINESS  EDUCATION. 

960,  961,  962.    RESEARCH  IN  BUSINESS  EDUCATION. 

963.    CRITIQUE  OF  LITERATURE  IN  BUSINESS  EDUCATION. 

965.    APPLIED  PROJECT  IN  BUSINESS  EDUCATION. 

970,  971,  972.    INTERNSHIP  IN  BUSINESS  EDUCATION. 

980,  981,  982.    PRACTICUM  IN  BUSINESS  EDUCATION. 

(For  other  course  offerings  in  Business  Education,  see  listings  under  "Vocational 
Education.") 

COUNSELOR  EDUCATIONAL  AND   PERSONNEL  SERVICES    (ECP) 

600.    SPECIAL  PROBLEM  IN  COUNSELOR  EDUCATION. 

700.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  GUIDANCE  IN  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECON- 
DARY SCHOOLS. 

An  introduction  to  professional  training  for  counselors  and  an  opportunity 
for  teachers  to  acquire  an  over  view  of  guidance  functions  in  the  school 
program. 

701.  INDIVIDUAL  APPRAISAL. 

Techniques  for  discovering  characteristics  of  individuals.  Students  will 
develop  competencies  in  recording,  analyzing,  correlating,  and  interpreting 
data  as  they  relate  to  counseling. 

702.  CASE  STUDY  TECHNIQUES.    Prerequisite:  ECP  700,  701,  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

Examination  of  case  study  methodology  with  supervised  laboratory  experi- 
ence including  development  of  skills  in  interviewing,  administrating  inven- 
tories and  various  evaluation  techniques,  and  preparation  of  comprehensive 
case  reports. 

888.    COUNSELING.  Prerequisites:  Four  courses  in  education  and  one  course  in 
guidance. 

Theories  and  applications  of  various  approaches  to  counseling.  Practice 
in  the  use  of  the  interview  in  counseling. 

899.    RESEARCH  SEMINAR  IN  COUNSELOR  EDUCATION. 
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901.  VOCATIONAL     DEVELOPMENT.     Prerequisite:     Graduate     standing. 

Nature,  sources,  and  [unctions  of  information  about  educational  and 
occupational  opportunities  in  assisting  individuals  to  formulate  compre- 
hensive plans.  Examinations  and  evaluation  of  techniques  for  discovering 
collecting,  filing,  interpreting,  and  using  this  information  for  counseling. 
Study  of  theories  of  vocational  choice. 

902.  STUDENT  PERSONNEL  SERVICES.  Prerequisite:  four  graduate  courses 
in  education,  psychology,  sociology,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Analysis  of  the  interrelated  functions  of  all  types  of  specialized  student  per- 
sonnel workers,  with  particular  reference  to  their  role  in  the  total  educa- 
tional program,  principles  governing  the  scope  of  such  services  in  adapting 
them  to  educational  institutions  of  various  sizes  and  levels. 

903.  PRINCIPLES  OF  STUDENT  PERSONNEL  IN  HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

904.  ADVANCED  THEORIES  OF  COUNSELING. 

Counseling  theories  and  research  design. 

905.  PRINCIPLES  OF  GROUP  GUIDANCE.  Prerequisite:  ECP  700,  900,  701, 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

A  study  of  the  history,  philosophy,  and  principles  of  group  guidance  and 
counseling  and  their  applications.  Emphasis  given  to  historical  develop- 
ment and  pertinent  research. 

906.  THEORY  AND  PROCEDURES  OF  GROUP  COUNSELING.  Prerequi- 
sites: ECP  905  or  the  equivalent  and  consent  of  instructor. 

Group  interaction  within  a  counseling  setting,  with  laboratory  applications. 

907.  PERSONAL  AND  SOCIAL  EVALUATION  TECHNIQUES  FOR  ELE- 
MENTARY COUNSELORS.  Prerequisite:  ECP  700,  701.  and  900,  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

The  study  and  laboratory  application  of  methods  of  individual  and  group 
evaluation  techniques  applicable  in  the  classroom  setting  and  pertinent  to 
the  consulting  role  of  elementary  counselors. 

911.  PRACTICES  IN  STUDENT  PERSONNEL  IN  HIGHER  EDUCATION. 
Prerequisite:  ECP  903  and  consent  of  instructor. 

An  in-depth  examination  of  current  practices,  problems  and  specific  func- 
tions of  student  affairs  programs  in  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

913.  SEMINAR  ON  THE  COLLEGE  STUDENT.  Prerequisite:  Six  graduate 
courses  in  education,  psychology,  sociology. 

An  examination  focusing  on  the  contemporary  college  student  and  the 
environmental  pressures  he  experiences  and  creates.  Recent  research  and 
literature  on  college  students  is  emphasized.  This  course  is  intended  for 
those  who  plan  careers  in  the  higher  education  work  setting. 

920.  INTRODUCTION  TO  REHABILITATION  COUNSELING. 

Orientation  to  Vocational  Rehabilitation.  Nature  of  rehabilitation  and  the 
need  in  our  society.  Interprofessional  and  ethical  relationships. 

921.  MEDICAL  AND  PSYCHOLOGICAL  ASPECTS  OF  DISABILITY.  Pre- 
requisite: ECP  920  or  EXC  700,  Psychology  623  or  651,  or  Sociology  627. 
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An  integration  of  medical  and  psychological  aspects  of  mental  and  physical 
disability  for  rehabilitation  counselors  and  other  para-medical  professionals. 

930.    THESIS  IN  COUNSELOR  EDUCATION. 

960,  961,  962.    RESEARCH  IN  COUNSELOR  EDUCATION. 

963.    CRITIQUE  OF  LITERATURE  IN  COUNSELOR  EDUCATION. 

965.    APPLIED  PROJECT  IN  COUNSELOR  EDUCATION. 

970,  971,  972.    INTERNSHIP  IN  COUNSELING. 

973,  974,  975.    RESEARCH  IN  COUNSELING. 

980,  981,  982.    PRACTICUM  IN  COUNSELING. 

983,  984,  985.    PRACTICUM  IN  REHABILITATION  COUNSELING. 

986.    PRACTICUM  IN  GROUP  COUNSELING.    Prerequisites:  ECP  906,  980, 
981,  982,  or  equivalent  and  consent  of  instructor. 
Supervised  practice  in  group  counseling. 

CURRICULUM  AND  SUPERVISION    (ECS) 

600.    SPECIAL  PROBLEM  IN  CURRICULUM,  TEACHING  AND  SUPER- 
VISION. 

696.     (Home   Economics)   PARENT   EDUCATION.    Prerequisite:    Home   Eco- 
nomics 395  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Working  philosophy  for  parent  education;  skills  in  procedure  and  tech- 
niques for  working  with  parents.  Opportunity  for  observation  and  partici- 
pation with  parent  groups,  parent  conferences  and  home  visitation. 

700.  EARLY  CHILDHOOD  EDUCATION. 

Facilities,  equipment,  organization,  and  administration  of  curricula  in 
early  childhood  education. 

701.  TRENDS  IN  EARLY  CHILDHOOD  EDUCATION. 

Interdisciplinary  factors  and  research  in  the  education  of  children,  ages 
three  to  eight. 

703.    THE  MIDDLE  SCHOOL. 

In-depth  study  of  research  supporting  the  concept  of  a  separate  organization 
and  program  for  ages  10  to  14,  types  of  curricular  plans,  aspects  of  teaching, 
organization  and  staff  of  the  middle  school. 

705.  PROBLEMS  OF  TEACHING. 

Instructional  procedures  and  evaluation  of  teaching  in  terms  of  student 
growth. 

706.  TEAM  TEACHING. 

In-depth  study  of  literature  and  research  in  the  field,  including  human 
relations,  curriculum,  organizational  structure,  and  roles  of  members  in 
team  teaching  situations. 

746,  747,  748.    INTERNSHIP  IN  TEACHING  CURRICULUM  AND  SUPER- 
VISION. 
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800.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  THE  CURRICULUM.  Prerequisites:  Four  courses 
in  education. 

Study  of  the  nature,  function,  and  evolution  of  curricula  in  education. 

801.  CURRICULUM  TRENDS.  Prerequisite:  Student  teaching  or  equivalent. 
Trends  in  curriculum  design  and  content  and  factors  which  influence  cur- 
riculum innovations. 

802.  COMPARATIVE  INTERNATIONAL  CURRICULA. 

A  comparative  study  <>(  curricula  in  elementary,  secondary  and  higher  edu- 
cation in  selected  representative  types  of  foreign  countries  in  a  contem- 
porary and  historical  framework. 

803.  TECHNOLOGY  IN  CURRICULUM  AND  TEACHING. 

Study  of  certain  technological  developments  (e.g.,  automation,  information, 
transmission,  transportation,  and  cybernation)  in  terms  of  their  impact  on 
public  school  curricula  and  instruction. 

804.  THEORY  IN  CURRICULUM  AND  INSTRUCTION. 

The  identification,  analysis,  and  synthesis  of  knowledge  basic  to  the  develop- 
ment of  curriculum  theory  with  consideration  for  the  design  of  curriculum 
strategies. 

899.  RESEARCH  SEMINAR. 

900.  CURRICULUM  PLANNING,  ELEMENTARY.  Overview  of  the  school 
program  with  emphasis  on  planning  content  and  processes  in  relation  to 
typical  organizational  patterns  prevailing  and  experimental  instructional 
practices  and  curriculum  evaluation. 

901.  CURRICULUM  PLANNING,  SECONDARY. 

902.  CURRICULUM  PLANNING,  HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

921.  INTRODUCTION  TO  SUPERVISION. 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  school  supervision  and  its  contribution  to 
the  total  school  program. 

922.  SUPERVISION  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

A  comprehensive  study  of  the  basic  concepts  of  supervision  and  ways  and 
means  of  improving  instruction  through  supervision. 

923.  CURRENT  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  SUPERVISION.  Prerequisite:  Two 
courses  in  Supervision  and  consent  of  instructor. 

Identification  and  investigation  of  problems  of  supervision  and  research; 
experimentation  in  the  use  of  supervisory  procedures. 

924.  GROUP  DEVELOPMENT.    Consent  of  instructor. 

Group  process  and  problems  of  group  work,  improving  behavioral  skills 
in  group  leadership  and  membership  roles,  and  improving  group  planning 
and  execution  of  educational  programs. 

925.  ISSUES  AND  THEORIES  IN  SUPERVISION.  Prerequisite:  Four  courses 
in  Supervision  or  consent  of  instructor. 

An  interdisciplinary  study  of  forces  impinging  upon  education  and  the 
implications  of  these  findings  for  supervision  and  curriculum  development. 

926.  CURRICULUM  TRENDS,  ADVANCED.  Prerequisite:  Four  courses  in 
Curriculum  and  Supervision  or  approval  of  instructor. 
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Trends  in  curriculum  design  and  content  and  factors  which  influence  cur- 
riculum innovations. 

930.    THESIS. 

960,  961,  962.    EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH. 

963.    CRITIQUE  OF  LITERATURE. 

965.    APPLIED  PROJECT. 

970,  971,  972.    INTERNSHIP. 

980,  981,  982.    PRACTICUM. 

DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION    (EDE) 

600.    SPECIAL  PROBLEM  IN  DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION. 

700.  DISTRIBUTIVE  OCCUPATIONAL  EXPERIENCE:   SALES. 

Directed  work-experience  in  cooperating  distributive  business:   500  hours 
in  sales  or  sales-supporting  business. 

701.  DISTRIBUTIVE  OCCUPATION  EXPERIENCE:   JUNIOR  MANAGE- 
MENT. 

Directed  work-experience  in  cooperating  distributive  business:  500  hours 
in  supervisory  and  junior  management  positions. 

702.  ADULT  DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION. 

Objectives,  problems,  organization,  and  promotion  of  adult  distributive 
education  training. 

703.  COORDINATION  OF  DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION. 

Standards,  selection,  and  guidance  of  students  in  distributive  education 
programs;  standards  and  selection  of  training  stations  in  cooperating  dis- 
tributive businesses. 

705.  PROBLEMS  OF  TEACHING  DISTRIBUTIVE   EDUCATION. 

706.  CURRICULUM   PLANNING  IN   DISTRIBUTIVE   EDUCATION. 

A  study  of  the  history,  philosophy,  and  principles  of  curriculum  develop- 
ment in  distributive  education;  study  and  evaluation  of  curricula  in  various 
programs  in  operation;  procedures,  media,  methods,  and  factors  involved 
in  the  development  of  distributive  education  curricula  including  DECA 
and  new  trends  in  the  field.  Designed  for  experienced  teachers,  administra- 
tors, post  secondary  personnel  and  supervisors  of  distributive  education. 
(For  other  course  offerings  in  Distributive  Education,  see  listings  under  "Voca- 
tional Education"). 

EARLY  CHILDHOOD  EDUCATION    (ECE) 

600.    SPECIAL  PROBLEM  IN  EARLY  CHILDHOOD  EDUCATION. 

700.  PRE-PRIMARY  SCHOOL  EDUCATION. 

Facilities,  equipment,  organization,  and  administration  of  curricula  in 
pre-primary  education. 

701.  CURRENT  TRENDS  IN  EARLY  CHILDHOOD  EDUCATION. 
Interdisciplinary  factors  and  research  in  the  education  of  children  ages 
three  to  eight. 
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746,  717.  748.    INTERNSHIP    IN    TEACHING    IN    EARLY    CHILDHOOD 
EDUCATION. 

899.    RESEARCH  SEMINAR   IN   EARLY  CHILDHOOD  EDUCATION. 

960,  961,  962.    RESEARCH  IN  EARLY  CHILDHOOD  EDUCATION. 

CRITIQUE  OF  EDUCATIONAL  LITERATURE  IN  EARLY  CHILD- 
HOOD EDUCATION. 

965.    APPLIED   PROJECT  IN   EARLY  CHILDHOOD  EDUCATION. 

970,  971,  972.    INTERNSHIP   IN   EARLY  CHILDHOOD   EDUCATION. 

980,  981,  982.    PRACTICUM  IN  EARLY  CHILDHOOD  EDUCATION. 

EDUCATIONAL  PHILOSOPHY    (EPH) 

800.  BASIC  ISSUES  IN  EDUCATION. 

An  inter-disciplinary  study  of  basic  issues  in  modern  American  education. 

801.  PHILOSOPHY  OF  EDUCATION. 

A  critical   examination   of  philosophical   questions   concerning  education. 

802.  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION. 

Persistent  and  recurring  problems  of  education  in  Western  culture. 

803.  AMERICAN   HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

Theories  and  principles  of  American  higher  education  and  the  various 
types  of  institutions  in  higher  education. 

804.  PRAGMATISM  AND  EDUCATION. 

A  critical  examination  of  the  educational  writings  of  William  James 
Charles  S.  Pierce,  and  John  Dewey. 

805.  THE  LOGICAL  ASPECTS  OF  EDUCATION. 

A  study  of  the  uses  of  logic  in  educational  discourse  and  educational 
research,  logical  aspects  of  curricula  materials,  and  logic  in  teaching  and 
learning. 

806.  SOCIAL  AND  POLITICAL  PHILOSOPHIES  OF  EDUCATION. 

A  critical  study  of  social  and  political  philosophies  of  education,  such  as, 
those  of  communism,  facism,  and  various  types  of  democracy. 

807.  ETHICS  AND  EDUCATION. 

Theories  of  value  and  evaluation,  ethical  discourse  and  argument,  and 
other  uses  of  ethics  in  educational  writings. 

808.  CONTEMPORARY    PHILOSOPHIES   OF   EDUCATION. 

A  study  of  recent  developments  in  the  field  as  revealed  in  current  literature. 
899.    RESEARCH  SEMINAR  IN  EDUCATIONAL  PHILOSOPHY. 
930.    THESIS  IN   EDUCATIONAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

963.    CRITIQUE   OF   LITERATURE    IN    EDUCATIONAL    PHILOSOPHY. 
970,  971,  972.    INTERNSHIP  IN  EDUCATIONAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

EDUCATIONAL   PSYCHOLOGY   AND   MEASUREMENT    (EPY) 

601.    PSYCHOLOGY  OF  CHILDHOOD.  Prerequisite:   Four  courses  in  educa- 
tion including  EPY  301  or  equivalent. 

Interests,  needs,  and  abilities  of  elementary  pupils;  evaluation  of  their 
total  development. 
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672.  (PSYCHOLOGY)  PROGRAMMED  INSTRUCTION.  Prerequisite:  PSY 
101  or  EPY  304. 

Theory,  evaluation,  and  writing  techniques,  with  practice  in  writing  a 
program. 

700.  TESTS  AND  MEASUREMENT.  Prerequisite:  Four  courses  in  education. 
Nature  and  function  of  measurement  in  education,  teacher-made  and 
standardized  tests  and  scales.  Introductory  statistical  concepts  of  measure- 
ment. 

705.  CLASSROOM  LEARNING  PROBLEMS  OF  DISADVANTAGED  CHIL- 
DREN AND  YOUTH.  Prerequisite:  EPY  304. 

Psychological  characteristics  of  economically,  culturally,  and  educationally 
disadvantaged  children  and  youth,  special  classroom  learning  problems, 
and  classroom  learning  problems  in  integrated  schools. 

801.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  CHILD  STUDY.  1-10  hours.  Prerequisite:  ERS 
801  and  six  courses  in  education  and  psychology. 

Techniques  of  child  study;  anecdotal  record,  home  visitation,  simple  pro- 
jective techniques,  interviews,  creative  production. 

802.  THEORIES  OF  CHILD  DEVELOPMENT. 

A  survey  of  recent  literature  in  the  field  of  child  development  with 
special  emphasis  on  early  childhood  experiences  at  home  and  at  school, 
peer  relationships,  socio-cultural  influences,  and  determinants  of  self- 
concepts. 

803.  ADVANCED  CHILD  STUDY.  Prerequisite:  Four  courses  in  education, 
including  EPY  801. 

Interpretation  of  a  case  record  using  an  organizing  framework  of  six 
processes;  physiological,  affectional,  peer  group,  socialization,  self-develop- 
mental, self-adjustive. 

804.  PSYCHOSOCIAL  ADJUSTMENT  OF  THE  CHILD  AND  ADOLES- 
CENT. Prerequisite:  EPY  612-802. 

Application  of  psychological  facts  and  principles  to  the  child's  adjustment 
to  varied  classroom  problems  in  relation  to  social  stimulus  situations. 

810.  ADVANCED  ADOLESCENT  PSYCHOLOGY. 

Evaluation  of  adolescent  development;  review  of  research  related  to  the 
adolescent;  and  assessment  of  theoretical  positions  in  the  psychology  of  the 
adolescent. 

811.  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  GIFTED  CHILDREN  AND  YOUTH.  Pre- 
requisites: EPY  304,  601. 

Psychological  characteristics  of  children  and  youth  gifted  intellectually, 
musically,  artistically,  and  creatively;  genetic  studies  of  genius. 

815.  ADVANCED   EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY.   Prerequisite:    PSY    101, 
EPY  304  and  two  senior  division  courses  in  Psychology  or  Education. 
Applications  of  the  scientific  findings  of  psychology  to  the  more  complex 
problems  of  the  educative  process. 

816.  PROBLEMS  IN  EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  Prerequisite:  EPY  304. 
Specialized  training  in  selected  areas  of  educational  psychology,  e.g.,  indi- 
vidual differences,   motivation,   evaluation   procedures,   etc. 
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817.  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  READING    Prerequisite:  Required  EPY  401.  Recom- 
mended EPY  802. 

Psychological  correlates  of  reading  ability  and  disability;  psy<  hological 
bases  loi  instructional  methods  and  materials. 

818.  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  CLASSROOM   LEARNING.   Prerequisite:    EPY   304 
and  three  additional  courses  in  the  area  of  Psychology. 

Analytical  study  of  learning  activities  in  the  classroom,  with  reference  to 
the  learning  of  school  subjects.  The  locus  is  on  the  learning  process. 
Theories  and  principles  of  learning  are  related  to  classroom  situations. 

819.  COGNITIVE  PROCESSES  AND  EDUCATION.  Prerequisite:  A  course  in 
learning  theory  or  classroom  learning. 

Theories  of  cognitive  organization  and  functioning,  verbal  learning,  con- 
cept formation,  thinking  and  problem-solving  in  relation  to  educational 
programs  and  teaching  methods  and  materials. 

820.  LEARNING  DIFFICULTIES  OF  GIFTED  CHILDREN  AND  YOUTH. 

Prerequisite:    A  course  in   learning  theory  or  classroom   learning. 
Special    learning    problems    of    intellectually    gifted    and    school    learning 
difficulties  of  children  specially  gifted  in  research,  art,  music,  drama,  and 
mechanics. 

825.  GROUP  DYNAMICS.    Prerequisites:  Consent  of  instructor. 
Examination  of  major  ideas  about  dynamics  of  group  behavior  and  their 
educational  implications.  Laboratory  in  T-Group  methods,  creative  prob- 
lem-solving groups,  and  the  conduct  of  experiments  in  group  interaction. 

826.  ANALYSIS  OF  BEHAVIOR  IN  GROUPS.  Prerequisite:  EPY  825  or  course 
in  social  psychology. 

Observation  and  measurement  of  behavior  in  educational  groups,  such  as, 
classroom,  playground,  and  therapy  groups  and  administrative  and  staff 
groups. 

827.  COMPLEX  STUDIES  OF  GROUP  FORCES  IN  MENTAL  FUNCTION- 
ING.  Prerequisites:    EPY  825,   826   or  permission   of   instructor. 
Analysis  and  evaluation  of  exemplars  of  complex  studies  of  group  forces 
affecting  mental  functioning. 

830.    INTRODUCTION  TO  SCHOOL  PSYCHOLOGY.  Prerequisites:   Gradu- 
ate status  and  ten  quarter  hours  in  educational  psychology. 
History,    functions,    duties,    and    responsibilities    of    psychologists    in    the 
schools. 

899.  RESEARCH    SEMINAR   IN    EDUCATIONAL   PSYCHOLOGY. 

900.  ADVANCED  EDUCATIONAL  MEASUREMENT.  Prerequisite:  EPY  700 
or  Psychology  615,  and  EPY  811  or  Psychology  658. 

Advanced  treatment  of  concepts  of  reliability,  validity,  error  of  measure- 
ment, score  variance,  test  analysis. 

901 .  EDUCATIONAL  DIAGNOSIS  AND  TREATMENT. 

The  clinical  use  of  test  materials  in  the  diagnosis  of  school  children  with 
special  difficulties  in  school  work.  Methods  of  treating  learning  difficulties. 

902.  CONSTRUCTION  OF  EDUCATIONAL  TESTS.  Prerequisites:  EPY  700 
or  Psy.  615,  and  EPY  81 1  or  Psy.  658. 
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Construction  of  educational  tests,  including  criterion  selection  and  develop- 
ment, test  specifications,  item  construction,  item  analysis,  test  validation, 
cross-validation,  and  standardization. 

903.  SCHOOL  TESTING  PROGRAM.  Prerequisite:  EPY  700  or  Psy.  615,  and 
ERS811  or  Psy.  658. 

Analytical  study  of  school  testing  programs,  with  reference  to  development 
of  a  purpose,  philosophy,  and  plan  of  testing  that  will  relate  testing  to  the 
total  programs  of  instruction,  guidance,  and  administrative  evaluation  in 
schools  and  school  systems. 

904.  PROBLEMS   IN    THE   EVALUATION    OF   INSTRUCTION. 
Interpretation  of  the  results  secured  from  evaluative  techniques. 

906.  ASSESSMENT  OF  GIFTED  CHILDREN  AND   YOUTH.   Prerequisite: 
EPY  700;  EPY  907  or  Psy.  616,  618. 

Theories  of  mental  abilities;  measurement  of  mental  abilities  in  relation 
to  high  levels  of  giftedness;  assessment  of  special  abilities  in  music,  art, 
writing,  dramatics,  and  other  special  fields. 

907.  INDIVIDUAL   EDUCATIONAL   TESTING.    Prerequisite:    EPY   700   or 
equivalent. 

Administration  and  interpretation  of  the  most  commonly  used  individual 
educational  tests  as  well  as  some  of  the  most  promising  new  ones. 

930.    THESIS  IN  EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 

960,  961,  962.  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 

963.    CRITIQUE  OF  LITERATURE   IN   EDUCATIONAL   PSYCHOLOGY. 

965.    APPLIED   PROBLEM   IN   EDUCATIONAL   PSYCHOLOGY. 

970,  971,  972.    INTERNSHIP  IN  EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 

973,  974,  975.    INTERNSHIP  IN  SCHOOL  PSYCHOLOGY. 

980,  981,  982.    PRACTICUM  IN  EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 

983.    PRACTICUM   IN   SCHOOL  PSYCHOLOGY. 

EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH    (ERS) 

600.    SPECIAL  PROBLEM  IN  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH. 

801.    METHODS   OF  RESEARCH   IN   EDUCATION. 

Research  skills  and  related  competencies  involved  in  the  planning,  con- 
ducting, and  reporting  of  applied  research  studies  of  the  type  required  for 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Education. 

811.  (Statistics)  STATISTICAL  METHODS  IN  EDUCATION. 
Descriptive  statistics  used  in  education  with  a  brief  introduction  to  prob- 
ability and  inference. 

812.  (Statistics)    ADVANCED    STATISTICS    IN    EDUCATION    AND    PSY- 
CHOLOGY. Prerequisite:  ERS  811  or  equivalent. 

Statistics  of  inference,  sampling  techniques,  analysis  of  variance  and  covari- 
ance,  introduction  to  principles  of  experimental  design. 

813.  (Statistics)   RESEARCH   DESIGN   IN   EDUCATION.   Prerequisite:    ERS 
812  or  equivalent. 
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Complex  analysis  <>f  variance  and  covariance,  introduction  to  factor  analysis 
and  problems  encountered  in  the  design  of  educational  experiments. 

930.    THESIS  IN  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH. 

960,  961,   962.    RESEARCH   IN   EDUCATIONAL   RESEARCH. 

965.    APPLIED   PROJECT   IN    EDUCATIONAL   RESEARCH. 

970,  971,  l»72.    INTERNSHIP  IN   EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH. 

980,  981,  982.    PRACTICUM  IN  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH. 

ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION    (EEL) 
899.    RESEARCH  SEMINAR  IN  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION. 
960,  961,  962.    RESEARCH   IN   ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION. 
963.    CRITIQUE  OF  EDUCATIONAL  LITERATURE   IN   ELEMENTARY 

EDUCATION. 
965.    APPLIED   PROJECT   IN   ELEMENTARY   EDUCATION. 
970,  971,  972.    INTERNSHIP  IN   ELEMENTARY   EDUCATION. 
980,  981,  982.    PRACTICUM  IN  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION. 

ENGLISH  EDUCATION  (EEN) 
600.  SPECIAL  PROBLEM  IN  ENGLISH  EDUCATION. 
603.     (Reading)  TEACHING  READING   IN   THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOL. 

704.  TEACHING  ENGLISH  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL. 
Instructional   procedures,   materials,   and  evaluation   in   teaching  English; 
including  oral  and  written  composition,  spelling,  handwriting,  and  gram- 
mar in  the  elementary  school. 

705.  TEACHING  SECONDARY  ENGLISH. 

706.  TEACHING  LITERATURE  IN  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOL. 

707.  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  STUDIES  IN  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOL. 

708.  CURRICULUM  IN  ENGLISH  EDUCATION. 

746,  747,  748.    INTERNSHIP  IN  TEACHING  ENGLISH  EDUCATION. 
766.     (Journalism)  JOURNALISM   IN   THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOL. 
899.    RESEARCH    SEMINAR   IN    ENGLISH    EDUCATION. 
901      (Library  Education)   GUIDING  THE   READING  OF   CHILDREN. 

Literature  and  methods  of  reading  guidance  for  children. 
902.     (Library  Education)  GUIDING  THE  READING  OF  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 
930.    THESIS  IN  ENGLISH  EDUCATION. 
960,  961,  962.    RESEARCH  IN  ENGLISH  EDUCATION. 
963.    CRITIQUE  OF  LITERATURE  IN  ENGLISH  EDUCATION. 
965.    APPLIED  PROJECT  IN  ENGLISH  EDUCATION. 
970,  971,  972.    INTERNSHIP  IN  ENGLISH  EDUCATION. 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  EDUCATION    (EFL) 
600.    SPECIAL  PROBLEM  IN  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  EDUCATION. 
708.    CURRICULUM  IN  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  EDUCATION. 
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746,  747,  748.    INTERNSHIP  IN  TEACHING  ENGLISH  EDUCATION. 

781.  (Modern  Foreign  Languages)  PROBLEMS  OF  TEACHING  MODERN 
FOREIGN  LANGUAGES.  (See  course  description  in  appropriate  depart- 
ment). 

899.    RESEARCH   SEMINAR   IN   FOREIGN   LANGUAGE   EDUCATION. 

930.    THESIS   IN   FOREIGN   LANGUAGE   EDUCATION. 

960,  961,  962.    RESEARCH  IN  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  EDUCATION. 

963.  CRITIQUE  OF  LITERATURE  IN  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  EDUCA- 
TION. 

965.    APPLIED  PROJECT  IN  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  EDUCATION. 

970,    971,    972.    INTERNSHIP    IN    FOREIGN    LANGUAGE    EDUCATION. 

HOME  ECONOMICS  EDUCATION    (EHE) 

600.    SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS  EDUCATION. 

701.  METHODS  OF  TEACHING  MANAGEMENT. 

705.    PROBLEMS  OF  TEACHING  HOME  ECONOMICS. 
760.    SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  NUTRITION  EDUCATION. 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS    (EIA) 

600.    SPECIAL  PROBLEM  IN   INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  EDUCATION. 

702.  ADVANCED  METAL  TECHNOLOGY.  Prerequisite:  EIA  310. 
Individual  problem  in   advanced  metal   technology. 

704.  ADVANCED  ELECTRONICS  TECHNOLOGY.  Prerequisite:  EIA  320. 
Individual  problem  in  advanced  electronics. 

710.  PRINCIPLES  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  EDUCATION. 

History,  principles,  function,  organization,  and  evaluation  of  industrial  arts 
education. 

711.  ORGANIZATION  OF  SUBJECT  MATTER  IN  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS. 
Prerequisites:  Four  courses  in  education  including  EIA  102  and  consent  of 
instructor. 

Selection,  organization,  presentation  and  interpretation  of  subject  matter  in 
industrial  arts.  Students  will  work  out  job  plans,  instruction  sheets,  and 
plan  course  content. 

712.  ADMINISTRATION  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS.  Prerequisite:  Four 
courses  in  education. 

Interpretation  of  the  industrial  arts  curriculum  in  terms  of  school  and 
community  needs.  Organization  and  reorganization  of  shop  programs.  Cost 
accounting  of  materials,  equipment,  housing  and  supplies,  care  and  repair 
of  tools  and  equipment.  The  duties  of  the  industrial  arts  administrator 
and  supervisor.  Shop  planning  and  layouts. 

713.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS.  Prerequisite:  Four 
courses  in  Education  including  EIA  102  and  320. 

Improvement  of  curriculum  and  teaching  procedures  through  intensive 
training  in  particular  area  of  interest. 
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714.    SEMINAR  IN  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  AND  HANDICRAFTS. 

Advanced  study  in  industrial  arts  and  handicraft.  Research  and  experi- 
mentation in  selected  areas  of  the  industrial  arts. 

746,  717.  748.    INTERNSHIP    TEACHING    INDUSTRIAL    ARTS    EDUCA- 
TION. 

LIBRARY  EDUCATION    (ELE) 

600.    PROBLEM  IN  LIBRARY  EDUCATION 

700.  (Audio-Visual)   UTILIZATION   OF  AUDIO-VISUAL   MATERIALS. 

701.  BOOK  SELECTION  AND  PURCHASE.  Prerequisites:  Education  335-336 
and  two  additional  approved  courses  in  education. 

A  study  of  selection  aids,  book  reviewing,  reading  lists,  book  publishers  and 
publishing,  standards  useful  in  balancing  a  collection,  and  methods  of 
reading  guidance. 

702.  THE  LIBRARY  IN  THE  INSTRUCTIONAL  PROGRAM. 

A  critical  examination  of  the  improvement  of  instruction  by  correlating 
library  use  with  elementary  and  secondary  school  curricula;  material  selec- 
tion for  the  enrichment  of  teaching  at  all  grade  levels. 

703.  THE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY. 

History,  organization,  administration,  services,  and  function  of  public 
libraries. 

800.    LIBRARIES  IN  THE  SOCIAL  ORDER. 

Professional  orientation  to  librarianship,  the  social  ramifications  of  li- 
braries, and  the  significance  of  school  libraries. 

901 .  GUIDING  THE  READING  OF  CHILDREN. 
Literature  and  methods  of  reading  guidance  for  children. 

902.  GUIDING  THE  READING  OF  CHILDREN. 

A  critical  examination  of  literature  suitable  for  students  in  junior  and 
senior  high  school  grades;  research  concerning  the  reading  habits  of  young 
people;  reading  motivation  of  the  reluctant  and  non-reader. 

903.  THE   ADMINISTRATION   OF  THE   LIBRARY   IN   THE    MODERN 
SCHOOL. 

A  study  of  standards  for  evaluating  school  library  resources  and  services 
for  administrators,  supervisors,  and  librarians. 

904.  REFERENCE  AND   BIBLIOGRAPHIC   MATERIALS   FOR   SUBJECT 
FIELDS.  Prerequisite:  ELE  300. 

A  continuation  of  ELE  300;  emphasizing  the  specialized  reference  and 
bibliographic  materials   in   the   humanities,   sciences,   and   social   sciences. 

905.  SCHOOL  LIBRARY  SUPERVISION.  Prerequisites:  ELE  903. 
Leadership   in    the   development,   improvement,   evaluation,    organization, 
coordination,  and  supervision  of  the  total  school  library  program  within 
an  educational  system. 

906.  ADVANCED    CLASSIFICATION    AND    CATALOGING.    Prerequisite: 
ELE  301. 

A  continuation  of  ELE  301,  emphasizing  the  theory  and  comparison   of 
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classification   systems,    establishment    of   centralized   processing   units,    and 
methods  of  machine  organization  and  processing. 

907.  THE  ACADEMIC  LIBRARY.  Prerequisite:  ELE  302. 

The  development,  role  and  administration  of  the  library  in  higher  educa- 
tion, with  special  attention  to  the  small  college  and  junior  college  library. 

908.  SPECIAL  LIBRARIES.  Prerequisite:  ELE  302. 

The  development,  role,  and  administration  of  special   libraries. 
930.    THESIS  IN  LIBRARY  EDUCATION. 
960,  961,  962.    RESEARCH  IN  LIBRARY  EDUCATION. 
963.    CRITIQUE  OF  LITERATURE  IN  LIBRARY  EDUCATION. 
965.    APPLIED  PROJECT  IN  LIBRARY  EDUCATION. 
970,  971,  972.    INTERNSHIP  IN  LIBRARY  EDUCATION. 

MATHEMATICS  EDUCATION    (EMT) 

600.    SPECIAL  PROBLEM   IN    MATHEMATICS   EDUCATION. 
699.    SEMINAR  IN  MATHEMATICS  EDUCATION. 

701.    TEACHING   ARITHMETIC    IN    THE    ELEMENTARY    SCHOOL. 

Instructional   procedures,   materials,   and   evaluation   in    teaching   modern 

mathematics  in  the  elementary  school. 
705.    PROBLEMS  OF  TEACHING  SECONDARY   MATHEMATICS. 
708.    CURRICULUM  IN  MATHEMATICS  EDUCATION. 

731.  TEACHING     ARITHMETIC     TO     EDUCATIONALLY     DEPRIVED 
CHILDREN. 

Basic  mathematical  concepts  and  skills  to  teach  arithmetic  to  educationally 
deprived  children. 

732.  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  ALGEBRA  AND  GEOMETRY  FOR  TEACH- 
ERS OF  EDUCATIONALLY  DEPRIVED  CHILDREN. 

Basic  algebraic  and  geometric   concepts   to   teach   educationally   deprived 
children. 

733.  (Mathematics)  CONTEMPORARY  GENERAL  MATHEMATICS. 
Probability,  direct  and  indirect  measurement,  and  algebraic  and  numerical 
concepts   applicable   to  junior   high   and   secondary   mathematics   courses. 

746,  747,  748.    INTERNSHIP  IN   TEACHING   MATHEMATICS. 

930.    THESIS  IN  MATHEMATICS  EDUCATION. 

960,  961,  962,    RESEARCH  N  MATHEMATICS  EDUCATION. 

963.    CRITIQUE  OF  LITERATURE  IN  MATHEMATICS  EDUCATION. 

965.    APPLIED  PROJECT  IN   MATHEMATICS  EDUCATION. 

970,   971,   972.    INTERNSHIP   IN   MATHEMATICS   EDUCATION. 

MUSIC  EDUCATION    (EMU) 

600.    SPECIAL  PROBLEM  IN  MUSIC  EDUCATION. 
899.    RESEARCH  SEMINAR  IN  MUSIC  EDUCATION. 
930.    THESIS  IN  MUSIC  EDUCATION. 
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960,  96 1 ,  962.    RESEARCH  IN  MUSIC  EDUCATION. 

963.    CRITIQUE  OF  LITERATURE  IN  MUSIC  EDUCATION. 

965.    APPLIED  PROJECT  IN  MUSIC  EDUCATION. 

970,  971,  (.)72.    INTERNSHIP   IN    MUSIC  EDUCATION. 

READING  EDUCATION    (ERD) 

600.  SPECIAL  PROBLEM  IN  READING  EDUCATION. 

601.  THE  TEACHING  OF  READING. 

A  systematic  coverage  of  the  teaching  of  reading,  including  methods,  tech- 
niques and  materials,  from  first  through  twelfth  grades. 

602.  THE  ANALYSIS  AND  CORRECTION  OF  READING  DISABILITIES. 

Causes  of  reading  disability;   methods  of  diagnosis;   procedures   and  ma- 
terials for  corrective  work,  group  and  individual. 

603.  TEACHING  READING  IN   THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOL. 

The   development   of   reading   skills   needed   by   students   in   Grades   7-12 
for  success  in  school  subjects. 

746,  747,  748.    INTERNSHIP  IN  TEACHING  READING  EDUCATION. 

817.    PSYCHOLOGY   OF   READING.    Prerequisite:    ERD   601;    recommended 
ERD  602. 

Psychological    correlates    of   reading    ability    and    disability;    psychological 
bases  for  instructional  methods  and  materials. 

899.    RESEARCH  SEMINAR  IN  READING  EDUCATION. 

903.    TRENDS    AND    PRACTICES    IN    THE    TEACHING    OF    READING. 

Prerequisites:  ERD  601  or  equivalent. 

An  analysis  of  trends  and  practices  in  the  teaching  of  reading.  An  advanced 

course  involving  intensive  critical  review  of  literature  in  selected  areas. 

930.    THESIS  IN  READING  EDUCATION. 

960,  691,  962.    RESEARCH  IN  READING  EDUCATION. 

963.    CRITIQUE  OF  LITERATURE  IN   READING  EDUCATION. 

970,  971,  972.    INTERNSHIP  IN  READING  EDUCATION. 

980,  981,  982.    PRACTICUM  IN  READING  EDUCATION. 

SCHOOL  SOCIAL  WORK    (ESW) 

600.    SPECIAL  PROBLEM  IN  SCHOOL  SOCIAL  WORK. 
700.    SCHOOL  SOCIAL  WORK. 

Basic  problem   faced   by  school   social   workers,   selected   on    the  basis   of 

group  needs. 
963.    CRITIQUE  OF  LITERATURE   IN   SCHOOL  SOCIAL  WORK. 
965.    APPLIED  PROJECT  IN  SCHOOL  SOCIAL  WORK. 
970,  971,   972.    INTERNSHIP   IN   SCHOOL' SOCIAL  WORK. 
980,  981,  982.    PRACTICUM  IN  SOCIAL  SOCIAL  WORK. 
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SCIENCE  EDUCATION    (ESC) 

600.    SPECIAL  PROBLEM  IN  SCIENCE  EDUCATION. 
699.    SEMINAR  IN  SCIENCE  EDUCATION. 

702.  TEACHING  SCIENCE  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL. 
Instructional  procedures,  materials,  and  evaluation  in  teaching  biological 
and  physical  sciences  in  the  elementary  school. 

705.  PROBLEMS  OF  TEACHING-SECONDARY  SCIENCE. 

708.  CURRICULUM  PLANNING  IN  SCIENCE  EDUCATION. 

746,  747,  748.    INTERNSHIP  IN  TEACHING  SCIENCE. 

899.  RESEARCH  SEMINAR  IN  SCIENCE  EDUCATION. 

901.  PROBLEMS  OF  TEACHING  COLLEGE  SCIENCE. 

902.  HISTORY  AND  THEORY  OF  SCIENCE  EDUCATION. 
930.  THESIS  IN  SCIENCE  EDUCATION. 

960,  961,  962.    RESEARCH  IN  SCIENCE  EDUCATION. 

963.    CRITIQUE  OF  LITERATURE  IN  SCIENCE  EDUCATION. 

965.    APPLIED  PROJECT  IN  SCIENCE  EDUCATION. 

970,  971,  972.    INTERNSHIP  IN  SCIENCE  EDUCATION. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  EDUCATION    (ESS) 

600.    SPECIAL   PROBLEM    IN    SOCIAL   SCIENCE    EDUCATION. 

703.  TEACHING  SOCIAL  STUDIES  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL. 
Instructional  procedures,  materials,  and  evaluation  in  teaching  social 
science,  including  anthropology,  economics,  geography,  and  history,  in 
the  elementary  school. 

705.    PROBLEMS  OF  TEACHING  SOCIAL  SCIENCES. 
708.    CURRICULUM  IN  SOCIAL  SCIENCES. 

746,  747,  748.    INTERNSHIP  IN  TEACHING  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCES. 
899.    RESEARCH  SEMINAR  IN  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  EDUCATION. 
930.    THESIS  IN  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  EDUCATION. 
960,  961,  962.    RESEARCH  IN  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  EDUCATION. 
963.    CRITIQUE  OF  LITERATURE  IN  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  EDUCATION. 
965.    APPLIED  PROJECT  IN  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  EDUCATION. 
970,  971,  972.    INTERNSHIP  IN  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  EDUCATION. 
(See  also  Geography  700,  701,  702,  703.) 

SPEECH  EDUCATION    (ESP) 

600.    SPECIAL  PROBLEM  IN  SECONDARY  SPEECH. 

705.    PROBLEMS  OF  TEACHING  SECONDARY  SPEECH. 

708.    CURRICULUM  IN  SPEECH  EDUCATION. 

730.     (Speech)  PLAY  PRODUCTION  FOR  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHER. 

746,  747,  748.    INTERNSHIP  IN  TEACHING  SPEECH  EDUCATION. 
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791.  (Speech)  TEACHING  OF  SPEECH   AND   DRAMA. 

792.  (Speech)    CREATIVE    DRAMATICS    FOR    CHILDREN. 

793.  (Speech)  SPEECH  FOR  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL. 
899.  RESEARCH  SEMINAR  IN  SPEECH  EDUCATION. 

930.    THESIS  IX  SPEECH  EDUCATION. 

960,  961,  962.    RESEARCH   IN   SPEECH    EDUCATION. 

963.    CRITIQUE  OF  LITERATURE  IN  SPEECH  EDUCATION. 

965.    APPLIED    PROJECT    IN    SPEECH    EDUCATION. 

970,    971,   972.    INTERNSHIP    IN    SPEECH    EDUCATION. 

STUDENT  TEACHING    (EST) 

700.  CURRICULUM.  MATERIALS  AND  METHODS:  ELEMENTARY 
STUDENT  TEACHING.  10  hours.  Prerequisites:  EPY  304,  335,  336  or 
equivalent,  one  year  of  full-time  teaching,  and  need  credit  for  student 
teaching  for  certification. 

Problems  of  curriculum,  materials  and  methods  for  experienced  teachers 
in  lieu  of  regular  student  teaching.  Sectioned  by  teaching  field.  Offered 
only  in  the  first  six  weeks  session  of  summer  quarter. 

701.  CURRICULUM,  MATERIALS  AND  METHODS:  JUNIOR  HIGH 
STUDENT  TEACHING.  10  hours. 

702.  CURRICULUM,  MATERIALS  AND  METHODS:  SECONDARY  STU- 
DENT TEACHING.  10  hours. 

710.  FUNDAMENTALS   IN   SUPERVISION   OF   STUDENTS   TEACHING. 

Prerequisite:  Limited  to  supervising  student  teacher  personnel. 
Introduction  to  the  theory,  principles,  and  practices  in  the  supervision  of 
student  teaching  and  other  professional  laboratory  experiences. 

711.  INTERNSHIP  IN  THE  SUPERVISION  OF  STUDENT  TEACHING. 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 

A  study  work  program;  directed  supervision  of  student  teaching. 

712.  INVESTIGATION  IN  THE  SUPERVISION  OF  STUDENT  TEACH- 
ING. Prerequisite:  EST  710  and  711  and  consent  of  instructor. 

An  advanced  course  in  the  supervision  of  student  teaching,  emphasizing 
research  in  problems  of  student  teaching. 
746,   7  17.   7  IS.    INTERNSHIP    IN    TEACHING-SECTIONED    BY    TEACH- 
ING FIELD   (Masters).  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  5-15  hours. 
Supervised  student  teaching  in  Cooperation  Laboratory  Schools. 

TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION    (ETI) 

600.    SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

700.  OCCUPATIONAL  ANALYSIS. 

Techniques  in  analyzing  occupations  and  jobs  within  an  occupation  for 
instructional  content. 

701.  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICES  IN  TEACHING  INDUSTRIAL  SUB- 
JECTS. 
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Principles  and  practices  of  teaching  manipulative  skills  and  related  tech- 
nology; organization  of  subject  matter,  lesson  planning  and  student 
appraisal. 

702.  CURRICULUM  PLANNING  FOR  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SUB- 
JECTS. 

Principles  and  procedures  in  the  development  of  curricula  for  trade  and 
technical  courses. 

703.  INSTRUCTIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
SUBJECTS.  Prerequisite:  ETI  702. 

Development  of  courses  of  study,  course  outlines,  instructional  material, 
and  organization  of  course  content. 

704.  SCHOOL  SHOP  EQUIPMENT  AND  MANAGEMENT. 

Principles  involved  in  the  physical  planning  of  school  shops  and  labora- 
tories; selection  of  tools  and  equipment. 

705.  HISTORY  AND  POLICIES  OF  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCA- 
TION. 

History  of  trade  and  industrial  education;  contributions  of  vocational 
educators;  and  principles  and  laws  under  which  program  operates. 

706.  ADMINISTRATION  AND  SUPERVISION  OF  TRADE  AND  TECHNI- 
CAL PROGRAMS. 

Administrative  and  supervisory  techniques  of  trade  and  technical  programs 
as  related  to  recent  legislation. 

707.  COORDINATION    OF    DIVERSIFIED    COOPERATIVE    TRAINING. 

Major  responsibilities  and  activities  of  the  Diversified  Cooperative  Train- 
ing Coordinator. 

709.  SELECTION  AND  UTILIZATION  OF  INSTRUCTIONAL  MA- 
TERIAL FOR  COOPERATIVE  PROGRAMS.  Prerequisite:  ETI  707. 
Selection,  organization  and  application  of  source  material  for  general  and 
directly  related  study  in  part-time  cooperative  classes. 

710.  PROBLEMS   IN   TRADE   AND   INDUSTRIAL   EDUCATION. 
Specialized  training  appropriate  to  the  needs  of  the  individual. 

746,  747,  748.  INTERNSHIP  IN  TEACHING  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION    (EVO) 

600.    SPECIAL  PROBLEM  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

705.    PROBLEMS  OF  TEACHING  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

746,  747,  748.    INTERNSHIP  IN  TEACHING  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

899.  RESEARCH  SEMINAR  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

900.  CURRICULUM  PLANNING  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

901.  TEACHING  PROCEDURES  IN   VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

For  teachers  who  desire  guidance  in  improving  teaching  procedures.  Con- 
sideration is  given  to  the  development  of  curricula  based  on  the  needs  and 
interests  of  students. 
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902.  EVALUATION  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

This  course  has  the  following  purposes:  (1)  to  guide  teachers,  supervisors, 
and  administrators  to  develop  the  ability  to  evaluate  departments  and  pro- 
grams of  vocational  education  in  schools  and  communities,  (2)  to  guide 
teachers  in  the  development  of  methods  and  techniques  for  evaluating  their 
own  instruction,  and  (3)  to  guide  teachers  in  planning  techniques  for 
evaluating  student  development. 

903.  SUPERVISION  OF  VOCATIONAL  TEACHING. 

Primary  purposes  are  (1)  to  develop  a  philosophy  of  teacher  education, 
(2)  to  discover  problems  in  vocational  teacher  education  in  Georgia,  (3) 
to  determine  relative  emphasis  that  each  teacher  training  agency  should 
place  upon  solution  of  the  several  problems,  and  (4)  to  project  plans  for 
an  apprentice  training  program. 

904.  PROBLEMS  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

For  experienced  teachers  and  school  administrators  who  want  additional 
training  in  specific  problems  of  teaching.  Students  may  work  at  their  spe- 
cial interest,  individually  or  in  groups. 

906.  METHODS  AND  MATERIALS  FOR  YOUTH  ORGANIZATIONS. 
Includes  contributions  of  youth  organizations  to  vocational  education  cur- 
ricula; planning,  directing,  and  evaluating  programs  of  work,  including 
group  and  individual  projects;  techniques  of  leadership  training  and  group 
development;  for  teachers,  supervisors,  and  administrators  of  vocational 
education. 

907.  ADULT  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

The  primary  purposes  are:    (1)  to  develop  a  philosophy  of  adult  education, 
(2)  to  develop  techniques  for  discovering  adult  problems,  and    (3)  to  dis- 
cover and  apply   appropriate   methods   of  organizing  and   teaching  adult 
groups. 

908.  FOUNDATIONS  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

Overview  of  history,  legislation,  premises,  and  curriculum  interrelationships 

of  vocational  education  and  practical  arts  programs. 
930.    THESIS  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 
960,  961,  962.    RESEARCH  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 
963.    CRITIQUE  OF  LITERATURE  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 
965.    APPLIED  PROJECT  IN  VOCATONAL  EDUCATION. 
970,  971,  972.    INTERNSHIP  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 
980,  981,  982.    PRACTICUM   IN   VOCATIONAL   EDUCATION. 

EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN    (EXC) 

General  Courses 

700.    INTRODUCTION  TO  EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN.  Prerequisite:  EPY 
304. 

Nature,  cause,  and  treatment  of  children's  disabilities  and  their  influence 
on  emotional,  social,  educational,  and  vocational  adjustment.  Special  ser- 
vices required  for  exceptional  children  to  develop  to  the  maximum  capaci- 
ties. 
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701.  CLINICAL  PROBLEMS  IN  TEACHING  EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN. 
Prerequisite:  EXC  700. 

Study  of  standardized  and  informal  procedures  for  use  with  children  with 
mental  retardation  or  sensory,  physical,  or  other  disturbances  affecting  learn- 
ing. Experience  in  diagnostic  and  tutorial  techniques  and  in  formal  re- 
porting. 

899.    RESEARCH  SEMINAR  IN  EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN. 

Presentation  and  evaluation  of  proposed  student  research  projects  and 
critiques  of  the  literature  in  the  several  areas  of  exceptionality. 

901.  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  MULTIPLE  HANDICAPPED.  Prerequisites:  EXC 
704,715,  Psy.  616. 

Planning  and  implementing  programs  for  the  total  education,  care,  and 
treatment  of  mentally  retarded  and  physically  handicapped  children. 

930.    THESIS  IN  EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN. 

941.  COORDINATION  OF  PROGRAMS  FOR  EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN. 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

Study  of  the  needs  of  exceptional  children  with  particular  emphasis  on 
planning  and  implementing  comprehensive  special  education  programs. 

960,  961,  962.    RESEARCH  IN  EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN. 

963.    CRITIQUE   OF   LITERATURE   IN   EXCEPTIONAL   CHILDREN. 

The  study,  analysis,  and  evaluation  of  selected  research  and  other  literature 
reflecting  various  areas  of  exceptional  child  education. 

965.    APPLIED  PROJECT  IN  EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN. 

987,  988,  989.    INTERNSHIP  IN  COORDINATION  OF  SPECIAL  EDUCA- 
TION PROGRAMS.  5-15  hours.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
Supervised   participation   in   coordinating   a   public   school    or   residential 
school  program  of  special  education. 

990,  991,  992.  INTERNSHIP  IN  STATE  SUPERVISION  OF  SPECIAL  EDU- 
CATION PROGRAMS.  5-15  hours.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
Supervised  participation  in  a  state  department  of  education. 

993.  INTERNSHIP:   COLLEGE  TEACHING  IN   EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN. 

994,  995,  996.  INTERNSHIP:  SUPERVISION  OF  TEACHERS  OF  EXCEP- 
TIONAL CHILDREN. 

Mental  Retardation 

704.  NATURE  OF  MENTAL  RETARDATION.  Prerequisite:  EPY  304,  EXC 
700. 

Description  of  types,  nature,  and  causes  of  mental  retardation  and  implica- 
tions for  adjustment  and  education.  Problems  of  parental  adjustment, 
diagnosis,  treatment,  and  educational  modification. 

706.  MATERIALS  AND  METHODS  IN  TEACHING  SKILL  SUBJECTS  TO 
THE  MENTALLY  RETARDED.  Prerequisites:  four  courses  in  educa- 
tion plus  EXC  704. 

The  study,  selection,  and  preparation  of  suitable  curricular  materials; 
methods  used  in  teaching  the  skills  which  mentally  retarded  children  need. 
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707.  SECONDARY    SCHOOL    PROGRAMMING    FOR    THE    MENTALLY 
RETARDED.  Prerequisite:  EXC  701. 

Stud)   will  emphasize  the  need-  ol   the  adolescent  and  young  adult  nun 
talrj  retarded;  pre-occupational  and  related  experiences,  home  and  family 
living.  civic  responsibility,  and  community   living.  The  relationship  of  the 
teachei  as  a  counseloi  and  the  utilization  of  community  resources  will  also 
be  stressed. 

708.  CURRICULUM    FOR    THE    EDUCABLE    MENTALLY    RETARDED. 
Prerequisite:  EX< !  701 . 

Stud}  ol  various  curricula)  approaches  to  the  education  of  the  educable 
men  tall)  retarded;  i.e.,  subject  matter,  academic  development,  occupa- 
tional education.  Throughout,  auricular  programs  will  be  considered  in 
reference  to  psychological  and  cultural  determinants  in  the  mentally  re- 
tarded and  attainments  necessary  for  adequate  function  in  society. 

709.  710    711.    PRACTICUM  IN  TEACHING  THE  MENTALLY 
RETARDED. 

795.    TEACHING  THE  SEVERELY  MENTALLY  RETARDED.  Prerequisites: 
EXC  700,  EXC  704. 

This  course  will  consider  (1)  the  growth  and  development  of  the  severely 
mentally  retarded,  (2)  programs  maintained  in  public  schools,  institutions, 
private  agencies,  and  sheltered  workshops  to  prepare  them  for  optimum 
functioning  with  emphasis  on  family  life,  mobility,  employment,  literacy, 
etc.,  from  both  the  curricular  and  methodological  aspects  of  education. 

837.  ANALYSES  OF  BASIC  RESEARCH:   MENTAL  RETARDATION.   Pre- 
requisites: EXC  701,  PSY  616. 

Stud\  and  evaluation  of  research  in  mental  retardation.  Applications  to 
educational,  psychological,  and  vocational  rehabilitation  procedures. 

838.  ANALYSES  OF  PROGRAM  AND  CLINICAL  RESEARCH:    MENTAL 
RETARDATION.  Prerequisite:  EXC  704. 

Stud)  and  evaluation  of  program  and  clinical  research  in  mental  retarda- 
tion. Applications  to  educational,  psychological,  and  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion procedures. 

970,  971,  972.    INTERNSHIP  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS:   MENTAL  RETARD- 
ATION. 5-15  hours.  Prerequisite:   consent  of  instructor. 
A  stud)  work  program;  class  or  conference  study  of  problems  encountered 
b\  the  intern  with  remainder  of  time  in  application  of  principles  in  public 
schools. 

980,  981,  982.    INTERNSHIP  IN  RESIDENTIAL  CENTERS:   MENTAL  RE- 
TARDATION. 5-15  hours.  Prerequisite:   consent  of  instructor. 
A  study-work  program:  class  or  conference  study  of  problems  encountered 
by  the  intern  with  remainder  of  time  in  application  of  principles  in  resi- 
dential centers. 

986.    INI  ERNSHIP  IN  RESEARCH:  MENTAL  RETARDATION.  5-15  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 

Supervised  participation  in  on-going  programmatic  research  at  various 
state-  ol  completion— design,  applications  for  funds,  data  collection,  data 
analysis  and  interpretation,  report  preparation. 
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Motor  Handicaps 

715.  NATURE  AND  TREATMENT   OF   MOTOR   HANDICAPS.   Prerequi- 
site: EXC  700. 

Nature  and  causes  of  physical  disabilities.  Contributions  of  various  thera- 
pies., equipment,  and  services  of  physical  therapy,  occupational  therapy, 
speech  correction,  and  play  therapy. 

716.  EDUCATION  OF  CHILDREN  WITH  MOTOR  HANDICAPS.  Prerequi- 
sites: four  courses  in  education  plus  EXC  715. 

The  study,  selection,  and  preparation  of  suitable  materials  and  modifica- 
tions of  methodology  to  meet  the  needs  of  motor  handicapped  children. 

717.  718,  719.    PRACTICUM   IN   TEACHING   THE   MOTOR   HANDI- 
CAPPED. 

973,  974.  975.    INTERNSHIP  IN   PUBLIC  SCHOOL:    MOTOR   HANDI- 
CAPPED. 5-15  hours.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
A  study-work  program;  class  or  conference  study  of  problems  encountered 
by  the  intern  with  remainder  of  time  in  application  of  principles  in  public 
schools. 

Emotional  Disturbance 

720.  EDUCATION  OF  DISTURBED  CHILDREN.  Prerequisite:   EXC  700. 
Considers  the  nature  of  emotional  and  social  disturbances  and  effects  on 
learning  and  educational  adjustment.  Basic  alterations  in  school  programs 
are  discussed. 

721.  TEACHING  PROCEDURES  FOR  DISTURBED  CHILDREN.  Prerequi- 
sites: EXC  700,  PSY  623,  EXC  720. 

Planning  and  implementing  adaptations  in  the  educational  programs  for 
disturbed  children.  Emphasizes  intervention  techniques  and  behavior  man- 
agement, educational  diagnosis,  therapeutic  and  remedial  teaching,  and  the 
relationship  process. 

964.    CRITIQUE  OF  EDUCATIONAL  LITERATURE:   DISTURBED 
CHILDREN. 

976,  977,  978.   INTERNSHIP  IN   PUBLIC  SCHOOLS:    DISTURBED   CHIL- 
DREN. 5-15  hours.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 
A  stud)  work  program;  class  or  conference  study  of  problems,  etc. 

983,  984,  985.    INTERNSHIP  IN   RESIDENTIAL  CENTERS:   DISTURBED 
CHILDREN.  5-15  hours.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 
A  study  work  program;  class  or  conference  study  of  problems  encountered 
by  the  intern  with  remainder  of  time  in  application  of  principles  in  resi- 
dential centers. 

SPEECH  PATHOLOGY  AND  AUDIOLOGY    (SPA) 

612.    PHYSIOLOGICAL  BASIS  OF  SPEECH. 

A  study  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  breathing,  phonation,  resonance, 
and  articulation  for  speech;  a  study  of  the  physical  phenomena  in  voice 
and  speech.  Advanced  practice  in  transcribing  variations  of  speech  into 
phonetic  symbols. 
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613.    PHYSIOLOGICAL  BASIS  OF  HEARING.    Prerequisite:    SPA   310. 

Anatomy  and  physiology  <>l  outer,  middle,  and  inner  ear  structures;  audi- 
tor) pathways  leading  to  and  including  the  brain  stem;  and  the  primary 
auditor)   projection  areas  in  the  cortex. 

650.  (PSYCHOLOGY)  LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT.  Prerequisites;  EPY  301 
or  equivalent  and  1\SY  690. 

Processes  of  reception,  integration,  and  expression  of  symbolic  information; 
nature  and  effects  of  linguistic  symbolism  on  personal  development  and 
behavior;  and  language  development  norms. 

670.  DIAGNOSIS  IN  SPEECH  CORRECTION. 

The  theory,  administration,  and  interpretation  of  tests  and  diagnostic  pro- 
cedures used  in  determining  the  nature,  etiology  of  and  therapy  For  speech, 
attention  is  given  to  non-audiometric  evaluation  of  hearing;  examination 
of  speech  mechanism,  special  abilities  related  to  speech,  and  to  an  under- 
standing of  how  results  of  psychological  tests  are  related  to  speech  problems. 

671.  INTRODUCTION  TO  EVALUTION  OF  HEARING  LOSS. 

The  anatomy  and  basic  psychophysics  of  hearing,  the  pathologies  causing 
hearing  loss,  basic  theory  of  hearing  loss,  and  basic  theory  of  hearing  ele- 
vations. A  survey  of  educational,  psychological  and  medical  rehabilitation 
for  persons  with  a  loss.  Practice  in  pure  tone  audiometery. 

674.  ARTICULATORY  DISORDERS  OF  SPEECH. 

Etiology,  rationale  and  methods  of  therapy  for  functional  and  organic  dis- 
orders of  voice  and  articulation.  Development  of  a  therapeutic  program 
and  lesson  plans.  Supervised  clinical  practice  with  individuals  and  groups. 

675.  FUNCTIONAL  VOICE  DISORDERS. 

Pitch,  loudness,  and  quality  disorders  of  voice  due  to  functional  causes. 
Eiology  and  therapies  with  supervised  laboratory  experiences. 

676.  STUTTERING;  ETIOLOGY  AND  THERAPY. 

Major  theories  of  causation  of  stuttering,  whether  based  in  neuro-physi- 
ological,  emotional,  or  learning  factors.  The  development  of  an  integrated 
therapy  based  on  modern  research.  Supervised  clinical  practice  in  individual 
group  therapy. 

677.  MEASUREMENT  OF  HEARING.  Prerequisites;   SPA  310,  671. 
Rationale  and  procedure  for  measuring  aspects  of  hearing,  including  simple 
and   complex   stimuli,   threshold   and   supra-threshold   measurements,   and 
pure  tone  and  speech  audiometric  measures. 

715,  716,  717.    PRACTICUM  IN  SPEECH  PATHOLOGY  AND  AUDIOLOGY. 

734.  CLASSROOM  PROBLEMS  IN  SPEECH  CORRECTION.  (Atlanta  Area 
Teacher  Education  Service  only).  Prerequisite:  four  courses  in  education. 
Problems  of  defective  speech,  common  etiologies,  identification  of  speech 
defects,  and  the  role  of  the  teacher  in  referral,  examination,  and  correc- 
tion. Clinical  demonstrations  in  cooperation  with  the  Atlanta  Speech 
School. 

737.    SEMINAR    IN    SPEECH    CORRECTION.    Prerequisite:    six    courses    in 
speech  correction  or  four  courses  and  consent  of  instructor. 
Intensive  exploration  of  the  research  and  theory  in  one  or  more  areas  of 
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speech  pathology.  Specific  content  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  students. 
Group  projects  in  addition  to  readings  and  lectures. 

738.  PROGRAM  ADMINISTRATION  AND  CLINICAL  PRACTICE  IN 
SPEECH  CORRECTION.  Prerequisite:  One  content-clinical  practice 
course  in  speech  correction. 

A  study  of  methods  for  finding,  selecting,  and  scheduling  speech  cases  in 
the  public  schools.  The  organizational  and  administrative  problems  in 
keeping  records,  reporting,  and  coordinating  speech  correction  activities. 
Basic  plans  for  various  sizes  of  schools  and  school  organizations.  Supervised 
clinical  practice  with  a  variety  of  speech  problems. 

739.  ADVANCED  CLINICAL  PRACTICE  IN  SPEECH  CORRECTION.  Pre- 
requisites: six  courses  in  speech  correction  and  200  clock  hours  of  super- 
vised clinic  practices. 

Work  with  complex  and  difficult  problems  of  speech  combined  with  inten- 
sive reading  conferences,  and  discussions. 

775.  DIRECTED  INDIVIDUAL  STUDY  IN  SPEECH  CORRECTION. 
Prerequisite:  four  courses  in  speech  correction. 

Adaptation  of  the  speech  correction  curriculum  to  the  individual  needs 
of  mature  students.  A  detailed  outline  of  requirements  must  be  prepared 
in  conference  by  the  student  and  instructor  and  approved  by  the  Chair- 
man of  Speech  Correction. 

776.  DIRECTED  INDIVIDUAL  STUDY  IN  SPEECH  CORRECTION.  Pre- 
requisite: four  courses  in  speech  correction. 

Continuation  of  SPA  775,  but  content  must  be  different. 

778.  SPEECH  READING  AND  AUDITORY  TRAINING.  Prerequisite:  SPA 
671. 

Processes  and  problems  of  oral  communication  by  the  hearing  handicapped; 
procedures  for  improving  communication  by  means  of  speech  reading  and 
auditory  training;  supervised  clinical  practice  in  individual  and  group 
therapy. 

817.  (PSYCHOLOGY)  THEORIES  OF  LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
DISORDERS.  Prerequisite:  SPA  (PSY)  650  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Norms  and  stages  of  language  development;  relationship  of  language 
theories  to  learning  theories;  interaction  effects  of  behavior  and  verbal 
symbols  and  relationship  to  teaching;  review  of  major  research  on  language 
development,  deviations,  and  diagnosis. 

836.  (PSYCHOLOGY)  ANATOMY  AND  PSYCHOPHYSICS  FOR  SPEECH 
CORRECTION. 

An  intensive  study  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  speech  and  hearing 
and  the  psychophysics  of  hearing.  Laboratory  with  models,  charts,  and 
specimens. 

872.    ORGANIC  DISORDERS  OF  SPEECH:  CLEFT  PALATE.  3  hours.  Pre- 
requisite: six  courses  in  speech  pathology  and  audiology. 
A  detailed  study  of  the  cleft  palate  and  its  effect  on  speech;   means  for 
assessing  speech  adequacy  and  potential  for  improvement;  and  role  of  the 
speech  pathologist  in  the  rehabilitation  of  cleft  palate  individuals. 
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873.  ORGANIC  DISORDERS  OF  SPEECH:  VOICE.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  six 
courses  in  speech  pathology  and  audiology. 

A  detailed  study  of  the  etiology  and  nature  of  organic  disorders  of  voice, 
assessment  of  present  and  potential  adequancy,  treatment  procedures,  and 
medical-speech  pathology    teamwork  in  alleviating  vocal  disorders. 

874.  ORGANIC   DISORDERS   OF  SPEECH:   CEREBRAL   PALSY.   3   horns. 
Prerequisite:  six  courses  in  speech  patholog)  and  audiology. 

Types  and  effects  ol  cerebral  palsy  on  oral  communication,  procedures  for 
improving  speech  and  language  perception  and  production,  and  participa- 
tion in  rehabilitation. 

875.  ORGANIC  DISORDERS  OF  SPEECH:  APHASIA.  3  hours.  Prerequisite: 
six  courses  in  speech  pathology  and  audiology. 

Etiology  and  rehabilitation  of  asphasia  in  children  and  adults,  assessment 
of  speech  and  language  abilities  and  potential,  and  participation  of  the 
speech  pathologist  in  rehabilitation. 

899.    RESEARCH  SEMINAR  IN  SPEECH  PATHOLOGY  AND  AUDIOLOGY. 

930.    THESIS  IN  SPEECH  PATHOLOGY  AND  AUDIOLOGY. 

960,  961,  962.    RESEARCH  IN  SPEECH  PATHOLOGY  AND  AUDIOLOGY. 

963.    CRITIQUE  OF  LITERATURE  IN  SPEECH   PATHOLOGY  AND 
AUDIOLOGY. 

965.    APPLIED  PROJECT  IN  SPEECH  PATHOLOGY  AND  AUDIOLOGY. 

970,  971,  972.    INTERNSHIP   IN    PUBLIC   SCHOOLS:    SPEECH   PATHOL- 
OGY AND  AUDIOLOGY. 

973,  974,  975.    INTERNSHIP  IN  INSTITUTIONS:   SPEECH  PATHOLOGY 
AND  AUDIOLOGY. 

976,  977,  978.    INTERNSHIP  IN  CLINICAL  CENTERS:  SPEECH  PATHOL- 
OGY AND  AUDIOLOGY. 

979.    INTERNSHIP  IN  RESEARCH:  SPEECH  PATHOLOGY  AND  AUDIO- 
LOGY. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION    (PED) 

600.    SPECIAL  PROBLEM. 

713.  ADMINISTRATION  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  SCHOOL 
PROGRAM.  Prerequisites:  PED  346  and  372. 

Program  planning;  budgeting;  selection,  care  and  maintenance  of  equip- 
ment and  facilities;  personnel;  and  other  administrative  problems;  evalu- 
ation of  physical  education  in  the  school  program. 

714.  CURRENT  PROBLEMS  IN  HEALTH,  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  AND 
RECREATION. 

Problems  met  in  a  comprehensive  program  of  health,  physical  education, 
or  in  recreation  in  the  school  and  community.  Special  emphasis  given  to 
problems  in  areas  of  students'  interests. 

715.  RESEARCH  METHODS  IN  HEALTH,  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  AND 
RECREATION. 

The  application   of  research  methods   to  health,   physical   education   and 
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recreation  with  experience  in  developing  techniques  of  gathering,  analyzing, 
and  reporting  data. 

716.  ADVANCED  MEASUREMENTS  IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION.  Pre- 
requisite:  PED  383. 

Review  of  current  tests  in  physical  education;  the  principles  of  test  con- 
struction relative  to  skills,  knowledge,  and  behavior  tests;  tools  for  evalu- 
ation of  tests;  and  the  use  of  laboratory  instruments  in  performance  mea- 
surement. 

722.    ASPECTS  OF  SPORTS  IN  AMERICAN  CULTURE. 

An  analysis  of  the  place  of  sport  in  American  culture.  A  study  of  the  his- 
torical influences  on  sport  of  economics,  politics,  nationalism,  curriculum 
and  methods  of  instruction,  professional  preparation,  dance,  leisure,  and 
amateur  and  professional  status. 

746,  747,  748.    INTERNSHIP  IN  TEACHING  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

899.  RESEARCH  SEMINAR. 

900.  CURRICULUM  PLANNING  IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

901.  FOUNDATIONS  IN  HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION.  Pre- 
requisites: PED  372,  713  or  equivalent. 

A  systematic  review  of  the  foundations  of  physical  education:  biological, 
sociology,  and  psychological. 

904.  SCIENTIFIC  ASPECTS  OF  EXERCISE.  Prerequisite:  undergraduate 
major  in  Physical  Education. 

A  consideration  of  the  effect  of  exercise  on  the  functions  of  the  organic 
systems  of  the  body  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  physiological  changes 
occurring  during  exercise. 

906.    ANALYSIS  OF  MOTOR  SKILLS.  Prerequisites:   PED  360,  361,  715. 

Analysis  of  performance  of  motor  skills  based  on  laws  and  principles  of 
mechanics. 

916.    CASE  STUDIES  IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  AND  ATHLETICS.  Pre- 
requisite: undergraduate  major  in  Health  and  Physical  Education. 
Problems  dealing  with  the  administration  and  teaching  of  physical  educa- 
tion and  athletics  are  studied  by  using  the  case  method. 

960,  961,  962.    EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH. 

963.    CRITIQUE  OF  LITERATURE  IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

965.    APPLIED  PROJECT  IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

970,  971,  972.    INTERNSHIP. 

980,  981,  982.    PRACTICUM. 

HEALTH  EDUCATION    (HED) 

711.  ADMINISTRATION  OF  HEALTH  EDUCATION  IN  SCHOOL  AND 
COMMUNITY.  Prerequisites:  20  hours  of  science,  PED  370,  and  Edu. 
335.3  or  permission  of  the  staff. 

Analysis  of  problems  in  health  education  as  they  pertain  to  children  in 
school  and  out  of  school,  and  to  adults;  the  place  of  the  classroom  teacher 
and  the  school  administrator  in  the  health  program.  Opportunity  for  in- 
dependent study. 
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721.    THE  EFFECTS  OF  ALCOHOL. 

Social,  moral,  psychological,  and  physiological  effects  of  beverage  alcohol 
use  on  the  individual,  family,  and  community. 

PARK  AND  RECREATION  ADMINISTRATION    (REC) 

600.    SPECIAL  PROBLEM. 

712.  PROBLEMS  IN  SCHOOL  AND  COMMUNITY  RECREATION.  Pre- 
requisites: four  courses  in  education. 

Problems  of  school  and  community  recreation  pertaining  to  philosophy, 
program,  facilities  and  leadership.  This  course  will  consider  the  school 
camp  program. 

730.  CAMPING  ADMINISTRATION.   Prerequisite:    REC  386. 
Organization,  administration,  staffing,  and  program  planning  for  different 
types  of  camps. 

731.  OUTDOOR  RECREATION. 

The  organization  and  administration  of  recreation  programs  in  large  park 
areas  and  forests. 

732.  THE  ROLE  OF  GOVERNMENT  IN  PARKS  AND  RECREATION. 
National  and  state  government  park  and  recreation  policies  and  their  im- 
pact on  community  recreation  programs. 

734.  PUBLIC  RECREATION  ADMINISTRATION.  Prerequisite:  REC  712. 
Methods  of  organizing  and  administering  recreation  departments  at  the 
local  level. 

735.  PARK  MANAGEMENT  AND  OPERATION.  Prerequisite:  REC  734. 
Management,  operation  and  maintenance  of  park  and  recreation  areas  and 
facilities. 

736.  INTRODUCTION  TO  RECREATION  FOR  THE  ILL  AND  HANDI- 
CAPPED. Prerequisite:  REC  712  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Therapeutic   recreation   services   in    the    treatment   and   rehabilitation   of 
persons  with  physical,  emotional,  and  intellectual  disorders. 

737.  RECREATION  FOR  THE  MENTALLY  RETARDED.  Prerequisite:  REC 
736  or  EXC  705. 

The  therapeutice  use  of  recreational  activities  as  applied  to  the  mentally 
retarded. 

746,  747,  748.  INTERNSHIP  IN  TEACHING  PARK  AND  RECREATION 
ADMINISTRATION    (REC). 

899.    RESEARCH  SEMINAR. 

933.    TRENDS  IN  RECREATION. 

A  critical  analysis  of  the  role  of  recreation  in  modern  society  with  atten- 
tion given  to  the  current  status  and  implications  for  future  trends. 

960,  961,  962.    EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH. 

963.    CRITIQUE  OF  LITERATURE  IN  RECREATION. 

965.    APPLIED  PROJECT  IN  RECREATION. 

970,  971,  972.    INTERNSHIP. 

980,  981,  982.    PRACTICUM. 
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SAFETY  EDUCATION    (SED) 

774.  SEMINAR   FOR   COLLEGE   INSTRUCTORS   AND   SAFETY   SUPER- 
VISORS. 

Exploration  of  research  in  methods  and  in  safety  education  and  related 
areas  with  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  the  students.  Individual  projects  in 
addition  to  reports  and  lectures. 

775.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  SAFETY  EDUCATION. 

An  introduction  to  the  social  significance  of  the  accident  problem  and  the 
nature  of  the  accident  prevention  program. 

776.  PRINCIPLES  OF  TRAFFIC  SAFETY.  Prerequisite  SED  775  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

Analysis  of  traffic  accidents  and  traffic  safety  practices  with  psychological 
testing  and  use  of  simulation  in  the  development  of  knowledge  concerning 
the  over-all  driving  situation. 

777.  PRACTICES  IN  DRIVER  EDUCATION.  Prerequisite:   SED  776. 
The  teaching  of  driving  with  dual-control   automobiles,   development  of 
approved  driving  attitudes  and  habits,   and   the   administration   of  high 
school  programs  of  driver  education. 

900.  DRIVING  RANGE  AND  SIMULATION  IN  TRAFFIC  EDUCATION. 

901.  ADMINISTRATION  OF  SCHOOL  TRANSPORTATION  AND  SAFE- 
TY EDUCATION. 

Concentrated  study  of  requirements  of  local,  state  and  federal  regulations 
pertaining  to  school  transportation  and  safety,  driver  and  traffic  programs 
as  they  affect  administrators,  directors  and  supervisors.  Individual  reports. 

902.  BEHAVIORAL  FACTORS  IN  TRAFFIC  EDUCATION. 

Concentrated  study  of  behavioral  factors  related  to  unsafe  driving.  Special 
emphasis  on  effect  of  attitudes,  motivations  and  adjustments.  Investigation 
of  principles  and  methods  of  identifying,  understanding,  and  modifying 
unsatisfactory  attitudes  and  behavior.  Review  of  research  on  accident  cau- 
sation and  relevant  research. 

903.  MULTIPLE  CAR  OFF-STREET  DRIVING  RANGES  AND  SIMULA- 
TION IN  TRAFFIC  EDUCATION. 

Study  and  review  of  professional  program  preparation  to  meet  the  traffic 
education  needs  of  schools  and  communities.  Laboratory  experience  in 
teaching  beginners  to  drive  on  range  in  simulator,  multi-use  simulation 
and  use  of  multi-phase  program. 

965.    APPLIED  PROJECT  IN  SAFETY  EDUCATION. 

DANCE  EDUCATION    (DED) 

650.    HISTORY  OF  DANCE  FROM  PRIMITIVE   MAN   THROUGH  THE 
RENAISSANCE. 

A  study  of  the  forms  of  dance  both  as  a  reflection  of  cultural  history  and 
as  an  art  form  from  primitive  times  through  the  Renaissance. 
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651.    HISTORY   oi    DANCE  FROM    Mil    BAROQUE  PERIOD  THROUGH 

1  111     1  WIN  1  II   IH  CENTURY. 

A  stud)  <>l  the  forms  <>1  dance  both  as  a  reflection  of  cultural  history  and 
as  an  ait  lonn  from  the  Baroque  period  through  the  twentieth  century. 
The  contributions  <>l  outstanding  leaders  will  be  analyzed. 

READINGS  IN   DANCE.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  3  hours. 
A  critical  review  o\  literature  in  the  field  of  dance  with  emphasis  on  cur- 
rent  research,  issues,  and   problems  of  dance  education. 

ENGLISH 
R.   H.  WEST 

(Robert   E.   Park   Hall,  North    Campus) 

Doctoral  language  requirement:  two  foreign  languages  (French  and  German). 
Other  requirements  for  the  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  degrees  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Director  of  Graduate  Studies  in  English. 

Two  courses  in  English  numbered  400  or  above  are  prerequisite  for  admission 
to  the  following  courses. 

600.    OLD  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Broivn,  Mr.  Stephenson. 

A  study  of  the  language  and  literature  of  England  before  the  Norman 
Conquest,  with  reading  of  selected  texts. 

602.  CHAUCER.  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Stephenson,  Mr.  Mitchell. 

A  study  of  the  Canterbury  Tales,  Troilus  and  Criseyde,  and  minor  poems. 

603.  MILTON.  Mr.  West. 

A  study  of  the  works  and  times  of  John  Milton. 

605.  THE  AGE  OF  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Baine,  Mr.   Waller. 

A  study  of  the  works  of  Samuel  Johnson  and  his  important  contemporaries. 

606.  EDMUND  SPENSER  AND  HIS  AGE.  Mr.  Lower. 

A  study  of  the  Faerie  Qucene,  the  Shepherds  Calendar  and  the  Amoretti. 
Attention  is  also  given  to  Spenser's  other  works  and  his  literary  context. 

607.  THE  ENGLISH  DRAMA  TO  1642.  Mr.  Tison,  Mr.  West,  Mr.  Lower. 
A  study  of  the  English  drama    (exclusive  of  Shakespeare)  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  closing  of  the  theaters. 

608.  ENGLISH  DRAMA  OF  THE  RESTORATION  AND  EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY.   Mr.  Baine,  Mr.  Burnett. 

A  study  of  outstanding  dramatists  of  the  period:  Dryden,  Wycherley,  Addi- 
son, Goldsmith,  Sheridan,  and  others. 

609.  ELIZABETHAN   POETRY.  Mr.  Lower,  Mr.   Tison,  Mr.    West. 
A  study  of  non-dramatic  poets  from  Spenser  to  Donne. 

611.  ADVANCED  GRAMMAR  AND  SYNTAX.  Miss  Appleby,  Mr.  Stephen- 
son, Miss  Irwin,  Miss  Stanley.  This  course  is  recommended  to  students  in- 
terested in  teaching  or  in  writing. 

612.  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY  PROSE  AND  POETRY.  Miss  Carpenter. 
A  study  of  the  Metaphysical  and  Cavalier  poets  and  of  a  few  prose  selec- 
tions related  to  them. 
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614.  EARLY  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  PROSE.  Mr.  Beaumont. 

A  study  of  Defoe,  Swift,  Addison  and  Steele,  and  some  of  their  contem- 
poraries. 

615.  EARLY  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  POETRY.  Mr.  Beaumont. 
A  study  of  Alexander  Pope  and  some  of  his  contemporaries. 

616.  EARLY  ROMANTIC  LITERATURE.  Mr.  Patterson,  Mr.  Hutcherson. 
A  study  of  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  some  eighteenth  century  pre-ro- 
mantic  writers. 

617.  LATER  ROMANTIC  LITERATURE.  Mr.  Patterson,  Mr.  Hutcherson. 
A  study  of  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats. 

618.  BEOWULF.  Mr.  Stephenson. 

A  study  of  the  text,  with  consideration  of  linquistics,  the  epic  tradition,  and 
Anglo-Saxon  civilization. 

619.  THE  LITERATURE  OF  THE  RESTORATION.  Mr.  Waller. 

A  survey  of  the  literature  of  the  period  from  1660  to  1700.  Major  attention 
is  given  to  Dryden,  Butler,  Rochester,  and  Pepys. 

620.  AMERICAN  LITERATURE  TO  1865.  Mr.  Moore,  Mr.  Free,  Mr.  Reeves. 
A  survey  of  the  literary  works  and  the  main  intellectual  currents. 

622.    AMERICAN   LITERATURE   SINCE    1865.   Mr.   Moore,  Mr.   Free,  Mr. 
Reeves. 
A  survey  of  the  literary  works  and  the  main  intellectual  currents. 

625.    ROMANTICISM  IN  AMERICAN  LITERATURE.  Mr.  Free,  Mr.  Moore. 
A  study  of  the  works  of  Emerson,  Whitman,  and  Hawthorne. 

627.    REALISM  IN  AMERICAN  LITERATURE.  Mr.  Moore,  Mr.  Free. 

A  study  of  the  works  of  Mark  Twain,  Henry  James,  William  Dean  Howells, 
and  Stephen  Crane. 

629.  SOUTHERN  LITERATURE.  Mr.  Moore,  Mr.  Reeves. 

A  survey  of  the  intellectual  thought  and  literary  achievement  in  the  South 
from  1610  to  the  present  time,  with  emphasis  upon  Poe,  Timrod,  and 
Lanier. 

630.  HISTORY  OF  LITERARY  CRITICISM.  Mr.  Free.  A  survey  of  literary 
theory  from  the  Greeks  to  twentieth-century  formalism. 

639.  PROSE  AND  POETRY  OF  THE  EARLY  TUDOR  PERIOD.  Miss  Car- 
penter. 

Major  English  writers  from  c.  1485  to  the  mid-16th  century:  More,  Ascham, 
Eliot,  Hoby,  Skelton,  Barclay,  Wyatt,  Surrey,  Sackville.  Literary  genres, 
trends,  and  influences  will  be  studied,  on  the  continent  as  well  as  in  Eng- 
land. 

640.  SHAKESPEARE:   PART  I.  Mr.  West,  Mr.  Tison,  Mr.  Lower. 

Romeo  and  Juliet;  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream;  The  Merchant  of  Ven- 
ice; King  Richard  the  Second;  King  Henry  the  Fourth,  Part  I;  Much  Ado 
About  Nothing;  As  You  Like  It;  Hamlet. 

641.  SHAKESPEARE:   PART  II.  Mr.  West,  Mr.   Tison,  Mr.  Lower. 
Twelfth  Night;  Macbeth;  King  Lear;  Antony  and  Cleopatra;  Coriolanus; 
The  Winter's  Tale;  The  Tempest. 
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642.    VICTORIAN  POETRY.  Mr.  Marshall. 

A  study  of  the  works  of  Tennyson,  Browning,  and  Arnold. 

652.    VICTORIAN  PROSE.  Mr.  Marshall.  Mr.  Thurman. 

A  study  of  the  works  of  Arnold,  Ruskin,  Carlyle.  Mill,  and  others. 

660.  SURVEY   OF   TWENTIETH-CENTURY   LITERATURE.   Mr.   Bufkin, 

661.  TWENTIETH-CENTURY   BRITISH   POETRY.   Mr.   Montgomery,  Mr. 

Harrison. 

662.  TWENTIETH-CENTURY    AMERICAN    POETRY.    Mr.    Montgomery, 

Mr.  Harrison. 

663.  THE  TWENTIETH-CENTURY  BRITISH  NOVEL.  Mr.  Bufkin. 

A  study  of  the  British  novel  in  the  modern  age. 

664.  THE  TWENTIETH-CENTURY  AMERICAN  NOVEL.  Mr.  Montgomery, 
Mr.  Krickel,  and  Mr.  Reeves. 

A  study  of  the  American  novel  since  World  War  I. 
803.    MILTON.  Mr.  West. 

A  study  of  the  major  works  of  John   Milton  with  particular  attention  to 
their  intellectual  background. 

806.    SEMINAR  IN  ENGLISH  ROMANTIC  LITERATURE.  5-15  hours.  Mr. 
McWhorter,  Mr.  Patterson. 

A  research  course  in  special  problems  in  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Byron,  or 
Keats. 

808.  MIDDLE  ENGLISH.  5-10  hours.  Mr.  Stephenson,  Mr.  Mitchell. 
Reading  of  Middle  English  texts,  with  linguistic  and  literary  study. 

809.  ENGLISH    LITERATURE    OF    THE    FIFTEENTH    CENTURY.    Mr. 
Mitchell. 

A   study  of   the   English   Chaucerians,    the   Scottish   Chaucerians,   and   Sir 
Thomas  Malory. 

810.  SEMINAR   IN   THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH   LANGUAGE.   Mr.   Ste- 
phenson, Miss  Appleby. 

815.    SEMINAR  IN  EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY  LITERATURE.  5-15  hours. 

Mr.  Baine,  Mr.  Beaumont. 

A  study  of  Swift,  Pope,  Johnson,  or  Fielding. 
820.    SEMINAR  IN  AMERICAN  LITERATURE.  Mr.  Free. 

A  research  course  in  special  problems. 

822.  SEMINAR  IN  AMERICAN  LITERATURE  SINCE  1865.  Mr.  Moore,  Mr. 
Reeves. 

823.  AMERICAN   HUMOR.   Mr.  Moore. 

A  study  of  humorous  writing  in  the  United  States,  with  emphasis  on  South- 
ern frontier  humor  and  on  Mark  Twain. 

824.  AMERICAN  LOCAL  COLOR.  Mr.  Moore. 

A  study  of  local-color  writing  in  the  United  States  from  1860  to  1900  with 
emphasis  on  Harte,  Cable,  Harris,  Jewett,  Woolson,  and  Mark  Twain. 
829.    SEMINAR  IN  SOUTHERN  LITERATURE.  Mr.  Moore,  Mr.  Reeves. 
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840.    SEMINAR  IN  ELIZABETHAN  DRAMA.  Mr.   West. 

A  research  course   in   special   problems,   with   major   emphasis   on   Shake- 
speare. 

842.  SEMINAR  IN  VICTORIAN  LITERATURE.  5-15  hours.  Mr.  Marshall, 
Mr.  Thurman. 

A  research  course  in  special  problems  in  the  works  of  Tennyson,  Browning, 
Arnold,  or  Carlyle. 

850.    BIBLIOGRAPHY  AND  RESEARCH  METHODS.  Mr.  Baine. 

865.  SEMINAR  IN  MODERN  LITERATURE.  5-15  hours.  Mr.  Brown,  Mr. 
Reeves,  Mr.  Bufkin,  Mr.  Harrison. 

A  study  of  some  author  or  problem  in  twentieth-century  British  or  Ameri- 
can literature.  Topics  will  vary  from  year  to  year. 

ENTOMOLOGY 
H.  O.  LUND 

(Biological  Science  Bidding,  South   Campus) 
Doctoral  language  requirement:  two  languages. 

The  Department  of  Entomology  offers  graduate  work  leading  to  the  M.S.  and 
Ph.D.  degrees.  Faculty  joint-staffed  with  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Institute  of  Ecology  enable  students  to  work  in  Entomology  but  obtain  specific 
training  outside  the  Department.  Specialized  research  facilities  within  the  De- 
partment include:  walk-in  constant  temperature-humidity  climate  rooms;  tem- 
perature-humidity controlled  insectory  and  rearing  rooms;  natural  climate  in- 
sectory;  temperature  controlled  animal  rooms;  greenhouse  space;  Cobalt-60 
radiation  source;  gas  chromatographs;  radiation  (scintillation)  counting  equip- 
ment; spectrophotometric  equipment;  and  unusually  good  insect  and  acarine 
collections.  Facilities  outside  the  Department  but  available  for  use  include: 
University  Computor  Center;  Forestry  Research  areas;  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture laboratories;  Water  Quality  Control  laboratory;  and  State  Experiment 
Station  laboratories.  Faculty  and  facilities  are  available  for  student  training  and 
research  in:  acarology;  aquatic  entomology;  economic  entomology;  forest  en- 
tomology; insect  behavior;  insect  biochemistry;  insect  ecology;  medical  entomol- 
ogy; morphology;  physiology;  radiation  entomology;  systematics;  and  toxicology. 

Departmental  and  research  assistantships  and  Fellowships  are  available  from 
the  Entomology  Department.  Other  financial  aid  is  also  available  through  the 
Graduate  School. 

Students  without  the  equivalent  of  a  bachelors  degree  in  Entomology  are  ex- 
pected to  make  up  these  deficiencies  during  their  graduate  tenure. 

615.  INSECT  PHYSIOLOGY.  Three  lectures  and  two  double  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Entomology  370,  one  course  in  organic  chemistry,  and  either 
Zoology  300  or  Botany  380.  Mr.  Tsao. 

An  introduction  to  the  general  physiological  processes  and  functions  of  the 
various  organ  systems  of  the  insects. 
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650.  [NSECT  ECOLOGY,  rwo-onc  hour  lectures  and  two-three  hour  labora- 
tories.  Prerequisites:  Biology  302  or  equivalent  and  one  additional  senior 
course  in  Entomology.  Mr.  Crossley. 

A  stuck  ol  the  processes  and  functional  aspects  ol  insect  population  and 
communit)  ecology  with  emphasis  on  interactions  between  structure  and 
the  environment. 

674.  ADVANCED  ECONOMIC  ENTOMOLOGY.  Three  lectures  and  two 
double  laboratory  periods.  Prerequisite:  One  of  the  following  Entomology 
courses:  370,  374,  376  or  382,  and  one  additional  senior  division  course  in 
biological  science.  Staff. 

An  advanced  treatment  of  economic  entomology  including  actual  field 
work  in  experimental  methods,  biological  control,  and  the  insect  trans- 
mission of  plant  diseases. 

677.  CHEMISTRY  AND  TOXICOLOGY  OF  INSECTICIDES.  Three  lectures 
and  two  double  laboratory  periods.  Prerequisite:  One  course  in  organic 
chemistry  and  one  of  the  following  Entomology  courses:  370,  374,  376  or 
382.  Mr.  Himel. 

A  study  of  the  physical  and  chemical  behavior  of  insecticides,  of  accessory 
materials  and  of  their  toxicological  effects  upon  plants  and  animals. 

680.  INTRODUCTORY  ACAROLOGY.  Three  lectures  and  two  double  labora- 
tory periods.  Prerequisite:  One  of  the  following  courses:  Entomology  370, 
374,  376  or  382,  and  one  additional  senior  division  course.  Mr.  Hunter. 
A  study  of  the  morphology,  taxonomy  and  biology  of  mites,  with  special 
emphasis  on  groups  of  importance  to  human  and  animal  medicine,  agri- 
culture and  forestry. 

692.  FIELD  ENTOMOLOGY.  Prerequisite:  Entomology  371  and  consent  of 
instructor.  Mr.  Atyeo  and  Mr.  Crossley. 

An  extended  summer  field  trip  of  2-4  weeks  during  which  the  identification 
and  distribution  of  insects  with  respect  to  selected  ecological  habitats  will 
be  studied. 

694.    AQUATIC  ENTOMOLOGY.  Three  lectures  and  two  double  laboratory 
periods.  Prerequisite:  Entomology  225  or  equivalent.  Offered  spring  even 
years.  Mr.  Wallace. 
An  introduction  to  taxonomy,  life  history  and  ecology  of  aquatic  insects. 

773.  INSECTS  OF  FIELD  AND  STREAM.  Three  lectures  and  two  double 
laboratory  periods.  Prerequisite:  Two  elementary  courses  in  biological 
sciences  and  two  courses  numbered  300  or  above  in  biological  science  or 
Education.  Mr.  Hermann. 

A  study  of  insects  and  related  forms  found  on  land  and  in  water;  their 
identification  and  life  habits,  and  the  control  of  noxious  forms,  with  em- 
phasis on  the  use  of  these  forms  in  the  teaching  of  high  school  biology. 

775.    ADVANCED  FIELD  AND  STREAM  ENTOMOLOGY.  Two  lectures  and 
three  double  laboratory  periods.  Prerequisite:  Entomology  773.  Staff. 
This  is  a  continuation  of  Entomology  773  emphasizing  more  specific  insect 
identification,  environmental  relationships  and  insect  distribution. 

800.  ENTOMOLOGY  SEMINAR.  One  credit  per  quarter.  Weekly  meetings  of 
one  hour.  Prerequisite:   Graduate  status  in  a  biological  science.  Staff. 
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Discussion  of  topics  relating  to  Entomology,  both  fundamental  and  applied, 
including  literature,  reviews  and  discussion  of  recent  advancements. 

816.  ADVANCED  INSECT  PHYSIOLOGY.  Three  lectures  and  one  four-hour 
laboratory.  Prerequisites:  Organic  Chemistry  261,  Insect  Physiology  615 
or  consent  of  instructor.  Mr.  Blum. 

A  study  of  metabolism  and  physiological  regulatory  mechanisms  in  insects. 

850.  ADVANCED  INSECT  ECOLOGY.  Three-two  hour  lectures  and  two-four 
hour  laboratories.  Prerequisites:  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  Entomology 
or  equivalent,  ENT  650  and  one  senior  level  course  in  Statistics.  Mr.  Davis. 
A  study  of  the  theories  of  insect  distribution  and  abundance  and  the  meth- 
ods of  evaluating  research  data  bearing  on  these  theories. 

860.  RADIATION  ENTOMOLOGY.  Two  lectures  and  two  three-hour  labora- 
tories. Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  Entomology  (including 
Entomology  450  or  equivalent)  plus  one  course  in  Statistics.  Mr.  Crossley. 
Application  of  radiation  and  radioisotope  techniques  to  entomology,  es- 
pecially insect  ecology  and  control  of  insect  pests. 

871.  TAXONOMY  OF  INSECT  LARVAE.  Two  lectures  and  three  double  lab- 
oratory periods.  Prerequisite:  Any  one  of  the  following:  Entomology  370, 
374  or  376  and  one  additional  senior  division  course  in  biological  science. 
Offered  alternate  years.   (Not  offered  1969-70).  Mr.  Wallace. 

A  study  of  the  classification,  biology,  and  phylogenetic  and  economic  sig- 
nificance of  insect  larvae. 

873.  ADVANCED  GENERAL  ENTOMOLOGY.  Three  lectures  and  two 
double  laboratory  periods.  Prerequisite:  Entomology  370  and  one  addi- 
tional senior  division  course.  Offered  alternate  years.  (Offered  1969-70).  Mr. 
Lund. 

An  advanced  treatment  of  general  entomology,  including  insect  evolution, 
entomological  literature,  and  other  special  topics. 

875.  PRINCIPLES  OF  SYSTEMATICS.  Three  lectures  and  two  double  labora- 
tories. Prerequisites:  Ten  hours  of  animal  biological  sciences.  Mr.  Ross. 
Systematics  is  the  science  of  classification  of  organisms    (taxonomy).  This 
course  is  a  study  concerned  with  the  presentation  of  the  basic  entomologi- 
cal principles  relating  to  the    (1)  categories  and  concepts  of  systematics, 

(2)  to  the  procedures  of  systematics,  and    (3)  to  nomenclature. 

876.  ADVANCED  MEDICAL  ENTOMOLOGY  I.  Three  lectures  and  two 
double  laboratory  periods.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Alternate 
years  (even).  Mr.  Weathersby. 

A  study  of  the  classification,  life  history,  biology  and  control  of  medically 
important  Diptera. 

877.  ADVANCED  MEDICAL  ENTOMOLOGY  II.  Three  lectures  and  two 
double  laboratory  periods.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Alternate 
years  (odd).  Mr.  Weathersby. 

A  study  of  the  classification,  life  history,  biology  and  control  of  the  medi- 
cally important  arthropods  other  than  Diptera. 
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880.    ADVANCED  ACAROLOGY.  Three  lectures  and  two  double  laboratories. 
Prerequisite:  Entomology  680.  Staff. 

A  stud)  of  the  taxonomy  and  importance  of  the  Acari  as  agents  of  mechani- 
cal damage  and  ve<  tors  oi  diseases  ol  animals  and  plants. 

887.  ADVANCED  INSECT  TOXICOLOGY.  Three  lectures  and  two  double 
laboratories.  Prerequisites:  Consent  ol  instructor.  Mr.  Brady. 
A  stud)  of  the  modes  of  action  of  important  classes  of  insecticides  and 
other  materials  important  to  insect  control,  structure-toxicity  relation- 
ships, insecticide  degradation  and  residues,  physiology  of  resistance  to  in- 
secticides. 

900.    PROBLEMS  IN  ENTOMOLOGY.  The  Staff. 

In  this  course  students  are  allowed  to  work  intensively  on  problems  in  an 
approved  field  of  entomology. 

930.    THESIS.  The  Staff. 

FOOD  SCIENCE  AND  DAIRY  MANUFACTURE 
J.  C.  AYRES 

(Food  Science  Building,  SoutJi  Campus) 

Doctoral  language  requirement;  one  language. 

Graduate  programs  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  Food  Science 
and  to  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  Food  Science  and  Dairy  Manufactures  are 
offered. 

Since  the  application  of  science  and  engineering  are  important  in  properly 
selecting,  preparing,  processing,  packaging,  distributing  and  utilizing  foods, 
students  selecting  this  field  must  be  able  to  delve  into  problems  involving  chem- 
istry, microbiology,  and  other  basic  sciences  as  well  as  in  the  more  applied  prob- 
lems concerned  with  food  production,  stability,  or  toxicology.  Individuals  whose 
baccalaureate  degree  is  in  other  fields  of  science  often  enter  this  graduate  program 
because  of  the  important  challenges  of  supplying  food  to  mankind,  and  the 
opportunities  that  this  field  provides  to  those  with  advanced  degrees.  Programs 
of  study  are  worked  out  for  each  individual  to  best  utilize  his  prior  training  and 
his  career  objectives.  The  Food  Science  Department  occupies  one  of  the  buildings 
in  the  University  of  Georgia  science  complex,  is  well  equipped  with  modern 
instrumentation  and  other  facilities  for  graduate  research,  and  its  staff  is  com- 
posed of  scientists  trained  in  several  of  the  fundamental  disciplines  as  well  as  in 
food  science  or  technology. 

Financial  assistance  is  available  through  (1)  graduate  teaching  or  research  as- 
sistantships;  (2)  National  Science  Foundation-.  National  Defense  Education  Act-, 
or  other  competitive  or  sponsored  fellowships  and  industrial  assistantships;  and 
(3)  Public  Health  Service  traineeships.  Prospective  students  are  encouraged  to 
apply  for  financial  aid  at  least  nine  months  in  advance  of  the  quarter  they  intend 
to  enter  Graduate  School.  Details  can  be  obtained  from  the  Head  of  the  Food 
Science  Department. 

Courses  in  Dairy  Manufacture  are  listed  under  the  heading  "Dairy  Science". 
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609.  COMMUNITY  AND  HOME  FOOD  PRESERVATION.  Prerequisite: 
At  least  two  senior  division  courses  in  appropriate  departments  as  deter- 
minded  by  the  instructor.  Three  lectures  and  two  2-hour  laboratories.  Mr. 
Powers. 

The  principles  of  food  preservation  will  be  studied  with  reference  to  pres- 
ent practices  and  possible  improvement  in  home  and  community  methods. 
The  effect  of  various  methods  of  food  preservation  will  be  evaluated  in 
terms  of  public  health,  food  spoilage,  food  quality,  and  the  nutritional 
value  of  the  foods. 

611.  FOOD  ENGINEERING  FUNDAMENTALS.  Prerequisite:  Microbiology 
350,  Food  Science  200  or  409,  and  Chemistry  340.  Three  lectures  and  two 
3-hour  laboratories.  Mr.  Toledo. 

Mass  and  energy  balance,  fluid  flow,  heat  transfer,  and  refrigeration  in  food 
plant  operations.  The  course  will  cover  the  theory,  calculations  and  design 
practices,  and  equipment  used  on  these  operations,  as  well  as  the  physical, 
chemical,  and  microbial  changes  that  can  occur  in  foods  in  processes  em- 
ploying these  operations. 

612.  FOOD  ENGINEERING  FUNDAMENTALS.  Prerequisite:  Microbiology 
350,  Food  Science  200  or  409,  Food  Science  611,  and  Chemistry  340.  Three 
lectures  and  two  3-hour  laboratories.  Mr.  Toledo. 

Continuation  of  FS  611.  Covers  phase  equilibria  in  foods,  exaporation 
de-aeration,  drying,  filtration,  size  reduction,  mechanical  separation  pro- 
cesses, agglomeration,  and  process  control. 

614.  FOOD  CHEMISTRY.  Prerequisite:  Microbiology  350,  Chemistry  340,  Food 
Science  200  or  409.  Three  lectures  and  two  3-hour  laboratories.  Mr.  Lillard. 
A  study  of  the  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  foods. 

621.  ENVIRONMENTAL  MICROBIOLOGY.  Prerequisite:  Microbiology  350. 
Two  lectures  and  three  2-hour  laboratories.  Mr.  Hamdy. 

The  role  of  environment  on  the  growth  and  metabolism  of  organisms  will 
be  discussed.  Agents  used  to  retard,  inhibit,  or  stimulate  bacteria  will  be 
presented  and  their  mode  of  action  studied.  Dynamics  of  the  physical, 
physiological  and  chemical  factors  affecting  bacteria  and  their  resistance 
to  antimicrobial  agents  will  be  discussed.  Isolation  of  anaerobes,  enumera- 
tion and  factors  affecting  sporogenesis,  dormancy  and  spore  germination 
will  be  examined. 

622.  INSTRUMENTAL  METHODS  OF  FOOD  ANALYSIS.  Prerequisite:  Food 
Science  414.  Two  lectures  and  three  2-hour  laboratory  periods  per  week. 
Mr.  Nakayama. 

Polarographic,  spectrophotometric,  colorimetric,  gas  chromatographic,  and 
potentiometric  methods  of  analysis  as  applied  to  food  will  be  studied. 
Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  correlation  and  interpretation  of  results. 

623.  FOOD  PACKAGING.  Prerequisite:  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  Two 
lectures  and  three  2-hour  laboratories.  Mr.  Smit. 

A  study  of  the  physical,  chemical,  microbiological,  and  economic  problems 
related  to  food  packaging.  Characteristics  and  uses  of  metal,  glass,  paper 
and  flexible  film  packaging  materials  and  containers.  Methods  of  testing 
packages  and  packaging  materials  for  performance  such  as  physical  strength, 
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water  vapor  and  organic  vapor  permeability  and  transmission,  greaseproof- 
aess,  and  humidity  equilibria  oi  Foods. 

624.  ADVANCED  SCIENCE  OF  MEAT,  FISH  AND  POULTRY  PROCESS- 
IXC..  Prerequisite:  Food  Science  411,  1 1  1.  and  395.  Three  le<  tures  and  three 
2-hour  Laboratories.  Mr.  Saffle. 

Advanced  theoretical  and  applied  concepts  relating  to  physical,  chemical, 
enzymatic,  and  microbial  changes  occurring  in  meat,  fish  and  poultry 
products  during  processing.  1  hese  will  be  studied  with  particular  reference 
to  (aiming,  curing,  freezing,  refriegeration,  spoilage  of  fresh  and  processed 
flesh  products,  and  the  use  and  development  of  by-products. 

800.  INDUSTRIAL  FERMENTATION.  Prerequisite:  Microbiology  350  and 
Biochemistry  801.  Offered  alternate  years;  (offered  1969-70).  Three  lectures 
and  two  3-hour  Laboratories.  Mr.  Hamdy. 

The  ketogenic  fermentation  process,  production  of  organic  acids,  enzymes, 
vitamins,  antibiotics,  dextran,  and  other  products  from  agricultural  or  in- 
dustrial starting  materials  will  be  sttidied.  Particular  emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  theoretical  or  fundamental  reactions  involved  and  conditions 
affecting  fermentative  efficiency. 

805.  FLAVOR  CHEMISTRY  AND  EVALUATION.  Prerequisite  (s):  Statistics 
621,  Chemistry  341.  Three  lectures  and  two  2-hour  labs.  Mr.  Powers. 
Sensory  methods  of  evaluating  flavor  and  physical  or  chemical  methods  of 
measuring  flavor  components;  the  flavor  characteristics  of  various  chemicals, 
especially  as  influenced  by  concentration  and  interaction  with  other  com- 
pounds; flavor  formulation;  and  the  stability  of  flavor  substances  during 
processing  and  storage  will  be  studied. 

807.  FOOD  COLORANTS.  Prerequisite  (s):  Chemistry  340,  341.  Three  lectures 
and  two  2-hour  labs.  Mr.  Nakayama. 

The  chemical,  biochemical,  and  nutritive  properties  of  the  carotenoids, 
porphyrins,  flavonoids,  melanoidins,  and  other  food  colorants  are  studied. 
Methods  used  for  their  isolation  and  study  are  demonstrated. 

808.  FOOD  TOXICOLOGY.  Prerequisite:  Food  Science  395,  Chemistry  340. 
Three  lectures.  Mr.  Ayres. 

Principles  and  problems  in  evaluating  the  wholesomeness  and  safety  of 
foods,  food  components,  additives  and  contaminants.  Consideration  of 
selective  toxicity,  detoxication  mechanisms,  structure  and  biological  ac- 
tivity; basic  concepts  and  techniques  of  safety  evaluation,  interpretation  of 
biological  data. 

809.  CHEMISTRY  OF  FOOD  COLLOIDS.  Prerequisite  (s):  Mathematics  253, 
Chemistry  341,  Food  Science  611.  Three  lectures  and  two  2-hour  labs. 
Mr.  Saffle. 

A  study  of  food  emulsion  from  a  physical  and  chemical  view  of  surface 
activity,  theories  of  emulsions,  dual  emulsion  and  inversion  of  phases, 
emulsifying  agents,  emulsion  formulation,  de-emulsiflcation,  and  emulsifica- 
tion  equipment. 
815.  FOOD  SCIENCE  SEMINAR.  Prerequisite:  Any  two  senior  division  courses 
in  Food  Science.  1-9  hours  credit.  Mr.  Nakayama  and  Staff. 
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A  discussion  course,  required  of  all  students  majoring  in  the  department 
in  which  journal  articles  from  basic  and  applied  fields  of  science  are  as- 
signed, presented,  and  discussed. 

819-820.  METHODS  IN  FOOD  SCIENCE.  Prerequisite:  Food  Science  411.  Two 
discussion  periods  and  six  laboratory  periods  per  week.  Mr.  Powers. 
Selected  problems  associated  with  food  preservation  will  be  studied  inten- 
sively to  extend  the  student's  knowledge  of  food  science  principles  and  to 
develop  greater  facility  in  the  application  of  scientific  methods  to  the  solu- 
tion of  new  problems.  Principles  and  techniques  from  both  basic  and  ap- 
plied fields  of  science  will  be  studied. 

830.    RADIATION  PRINCIPLES.  Prerequisite:  Biochemistry  801  or  equivalent, 
Botany  380,  or  Poultry  601,  or  Physics  228.  Two  lectures  and  two  4-hour 
laboratories.  Mr.  Hamdy,  Mr.  Johnson,  Mr.  LaRocca. 
Principles  and  techniques  of  radiochemistry  and  radiobiology. 

856.  PROTEIN  CHEMISTRY.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  451.  Offered  alternate 
years;  (Offered  1970-71).  Two  lectures  and  two  3-hour  laboratories.  Mr. 
Hamdy. 

An  examination  of  the  current  research  on  proteins,  their  structure,  isola- 
tion, denaturation,  enzymatic  and  other  biological  activity.  Consideration 
will  be  given  to  the  physico-chemical  properties,  ion-protein  interaction, 
and  chemical  modifications  of  proteins. 

FOREST  RESOURCES 
A.  M.  HERRICK 

(Forest  Resources  Building,  South  Campus) 

Graduate  opportunities  in  the  School  of  Forest  Resources  encompass  the  numer- 
ous disciplines  needed  to  understand  and  effectively  manage  the  renewable  na- 
tural resources. 

Graduate  training  and  research  are  conducted  in  forest  ecology,  silvicultural 
systems,  forest  tree  physiology,  forest  genetics,  forest  hydrology,  forest  soils,  forest 
protection  including  fire,  insects,  and  diseases,  wood  products,  and  wood  tech- 
nology. Excellent  facilities  are  available  for  graduate  study  in  terrestrial  wildlife 
and  in  fisheries  management.  Students  interested  in  the  fields  of  mensuration, 
biometrics,  and  operations  research  find  the  opportunities  for  training  in  these 
fields  to  be  excellent  from  the  standpoint  of  both  staff  and  computing  facilities. 

Physical  facilities  of  the  School  of  Forest  Resources  include  a  complex  of  three 
buildings,  one  of  which  is  devoted  entirely  to  graduate  research  facilities.  In 
addition,  two  modern  U.  S.  Forest  Service  research  laboratories  are  located  ad- 
jacent to  the  School.  They  provide  a  well-trained  staff  of  scientists  and  excellent 
facilities  for  cooperative  research  in  silviculture,  entomology,  pathology,  wood 
utilization,  and  timber  characteristics.  The  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau 
of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  also  maintains  a  Cooperative  Fishery  Unit  in 
cooperation  with  the  School  of  Forest  Resources. 

Students  are  accepted  from  related  fields  such  as  botany,  zoology,  etc.  for 
graduate  work  in  Forest  Resources  if  otherwise  qualified.  They  will  usually  be 
required  to  take  Forestry  804,  844,  and  849. 
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Doctoral  language  requirement;  one  language. 

601.  (BOTANY  601)  PHYSIOLOGY  OFWOODY  P I  A  NTS.  Three  lectures  and 
two  double  laboratois  periods.  Prerequisites:  Botany  380  and  Forestry  203 
or  Horticulture  308.  Mr.  Brown. 

Special  topics  in  water  relations,  nutrition,  photosynthesis,  shoot  and  root 
development,  dormancy,  cambial  activity,  and  reproduction  in  woody 
plants. 

602.  FOREST  SOILS.  Three  lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods.  Prerequisites: 
Agronomy  210,  Forestry  203.  Mr.  Max. 

Morphological,  physical,  and  chemical  properties  of  soils  in  relation  to 
growth  of  forest  trees;  classification  of  soil  profiles  and  site  index;  appraisal 
of  soil  conditions  on  forest  properties. 

603.  FOREST  TREE  IMPROVEMENT.  Two  lectures  and  one  laboratory 
period.  Prerequisite:  Forestry  301.  Mr.  Reines. 

The  genetic  inference  in  forest  tree  improvement:  breeding  and  progeny 
testing:  quality  seed  production:  vegetative  propogation. 

604.  (GEOGRAPHY)  WATERSHED  HYDROLOGY.  Three  lectures  and  two 
laboratory  periods.  Prerequisites:  Physics  127,  128  and  Geography  122  or 
permission  of  instructor.  Mr.  Hewlett  and  Mr.  Shear. 

General  hydrology  as  based  on  the  hydrologic  cycle,  with  emphasis  on  the 
role  of  soils,  vegetation,  physiography  and  the  microclimate  on  processes 
of  precipitation,  runoff,  erosion  and  landforming.  Problems  of  measure- 
ment and  regulation  of  streamflow,  groundwater,  soil  moisture  and  pre- 
cipitation are  included. 

621.  PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES  OF  WOOD.  2  hours.  Two  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Forestry  321.  Mr.  Beckwith. 

The  physical  nature  of  wood,  including  moisture,  heat,  light,  sound,  and 
electrical  relations. 

622.  MECHANICAL  PROPERTIES  OF  WOOD.  3  hours.  Two  lectures  and 
one  laboratory  period.  Prerequisite:  Forestry  321.  Mr.  Beckwith. 
Strength  and  other  characteristics  of  commercial  woods  as  related  to  growth 
and  utilization;  examination  of  standard  testing  procedures. 

623.  ADVANCED  WOOD  ANATOMY.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  Forestry  321  or 
Botany  323.  Mr.  Beckwith  and  Mr.   Taras. 

The  recognition  and  identification  of  woody  tissues  and  the  anatomical 
elements  that  make  up  these  tissues;  their  function;  the  microstructure 
within  these  elements;  and  the  interpretation  of  woody  elements  structure 
from  electron  micrographs. 

649.    ANALYTIC  METHODS  IN   FOREST  MANAGEMENT.   5   hours.   Pre- 
requisites: Mathematics  254,  255.  Mr.  Bethune  and  Mr.  Clutter. 
Selected  techniques  for  mathematically  describing  and  optimizing  the  opera- 
tion  of   forestry   enterprises.    Emphasis   on   construction    of   mathematical 
models,   linear  programming,   computer  simulation,   and  decision   theory. 

671.  ECONOMIC  ANALYSIS  IN  FORESTRY.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  Forestry 
572.  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Parker. 

Current  economic  theory  as  a  tool  in  the  analysis  of  problems  in  forest 
production,  utilization,  and  distribution. 
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681.    FOREST  FIRE  BEHAVIOR  AND  USE.   3  hours.   Prerequisite:    Forestry 
384,  10  hours  of  Physics.  Mr.  Jones. 

Ignition,  combustion,  heat  transfer,  the  convection  column,  living  and  dead 
fuels,  fire  weather  and  climatology,  danger  ratings.  Prescribed  burning  tech- 
niques and  effects. 

703.  REFORESTATION.   3   hours.  Two  lectures   and   one   laboratory   period. 
Prerequisite:  Agronomy  210  and  Forestry  203.  Mr.  May. 

Fundamentals  and  practices  involved  in  artificial  regeneration.  Seed  produc- 
tion, collection,  extraction,  testing,  and  storage;  nursery  management;  site 
preparation;  direct  seeding,  and  planting. 

704.  PRINCIPLES  OF  MICRO-MEASUREMENTS.  2  hours.  Two  laboratory 
periods.  Prerequisite:  Forestry  321.  The  Staff. 

Microtechniques  used  in  the  study  of  wood  elements,  characteristics,  and 
behavior. 
707.    REGIONAL  SILVICULTURE.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:   Forestry  301.   The 
Staff. 

Application  of  silvicultural  methods  in  the  forest  regions  of  the  United 
States. 

721.  TIMBER    CHARACTERISTICS    AND    UTILIZATION.    3    hours.    Pre- 
requisite: Forestry  321.  Mr.  Beckwith  and  Mr.  Taras. 

Basic  study  of  the  variations  in  the  macroscopic  and  microscopic  charac- 
teristics of  timber  and  their  relation  to  silvicultural  treatments,  environmen- 
tal factors,  genetics  and  end  use. 

722.  ADHESIVE   PROPERTIES  AND   USES.   3   hours.   Mr.  Bloomquist,  Mr. 
Rice. 

Types  of  adhesives  available,  types  of  materials  commonly  bonded  with 
adhesives,  joint  design  related  to  adhesive  selection  and  a  general  review 
of  bonded  assembly  and  product  uses. 

725.  HARVESTING   FOREST   PRODUCTS.   2   hours.    Prerequisite:    Forestry 
301,  344,  395.  Mr.  Dyson. 

Equipment,  methods,  and  transportation;  cost  analyses. 

726.  NAVAL  STORES.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:   Forestry  301,   321.  Mr.  Brown, 
Mr.  Parker. 

History,  economics,  chemistry,  and  processing  of  naval  stores;  physiology 
of  oleoresin  synthesis;  field  practices  of  gum  naval  stores  industry. 

727.  FOREST  PRODUCTS.  2  hours.  Prerequisite:   Forestry  321.  Mr.  Rice. 
Technology,  manufacture,  and  use  of  forest  products. 

741.  TIMBER  MANAGEMENT:  FOUNDATIONS.  Prerequisite:  Forestry  301, 
547.  Mr.  Patterson. 

Principles  of  forest  regulation,  business  and  other  objectives  of  manage- 
ment. 

742.  TIMBER  MANAGEMENT:    FINANCE.   5  hours.   Prerequisite:   Forestry 
541.  Mr.  Bethune. 

Valuation  of  forest  land,  growing  stock,  stumpage;  evaluation  of  financial 
alternatives;  managerial  decision  models. 
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743.  FOREST  INVENTORY  CONTROL.  2  hours.  One  lecture  and  one  labora- 
tory period.  Prerequisite:   Forestr)   801,  547.  Mr.  Bethune. 

Field  data  collection,  machine  processing,  and  analysis  for  continuous 
control. 

744.  SILVIMETRIC    METHODS.    Prerequisite:    Forestry    547.    Mr.    Bethune, 

Mr.  Clutter. 

Application  of  statistical  techniques,  graphical  mathematics,  and  empirical 

formulae  to  all  branches  of  forestry. 

745.  FOREST  MANAGEMENT  PLANS.  Prerequisite:  Forestry  301,  541,  547. 
Mr.  Patterson. 

Preparation  of  a  management  plan  for  a  forest  property,  including  survey- 
ing, map  making,  data  collection.  Presentation  format  must  meet  profes- 
sional standards. 

746.  ADVANCED  AERIAL  PHOTO  INTERPRETATION.  (Same  as  Geo. 
622.)  Five  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Prerequisite:  Geography  420  or  equiv- 
alent. The  Staff. 

Laboratory  instruction  on  individualized  photogrammetric  problems  related 
to  the  major  interests  of  the  students.  Mastery  of  advanced  photogram- 
metric instruments.  Same  as  Geography  622. 

747.  FOREST   MENSURATION.  4   hours.  Two  lectures  and   two  laboratory 
periods.  Prerequisite:  Geography  420  or  equivalent.  Mr.  Janes. 
Volume  determination  of  major  forest  products,  trees,  and  stands;   stand 
density  analysis;   growth  and  yield  studies;   sampling  methods;   graphical 
and  statistical  analysis. 

749.    FOREST  PRODUCTS  LAW.  Mr.  Patterson. 

A  study  of  the  legal  aspects  of  forest  management,  with  emphasis  on  legal 
terminology,  and  the  existing  law  regarding  trees  and  their  products  as 
property.  This  course  is  in  no  sense  designed,  nor  should  it  be  inferred,  as 
being  a  course  of  instruction  in  law  as  would  be  taught  in  a  School  of  Law. 

756.  FOREST  MANAGEMENT  FOR  RECREATION.  3  hours.  Prerequisites: 
Forestry  355,  Psychology  101,  Sociology  105.  Mr.  Moss. 

Basic  methods  of  manipulating  the  forest  resources  for  optimum  recreation 
benefits. 

757.  FOREST  RECREATION  AREA  DEVELOPMENT.  Prerequisites:  For- 
estry 355,  556.  Mr.  Moss  or  Mr.  Reines. 

Development  and  management  of  forest  recreation  facilities. 

761.  WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT  TECHNIQUES.  Two  lectures  and  one 
laboratory  period.  Prerequisite:  Forestry  361  or  Zoology  353.  Mr.  March- 
in  ton,  Mr.  Provost. 

Field  and  laboratory  techniques  commonly  required  of  professional  wild- 
life workers. 

762.  ADVANCED  PRINCIPLES  OF  WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT.  Prerequi- 
site: Forestry  561  or  permission  of  instructor.  Mr.  Jenkins,  Mr.  Provost. 
Application  of  the  principles  of  animal  and  plant  ecology  to  the  biological 
basis  of  wildlife  management  and  its  coordination  with  other  land  uses  on 
upland  and  wetlands  habitats. 
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766.  FRESH-WATER  FISHERIES.  Three  lectures  and  two  double  laboratory 
periods.  Prerequisites:  Forestry  361,  Zoology  350.  Mr.  Huish. 
Application  of  principles  concerning  the  dynamics  of  fresh  water  fish  popu- 
lations, techniques  of  managing  the  farm  pond,  reservoir,  warm  and  cold 
water  stream  fisheries,  conservation,  and  usage  by  man. 

767.  MARINE  FISHERIES.  Prerequisite:  Forestry  361,  Zoology  350.  The  Staff. 
A  survey  of  marine  fisheries  of  the  United  States.  Brief  consideration  will 
be  given  to  each  of  the  following  aspects  of  the  marine  fisheries;  general 
biology  of  the  species,  types  of  fishing  gear  employed  in  their  capture, 
population  dynamics,  and  economic  importance  of  the  fishery. 

771.  MARKETING  FOREST  PRODUCTS.  2  hours.  Prerequisite:  Forestry  572. 
Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Parker. 

Economics  of  marketing  forest  products;  analysis  of  cooperatives;  tech- 
niques for  improving  marketing  efficiency. 

772.  ECONOMICS  OF  FORESTRY.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics 310  or  equivalent.  Mr.  Parker. 

Demand  for  forest  products  and  services;  economics  of  production,  utiliza- 
tion, and  distribution;  forest  taxation  and  insurance;  social  aspects  of 
forestry. 

773.  FORESTRY  PRODUCTION  ECONOMICS.  2  hours.  Prerequisite:  Fores- 
try 572.  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Parker. 

Economic  factors  involved  in  management  decisions  with  respect  to  uses 
of  land,  labor,  and  capital;  input-output  relationships;  determination  of 
profits. 

791.  FOREST  ADMINISTRATION.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  20  hours  of  Forestry 
courses.  Mr.  Patterson. 

Problems,  policies  and  procedures  applicable  to  administration  of  person- 
nel; human  relations;  supervisory  techniques;  professional  ethics. 

792.  OPERATIONAL  PROBLEMS  IN  FOREST  MANAGEMENT.  Prerequi- 
site: 20  hours  of  Forestry  courses  with  C-f  average  or  better.  Mr.  Har- 
gr  eaves. 

Problems  associated  with  present  day  forestry  enterprises.  Specific  opera- 
tional problems  will  be  presented  and  analyzed  by  specialists  from  industry 
and  government.  The  case  method  will  be  used. 

794.  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICES  OF  FORESTRY.  Four  lectures  and  one 
laboratory  period.  Prerequisite:  Forestry  394  or  equivalent.  Mr.  Parker. 
The  role  of  forestry  in  land  use;  underlying  biological  principles  and  cul- 
tural practices;  measuring  and  marketing  forest  products;  economics  of 
forest  investment  and  management.  Oriented  toward  small  forest  holdings. 
Not  open  to  forestry  students. 

795.  INFORMATIONAL  METHODS  IN  FORESTRY.  3  hours.  Prerequisite: 
20  hours  of  Forestry  courses.  Mr.  Patterson. 

Procedures  and  techniques  for  use  of  various  media  essential  to  disseminat- 
ing forestry  information  to  the  public. 
798.    FORESTRY  PROBLEMS.  3  hours.  The  Staff. 

Assigned  or  selected  problems  in  the  field  of  Forestry.  A  written  report  is 
required.  Not  open  to  students  having  credit  in  Forestry  799. 
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799.  FORESTRY  PROBLEMS.  The  Staff. 

Assigned  or  selected  problems  in  the  field  <>i  Forestry.  A  written  report  is 
required.  Noi  open  to  students  having  credit  in  Forestry   7(.*s. 

800.  FORESTRY  SEMINAR.  1   hour  per  quarter;  maximum  credit:  6  hours. 

The  Staff. 

Topics,  both  Fundamental  and  applied,  relating  to  multiple-use  manage- 
ment of  forests  and  wild  land,  including  literature-  review  and  current 
advances. 

801.  802,  803.    PROBLEMS   IX   SILVICULTURE.  5  horns  each.   Mr.  Brown, 

Mr.  Fitzgerald,  Mr.  Hewlett.  Mr.  Johnson,  Mr.  May,  Mr.  Reines,  Mr.  Stein- 
beck. 

Application  of  basic  factors  such  as  soils,  nutrients,  water,  light  and  fire,  to 
the  improvement  of  silvicultura]  practices  through  studies  of  anatomy, 
physiology,  genetics  and  ecology. 

804.    FOREST  ECOSYSTEMS.  2  hours.  The  Staff. 

A  philosophical  synthesis  of  multiple  use  concepts  in  forest  ecology  and  a 
resume  of  community  relationships  and  management  principles  pertaining 
to  forest  resources. 

821,  822,  823.    PROBLEMS    IN    WOOD    TECHNOLOGY    AND    UTILIZA- 
TION. 5  hours  each.  Mr.  Beckwith,  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Rice. 
Anatomical,   chemical,   physical   or  mechanical   properties   of  wood   as   re- 
lated to  product  technology  and  utilization.  Research  in  the  mensuration 
and  economics  of  utilization. 

841,  842,  843.    PROBLEMS  IN  FOREST  MANAGEMENT.  5  hours  each. 

Mr.  Bcthune,  Mr.  Clutter,  Mr.  Fortson,  Mr.  Hargreaves,  Mr.  Hewlett,  Mr. 
Jenkins,  Mr.  Parker,  Mr.  Patterson,  Mr.  Provost. 

Fundamental  studies  in  the  mensurational,  economic,  business,  or  biological 
aspects  of  forest  resource  management. 

844.  QUANTITATIVE    ASPECTS    OF    FOREST    RESOURCE     MANAGE- 
MENT. 2  hours.   Staff. 

The  concept  of  forest  resource  management  as  the  optimization  of  the  per- 
formance of  a  system.  Identification  and  measurement  of  forest  resources 
including  sampling  problems  connected  with  timber,  wildlife,  recreation, 
water  resources;  and  their  response  to  treatment. 

845,  846.    PROBLEMS  IN  FOREST  HYDROLOGY.  5  hours  each.  Mr.  Hewlett 

and  Mr.  Nutter. 

Special   laboratory,    field   or   library    studies   relating   the    management    of 

forests  and  wildlands  to  the  management  of  water  resources. 

849.  FOREST   RESOURCE  HISTORY  AND  ADMINISTRATION.  2   hours. 
The  Staff. 

Significant  policy  decisions  of  federal,  state,  and  industrial  organizations 
as  related  to  forest  resource  development  and  management.  Pertinent  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  political  considerations  which  influence  the  policy  mak- 
ing process.  Role  of  the  professional  resource  manager. 

850.  FISHERIES  AND  WILDLIFE  SEMINAR.  1  hour  per  quarter;  maximum 
credit:  6  hours.  The  Staff. 
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Weekly  meetings  reviewing  recent  advances  in  Fishery  and  Wildlife  research 
and  management. 
881,  882.    PROBLEMS  IN  FOREST  PROTECTION.  5  hours  each.  Mr.  Frank- 
lin, Mr.  Jones,  and  Mr.  Jenkins. 

Basic  investigations  of  agencies  damaging  or  destructive  to  the  forest,  pri- 
marily fire.  (Additional  graduate  work  in  forest  protection  is  available  in 
the  Department  of  Entomology  and  the  Department  of  Plant  Pathology 
and  Plant  Genetics.) 

890.    INTRODUCTION  TO  TROPICAL  FORESTRY.  12  hours.  Mr.  Herrick, 
Mr.  Jenkins,  Mr.  Har greaves,  Mr.  Johnson. 

An  Organization  for  Tropical  Studies  course  given  in  Honduras  and  Costa 
Rica  designed  to  give  the  graduate  student  a  good  knowledge  of  dendrology, 
ecology,  utilization,  and  the  multiple  use  concept  in  the  tropical  areas 
around  the  world.  Special  fellowships  to  defray  costs  of  travel  and  sub- 
sistence are  available. 

921.    APPLIED  RESEARCH  IN  FORESTRY.  Staff. 

Designed  to  provide  individual  guidance  in  the  development  of  a  significant 
project  related  to  the  student's  major  field  of  study.  A  written  report  pre- 
sented in  a  format  meeting  professional  standards  must  be  submitted  and 
subjected  to  review  by  an  appropriate  faculty  committee. 

930.    THESIS.   Graduate  Staff. 

GEOGRAPHY 
M.  C.  PRUNTY 

(Geography-Geology  Building,  South  Campus) 

Graduate  work  leading  to  the  Ph.D.  is  offered  with  concentrations  available  in 
several  fields  of  physical  and  economic-cultural  Geography.  Two  Master's  pro- 
grams are  offered.  One  provides  general  training  preparatory  to  doctoral  study; 
the  other  permits  limited  specialization  in  one  field  of  physical  or  economic- 
cultural  Geography.  Facilities  include  specialized  laboratories  for  work  in  clima- 
tology, cartography,  air  photo  interpretation  and  photogrammetry,  terrain  mor- 
phology and  quantitative  analysis.  Resident  students  have  access  to  training  and 
research  facilities  in  the  Research  and  Development  center  for  Educational 
Stimulation,  the  Institute  for  Community  and  Area  Development,  the  Institute 
for  Natural  Resources,  the  University  Computer  Center,  an  instrumented  forest- 
covered  watershed.  Via  department-operated  vehicles,  the  remarkably  diverse 
field  resources  provided  by  north  and  central  Georgia  are  constantly  accessible. 
The  University  Map  Library  of  more  than  160,000  sheets  provides  world-wide 
coverage  plus  local  and  regional  air  photo  coverage. 

Normally  graduate  applicants  are  admitted  to  initiate  study  in  the  Fall 
Quarter,  though  exceptions  are  made  occasionally.  Prospective  students  should 
file  completed  applications  by  February  15th  for  the  subsequent  September.  Pref- 
erably, applications  for  admission  and  for  financial  aid  should  be  filed  with  the 
department,  though  application  to  the  Graduate  School  also  is  acceptable. 
Language  Requirement:  a  reading  knowledge  of  two  foreign  languages,  at  least 
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one  <>i  which  will  be  either  French,  German,  or  Russian;  or  advanced  knowl- 
edge (including  conversational  ability)  in  one  language;  or  reading  knowledge 
<>l  one  language  and  advanced  knowledge  of  an  alternate  research  tool. 

HUMAN  AND   REGIONAL  GEOGRAPHY 

636.  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  SOUTH.  Prerequisite:  Ten  hours  in  courses  from 
one  of  the  following  departments:  Geography  including  including  358;  or 
History  including  251;  or  Economics,  including  133.  Mr.  Prunty. 
Geographical  appraisal  of  the  South,  including  physical  and  human  re- 
sources, settlement  and  population,  agriculture,  the  extractive  industries, 
transportation  and  present  urban  development.  Current  progress  and  major 
problems  in  southern  development. 

638.  HISTORICAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  EASTERN  NORTH  AMERICA  TO 
I7S3.  Prerequisite:  Geography  350  and  358,  or  History  251-252.  Mr. 
DeVorsey. 

Evolution  of  settlement  systems  and  their  distributions  in  pre-Revolu- 
tionary  North  America;  modifications  in  natural  landscape  and  resources 
as  the  colonial  cultural  landscape  developed.  Comparative  geography  of 
the  early   regions  of  eastern   North  America. 

639.  HISTORICAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  EASTERN  NORTH  AMERICA  1783- 
1860.  Prerequisite:   Geography/History  638.  Mr.  DeVorsey. 
Expansion  of  settlement  systems  and   their  distributions   into   the  Trans- 
Appalachian  regions  during  the  early  19th  Century.  Comparative  geography 
at  mid- 19th  Century  of  the  regions  of  eastern  North  America. 

641.  CARIBBEAN  AMERICA.  Prerequisite:  Ten  hours  in  Geography,  or  an 
equivalent  background  in  Spanish  or  History.  Mr.  Ball  or  Mr.  Hoy. 

A  regional  analysis  of  the  geography  of  the  Caribbean  area  with  emphasis 
upon  the  cultural  and  economic  ties  of  the  American  South  with  the  Carib- 
bean area. 

642.  SOUTH  AMERICA.  Prerequisite:  Ten  hours  in  Geography,  or  an  equiv- 
alent background  in  Spanish  or  in  History.  Mr.  Ball  or  Mr.  Hoy. 
Regional  analysis  of  the  geography  of  equatorial  and  southern  South  Amer- 
ica, including  physical,  cultural,  and  economic  characteristics  of  the  several 
regions.  Stress  upon  prospects  for  expansion  of  settlement,  development 
of  resources  and  growth  of  industries. 

644.  EUROPE  AND  THE  MEDITERRANEAN.  Prerequisite:  Ten  hours  in 
Geography,  or  in  History,  Political  Science,  or  Modern  Languages.  Mr. 
Reitsma. 

A  regional  analysis  of  Europe,  exclusive  of  the  Soviet  Union,  designed  to 
reveal  the  unique  cultural,  physical  and  economic  character  and  problems 
of  the  several  European  nations. 

646.  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  SOVIET  UNION.  Prerequisite:  Ten  hours  in 
Geography,  or  an  equivalent  background  in  Modern  Languages,  or  in  His- 
tory. Mr.  Thiede. 

A  regional  analysis  of  the  physical,  population  and  economic  geography  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  designed  to  evaluate  the  industrial  and  political  strength  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 
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648.  GEOGRAPHY  OF  SOUTHEAST  ASIA.  Prerequisite:  Geography  101,  121, 
or  equivalent.  Mr.  Hsu. 

Cultural  and  physical  geography  of  Southeast  Asia  including  the  coastal 
island  groups.  Land  utilization,  settlement,  raw  materials,  population 
characteristics  and  distributions,  as  they  relate  to  economic  and  political 
problems  and  potentials  of  the  several  nations.  Emphasis  on  Japan,  China, 
Philippines,   Indonesia. 

650.  SOUTHWEST  AND  SOUTH  CENTRAL  ASIA.  Prerequisite:  Ten  hours 
in  Geography  or  an  equivalent  background  in  History  or  Political  Science. 
Mr.  Hsu. 

A  regional  analysis  of  the  geography  of  the  Indian  subcontinent  and  South- 
west Asia.  Emphasis  on  physical  and  human  resources,  settlement  and  eco- 
nomic development,  and  the  strategic  position  of  the  region. 

652.  GEOGRAPHY  OF  NORTHERN  LANDS.  Prerequisite:  Ten  hours  in 
Geography.  Mr.  Stone. 

A  description  and  analysis  of  the  distribution  of  people,  resources  and 
occupations  in  the  northern  high  latitude  areas  bordering  the  Artie  Ocean. 

659.  NORTH  AMERICAN  URBAN  GEOGRAPHY.  Prerequisite:  Two  courses 
from  Geography  350,  358,  Economics  138.  Mr.  Kenyon. 

Analysis  of  urban  land  occupance  and  its  moiphological-functional  aspects. 
Introductory  location  theory  in  urban  areas.  Procedures  in  geographical 
analysis  of  agglomerated  settlements. 

660.  NORTH  AMERICAN  INDUSTRIAL  GEOGRAPHY.  Prerequisite:  Geog- 
raphy 358.  Mr.  Heyl  or  Mr.  McGregor. 

Theories  in  industrial  location.  Detailed  locational  analysis  of  selected 
manufacturing  industries.  Regional  treatment  of  the  spatial  structure  of 
North  American  manufacturing. 

661.  NORTH  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  GEOGRAPHY.  Prerequisite: 
Geography  350  and  358;  or  ten  hours  in  300  level  courses  from  Botany  or 
Agronomy  approved  by  instructor.  Mr.  Prunty. 

Regional  analysis  of  climate,  soils,  landform  bases  of  American  agriculture. 
Origins  and  dispersals  of  cultivated  plants  and  livestock;  American  systems 
of  rural  land  use  and  settlement  in  their  regional  settings.  Contemporary 
problems  in  geographical  analysis  of  American  agriculture. 

663.  GEOGRAPHY  OF  TRANSPORTATION.  Prerequisite:  Geography  358 
or  Marketing  559.  Mr.  Heyl. 

Survey  of  historical,  engineering  and  economic  aspects  of  North  American 
transport.  World  regional  assessment  of  transport  facilities  and  commodity 
movements.  Principles  and  theories  explaining  role  of  transportation  in 
location  of  economic  and  political  phenomena. 

666.    FIELD  PROBLEMS  IN  URBAN  GEOGRAPHY.  Three  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Geography  350  and  459.  Mr.  Kenyon. 
Field  techniques  in  reconnaissance  and  analysis  of  urban  areas. 

668.    URBAN   TRANSPORTATION   AND   LAND   USE.   Prerequisite:    Geog- 
raphy 459  or  Marketing  559.  Mr.  Kenyon. 
Reciprocal  relations  between  urban  transportation,  both  freight  and  pas- 
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sengcr,  .mcl  urban  land  use  organization  in  terms  ol  site,  requirements, 
traffic  generation  characteristics  and  circulation  problems. 
670.  GEOGRAPHY  OF  RURAL  SETTLEMENT.  Prerequisite:  Ten  hours 
from  Geography  350,  358  or  461;  or  (with  consent  of  instructor)  one  300- 
level  course  in  Geography  plus  advanced  background  in  either  Economics, 
History,  Political  Science  or  Sociology.  Mr.  Stone. 

Description  and  analysis  of  major  patterns  or  rural  settlement,  and  the 
primary  processes  of  rural  settling,  in  representative  world  areas. 

672.  GEOGRAPHY  OF  WORLD  POPULATION  DISTRIBUTION.  Prerequi- 
site: Geography  350  and  358  or  (with  consent  of  the  instructor)  one  300-level 
course  in  Geography  plus  advanced  background  in  either  Economics,  His- 
tory. Political  Science  or  Sociology.  Mr.  Stone. 

A  description  of  contemporary  patterns  in  world  and  continental  distribu- 
tions of  people  and  locational  analyses  of  these  patterns  and  their  changes. 

700-A-B.  CONCEPTS  AND  MATERIALS  IN  GEOGRAPHY  FOR  TEACH- 
ERS. 3  hours  each.  Prerequisites:  Graduate  status  plus  two  years  teaching 
experience.  Mr.  Ball  or  Mr.  Prunty. 

Does  not  carry  credit  toward  the  M.A.  or  M.S.  degrees.  Evolution  of  the 
discipline,  its  current  conceptual  core;  areal  "element-complexes";  systematic 
vs.  regional  analytical  procedures.  Systems  for  derivation  of  field  data; 
standard  bibliographical,  statistical,  cartographic  and  photogrammetric 
sources.  Procedures  in  adapting  information  from  the  several  sources  to  the 
classroom. 

701-702.  PRINCIPLES  IN  REGIONAL  GEOGRAPHY  FOR  TEACHER.  5 
hours  each.  Prerequisites:  Ten  hours  in  Georgraphy  or  two  years  of  teaching 
experience.  Mr.  Barnes  or  Mr.  Ball. 

Does  not  carry  graduate  credit  for  the  M.A.  or  M.S.  degree.  A  course  de- 
signed to  inculcate  principles  and  concepts  in  regional  geography  through 
intensive  analysis  of  regions  selected  on  a  world-wide  basis.  Offered  summer 
quarters. 

733.  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  COMMUNITY.  Prerequisite:  Ten  hours  from  the 
following  courses:  Geography  310,  352  or  358,  Sociology  431  or  435.  Mr. 
Barnes  or  Mr.  Kenyon. 

Analysis  of  structure  and  primary  functional  patterns  of  small  and  medium- 
si/ed  American  towns.  Areal  differences  in  morphology  of  such  settlements, 
and  reasons  therefor.  Techniques  in  assessment  via  statistical  and  local 
original  source-data.  This  course  intended  primarily  for  professional  teach- 
ers and  school  administrators.  Offered  Summer  Quarter  only. 

801.  SEMINAR  IN  GEOGRAPHIC  THOUGHT  AND  METHODS.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Graduate  status.  Mr.  Prunty. 

Development  of  geographical  philosophy  and  methods;  contemporary 
methodological  concepts  and  problems.  Required  for  all  graduate  majors. 

803.    SEMINAR  IN  NORTH  AMERICAN   LAND  UTILIZATION.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Graduate  status.  Mr.  Prunty. 
Problems  in  North  American  land  occupance  and  settlement  geography. 
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830-831-832.    DIRECTED    PROBLEMS   IN    ECONOMIC   AND   CULTURAL 
GEOGRAPHY.  3  hours  each.  Prerequisites:  Geography  459-61  and  Geog- 
raphy 801-802.  Mr.  Prunty,  Mr.  Kenyon  or  Mr.  Stone. 
Problems  in  advanced  economic  and  cultural  geography.  Topics  may  vary. 

840-841.  TOPICS  IN  REGIONAL  GEOGRAPHY.  3  hours  each.  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  the  instructor.  Members  of  the  Staff.  Directed  readings  and  re- 
search in  regional  geography.  Topics  may  vary  from  year  to  year. 

A.  The  U.S.  South.  Mr.  Prunty  or  Mr.  DeVorsey. 

B.  Anglo-America.  Mr.  Prunty  or  Mr.  Woodruff. 

C.  Latin  America.  Mr.  Hoy  or  Mr.  Ball. 

D.  Western  Europe.  Mr.  Reitsma  or  Mr.  Stone. 

E.  The  Mediterranean  Area.  Mr.  Reitsma  or  Mr.  Shear. 

F.  High  Latitude  Areas.  Mr.  Shear  or  Mr.  Stone. 

G.  Southeastern  Asia.  Mr.  Hsu. 

856.  SPATIAL  SYSTEMS  AND  LOCATION  THEORY.  Prerequisite:  Geog- 
raphy 802  and  Mathematics  (Statistics)  451,  or  Marketing  559  or  566.  Mr. 
Barnes. 

Theoretical  and  empirical  location  concepts;  spatial  systems  analysis  of 
functional  organization  or  area.  Central-place,  areal  hierarchy,  and  other 
theoretical  spatial  models.  Examination  of  the  models  of  Thunen,  Weber, 
Losch,  Christaller,  Isard,  Zipf,  Reilly  and  others. 

860.  SEMINAR  IN  ECONOMIC  GEOGRAPHY.  3  hours  each.  Members  of  the 
Staff. 

Topics  and  research  problems  in  economic  geography.  Topics  will  vary 
from  year  to  year. 

860A:    Urban  Geography.  Prerequisite:  Geography  459.  Mr.  Kenyon. 

860B:    Geography  of  Transportation.  Prerequisite:  Geography  463.  Mr.  Heyl. 

860C:    Industrial  Geography.  Prerequisite:   Geography  460.  Mr.  McGregor. 

870.    SEMINAR  IN  THE  GEOGRAPHY  OF  RURAL  SETTLEMENT.   Pre- 
requisite: Geography  470  and  consent  of  instructor.  Mr.  Stone. 
Locational  analysis  of  rural  settlement  forms  and  of  rural  settling  processes 
in  selected  world  areas. 

872.  SEMINAR  IN  GEOGRAPHY  OF  WORLD  POPULATION  DISTRIBU- 
TION. Prerequisite:  Geography  472  and  consent  of  instructor.  Mr.  Stone. 
Locational  analysis  of  population  distributions  in  selected  world  areas. 
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600. 


ADVANCED  TERRAIN  ANALYSIS.  Prerequisites:   Geography   121,  350 
and  Statistics  200.  Mr.    Woodruff. 

Identification  of  terrain  parameters,  their  quantitative  expression  and  areal 
variations.  Comparative  examination  of  traditional  and  recent  theories  of 
terrain  dynamics.  Emphasis  on  small  stream  basin  analysis. 
601.    ADVANCED  CLIMATOLOGY.  Three  lecture  and  two  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Ten  hours  in  Geography  including  122.  Mr.  Shear. 
Intensive   study   of  controlling   factors   in   climate.   Heat-balance,   evapor- 
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transpiration,  water-budget  concepts.  Koeppen  (-hissifuation  system  in  detail. 
Regional  analysis  <>l  climatic  types  and  anomalies. 
602.    NORTH  AMERICAN  PHYSIOGRAPHY.  Two  lecture  and  three  labora- 
tory pcrkxls.  Prerequisites:  Geography  121  and  550,  pins  either  Geography 
122  or  Geology  125.  Mr.  Woodruff. 

Detailed  analysis  of  North  American  physiographic  provinces,  their  sub- 
divisions, and  of  geomorphic  features  and  processes  at  work  therein.  Analysis 
via  topographic  maps,  air  photos,  field  work,  semi-independent  reports. 

604.  (Forestry)  WATERSHED  HYDROLOGY.  Three  lectures  and  two  lab- 
oratory periods.  Prerequisites:   Physics  127,   128,  and  Geography  122.  Mr. 

Shear. 

General  hydrology  as  based  on  the  hydrologic  cycle,  with  emphasis  on  the 
role  of  soils,  vegetation,  physiography  and  the  microclimate  on  processes  of 
precipitation,  runoff,  erosion  and  flow,  groundwater,  soil  moisture  and 
precipitation. 

606.  SYNOPTIC  AND  OBSERVATIONAL  METEOROLOGY.  Three  lectures 
and  two  laboratory  periods.  Prerequisites:  Geography  122  plus  either  Physics 
128  or  138.  Mr.  Shear. 

Study  and  practice  in  meteorological  observational  procedures.  Analysis  of 
upper  air  and  surface  maps;  the  prognosis  and  forecasting  problem. 

620.  USE  AND  INTERPRETATION  OF  AERIAL  PHOTOGRAPHS.  Five 
laboratory  periods.  Prerequisite:  Four  or  more  quarters  of  forestry  or  agri- 
culture, or  Geography  350,  or  permission  of  instructor.  Mr.  Barnes  or  Mr. 
Max  field. 

Principles  of  air  photo  interpretation  and  photogrammetry.  Use  of  photos 
and  photogrammetric  instruments  in  planimetric,  topographic  and  type 
mapping;  in  remote  sensing;  in  making  measurements  and  inventories;  in 
sampling,  and  in  planning.  Emphasis  on  interpretation  of  terrain,  vegetation 
and  culture. 

622.    ADVANCED   PHOTOGRAMMETRY   LABORATORY.   Five   laboratory 
periods.  Prerequisite:  Geography  420  or  equivalent.  Mr.  Maxfield. 
Directed  laboratory  work  on  photogrammetric  problems  related  to  the  in- 
terests of  individual  students.  Mastery  of  advanced  photogrammetric  instru- 
ments. 

625.  FIELD  METHODS  IN  GEOGRAPHY.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  Fifteen  hours 
in  Geography  courses  numbered  above  200,  including  350,  plus  at  least  a 
"B"  average  in  junior  major  courses.  Mr.  Woodruff  or  Mr.  Stephenson. 
Methods  in  measurement,  observation,  recording  and  synthesis  of  field  data 
in  geography.  Field  analysis  of  all  features  in  one  small  type-area  required, 
including  completed  maps  and  written  report  in  which  recorded  data  are 
correlated  and  synthesized. 

629.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  AREA  ANALYSIS.  3  hours,  Prerequisite:  Fif- 
teen hours  in  courses  numbered  above  300  in  Geography.  Approvals  of 
instructor  concerned  and  of  head  of  department  must  be  obtained  for  ad- 
mission to  this  course  prior  to  registration.  The  Staff. 

676.    VEGETATION  OF  NORTH  AMERICA.  (See  Botany  676.) 
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802.    QUANTITATIVE  METHODS  IN  AREA  ANALYSIS.  3  hours.  Prerequi- 
sites: Geography  350  and  Mathematics  200.  Mr.  Barnes  or  Mr.  Hsu. 
Cartographic  and  statistical  procedures  in  analysis  of  occupance,  settlement 
and  physical  land  types.  Theory  and  techniques  as  related  to  current  prob- 
lems. Required  of  all  graduate  majors. 

812-813-814.    PROBLEMS  IN  CLIMATE  AND  WATER  RESOURCES.  3  hours 
each.  Prerequisite:  Geography  401  or  404.  Mr.  Shear. 

Advanced  problems  in  climatology  and  water  resources.  Topics  and  areas 
involved  may  vary. 

816-817-818.    PROBLEMS   IN   GEOMORPHOLOGY.   3   hours  each.   Prerequi- 
site: Geography  402.  Mr.  Woodruff. 

Advanced  problems  in  geomorphology  and  physiography.  Topics  and  areas 
under  investigation  may  vary. 

821.    ADVANCED  PROBLEMS  IN  CARTOGRAPHY.  3  hours.  Prerequisite: 
Geography  802.  Mr.  Barnes. 

Special  problems  in  the  application  of  cartographic  and  related  techniques 
to  regional  analysis.  Emphasis  on  problems  involving  current  research.  Re- 
quired of  all  graduate  majors. 

GEOLOGY 
V.  J.  HURST 

(Geography-Geology  Building,  South  Campus) 

Doctoral  language  requirement:  two  languages,  with  the  department  responsible 
for  determining  proficiency  in  the  second  language. 

Graduate  work  is  offered  in  Geology  leading  to  the  M.S.  and  Ph.Dd.  degree. 
General  geology  and  field-oriented  research  are  emphasized  in  the  M.S.  program, 
and  instrumental  research  in  the  Ph.D.  program.  Advanced  specializations  may 
encompass  research  in  most  major  fields,  including  marine  geology. 

Facilities  for  graduate  training  and  research  include  analytical  and  experi- 
mental laboratories  containing  X-ray  diffraction  and  X-ray  fluorescence  equip- 
ment, emission  and  atomic  absorption  spectrographic  equipment  and  an  electron 
microscope.  Other  facilities  include  a  palynological  laboratory,  and  laboratories 
equipped  for  sample  preparation,  mineral  separations,  the  preparation  of  thin 
and  polished  sections,  optical  determinations  and  photomicroscopy. 

Several  laboratories  are  equipped  with  special  facilities  for  geochemical  and 
geophysical  research.  Geochemical  laboratories  house  cold  seal  "bombs,"  high 
P-T  large  volume  autoclaves  and  NBS  type  tetrahedral  anvil.  The  geophysical 
laboratory  houses  equipment  for  compressibility,  phase  transformation  and  gas- 
solid  interaction  studies,  and  for  studies  by  triaxial  stress  techniques. 

The  University's  Marine  Institute  on  the  Georgia  Coast  at  Sapelo  Island  pro- 
vides facilities  for  estuarine,  marsh,  and  shallow  marine  geologic  and  biologic 
investigations.  The  Institute  supports  graduate  and  faculty  research  in  shoreline 
processes,  environmental  research  and  sedimentology. 

The  Geology  Department  is  ideally  located  in  a  region  with  diverse  geologic 
features.  It  is  centered  in  the  crystalline  Piedmont  Province  and  is  a  short  drive 
from  both  the  Appalachian  Ridge  and  Valley  Province  and  the  Gulf  Coastal 
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Plain.  The  location  provides  a  special  opportunity  for  saprolite  mapping  and  the 
stud)  <>l  subtropically  weathered  terrains. 

Applicants  for  graduate  study  may  be  accepted  any  quarter  during  the  aca- 
demic   year. 

603.  INVERTEBRATE  PALEONTOLOGY.  Three  lectures  and  two  laboratory 
periods.  Prerequisites:  Geology  126  and  Zoology  225  or  approval  of  instruc- 
tor. Mr.  Givens  or  Mr.   Voorhies. 

Study  of  fossil  invertebrates  emphasizing  relationships  in  anatomical  struc- 
tures of  living  and  extinct  types.  Classification  Geologic  history  of  all  in- 
vertebrate phyla. 

604.  GEOLOGY  SEMINAR. 

Reviews  and  discussions  of  classical  studies;  lectures  on  current  research, 
new  developments.  Special   lectures  by  visiting  scientists. 

605.  SEDIMENTATION  AND  STRATIGRAPHY.  Two  lectures  and  three 
laboratory  periods.  Prerequisites:  Geology  125,  Geology  320  or  321  recom- 
mended. Mr.  Rich. 

The  origin  and  distribution  of  sedimentary  rocks.  Environmental  condi- 
tions involved  in  the  transportation  and  deposition  of  sediments.  Vertical 
sequences  and  lateral  correlations  in  layered  rocks.  Typical  stratigraphic 
associations. 

607.  GEOLOGY   OF   THE    SOUTHERN    STATES.    Three    lecture    and    two 
laboratory  periods.  Prerequisite:  Geology  605.  Mr.  Carpenter. 
Structural  and  stratigraphic  relationships  in  southern  geology  analyzed  in 
terms  of  distribution,  lithology,  and  their  economic  implications. 

608.  OPTICAL  MINERALOGY.  Three  lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:   Geology  320  or  321.  Mr.  AUard  or  Mr.  Radcliffe. 

The  optical  properties  of  minerals.  Determination  of  minerals  with  the 
polarizing  microscope.  Introduction  to  universal  stage  techniques,  point 
count,  etch  and  stain  methods. 

609.  MARINE  GEOLOGY.  Five  lectures.  Prerequisite:  Geology  605  or  Geology 
125-126  and  15  hours  of  biological  science.  Mr.  Wiedemann. 
Structure,  physiography  and  origin  of  ocean  basins.  Marine  sediments  and 
processes.  Problems  in  marine  geologic  research. 

610.  SEDIMENTARY  PETROLOGY.  Three  laboratory  periods.  Prerequisites: 
Geology  605  and  Geology  608.  Mr.  Carver. 

Megascopic  and  microscopic  examination  of  sedimentary  rocks.  Relation- 
ships of  their  properties  to  environments  during  deposition;  post-deposi- 
tional  history  of  the  rocks. 

611.  PRINCIPLES  OF  GEOCHEMISTRY.  Three  lectures.  Prerequisites:  Chem- 
istry 122,  Physics  128,  and  Geology  323.  Mr.  Blount  or  Mr.  Salotti. 
Composition  of  the  earth.  Distribution  of  elements  in  minerals  and  rocks. 
Principles  governing  the  migration  and  concentration  of  elements.  Intro- 
duction to  nuclear  geology  and  geochemical  prospecting. 

612.  PALYNOLOGY.  Three  lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods.  Prerequi- 
sites: Geology  126,  Botany  122,  or  approval  of  instructor.  Mr.  Stanley. 
The   application    of   pollen    and    spore   analysis    to   geological,    botanical, 
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ecological,  aerobiological,  archaeological  studies  with  practical  experience 
in  extraction,  identification  and  interpretation  of  pollen  and  spore  dia- 
grams. 

613.  PALEOBOTANY.   Three   lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods.   Prerequi- 
sites: Geology  126,  Botany  122  or  approval  of  instructor.  Mr.  Stanley. 
Phylogeny  and  taxonomy  of  fossil  plants  with  emphasis  on  their  use  in 
stratigraphic,  paleoclimatic  and  paleoecological  studies. 

614.  CRYSTALLOGRAPHY  (MORPHOLOGICAL  AND  X-RAY).  Three  lec- 
tures and  two  laboratory  periods.  Prerequisites:  Mathematics  254,  Physics 
128.  Mr.  Hurst  or  Mr.  Radcliffe. 

Symmetry  elements,  crystal  projections,  point  groups,  space  groups,  crystal 
systems,  crystal  notation,  optical  goniometry.  Determination  of  cell  dimen- 
sions and  space  group,  X-ray  power  methods,  single  crystal  X-ray  methods. 
622.  HYDROGEOLOGY.  Four  lectures  and  one  laboratory  period.  Prerequisites: 
Geology  125,  and  one  of  the  following:  Geology  126,  Agricultural  Engineer- 
ing 325,  Agricultural  Engineering  356,  Forestry  351,  and  Forestry  404.  Mr. 
Carver. 

The  hydrologic  cycle  and  a  quantitative  treatment  of  its  variations. 
Permeability  and  porosity  of  geologic  materials;  soil  water;  quality,  quan- 
tity and  movement  of  ground  water;  quantitative  methods  in  ground 
water  studies;  the  chemistry  of  surface  and  ground  waters.  Runoff  and 
sheet  erosion,  streamflow,  quantitative  methods  in  surface  flow  and  stream 
forecasting,  processes  of  erosion  and  sedimentation;  physical  control  of 
surface  and  subsurface  flow. 

625.  FIELD  METHODS  IN  GEOLOGY.  One  lecture  and  two  laboratory  pe- 
riods. Prerequisites:  15  hours  in  Geology  courses  numbered  above  200.  Mr. 
Carver. 

Methods  in  measurement,  observation,  recording,  and  synthesis  of  field 
data.  Field  analysis  of  all  features  in  one  small  type  area  required,  includ- 
ing completed  maps  and  written  reports  in  which  recorded  data  are  cor- 
related and  synthesized. 

626.  GEOLOGIC  MAPPING  OF  SAPROLITE.  One  lecture  and  two  labora- 
tory periods.  Prerequisites:  15  hours  in  Geology  courses  numbered  above 
200.  Mr.  Hurst. 

The  weathering  processes  of  saprolitization.  The  recognition  of  parent 
rock  by  the  field  examination  of  saprolite.  Geologic  mapping  in  deeply 
weathered  terrains. 
630.  CLAY  MINEROLOGY.  Two  lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods.  Pre- 
requisites: Geology  405  and  Chemistry  223  or  Geology  321  and  Chemistry 
380.  The  Staff. 

Structure  and  properties  of  clay  minerals.  Effects  of  environmental  factors 
on  their  origin  and  uses.  Identification  of  clay  minerals  by  optical  and 
X-ray  methods. 

METALLIC  ORE  DEPOSITS.  Five  lectures  plus  field  trips.  Prerequisites: 
Geology  321  and  332.  Staff. 

Classification  and  origin  of  metallic  ore  deposits;  relationships  between 
mineral  deposits  and  host  rocks;  ore  controls.  Discussion  of  the  major 
deposits  of  base  metals,  precious  metals  and  ferrous  metals. 
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632.  NONMETALLIC  ORE  DEPOSITS.  Five  lectures  plus  field  trips.  Pre- 
requisites:  Geology  321  and  332.  Staff. 

Classification  and  origin  o£  nonmetallic  (industrial)  mineral  deposits; 
governing  geologic  factors.  Economics  of  nonmetallic  mineral  production. 

633.  THEORETICAL  PETROLOGY.  Three  lectures  and  two  laboratory 
periods.  Prerequisites:  Geology  323  and  332;  Math  254;  Physics  127,  128; 
Chemistry  491.  Mr.  Giardini. 

Elastic  properties  of  rocks;  mineral  interactions  as  functions  of  pressure, 
temperature  and  time;  phase  transformations;  the  effects  of  environmental 
fluids  and  gases  on  rock  systems;  laboratory  exercises  in  data  acquisition 
and  analysis  and  calculation  of  thermodynamic  parameters. 

634.  ORE  MICROSCOPY.  Three  lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods.  Prerequi- 
sites:  Geology  321.  Mr.  Carpenter. 

Reflected  light  optics.  Identification  of  opaque  minerals  by  rotation  prop- 
erties, reflectance,  microhardness  and  microchemical  methods.  Phase  equili- 
bria in  sulfide  and  oxide  systems.  Petrography  of  selected  ore  deposits. 
Photomicroscopy.  Industrial  applications  of  mineragraphic  techniques. 
639.  INTRODUCTION  TO  GEOPHYSICS.  Three  lectures  and  two  labora- 
tory periods.  Prerequisites:  Geology  323,  332;  Math  254;  Physics  229.  Mr. 
Carpenter. 

Instrumentation  and  techniques  of  geophysical  measurement.  Introduction 
to  geodesy;  terrestrial  electricity,  magnetism  and  heat  flow;  seismology; 
geophysical  prospecting. 

641,  642,  643.  INTRODUCTION  TO  RESEARCH.  One  lecture  and  four 
laboratory  periods. 

A.  Mineralogy  D.  Oceanography  G.  Stratigraphy 

B.  Geochemistry  E.  Petrography  H.  Paleontology 

C.  Geophysics  F.  Petrology  I.    Palynology 
An   introduction    to   the  literature   of   geology,  research    procedures   and 
instrumental   techniques. 

644.    PRINCIPLES  OF  CHEMICAL  MINERALOGY.  Five  lectures.   Prerequi- 
sites: Chemistry  122;  Math  254;  Physics  128.  Mr.  Blount. 
The  study  and  application  of  thermochemical  principles  and  methods  to 
problems  in  mineralogy,  petrology,  and  geochemistry. 

650.    VERTEBRATE  PALEONTOLOGY.  Three  lectures  and   two  laboratory 
periods.  Prerequisites:  Geology  126  or  Zoology  226.  Mr.  Voorhies. 
The  evolution  of  backboned  animals  as  documented  by  the  fossil  record. 
Taxonomy  and  ecology  of  fossil  vertebrates. 

700.  GEOLOGY  FOR  TEACHERS.  Lecture  and  demonstration.  Five  hours 
each  week.  Prerequisite:  20  hours  physical  and/or  biological  sciences,  at 
least  5  of  which  must  be  Chemistry.  Graduate  credit  will  be  limited  to 
candidates  for  the  Master  of  Education  degree.  The  Staff. 
Cultural  and  practical  aspects  of  earth  study.  Identification  of  common 
rocks  and  minerals.  Geologic  principles  and  processes;  outline  of  earth's 
history. 

750.  EXLORATION  AND  EVALUATION  OF  ORE  DEPOSITS.  Four  lectures 
and  one  laboratory  period.  Prerequisites:  Geology  321  and  332.  Mr.  Carver. 
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Exploration  methods.  Surface  expression  of  buried  ore  deposits.  Ownership 
studies  and  claim  location.   Planning  of  drilling  programs.   Computation 
and  presentation  of  ore  reserves.  Exploitation  methods.  Mine  valuation  and 
financing. 
800,  801,802,803,  804.    ADVANCED  TOPICS  IN    (Field   to  be   inserted) 

A.  Mineralogy  E.  Ore  Deposits  H.  Sedimentation 

B.  Geochemistry  F.  Palynology  I.    Stratigraphy 

C.  Geophysics  G.  Petrology  J.   Structural  Geology 

D.  Oceanography 

Intensive  study  under  the  direction  of  staff  members  on  approved  topics. 

805.    ADVANCED  STRATIGRAPHY.  3  hours.  Prerequisites:  Geology  403  and 

405.  Mr.  Rich. 

Major  concepts  in  lithostratigraphy  and  biostratigraphy.  Paleozic,  Mesozoic 

and  Cenozoic  stratigraphic  sequences  in  North  America. 
810,   811,    812.    PETROGRAPHY   AND    PETROLOGY.    810-IGNEOUS;    811- 

SEDIMENTARY;  812-METAMORPHIC.  Three  laboratory  periods.  Pre- 
requisites: Geology  405  and  Geology  408.  The  Staff. 

Study  of  rocks  in  thin  section.  Interpretation  of  textures,  structures,  and 

mineral  associations. 

815.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  SEDIMENTOLOGY  AND  OCEANOGRA- 
PHY. Prerequisite:  Geology  609.  The  Staff. 

A  course  to  allow  students  to  pursue  intensive  study  under  the  direction  of 
the  staff  on  approved  problems  in  sedimentology  and  oceanography. 

816.  ADVANCED  PETROLOGY.  3-5  hours.  Prerequisites:  Geology  608  and 
Geology  614  or  630.  Mr.  Blount  or  Mr.  Allard. 

Phase  equilibria  in  the  study  of  rocks. 

817.  EXPERIMENTAL  PETROLOGY.  3-5  hours.  Prerequisites:  Geology  608 
and  Geology  614  or  630.  Mr.  Hurst. 

Synthesis  of  mineral  and  rocks;  high  temperature-high  pressure  experimen- 
tation. Crystal  growth. 

818.  PETROFABRICS.  3-5  hours.  Prerequisites:  Geology  608  and  Geology  614 
or  630.  Mr.  Hurst. 

Orientation  patterns  of  minerals;  s-surfaces;  tectonites;  fabric  diagrams; 
petrofabric  analyses. 

820.  GEOTECTONICS.  3  hours.  Prerequisites:  Geology  323,  332,  405  and  at 
least  three  other  Senior  Division  or  graduate  Geology  courses.  Mr.  Brown 
or  Mr.   Wiedeman. 

Recent  Experimental  and  Theoretical  Developments  in  Rock  Deformation; 
Origin  and  Permanence  of  Continents  and  Ocean  Basins;  Internal  Struc- 
ture and  Composition  of  the  Earth;  Geosynclinal  Theory;  Mechanism  of 
Deformation  in  Mobile  Belts;  Theories  of  orogeny. 

821.  ADVANCED  MINERALOGY.  Prerequisites:  Geology  321  and  414.  Mr. 
Radcliffe. 

Physical  and  chemical  mineralogy  of  common  silicates  and  sulfides.  Solid 
solution  series,  stoichiometry,  order-disorder  and  phase  transitions  in  min- 
erals. Crystal  growth  and  crystal  defects.  Isomorphism  and  polymorphism. 
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824.  ROCK  MECHANICS.  Three  lectures  and  two  Laboratory  periods.  Pre- 
requisites: Geolog)  523,  532;  Math  254;  Physics  127,  128.  Mr.  Giardini. 
Theories  of  rock  failure  under  conditions  of  triaxial  stress.  Phenomeno- 
Logical  features  associated  with  rock  failure;  geological  and  engineering 
implications.  Instrumentation  and  techniques  for  the  acquisition  and 
interpretation  of  experimental  data. 

930.    THESIS.  The  Graduate  Faculty. 

GERMANIC  AND  SLAVIC  LANGUAGES 
ALFRED  G.  STEER 

(Candler  Hall,  North    Campus) 

The  department  offers  work  in  all  the  major  fields  of  Germanistic  studies.  Re- 
quired for  the  Master's  degree  is  a  reading  knowledge  of  one  modern  foreign 
language  (besides  German),  successful  completion  of  one  seminar  and  a  course 
in  German  history  (recommended:  German/History  664).  Non-natives  who  have 
not  had  recent  residence  in  Germany  are  expected  to  take  10  to  15  hours  of  their 
course  work  at  the  University  System  of  Georgia's  Studies  Abroad  Center  in 
Germany.  Required  of  candidates  for  all  the  education  degrees,  and  recommended 
for  all  candidates,  is  experience  in  constructing  language  laboratory  exercises, 
recording  them,  and  evaluating  their  effect  on  beginning  students. 

Degrees  offered:  M.A.  and  with  the  College  of  Education,  M.A.  in  Education, 
M.Ed,  and  Ed.D. 

GERMAN 

610.  ADVANCED  COMPOSITION  AND  CONVERSATION.  Mr.  Schweder. 
Intense  study  and  practice  of  advanced  oral-aural  language  aspects,  includ- 
ing linguistics  and  phonetics. 

620.  GERMAN  CULTURE.  Mr.  Schweder.  German  cultural  history  from 
Luther  to  the  present. 

630.  GERMAN  DRAMA  SINCE  LESSING.  Mr.  Barrick.  German  Drama  from 
Lessing  to  Biichner. 

631.  GERMAN  DRAMA  SINCE  LESSING.  The  staff.  German  Drama  from 
Grillparzer  to  Bertolt  Brecht. 

632.  AGE  OF  GOETHE.  Mr.  Rogers.  Sturm  and  Drang  to  Schiller's  Death. 

633.  AGE  OF  GOETHE.  Mr.  Steer.  1805  to  Goethe's  Death    (1832)  . 

634.  GOETHE'S  FAUST,  I  AND  II.  Mr.  Steer. 

635.  NOVELLE  OF  19TH  AND  20TH  CENTURY.  Mr.  Barrick. 

636.  GERMAN  ROMANTICISM.  Mr.  Rogers.  A  study  of  the  Romantic  Period 
of  German  literature. 

637.  MODERN  GERMAN  LITERATURE.  Mr.  Emmerich.  Literature  of  20th 
Century,  with  emphasis  on  novel,  Novelle,  and  lyrics  and  including  new 
forms  such  as  the  Horspiel. 

638.  CONTRASTIVE  ENGLISH  AND  GERMAN  GRAMMAR.  Prerequisite: 
Two  years  of  college  German  or  permission  of  instructor.  Mr.  Bouma.  Con- 
trastive  study  of  two  systems  of  syntax  and  morphology.  To  assist  future 
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teachers  of  German  to  isolate,  identify  and  understand  similarities,  as  well 
as  differences,  in  the  structure  systems,  and  thus  to  teach  English  speakers 
to  learn  and  use  correct  German. 

639.  THE  GERMAN  LYRIC.  Mr.  Barrick.  Extensive  reading  of  German  lyrics 
and  ballads  from  the  time  of  the  Minnesingers  to  the  present. 

640.  GERMAN  LINGUISTICS.  Prerequisite:  Two-year  college  German  or  per- 
mission of  the  instructor.  Mr.  Bouma.  Study  of  German  phonetics  and  in- 
tonational  patterns.  Desirable  for  linguistics  students;  will  assist  future 
teachers  of  German  to  understand  the  essential  characteristics  of  the 
language. 

664.  SURVEY  OF  GERMAN  HISTORY  SINCE  THE  REFORMATION.  Mr. 
Tresp.  An  interpretative  survey  of  German  history  since  the  Reformation. 
The  impact  of  political  developments  and  cultural  trends  will  be  stressed. 
The  German  language  will  be  used  in  lectures  and  seminar  sessions.  Pre- 
requisite: 20  hours  of  German  above  104  or  special  permission  of  the 
instructor. 

781.  PROBLEMS  IN  TEACHING  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  (GERMAN).  Mr. 
Elkins. 

830.  HISTORY  OF  THE  GERMAN  LANGUAGE.  The  Staff.  Origin  out  of 
Indo-European  of  primitive  Germanic;  related  languages,  course  of  develop- 
ment of  various  Germanic  tongues,  with  emphasis  on  Old  High  German, 
Middle  High  German  and  New  High  German. 

832.  GOTHIC.  Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing  and  permission  of  the  instruc- 
tor. Mr.  Bouma.  Study  of  the  morphology,  phonology,  and  history  of  the 
Gothic  language  on  the  basis  of  the  Gothic  New  Testament  with  emphasis 
on  the  development  of  earlier  languages  and  the  development  into  later 
language  forms. 

840.  MIDDLE  HIGH  GERMAN.  The  Staff.  Phonology  and  grammar  of  the 
language,  with  extensive  readings  in  the  prose,  the  epic  poetry  and  the  lyric 
poetry  of  the  Middle  High  German  Era. 

850,  851,  852.  SEMINAR.  The  Staff.  Advanced  research  on  topics  to  be  changed 
annually. 

RUSSIAN 

601.  INTRODUCTION  TO  MODERN  RUSSIAN  LITERATURE.  Prerequi- 
site: 10  credits  from  among  the  following:  English  121-122,  French  201-202, 
German  201-202,  Spanish  201-202,  Italian  201-202  or  25  hours  of  foreign 
language  including  not  less  than   15  hours  of  Russian.  Mr.  Popov. 

A  survey  of  the  golden  age  of  Russian  literature  (first  half  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury) with  emphasis  on  poetry  and  the  drama.  Reading,  in  translation,  of 
representative  works  by  Pushkin,  Lermontov,  Gogol,  Griboedov,  and  Con- 
charov,  and  of  selections  from  the  works  of  lesser  writers.  Students  who 
have  studied  the  Russian  language  are  required  to  read  certain  selections 
in  the  original. 

602.  INTRODUCTION  TO  MODERN  RUSSIAN  LITERATURE.  Prerequi- 
site: 10  credits  from  among  the  following:  English  121-122,  French  201-202, 
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German  LM)1-2()L:.  Spanish  201-202,  Italian  201-202  or  25  hours  of  foreign  lan- 
guage including  not  less  than  15  hours  of  Russian.  Mr.  Popov. 
\  survey  "t  Russian  prose  literature  between  1850-1917.  Reading  in  tran- 
slation of  representative  works  b)  Dostoevski,  Turgenev,  Chekhov,  Tolstoi, 
and  Gorki,  and  of  selections  from  the  works  of  lesser  writers.  Students  who 
have  studied  the  Russian  language  are  required  to  read  certain  selections 
in  the  original. 


HISTORY 

J-Hv  PARKS 

(LeConte  Hall,  North   Campus) 

The  History  Department  offers  work  leading  to  both  the  M.A.  and  the  Ph.D. 
degrees.  Students  preparing  for  the  M.A.  must  take  eight  courses,  including  His- 
tory 800  and  two  other  800-level  courses.  Further  requirements  are  reading  com- 
petence in  one  foreign  language,  a  thesis,  and  an  oral  examination.  Students 
preparing  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  must  acquire  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of  six 
fields  of  history,  determined  by  both  oral  and  written  examinations.  Reading 
competence  in  two  foreign  languages  is  required  of  all  doctoral  candidates.  Dis- 
sertations may  be  written  in  American,  British,  European,  or  Latin  American 
history. 

The  graduate  program  stresses  research  and  writing  under  faculty  guidance. 
In  addition,  students  possessing  the  M.A.  degree  may  also  receive  practical  ex- 
perience in  teaching  by  holding  teaching  assistantships.  The  department  awards 
a  number  of  teaching  assistantships  and  departmental  non-teaching  assistant- 
ships  each  year.  Application  for  these  should  be  made  directly  to  the  Head  of 
the  Department. 

For  any  graduate  course  in  History  the  prerequisites  are  two  senior  division 
courses  in  History. 

605.  CONSTITUTIONAL    HISTORY    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES.    Mr. 

Montgomery. 

A  study  of  how  actual  political  and  social  conditions  in  American  history 

have  produced   fundamental   constitutional   principles   and   practices. 

606.  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  AND  INTELLECTUAL  HISTORY  OF  THE 
COLONIAL  AND  FORMATIVE  PERIODS.  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr. 
Crowe,  Mr.  Harrell. 

A  review  of  American  concepts  and  attitudes  in  their  social  framework, 
beginning  with  the  European  heritage  and  concluding  with  the  movements 
and  personalities  of  the  early  nineteenth  century. 

607.  AMERICAN  CULTURAL  HISTORY  SINCE  THE  MID-19TH  CEN- 
TURY. Mr.  Montgomery ,  Mr.  Crowe,  Mr.  Harrell. 

A  study  of  the  principal  developments  in  American  philosophy,  science, 
literature  and  art. 
610.    PHILOSOPHY  OF  HISTORY.  Prerequisite:    10  hours  in   Philosophy  or 
History  or  allied  subject-area.  Mr.  Cebik. 

An  introduction  to  both  classical  and  modern  views  on  the  nature  of 
History.   Consideration   will   be   given    to   the   analysis   of   the   conceptual 
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foundations  of  historical  methods,  theories  of  explanation  the  problem 
of  Historical  objectivity,  and  the  purpose  of  History  and  its  relation  to 
other  disciplines. 

615.  THE  WESTWARD  MOVEMENT  1750-1841.  Mr.  Nichols. 

A  survey  of  American  political,  social,  and  economic  institutions  as  they 
develop  in  frontier  areas.  The  impact  of  the  frontier  upon  these  institu- 
tions and  the  American  people  as  they  move  west  will  be  discussed. 

616.  THE  TRANS-MISSISSIPPI  WEST.  Mr.  Nichols. 

This  course  will  be  a  survey  of  American  political,  social,  and  economic 
institutions  as  they  develop  in  the  region  west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
The  impact  of  the  frontier  upon  these  institutions  and  upon  the  Ameri- 
can people  as  they  move  west  will  be  discussed. 

620.    NINETEENTH  CENTURY  EUROPE.  Mr.  Jones,  Mr.  Spencer. 

A  history  of  Europe  from  1814  to  1914.  The  main  political,  international, 
social,  economic,  cultural,  and  intellectual  movements  will  be  stressed  as 
a  background  for  modern  times. 

625.  ANCIENT  NEAR  EAST.  Mr.  Jones. 

A  survey  of  the  ancient  peoples  and  cultures  of  the  Near  East  from  earliest 
historical  times  through  the  Persian  Empire. 

626.  GREEK  HISTORY.  Miss  Piper. 

A  survey  of  Greek  history  through  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

627.  ROMAN  REPUBLIC.  Miss  Piper. 

A  survey  of  Roman  history  to  the  end  of  the  Republic. 

628.  ROMAN  EMPIRE.  Miss  Piper. 

History  of  the  Roman  Empire  from  27  BC  to  AD  337  with  special  em- 
phasis on  the  government  of  Augustus,  reasons  for  its  decline,  and  the 
final  attempt  at  unification  of  the  Empire  under  Constantine. 

630.  THE  AGE  OF  WORLD  WAR  I,  1890-1924.  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Ziemke,  Mr. 
Gasiorowski,  Mr.  Rader. 

The  origins  of  modern  world  politics,  culminating  in  World  War  I  and 
the  peace  settlement  of  1918-24.  The  interaction  between  world  politics  and 
the  20th  century  ideologies— welfare— state  democracy,  fascism,  and  com- 
munism—and the  intellectual  and  technological  roots  of  these  ideologies. 

631.  THE  AGE  OF  WORLD  WAR  II  AND  THE  COLD  WAR.  Mr.  Smith, 
Mr.  Ziemke,  Mr.  Gasiorowski,  Mr.  Mamatey. 

A  continuation  of  History  430.  The  rise  of  Nazi  Germany  and  Soviet  Rus- 
sia as  world  powers  and  the  origins  of  World  War  II.  The  bi-polar  world 
politics  of  the  1940's,  and  the  more  complicated  world  politics  produced  in 
the  1950's  by  the  rise  of  the  non-Western  world. 

632.  THE  RISE  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  EMPIRE,  1461-1725.  Mr.  Sokol. 
Muscovite  Russia  after  the  accession  of  Ivan  III.  Some  attention  given  to 
foreign   affairs,   but   internal   development,   especially   the   Westernization 
process,  will  be  stressed.  The  culmination  of  Westernization  under  Peter 
the  Great. 
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633.  THE  PETRINE  RUSSIAN  EMPIRE,   1725-1881.  Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Rader, 
Mr.  Sokol. 

The  consolidation  of  Westernization,  autocracy,  and  serfdom  in  the  18th 
century,  and  the  apogee  <>l  Russian  military  power  under  Alexander  I.  The 
challenge  of  the  French  Revolution  and  the  development  of  the  revolu- 
tionary movement.  The  partial  reforms  oi  Alexandei   II. 

634.  THE  RUSSIAN    REVOLUTION  AND  THE  RISE  OF  STALIN,   1881- 
1927.  Mr.  Rader. 

The  final  phase  of  the  Russian  revolutionary  movement  and  the  collapse 
of  the  Empire  under  the  impact  of  the  wars  of  1904-05  and  191  1-17.  The 
industrialization  of  Russia  under  Witte  and  Stolypin  and  the  resumption 
of  industrialization  after  a  decade  of  the  Bolshevism  of  Lenin  and  Trotsk\. 

635.  HISTORY  OF  WORLD  COMMUNISM  SINCE  1917.  Mr.  Smith. 

The  Soviet  Russia  of  Lenin,  Stalin,  and  Krushchev  in  a  world  setting. 
Prime  emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  conflict  between  the  Marxist-Leninist 
ideology  of  1917-27  and  the  structuring  of  the  Soviet  state  and  of  the  Com- 
munist Bloc  by  Stalin.  The  post-Stalin  period  will  be  covered  in  terms  of 
both  internal  change  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  rise  of  polycentrism  in 
the  Communist  world. 
640.  THE  SOUTH  SINCE  RECONSTRUCTION.  Mr.  Wynes,  Mr.  Holmes. 
The  South  since  the  Reconstruction  Period  with  emphasis  upon  social, 
economic,  and  political  development  of  the  region. 

646.  NORTH      AFRICA:       EUROPEAN      PENETRATION      AND      THE 
COLONIAL  PERIOD.  Mr.  Heggoy. 

Attention  centered  on  diplomatic  problems  raised  by  contacts  between 
European  powers  and  North  Africa.  Colonial  settlement  and  colonial 
history  will  be  discussed. 

647.  NATIONALISM    IN    NORTH    AFRICA   AND    THE    PROBLEMS   OF 
NEW   POWER.    Mr.   Heggoy. 

This  course  will  begin  with  a  study  of  the  origins  of  nationalism  in 
Morocco,  Algeria,  Tunisia  and  Libya.  Attention  given  to  problems  involved 
in  gaining  independence,  of  setting  up  new  governments,  and  of  inde- 
pendently meeting  difficulties  that  were  earlier  dealt  with  by  the  colonial 
powers. 

648.  HISTORY  OF  WEST  AFRICA.  Mr.  Foley. 

A  detailed  study  of  the  major  themes  in  West  African  history  from  A.D. 
1000;  the  rise  and  decline  of  medieval  empires,  the  spread  of  Islam,  trade, 
the  colonial  phase,  and  the  rise  of  West  African  nationalism. 

649.  AFRICA  IN  WORLD  POLITICS,  1860-1919.  Mr.  Foley. 

A  study  of  the  European  penetration  of  Africa  and  the  diplomacy  of  the 
partition.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  impact  of  European  rule  on  tra- 
ditional African  society  and  the  response  of  Africans  to  conquest. 

650.  THE  MIDDLE  EAST  IN  MODERN  TIMES.  Mr.  Sokol. 

Political,  economic  and  social  developments  from  the  late  18th  century  to 
the  present.  The  collapse  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  old  Persia,  national- 
ism and  the  anti-colonialist  revolt,  the  emergence  of  Israel,  U.S.  involve- 
ment and  the  growing  Soviet  presence  in  the  area. 
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651.  THE  AMERICAN  COLONIES.  Mr.  Coleman,  Mr.  Herndon,  Mr.  Spald- 
ing. 

A  study  of  the  early  settlements  made  in  North  America  by  the  English, 
French,  Spanish,  and  Dutch;  and  how  these  European  peoples  made  an 
American  society  by  adapting  old  world  forces  to  a  new  world  environment. 
The  course  ends  with  the  French  and  Indian  War  in  1763. 

652.  THE  REVOLUTION  AND  THE  RISE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  NATION. 
Mr.  Coleman,  Mr.  Herndon,  Mr.  Spalding. 

This  course  covers  the  period  of  American  history  from  1763  to  1800,  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  Revolution,  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  the 
writing  and  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  the  administrations 
of  George  Washington  and  John  Adams. 

654.  THE  CIVIL  WAR   PERIOD  OF  AMERICAN   HISTORY.   Mr.   Boney, 
Mr.  Cunningham. 

Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  civilian  activities  of  the  people  and 
to  the  problems  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  governments.  Emphasis 
will  be  placed  on  the  Confederacy.  Only  the  major  military  campaigns  will 
be  considered. 

655.  THE  RECONSTRUCTION  PERIOD.  Mr.  Wynes. 

The  reconstruction  of  the  South  along  all  lines  as  well  as  the  remaking 
of  the  North  will  be  taken  up  in  this  course.  Beginnings  will  be  found 
during  the  Civil  War  and  the  process  will  be  continued  to  1877. 

656.  RECENT  AMERICAN  HISTORY,   1877  TO   1917.  Mr.   Gatewood,  Mr. 
Holmes. 

Beginning  with  the  presidency  of  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  this  course  will 
continue  through  the  administration  of  William  McKinley.  Politics  will 
be  overshadowed  by  the  social  and  economic  picture. 

657.  THE  ANTE-BELLUM  SOUTH.  Mr.  Boney,  Mr.  Cunningham. 

This  course  begins  with  the  late  colonial  period  when  settlers  were  push- 
ing across  the  Southern  Appalachians  and  continues  to  the  secession  of  the 
South.  All  aspects  of  Southern  life  and  civilization  will  be  dealt  with. 
659.    HISTORY  OF  GEORGIA.  Mr.  Coleman. 

This  is  a  study  of  Georgia  from  its  first  occupation  by  the  Spaniards  down 
to  the  present.  A  comprehensive  discussion  of  all  aspects  of  Georgia's 
development. 

661.  FRANCE  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  AND  TWENTIETH  CENTURIES. 
Mr.  Spencer,  Mr.  Kennett. 

A  survey  of  political,  social,  and  economic  developments  in  France  and  the 
French  colonial  empire  since  the  fall  of  Napoleon  I.  Domestic  events  will 
be  stressed  rather  than  foreign  or  military  affairs.  As  much  attention  as 
possible  will  be  given  to  literary  and  other  cultural  developments.  A 
reading  knowledge  of  French  is  required. 

662.  GERMANY    IN     THE    NINETEENTH    AND     TWENTIETH     CEN- 
TURIES. Mr.    Tresp,  Mr.  Ziemke. 

A  survey  of  political,  social  and  cultural  developments  in  Germany  since 
1800.  Domestic  events  will  be  stressed.  Much  attention  will  be  given  to 
literary  and  intellectual  development. 
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663.  GERMANY  SINCE  L930.  Mr.  Tresp,  Mr.  Ziemke. 

A  study  of  contrasts  between  Hitler  Germany  and  Germany  since  World 
War   II. 

664.  DEUTSCHE  GESCHICHTE  SKIT  DER   REFORMATION   IM  UBER- 
BLICK.  Mr.   Tresp. 

An  interpretive  survey  of  German  history  since  the  Reformation.  The  im- 
pact of  political  development  on  cultural  trends  will  be  stressed.  The  Ger- 
man language  will  be  used  in  lectures  and  seminar  sessions.  Prerequisite: 
20  hours  of  German  above  104  or  special  permission  of  instructor. 

r.ifi.    THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE  AND  COMMONWEALTH  SINCE   1496.  Mr. 
Jones. 

A  survey  of  British  empire  and  commonwealth  problems  from  the  fifteenth 
century  to  the  present. 

667.    THE  ANGLO  AMERICAN  TRADITION   IN  WORLD  AFFAIRS.  Mr. 

Jones. 

As  a  background  for  the  study  of  current  events,  this  course  examines  the 
Anglo-American  tradition  of  self-government  and  its  extension  to  Latin 
America,  Far  East,  Southwest  Pacific,  South-Southeast  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Middle  East. 

672.  MEDIEVAL  ENGLAND,  1035-1485.  Mr.  J.  Alexander. 

A  detailed  study  of  English  political,  social,  economic,  and  intellectual 
life  from  the  Norman  Conquest  through  the  Wars  of  Roses. 

673.  THE    TUDOR    PERIOD    OF    ENGLISH    HISTORY,     1485-1603.    Mr. 
McPherson. 

England's  emergence  as  a  modern  state.  Constitutional,  economic,  social 
and  intellectual  progress,  her  part  in  the  Renaissance  and  Reformation,  and 
her  increasing  international  significance. 

674.  THE    STUART    PERIOD    OF    ENGLISH    HISTORY,    1603-1714.    Mr. 
McPherson. 

England  during  the  evolution  of  parliamentary  supremacy:  the  early 
Stuarts,  Civil  War,  Interregnum,  Restoration,  and  Glorious  Revolution. 
Constitutional  development  is  stressed;  economic,  social  and  intellectual 
aspects  are  included. 

675.  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  Mr.  McPherson. 

A  survey  of  British  constitutional  developments  from  earliest  times  to  the 
present,  noting  especially  the  growth  of  the  common  law,  the  court  system, 
and  the  cabinet  form  of  government. 

680.    MEDIEVAL  FRANCE,  987-1328.  Mr.  J.  Alexander. 

An  intensive  study  of  France  under  the  Capetian  kings.  Emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  baronial  history.  The  development  of  feudal  monarchy,  and 
the  French  role  in  the  medieval  world. 

683.    MODERN  CHINA.  Mr.  Buck. 

The  impact  of  the  West  on  traditional  Chinese  institutions,  with  major 
attention  to  the  internal  history  of  China  from  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  to  the  present. 
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684.  MODERN  JAPAN.  Mr.  Buck. 

The  impact  of  the  West  on  traditional  Japanese  institutions,  with  major 
attention  to  the  internal  history  of  Japan  from  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  to  the  present. 

685.  THE  AGE  OF  ABSOLUTISM.  Mr.  Kennett. 

Europe  from  1648  to  1789,  with  particular  emphasis  upon  France.  The 
political  history  of  the  age  will  be  supplemented  by  examination  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  institutions  and  the  Enlightenment.  Reading  knowledge 
of  French  is  required. 

686.  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION  AND  NAPOLEON.  Mr.  Spencer,  Mr. 
Kennett. 

Europe  from  1789  to  1815,  centering  upon  the  events  in  France.  Stress  is 
placed  upon  the  political,  diplomatic  and  military  history  of  the  era.  Read- 
ing knowledge  of  French  is  required. 

687.  SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL  SINCE  1700.  Mr.  Murdoch. 

A  survey  of  political,  social  and  economic  development  of  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal since  1700,  stressing  the  period  since  1900  and  including  the  dissolution 
of  Spain's  colonial  empire  and  the  present  crisis  in  Portugese  Africa. 

688.  INTER-AMERICAN  PROBLEMS.  Mr.  Murdoch. 

A  study  of  both  Inter-  and  Intra-American  diplomatic  problems  of  the  last 
hundred  years,  stressing  the  many  facets  of  the  Pan  American  movement, 
the  more  recent  activities  of  the  Organization  of  American  states,  and  the 
position  of  Latin  America  in  the  United  States. 

689.  LATIN  AMERICA  IN  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY.  Mr.  Murdoch. 
A  study  of  twentieth  century  influences  (nationalism,  anti-colonialism, 
Communism,  etc.)  that  are  producing  socio-economic  unrest  in  much  of 
Latin  America  and  also  of  efforts  of  the  United  States  and  private  organiza- 
tions to  combat  the  spread  of  these  conditions. 

690.  GOLDEN  AGE  OF  SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL  (1300-1700).  Mr.  Murdoch. 
A  survey  of  political,  social,  and  cultural  developments  of  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal from  the  final  crusade  against  the  Moors  to  the  end  of  the  Hapsburg 
dynasty,  including  colonial  expansion  into  north  Africa. 

693.  HISTORY  OF  THE   CARIBBEAN   AREA.   Mr.   Broussard. 

The  colonizing  and  development  of  the  West  Indies  and  Caribbean  periph- 
ery by  the  European  nations,  and  the  rivalry  of  those  nations  are  traced, 
but  the  political,  economic,  and  social  aspects  of  the  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  centuries  are  stressed. 

694.  A.  B.  C.  POWERS.  Mr.  Murdoch. 

The  history  of  the  political,  economic,  social,  and  cultural  development  of 
Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Chile  since  the  struggle  for  independence  with  a 
brief  summary  of  the  late  colonial  period. 

696.  RECENT  AMERICAN  HISTORY,  1917  to  PRESENT.  Mr.  Gatewood, 
Mr.  Alexander 

The  history  of  the  political,  economic,  social,  and  cultural  development 
during  the  present  century. 
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697.  CULTURAL  HISTORY  OF  COLONIAL  LATIN  AMERICA. 

The  philosophic  al  argument  attending  the  conquest,  the  intellectual  de- 
fense ot  the  Indians,  the  theory  of  Spanish  colonial  government,  and 
university  life  to  1825. 

698.  ORIGINS  OF  LATIN  AMERICAN  INDEPENDENCE. 

Intellectual  preparation,  colonial  grievances,  breakdown  of  government  in 
Spain,  and  the  strikes  for  independence  from  Mexico  City  to  Buenos  Aires. 

800.  HISTORICAL  METHOD.  Mr.  Parks,  Mr.  Cunningham,  Mr.   Wynes. 
Required  of  graduate  students  majoring  in  History.  This  course  will  in- 
clude   methods    of    research    and    various    aids,    as    well    as    the    generally 
accepted  usages  in  historical  composition. 

801.  STUDIES  IN  AMERICAN   HISTORY.  Members  of  the  Department   on 
the  Graduate  Faculty. 

Topics  will  vary  from  year  to  year.  These  courses  may  be  either  research 
seminars  or  directed  readings  and  discussions. 

A.  Concepts  in  American  Diplomacy.  Mr.  Vinson. 

B.  The  Progressive  Movement.  Mr.  Gatewood. 

C.  The  New  Deal.  Mr.  Alexander. 

D.  American  Negro  Slavery.  Mr.  Parks. 

E.  Military  Campaigns  of  the  Civil  War.  Mr.  Parks. 

F.  The  Diplomatic  Revolution,  1940-1960.  Mr.  Vinson. 

G.  America's  Rise  to  World  Power,  1885-1917.  Mr.  Vinson. 
H.  The  Recent  South.  Mr.  Wynes. 

I.  Representative  Social  and  Intellectual  Movements,  1607-1830.  Mr. 

Montgomery. 
J.   Representative  Social  and  Intellectual  Movements  Since  1830.  Mr. 

Montgomery. 
K.  Problems  of  Constitutional  Development,  Mr.  Montgomeiy. 
L.  Life  in  Eighteenth  Century  America.  Mr.  Coleman. 
M.  American  Revolution  (non-military).  Mr.  Coleman. 
N.  The  Negro  in  American  History.  Mr.  Wynes,  Mr.  Crowe. 
O.  Tyler  to  Lincoln.  Mr.  Cnnningliam. 
P.  Age  of  Jefferson.  Mr.  Herndon. 
Q.  Federalist  Period.  Mr.  Coleman. 
R.  The  Era  of  Normalcy,  1918-1932.  Mr.  Gatewood. 
S.    U.  S.  Urban  Development  Since  Civil  War. 
T.  Topics  in  American  Diplomacy.  Mr.  Vinson. 
U.  Religious  thought  in  American  History.  Mr.  Harrell. 
V.  Westward  Movement.  Mr.  Nichols. 
W.  Topics  in  American  Colonial  History.  Mr.  Land. 
X.  Seminars  in  American  Colonial  History.  Mr.  Land. 

802.  AMERICAN   HISTORIOGRAPHY.   Mr.  Montgomeiy,  Mr.   Crowe. 

A  study  of  books  and  source  materials  on  American  history,  historical  aids, 
and  American  historians. 
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807.    THE  AGE  OF  JACKSON.  Mr.  Parks. 

An  intensive  examination  of  the  period  from  Andrew  Jackson's  election  in 
1828  to  the  1840's.  A  seminar  devoted  to  research  in  source  materials  and 
to  lectures  and  discussion. 

830.  STUDIES  IN  EUROPEAN  HISTORY.  Members  of  the  Department  on 
the  Graduate  Faculty.  Topics  will  vary  from  year  to  year.  These  courses 
may  be  either  research  seminars  or  directed  readings  and  discussions. 

A.  Modern  Britain.  Mr.  Jones. 

B.  Germany,  1648-1815. 

C.  Soviet  Russian  Foreign  Policv,  1917-1941.  Mr.  Smith. 

D.  Origins  of  World  War  II.  Mr.  Smith. 

E.  Soviet  Russia  and  East-Central  Europe,  1918-1956.  Mr.  Smith. 

F.  European  Historiography.  Mr.  Sokol,  Mr.  Kennett. 

G.  Soviet  Military  and  Diplomatic  History  Since  1941.  Mr.  Smith. 
J.    Mid-Nineteenth  Century  France.  Mr.  Spencer. 

K.  The  Weimar  Republic.  Mr.  Ziemke. 
L.  European  Diplomacy,  1923-39.  Mr.  Mamatey. 
M.  European  Diplomacy,  1939-45.  Mr.  Mamatey. 
N.  European  Diplomacy,  Since  1945.  Mr.  Mamatey. 

835.  EUROPEAN  DIPLOMACY,  1890-1923,  AND  THE  RUSSIAN  REVOLU- 
TION. Mr.  Smith. 

Historiography  of  World  War  I  and  the  Russian  Revolution.  Preparation 
of  papers  on  phases  of  military  or  diplomatic  history  of  the  war  or 
revolution. 

840.  STUDIES  IN  ANCIENT  AND  MEDIEVAL  HISTORY.  Topics  vary  from 
year  to  year.  Offered  by  members  of  Graduate  Faculty.  These  courses  may 
be  either  research  seminars  or  directed  readings  and  discussions. 

A.  Problems  in  Ancient  Near  Eastern  Chronology.  Mr.  Jones. 

B.  Intellectual  Developments  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Mr.  Berrigan. 

C.  Palaeography  and  Diplomatics. 

D.  Intellectual  Developments  of  the  Renaissance.  Mr.  Berrigan. 

E.  Charters  and  Public  Records. 

F.  Studies  in  Hellenistic  History. 

G.  Imperial  Rome. 

H.  Italy  in  the  14th  Century.  Mr.  Berrigan. 
I.  The  Early  Middle  Ages.  Mr.  Berrigan. 
J.  The  Later  Middle  Ages.  Mr.  Berrigan. 

854.    THE  CONFEDERATE  STATES  OF  AMERICA.  Mr.  Cunningham. 

A  study  of  the  problem  of  a  government  attempting  to  organize  itself  in  the 
midst  of  war,  with  emphasis  on  the  non-military  aspects  of  its  development. 

858.    THE    UNITED    STATES    BETWEEN    TWO    WARS,    1919-1939.    Mr. 

Vinson. 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  directed  reading  in  the  aims,  methods, 
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and  accomplishments  of  the  United  States  in  foreign  affairs  in  the  period 
between  the  two  World  Wars. 

865.  STUDIES  IN  HANOVERIAN  BRITAIN,  1711-1815.  Mr.  McPherson. 
Consideration  of  problems  concerned  with  political,  constitutional  and  im- 
perial development,  the  agrarian  and  industrial  revolutions,  and  the 
struggle  with  Revolutionary  and  Napoleonic  France. 

870.  THE  AGE  OF  REFORM  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN,  1815-1870.  Mr.  Jones. 
A  study  of  British  adjustment  to  the  society  created  by  the  Industrial 
Revolution  in  which  economic,  social,  political,  and  religious  topics  would 
be  taken  up. 

875.    MODERN  BRITISH  DIPLOMACY.  Mr.  Jones. 

A  short  study  of  Brtish  foreign  relations  after  1763  with  emphasis  on 
relations  with  countries  other  than  those  in  Europe. 

885.    STUDIES   IN   THE   RECENT   HISTORY   OF   THE    FAR   EAST.    Mr. 

Buck. 

Consideration  of  major  phases  of  East  Asia  history  since   1905,  including 
such  topics  as  revolution  and  nationalism  in  China,  Japan's  rise  to  power, 
origins  of  World  War  II,  Communism  in  East  Asia,  and  nationalism  in 
Southeast  Asia. 
894.    STUDIES  IN  LATIN  AMERICAN  HISTORY. 

Offered  by  members  of  Graduate  Faculty.  Topics  vary  from  year  to  year. 
These  courses  may  be  either  research  seminars  or  directed  readings  and  dis- 
cussions. 

A.  The  Colonial  Mind. 

B.  Independence:  Problems  of  Interpretation. 

C.  Caribbean  Problems  in  Contemporary  History. 

D.  Bolivarian  Legacy. 

E.  Internal  Problems:  ABC  Powers. 

F.  Intercontinental  Diplomacy. 
G.  Colonial  Brazil. 

H.  Brazil  Since  1800. 

897.  PROBLEMS  IN  U.  S.  DIPLOMATIC  HISTORY,  1776-1898.  Mr.  Vinson. 
A  study  and  critical  evaluation  of  each  of  the  basic  American  foreign 
policies  of  this  period  through  selected  reading,  discussion,  and  individual 
research. 

898.  PROBLEMS  IN  U.  S.  DIPLOMATIC  HISTORY,  1898-1957.  Mr.  Vinson. 
A  study  and  critical  evaluation  of  American  foreign  policy  in  the  twentieth 
century  through  selected  reading,  discussion,  and  individual  research. 

930.    RESEARCH.   The  Staff. 

HOME  ECONOMICS 
MARY  SPEIRS 

(Dawson  Hall,  South  Campus) 

Graduate  study  leading  to  the  Master  of  Science  or  Master  of  Home  Economics 
degree  is  offered  in  the  various  subject  matter  areas  including  clothing  and  tex- 
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tiles,  experimental  foods,  nutrition,  family  development,  child  development,  and 
housing  and  home  management.  In  the  child  development  area,  the  program  may 
be  directed  towards  study  of  normal  children  or  towards  specialized  training  con- 
cerned with  the  needs  of  the  trainable  mentally  retarded  group.  Facilities  include 
well  equipped  laboratories  in  foods,  nutrition,  clothing,  textiles,  housing  and 
home  management;  the  Child  Development  Laboratories  for  infants  and  young 
children;  the  Research  and  Development  Center  for  Educational  Stimulation;  the 
Georgia  Center  for  Mental  Retardation  and  the  Athens  Branch;  and  the  Uni- 
versity Computer  Center.  Applications  for  admission  and  requests  for  assistant- 
ships  should  be  addressed  to  the  Dean  of  The  School  of  Home  Economics. 

607.  A  SURVEY  OF  MARRIAGE  AND  FAMILY  PROBLEMS.  Prerequisite: 
Sociology  105  or  Psychology  101  and  consent  of  the  instructor.  Mr.  King. 
Study  of  stresses  that  produce  problems  in  the  modern  family  e.g.  marital 
and  sexual  adjustment,  divorce,  alcoholism,  illegitimacy,  etc. 

608.  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  YOUNG  CHILD.    (See  Psychology  608.) 

651.  EVALUATION  OF  FOODS  AND  FOOD  PRODUCTS.  Four  lecture 
periods  and  two  hours  laboratory  and  field  work.  Prerequisite:  Home 
Economics  306  or  350  and  351  or  358. 

A  study  of  food  products  currently  used  for  human  consumption  in  the 
home  and  in  quantity  food  service;  criteria  for  evaluating  new  food  items 
and   the  effects   of  new  processes  on   edible   quality   and   nutritive   value. 

652.  ADVANCED  NUTRITION.  Three  lectures  and  two  double  laboratory 
periods.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  351  and  Chemistry  451  or  equiva- 
lent. Mr.  Caster. 

Digestion  and  metabolism  as  related  to  nutritional  status;  study  and  evalu- 
ation of  low-cost  diets.  Methods  in  vitamin  assay,  blood  chemistry,  and 
urinalysis. 

653.  NUTRITION  AND  DISEASE.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  353  or 
452. 

The  modification  needed  in  the  normal  diet  for  the  treatment  of  various 
diseases.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  the  study  of  digestive  diseases,  dia- 
betes, diseases  of  the  blood,  and  to  general  malnutrition. 

658.  READINGS  IN  NUTRITION.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  351  or 
equivalent.  Mr.  Caster. 

Recent  developments  and  the  present  status  of  knowledge  on  selected 
topics  from  the  field  of  nutrition. 

661.    THE  FAMILY.  (See  Sociology  661). 

663.  HISTORIC  COSTUME.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  321  or  consent  of 
instructor.  Miss  Johnson. 

A  study  of  historic  costumes  from  ancient  times  to  the  present;  socio- 
economic, political  and  religious  influences  on  dress. 

675.    HOME   DECORATING  AND   FURNISHING.   Three   lectures   and   two 
double  laboratory  periods.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  175,  376,  or  480, 
or  equivalent;  or  consent  of  instructor.  Miss  Clendening. 
A  study  of  decoration  and  furnishings  in  the  past  and  present  with  an 
application  to  contemporary  interiors. 
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676.  DECORATIVE  ACCESSORIES  FOR  THE  HOME.  Prerequisite:  Two 
senior  division  courses  in  housing,  home  furnishings,  or  interior  design;  or 
consent  of  instructor.  Miss  Clend&ning. 

Historical  and  cultural  development  of  accessories  used  in  the  home 
including  ceramics,  metals,  and  textiles.  Design  and  characteristics  <>l 
materials  in  these  accessories  will  be  covered. 

677.  CONTEMPORARY  HOME  FURNISHINGS.  Prerequisite:  Two  senior 
division  courses  in  housing,  home  furnishings,  or  interior  design,  or  consent 
of  instructor.  Miss  Clendening. 

Contemporary  developments  in  furniture  and  accessories  for  the  home; 
designs  and  materials  used  in  contemporary  homes. 

680.  HOUSING  DEVELOPMENTS.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  175,  343, 
and  a  senior  division  course  in  social  sciences.  Miss  Mize  and  Mrs.  Edwards. 
Development  of  modern  housing  as  related  to  family  welfare,  to  health, 
safety,  delinquency,  and  social  progress.  A  survey  of  housing  problems; 
development  of  legislation;  policies  and  programs;  social  and  economic 
trends. 

692.  CHILD  GUIDANCE.  Three  lectures,  three  periods  of  supervised  observa- 
tion in  the  Nursery  School  and  one  period  of  laboratory  discussion.  Pre- 
requisite: Home  Economics  395  or  equivalent.  Mrs.  Deal  and  Mr.  Hobbs. 
The  guidance  of  young  children  as  based  upon  a  knowledge  of  their  mat- 
uration in  the  pre-school  years.  Principles,  techniques  and  facilities  for 
guidance  of  young  children. 

693.  THE  FAMILY  IN  THE  COMMUNITY.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  101  or 
Sociology  105.  Mr.  Hobbs. 

A  study  of  families  in  relation  to  communities  of  which  they  are  a  part, 
including  rural,  small  town,  suburban  and  urban  settings,  and  implications 
of  the  community  for  family  life. 

695.  CONTEMPORARY  FAMILY  LIFE.  Prerequisite:  Work  in  child  develop- 
ment, or  family  relations,  Sociology  105  or  461.  Mr.  Hobbs  and  Mr.  King. 
A  study  of  the  changing  American  family  and  of  interpersonal  relationships 
between  family  members  at  each  stage  in  the  family  life  cycle. 

696.  (Education)  PARENT  EDUCATION.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  395 
or  consent  of  instructor.  Mrs.  Deal,  Mr.  Osborn  and  Miss  Spigelmyer. 
Working  philosophy  for  parent  education;   skills  in  procedure  and  tech- 
niques for  working  with  parents.  Opportunity  for  observation  and  partici- 
pation with  parent  groups,  parent  conferences  and  home  visitations. 

746.  HOUSEHOLD  EQUIPMENT  TESTING.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics 
343,  Physics  127.  Offered  in  alternate  years  with  Home  Economics  747. 
Miss  Mize. 

The  operation,  care  and  installation  requirements  of  equipment;  the 
measurement  and  testing  of  factors  governing  the  efficiency  of  different 
types  of  equipment. 

747.  HOME  LIGHTING  AND  REFRIGERATION.  Prerequisite:  Home  Eco- 
nomics 343.  Offered  in  alternate  years  with   Home   Economics  746.  .Miss 

Mize. 
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Applications  to  home  situations  of  recent  developments  in  lighting  and  in 
refrigeration  principles. 

750.  INTRODUCTION  TO  EXPERIMENTAL  FOODS.  Two  lectures  and 
two  three-hour  laboratory  periods.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  306,  351, 
or  equivalents.  Miss  Moore. 

Study  of  physical  and  chemical  properties  and  changes  in  foods  that  in- 
fluence the  quality  of  foods  and  food  products.  Experimental  methods  used 
on  preparation  of  gels,  jellies,  egg  products,  fruits  and  vegetables  and  cereal 
products. 

754.  EXPERIMENTAL  FOODS.  Two  lectures  and  two  three-hour  laboratory 
periods.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  306,  351,  or  equivalents.  Miss 
Moore. 

Influence  of  physical  and  chemical  characteristics  of  meats,  batters,  doughs, 
and  fats  on  the  quality  of  prepared  products. 

760.  (HOME  ECONOMICS  EDUCATION)  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  NU- 
TRITION EDUCATION.    (See  Home  Economics  Education  760.) 

761.  CLOTHING  AND  TEXTILE  ECONOMICS.  Prerequisites:  Home  Eco- 
nomics 321;  Marketing  360;  or  by  consent  of  the  instructor.  Miss  Armstrong. 
Organization  and  functions  of  clothing  and  textile  industries.  Factors  re- 
lated to  production,  distribution  and  consumption  of  apparel  and  house- 
hold textiles;  special  problems;  field  trips. 

762.  TAILORING.  Two  lectures  and  three  double  laboratory  periods.  Prerequi- 
sites: Home  Economics  321.  Miss  Armstrong  and  Miss  Johnson. 
Planning  and  making  a  tailored  ensemble;  techniques  employed  in  custom 
made  garments. 

763.  ILLUSTRATIVE  MATERIALS  IN  CLOTHING  AND  TEXTILES.  Two 

lectures  and  three  double  laboratory  periods.  Prerequisites:  Home  Eco- 
nomics 321  or  equivalent  and  one  other  approved  senior  division  course 
in  Clothing  and  Textiles.  Miss  Armstrong,  Miss  Johnson,  and  Miss  Luff- 
man. 

Preparation  of  illustrative  materials  on  problems  related  to  selection,  con- 
struction, and  care  of  clothing  and  textiles.  (Designed  for  teachers,  home 
economics  extension  agents  and  other  specialized  groups.) 

764.  PATTERN  DESIGN  AND  DRAPING.  Two  lectures  and  three  double 
laboratory  periods.  Prerequisites:  Home  Economics  321  and  562.  Miss 
Johnson. 

Making  and  using  a  master  pattern  in  designing  and  constructing  gar- 
ments; emphasis  on  artistic  effects  in  color,  line  and  texture. 

770.  CONSUMER  PROBLEMS.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  368  and  369. 
Miss  Mize  and  Mrs.  Bailey. 

Problems  of  the  household  buyer;  intelligent  selection  of  goods  on  modern 
market;  standards  and  labeling  as  safeguards  in  buying;  family  income  and 
problems  in  distribution. 

772.  ADVANCED  INSTITUTION  MANAGEMENT  PRACTICE.  Two  con- 
ferences and  two  3-hour  laboratory  periods.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics 
372,  354,  and  574.  Mrs.  Whitehead. 
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Principles  of  management  and  analysis  <>l  practices  observed  in  management 
and  operation  of  institutional  food  services. 

774.    INSTITUTION    FOOD    PURCHASING.    Mrs.    Whitehead. 

A  studx  of  storage,  net  yields,  specifications,  grading,  cost  control  and  dis- 
tribution <>l  food  and  food  products. 

776.    FAMILY  FINANCE.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 

Personal  and  family  financial  planning.  Family  values  in  relation  to  family 
income,  spending,  saving,  and  investing;  effect  of  the  economy  on  family 
financial  planning;  retirement  plans  and  social  security;  insurance;  home 
ownership  and  housing. 

791.  PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES  FOR  NURSERY  SCHOOL  AND  KINDER- 
GARTEN. Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  395  and  one  additional  related 
senior  division  course.  Miss  Brooke,  Miss  Southard  and  Nursery  School  StafJ. 
The  course  covers  selected  types  of  creative  activities  for  children  of  the 
preschool  years,  including  literature,  art,  music,  nature  study,  and  other 
materials  for  young  children.  Practical  experience  with  these  in  child  de- 
velopment  laboratories. 

794.  NURSERY  SCHOOL  AND  KINDERGARTEN  THEORIES  AND  AD- 
MINISTRATION. Four  lectures  and  txvo  periods  of  supervised  practice  in 
the  child  development  laboratories.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  (Psy- 
chology) 395  and  one  additional  related  senior  college  course.  Miss  Brooke, 
Mr.  O shorn,  and  Nursery  School  Staff. 

Instruction  and  observation  in  the  basic  principles  of  group  management 
of  children  from  txvo  through  five  years,  guidance  in  selection  of  equip- 
ment and  play  materials,  administration  and  organization  of  nursery 
schools  and  kindergartens;  visitations  of  pre-primary  centers. 

795.  (EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN)  TEACHING  THE  SEVERELY  MEN- 
TALLY RETARDED.  Prerequisite:  Exceptional  Children  500  and  505; 
Home  Economics   (Psychology)  395.  Mr.  Burton. 

Development  of  the  severely  mentally  retarded  in  relation  to  public  and 
private  programs  preparing  them  for  optimum  functioning  with  emphasis 
on  family  life,  mobility,  literacy,  and  employment. 

797.    INFANT  DEVELOPMENT.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  408  or  consent 
of  the  instructor.  Mrs.  Deal,  Mr.  Endsley,  and  Miss  Spigelmyer. 
Emotional,  social,  intellectual,  and  physical  development  in  infancy.  Super- 
vised observation  in  Infant  Center  and  in  selected  homes. 

850.    SEMINAR  IN  FOODS  AND  NUTRITION.  Prerequisite:  One  advanced 

course  in  the  subject  area.  Mr.  Caster. 

Survey  of  current  literature  on  selected  topics  in  food  and  nutrition.  Orga- 
nized to  use  classic  studies  as  background  material  for  each  topic. 

854.  SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN  FOODS  AND  NUTRITION.  Prerequisite:  One 
advanced  course  in  the  subject  area.  Mr.  Caster. 

Individual  investigation  of  problems  related  to  foods  and  nutrition.  De- 
signed to  develop  initiative  in  the  student  seeking  information  in  a  field  of 
special   interest. 
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857.  INTRODUCTION   TO   RESEARCH   IN   FOODS   AND   NUTRITION. 

Prerequisite:  One  advanced  course  in  the  subject  area.  Mr.  Caster. 
Individual  investigation  of  selected  problems  in  the  major  field. 

858.  RESEARCH  IN  FOODS  AND  NUTRITION.  Prerequisite:  Home  Eco- 
nomics 857  or  equivalent.  Mr.  Caster. 

The  planning  and  conducting  of  an  individual  research  problem  under 
supervision. 

860.    READINGS  IN  FAMILY  ECONOMICS.  Prerequisite:   Home  Economics 
364  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  Mrs.  Bailey  and  Miss  Mize. 
Survey  of  current  and  classical  research  in  family  financial  management; 
examination  of  nature  of  family  financial  problems  under  changing  eco- 
nomic conditions;  selected  topics  of  special  interest. 

865.  CLOTHING  AND  TEXTILE  PROBLEMS.  Two  lectures,  laboratories 
arranged.  Prerequisites:  Home  Economics  321  and  one  other  approved 
senior  division  course.  Miss  Armstrong. 

New  developments  in  textile  products;  new  techniques  in  clothing  con- 
struction; trends  in  clothing  selection.  Individual  problems  based  on 
students'  professional  needs. 

867.  CLOTHING  AND  TEXTILE  RESEARCH  METHODS.  One  conference 
and  four  library  or  laboratory  periods  arranged.  Prerequisites:  Two  ap- 
proved graduate  courses  in  clothing  and  textiles.  Miss  Armstrong. 

The  philosophy  of  research  applicable  to  clothing  and  textile  studies; 
methodology  and  interpretation  of  research  literature. 

868.  MANAGEMENT  PROBLEMS  IN  HOMES.  Prerequisite:  Home  Eco- 
nomics 364  and  368.  Mrs.  Bailey. 

The  processes  of  decision-making  in  families  for  realization  of  values  and 
goals  through  the  effective  use  of  human  and  material  resources.  Super- 
vised observation  in  selected  homes. 

871.  COMPARATIVE  KINSHIP  SYSTEMS.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  in- 
sturctor. 

An  analysis  of  the  family  in  various  cultures  through  the  study  of  the  re- 
ciprocal relation  of  kinship  systems  and  society. 

887.  RESEARCH  IN  FAMILY  HOUSING.  Prerequisite:  At  least  two  senior 
division  courses  in  housing  or  related  fields.  Miss  Mize. 

Experimental  investigation  of  data  as  obtained  from  literary  reviews  or 
individual  investigations  with  discussions  of  solutions  for  practical  prob- 
lems in  family  housing. 

890.  RESEARCH  IN  CHILD  DEVELOPMENT.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  in- 
structor. Mr.  Endsley. 

Techniques  of  research;  critical  evaluation  of  research  studies;  planning 
and  developing  projects;  and  research  writing  in  the  field  of  child  devel- 
opment. 

891.  RESEARCH  IN  FAMILY  DEVELOPMENT.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the 
instructor.  Mr.  Hobbs. 

Types  of  research  designs;  critical  evaluation  of  selected  empirical  studies; 
planning,  developing  and  executing  investigations  of  marriage  and  the 
family. 
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892.  (PSYCHOLOGY)  BEHAVIOR  PROBLEMS  IN  CHILDREN.  Prerequi- 
site: Home  Economics  408  or  Education  -152.  Miss  Sheerer  and  Psychology 
Staff. 

The  child's  adjustment  to  his  environment  with  a  consideration  of  the 
causes,  treatment,  and  prevention  of  behavior  problems.  Utilization  of  case 
materials.  Research  problems  in  the  field  will  be  carried  out  by  the  students. 

893.  FAMILY  COUNSELING.  Prerequisite:  Courses  in  family  life,  child  devel- 
opment, or  Psychology.  Miss  Sheerer. 

A  stud)  of  major  areas  of  adjustment  in  marriage  and  family  relationships, 
problems  of  adjustment,  and  philosophy  and  techniques  for  family  coun- 
seling. 

894.  SEMINAR  IN  CHILD  DEVELOPMENT.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instruc- 
tor. Mrs.  Deal,  Mr.  Endsley,  and  Mr.  Hohbs. 

Survey  of  current  literature  on  selected  areas  in  Child  Development;  dis- 
cussion of  current  trends  in  the  field;  reports  and  discussion  on  selected 
topics;  use  of  resource  materials  in  the  field. 

895.  SEMINAR  IN  FAMILY  DEVELOPMENT.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the 
instructor.  Mr.  King. 

Survey  of  current  literature  on  selected  areas  in  family  development;  dis- 
cussion of  current  research  trends  in  the  field;  reports  and  discussion  on 
selected  topics,  completion  of  review  or  empirical  research  paper. 

896.  READINGS  IN  MARRIAGE  AND  THE  FAMILY.  Prerequisite:  Home 
Economics  461  or  493  or  495  or  equivalent.  Mr.  Hobbs. 

Classic  and  other  highly  significant  articles  and  books  on  marriage  and  the 
family. 

897.  THEORIES  OF  HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT.  Prerequisite:  Home  Econom- 
ics (Psychology)  408  or  equivalent.  Mrs.  Deal,  Mr.  Endsley,  and  Mr.  Hobbs. 
An  investigation  of  the  origin  and  extension  of  selected  theories  of  human 
behavioral,  social  and  emotional  development,  particularly  as  these  relate 
to  development  within  a  family  context. 

898.  READINGS  IN  HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT.  Prerequisite:  Home  Econom- 
ics (Psychology)  408  or  equivalent  and  consent  of  the  instructor.  Mrs.  Deal, 
Mr.  Endsley,  and  Mr.  Hobbs. 

Analysis  of  classical  writings  in  selected  areas  of  human  development.  Ref- 
erences will  be  drawn  from  the  physical,  psychological,  and  social  areas, 
especially  as  these  relate  to  the  child  and  the  family. 

901,  902,  903.  INDEPENDENT  STUDY:  a.  CLOTHING  AND  TEXTILES; 
b.  FAMILY  AND  CHILD  DEVELOPMENT;  c.  FOODS  AND  NUTRI- 
TION;, d  HOUSING  AND  HOME  MANAGEMENT.  901,  3  hours;  902 
and  903,  2  hours  each.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Independent 
study  and/or  research  under  supervision  of  an  instructor. 

921.    PROBLEMS  IN   HOME  ECONOMICS. 

930.    THESIS  RESEARCH. 

995,  996,  997.    INTERNSHIP  IN  SEVERE  MENTAL  RETARDATION.  Pre- 
requisite: Home  Economics   (Education)  795.  Mr.  Burton. 
Directed  experiences  in  administration  and  education  for  specialists  plan- 
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ning  for  work  in  programs  for  mentally  retarded  children  at  early  develop- 
mental levels. 
998-999.    INTERNSHIP   IN   NURSERY   SCHOOL   AND    KINDERGARTEN 
ADMINISTRATION.  Prerequisite:   Home  Economics  395,  492  and  591. 
Miss  Brooke  and  Nursery  School  Staff. 

Instruction,  observation  and  directed  experience  in  various  phases  of 
nursery  school  administration,  including  program,  parent  relations,  physi- 
cal plant,  equipment,  supplies,  and  finance. 

HORTICULTURE 
C.  H.  HENDERSHOTT 

(Livestock-Poultry  Building,  South  Campus) 

Doctoral  language  requirement  for  Plant  Science;  one  language  with  a  level  of 
competency  as  outlined  under  general  requirements  for  a  Ph.D. 

The  department  offers  graduate  work  leading  to  the  Master  of  Science  degree 
in  Horticulture  and  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  Plant  Science  with  majors  in  Fruit  Crops, 
Vegetable  Crops,  Ornamentals,  Floriculture,  and  Turf  Management.  A  major 
in  either  program  may  include  work  related  to  plant  genetics  and  breeding  or 
crops  culture  and  management.  In  the  minor,  or  related  fields,  students  are  en- 
couraged to  enroll  in  botany,  soil  science,  chemistry  biochemistry,  plant  path- 
ology, statistics,  or  other  courses  directly  or  indirectly  related  to  the  program. 
The  interests  of  the  students  are  paramount  in  outlining  the  course  of  study. 

Graduate  work  in  this  department  is  designed  to  develop  a  high  order  of  in- 
dependent thought,  broad  knowledge,  and  technical  skills.  The  emphasis  in 
graduate  work  is  placed  on  research,  supplemented  by  courses  and  seminars. 

Programs  for  both  the  Masters  and  Ph.D.  degree  are  planned  on  an  individual 
basis  by  the  student  and  his  major  professor.  Admission  status,  credit  require- 
ments, transfer  credits  accepted,  academic  standards,  residence  requirements,  and 
time  limit  conform  to  regulations  as  given  by  the  Graduate  School  and  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture. 

Five  quarters  are  generally  adequate  for  a  full  time  student  to  complete  the 
requirements  for  the  M.S.  degree.  The  time  necessary  for  completing  the  Ph.D. 
requirements  varies  with  the  students  academic  background,  interest,  and  ini- 
tiative. 

600.  HORTICULTURAL  SEMINAR.  1  hour.  The  Staff. 

Required  of  all  graduate  students  in  Horticulture.  Open  to  all  students 
in  related  fields.  Attendance  without  registering  for  credit  is  permitted. 
Papers  on  selected  topics  to  be  presented  by  advanced  students,  faculty 
members  and  guest  speakers. 

601.  THE    FUNDAMENTALS    OF    FRUIT    PRODUCTION.    Prerequisite: 
Horticulture  308  and  Botany  380.  Mr.  Couvillon. 

This  course  deals  with  the  biological  and  chemical  principles  of  plant 
life  as  directly  applied  to  the  economic  production  of  fruit  crops. 

603.    THE    PRINCIPLES    OF    VEGETABLE    PRODUCTION.    Prerequisite: 
Botany  380  and  Horticulture  308.  Mr.  Couvillon 
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A  study  of  the  principles  and  practices  involved  in  the  production  of  vege- 
table crops.  The  literature  on  research  having  to  do  with  the  development 

of  olericulture  is  reviewed  and  studied  in  relation   to  current  problems. 

605.  ADVANCED  FLORICULTURE.  Prerequisite:  Horticulture  308  and  Bot- 
any .880.  Mr.  Rutland. 

This  course  is  concerned  primarily  with  the  fundamental  principles  of 
plant  growth  and  the  effects  of  environmental  factors  such  as  temperature, 
water,  air,  nutrients,  photo-period  and  light  intensity  as  they  are  related  to 
cut   flowers  and  potted  plants  grown   under  glass. 

607-608.    SPECIAL   PROBLEMS    IN    HORTICULTURE.   5    hours   each.    Pre- 
requisite: Ten  hours  senior  courses  in  Horticulture.  Staff. 
This  course  is  designed  for  the  graduate  student  who  wishes  to  carry  out 
a  research  or  technical  problem  of  special  interest  under  direction  of  a  staff 
member. 

621.  POST  HARVEST  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  HORTICULTURAL  CROPS.  Pre- 
requisite: Two  senior  college  courses  in  fruits  or  vegetables.  Mr.  Vines. 
A  study  of  the  physiology  of  maturation  and  the  effects  of  temperature, 
light,  bruising,  and  other  factors  on  ripening.  Also  the  relation  of  the  above 
to  various  operations  and  equipment  used  in  harvesting,  handling,  prepara- 
tion for  market  and  storage  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

703.  ADVANCED  GENERAL  HORTICULTURE.  Prerequisites:  Ten  hours 
plant  science.  The  Staff. 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  plant  growth  as  applied  to  the  production  of 
horticultural  crops.  The  control  of  the  vegetable-reproductive  balance,  the 
use  of  chemical  growth  regulators,  manipulation  of  the  photo-period  to 
control  flowering,  the  water  and  nutritional  requirements  of  horticultural 
crop  plants,  and  the  production  of  varieties  fitted  to  particular  uses  and 
environments  are  among  the  subjects  studied.  Available  only  to  candidates 
for  the  Master  of  Agricultural  Extension  and  Master  of  Education  Degrees. 

801.  HORTICULTURAL  CROP  IMPROVEMENT.  Prerequisite:  Plant 
Pathology  358,  401  or  equivalent.  The  Staff. 

A  study  of  the  application  of  the  principles  of  genetics  and  plant  breeding 
to  the  modification  and  improvement  of  horticultural  plants.  The  main- 
tenance of  improved  strains  and  seed  production  are  also  considered. 

809.  THE  HISTORY,  LITERATURE  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  HORTI- 
CULTURE. Prerequisites:  Two  senior  college  courses  in  Horticulture. 
The  Staff. 

This  course  traces  the  important  steps  in  the  development  of  the  science 
of  horticulture.  Particular  reference  is  made  to  the  contribution  of  out- 
standing leaders  in  horticultural  enterprises  and  of  organized  research. 
Significant  literature  of  past  and  present  is  reviewed  and  discussed. 

820.  INSTRUMENTAL  METHODS  OF  PLANT  ANALYSIS.  Prerequisite: 
Botany  380.  Mr.   Vines. 

This  course  will  stress  the  principles  and  actual  operation  of  laboratory 
equipment  used  for  plant  and  soil  analysis.  The  analysis  of  inorganic  ele- 
ments by  atomic  absorption  spectrophotometry  and  organic  compounds  by 
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paper,  thin  layer  and  ion  exchange  resins  will  be  covered.   Radioisotope 
tracer    technique,    metabolic    measurements    by    respirometry,    and    micro 
metereological  measurements  will  also  be  emphasized. 
930.    THESIS.   The  Staff. 

JOURNALISM 
JOHN  E.  DREWRY 

(Journalism-Psychology  Building,  North  Campus) 

The  Master  of  Arts  in  Journalism  includes  a  major  in  News  Editorial,  Advertis- 
ing-Public Relations,  or  Radio-TV-Film;  a  minor  in  the  humanities  and/or 
social  sciences;  and  a  thesis— a  total  of  45  quarter  hours. 

Anyone  holding  a  Bachelor's  degree  from  an  accredited  college  or  university 
is  eligible  to  be  considered  for  admission  to  the  graduate  program  of  the  School 
of  Journalism.  Undergraduate  work  in  journalism  is  not  required,  although  stu- 
dents without  such  background  will— if  admitted— be  required  to  take  a  minimum 
of  three  courses  on  the  undergraduate  level  from  Journalism  101,  220,  230,  350, 
352,  360,  and  440,  plus  any  other  courses  specified  in  the  listings  which  follow. 

Prospective  students  who  are  interested  in  financial  aid  should  file  an  appli- 
cation with  the  Graduate  School. 
640.    PUBLIC  OPINION.  Mr.  Kopp. 

An  examination  of  public  opinion,  its  nature  and  study  techniques,  with 

emphasis  upon  prognosis,  propaganda,  and  media  interaction  with  society. 

Assignments  and  projects  in  current  social  problems,  with  application  of 

journalistic  or  public-opinion  techniques. 

654.    THE  LAWS  OF  COMMUNICATIONS.  Mr.  Kopp. 

A  broad  application  of  principles  of  law  to  the  mass  communication  media, 
media  practice,  advertising,  and  freedom  of  information,  including  libel, 
contempt  of  court,  right  of  privacy,  copyright,  postal  laws. 

656.    THE  MAGAZINE.  Mr.  Drewry. 

This  course  is  intended  for  two  groups:  (1)  those  who  are  interested  in 
contemporary  thought  and  in  magazines  as  a  phase  of  current  American 
literature;  and  (2)  those  who  plan  to  contribute  to  magazines,  and,  there- 
fore, would  know  the  markets. 

669.    GEORGIA  JOURNALISM. 

A  study  of  the  place  of  Georgia  newspapers,  periodicals,  editors,  and  con- 
tributors in  American  history  and  in  American  journalism. 

690.    THE  DOCUMENTARY.  Mr.   Callison. 

The  history  and  development  of  the  film  documentary  as  a  social  force. 
Extensive  viewing  of  selected  films  which  trace  the  evolution  of  this  genre 
from  its  beginnings  in  the  '20's  to  contemporary  television  documentaries. 

702.    EDUCATIONAL  TELEVISION  UTILIZATION    (Also  offered  as  Audio- 
visual Education    (EAV)    702)  .  Mr.  Callison. 

A  general  study  of  educational  broadcasting,  including  both  public  and 
instructional  programming,  with  emphasis  on  the  utilization  of  such  pro- 
gramming. Students  view  selected  educational  broadcasts  for  purposes 
of  critical  analysis. 
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703.  EDUCATIONAL  TELEVISION  PRODUCTION.  (Also  offered  as  Audio- 
visual Education   (EAV)   70S).  Mr.  Callison. 

Practical  work  in  a  professionally  equipped  color  television  studio  through 
which  the  student  learns  the  various  aspects  <>l  effective  educational  tele- 
vision  program  production,  including  writing,  planning  lighting,  scenery 
requirements,  graphics,  and  sound. 

743.  FUNDAMENTAL  OF  TV  DIRECTING.  (Also  offered  as  Drama  (DRA) 
743)  .  Mr.  Baker 

A  stud)  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  TV  directing  applicable  to  both  com- 
mercial and  educational  television.  Includes  the  principles  and  techniques 
of  camera  shots,  audio  and  video  switching,  and  creative  interpretation. 
Each  student  directs  exercises  utilizing  professionally-equipped  color  tele- 
vision studios. 

744.  TELEVISION  ACTING  AND  PERFORMING.  Prereq:  Two  senior  di- 
vision courses  in  speech,  drama,  or  radio-television.  (Also  offered  as  Drama 
(DRA)  744). 

The  theory  and  practice  of  television  acting  with  primary  emphasis  on  dra- 
matic material  as  it  relates  to  professional  television. 

745.  DIRECTING  TELEVISION  DRAMA.  Prereq:  Journalism  743  or  permis- 
sion of  the  instructor.   (Also  offered  as  Drama   (DRA)    745) . 

A  theoretical  and  practical  study  of  television  and  theater  directing  with 
emphasis  on  adapting  the  principles  of  theater  directing  to  the  television 
medium. 

746.  ADVANCED  PROJECTS  IN  TELEVISION  PRODUCTION.  Prereq: 
Journalism  743  or  permission  of  instructor.  (Also  offered  as  Drama  (DRA) 
746) . 

An  advanced  creative  study  of  all  aspects  of  television  directing  and  pro- 
duction. Students  are  expected  to  produce  and  direct  projects  of  their  own 
creation   during  the  quarter.   Students   are   permitted   to  emphasize   their 
efforts  in  the  area  of  their  own  interest. 
753.    THE  EDITORIAL.  3  hours.  Mr.  Hynds. 

A  study  of  the  technique  of  writing  various  types  of  editorial  articles,  with 
practical  assignments  in  each  type.  A  study  of  interpretation  and  comment. 
Students  in  this  course  make  a  practical  analysis  of  representative  editorial 
pages. 

757.  ADVERTISING  AND  PUBLIC  RELATIONS.  Mr.  Drewry. 
An  introductory  survey  of  advertising  and  public  relations. 

758.  FEATURE  WRITING  AND  SPECIAL  ARTICLES.  3  hours.  Mr.  Hynds. 
Theory  and  practice  in  writing  and  marketing  articles  of  a  varied  character 
for  newspapers,  syndicates,  general  and  specialized  magazines. 

759.  BOOK  REVIEWING.  3  hours.  Mr.  Hynds. 

A  course  in  literary  appreciation  and  evaluation  with  the  emphasis  of  cur- 
rent books  and  the  preparation  of  reviews  for  newspapers,  magazines,  radio, 
television,  and  specialized  publications. 
763.  ADVANCED  FICTION  AND  FEATURE  WRITING.  3  hours.  Mr.  Hynds. 
An  advanced  course  in  writing  skills  for  the  mass  media,  including  feature, 
fiction,  and  radio-tv  writing,  with  emphasis  on  marketing  procedures. 
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764.  NEWSPAPER  MANAGEMENT.  3  hours.  Mr.  Kopp. 

A  study  of  business  and  editorial  management  of  daily  and  weekly  news- 
papers, including  circulation,  advertising,  and  promotion. 

765.  RADIO-TELEVISION  STATION  MANAGEMENT.  Mr.  McDougald. 
An  examination  of  management  considerations  in  radio  and  television  oper- 
ations,   including   new    station    application,    staffing,    budgeting,    taxation, 
programming,  regulatory  aspects,  license  renewal,  and  community  respon- 
sibility. 

766.  JOURNALISM  IN  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOL.    (Also  offered  as  En- 
glish Education   (EEN)   766)  .  Mr.  Drewry,  Mr.  Kopp. 

A  survey  of  news  gathering,  news  writing,  copy  reading,  typography,  and 
business  management,  with  specific  relation  to  the  high  school  newspaper. 
Also  school  public  relations. 

767.  CONTEMPORARY  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPERS.  3  hours.  Mr.  Kopp. 
A  study  of  outstanding  present-day  newspapers  in  the  United  States,   in- 
cluding a  consideration  of  their  development,  noted  personalities  on  their 
staffs,  and  their  distinctive  characteristics  and  policies. 

774.  ADVERTISING  CAMPAIGNS.  Mr.  Moore  and  Mr.  O'Brien. 
Planning,  preparing,  and  presenting  research,  copy,  and  layout  for  a  na- 
tional advertising  campaign.  Class  groups  function  as  an  advertising  agency. 
Emphasis  on  media,  copy,  and  marketing  research. 

775.  ADVERTISING  COPYWRITING.  Mr.  Moore  and  Mr.  O'Brien. 
Principles  and  practice  in  the  preparation  of  copy  for  a  variety  of  media. 
Reader  surveys,  copy  tests,  and  a  study  of  products  in  relationship  to  copy 
markets  are  a  part  of  this  course. 

776.  ADVERTISING  MEDIA.  Mr.  Moore,  Mr.  O'Brien. 

A  study  and  evaluation  of  the  principal  advertising  media,  including  news- 
paper, magazines,  trade  publications,  radio,  television,  outdoor,  novelty  and 
cinema.  The  work  of  an  advertising  agency  or  office  and  the  selling  of  space 
and  time  are  considered. 

777.  PUBLIC  RELATIONS.  Mr.  Moore  and  Mr.  McDougald. 

A  study  of  principles  and  techniques.  Research  in  interpersonal  and  mass 
communications  with  emphasis  on  effectiveness  studies  among  various  pub- 
lics. 

778.  RETAIL    ADVERTISING.    Prereq.:    Permission    of    the    instructor.    Mr. 
Moore. 

A  continuation  of  Journalism  575  with  greater  emphasis  on  creative  writing 
and  designing  of  advertising  for  national  media.  Each  student  will  write  his 
own  rationales  and  prepare  copy  platforms. 

780.    INTRODUCTION  TO  RADIO-TELEVISION.  Mr.  McDougald,  Mr.  Bax- 
ter. 

A  broad,  basic  course  covering  the  organization  of  broadcasting  systems 
throughout  the  world,  with  emphasis  on  the  American  system;  the  technical 
background  of  broadcasting;  regulatory  aspects;  business  aspects;  broadcast- 
ing as  a  social  force;  a  critical  analysis  of  the  status  of  broadcasting  today. 
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781.  RADIO   I  1  I  J  VISION    NEWS. 

rechniques  oi  gathering,  writing,  and  broadcasting  news  on  radio  and  tele- 
vision. Actual  reportorial  assignments,  studio  production  of  both  radio  and 
television  newscasts,  utilization  of  wire  copy,  photographs,  taped  inserts, 
newsfilm.  Use  of  the  tape  recorder  and  the  1 6mm  camera  in  news  operations. 

782.  PROGRAM    ANALYSIS    AND    PLANNING.     (Also    offered    as    Drama 
(DRA.)  782.  Mr.  McDougald. 

A  stud)  ol  radio  and  television  program  development  and  organization, 
programming  history,  statistical  information  related  to  programming  and 
audience  measurement,  analysis  and  criticism  of  programs  and  the  develop- 
ment of  concepts  for  the  planning  of  broadcast  programs. 

788.    RADIO  PRODUCTION.  Mr.  McDougald. 

Development  of  techniques  and  skills  in  radio  production  through  actual 
studio  operations.  Students  plan  and  produce  programs,  announcements, 
features,  documentaries,  and  other  types  of  materials  for  use  on  radio  sta- 
tions. 

784.  RADIO-TELEVISION  ADVERTISING.  Prereq.:  Permission  of  instrnctor. 

Mr.  McDougald. 

An  intensive  study  of  the  role  of  advertising  in  broadcasting.  Copy  prepara- 
tion and  studio  production  of  both  radio  and  television  commercials.  Ex- 
amination of  commercials  to  illustrate  basic  concepts  and  techniqnes. 

785.  TELEVISION    PRODUCTION.    Prereq.:    Permission    of    the    instrnctor. 

(Also  offered  as  Drama    (DRA)    585).  Mr.  McDougald,  Mr.  Baxter. 
The  TV  program  from  the  producer's  viewpoint.  This  course  will  be  con- 
cerned with  writing,  planning,  lighting  and  scenery  requirements,  graphics, 
and  sound.  Students  will  have  practical  experience   following  production 
steps  in  a  class  project  and  in  a  project  of  their  own  creation. 

786.  CINEMATOGRAPHY.  Prereq.:  Permission  of  instructor.  Mr.  Callison. 

A  study  of  basic  motion  picture  production  techniques  involving  extensive 
practical  work  with  silent  film  cameras  and  editing  equipment.  Emphasis 
is  given  to  the  development  of  professional  skills  in  using  film  as  a  means  of 
communication. 

787.  SCREEN  WRITING.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor.  Mr.  Callison 
and  Miss  McKenzic. 

A  course  in  techniques  of  preparing  and  writing  motion  picture  scripts  from 
the  idea  or  outline  stage  through  treatments,  rough  script,  and  to  final 
shooting  script.  Includes  writing  for  location  as  well  as  studio  projects. 

190.    BUSINESS  AND  INDUSTRIAL  PUBLICATIONS.  Mr.  Moore. 

Study  of  the  purpose,  content,  appearance,  writing,  and  editing  of  various 
types  of  company,  business,  and  association  publications,  including  internal 
and  external  house  publications. 

791.    PUBLIC  RELATIONS  ADMINISTRATION.  Mr.  Moore. 

A  study  of  the  operation  and  objectives  of  corporate  public  relations  pro- 
grams using  the  case  study  approach.  Emphasis  is  given  to  relating  the 
management  function  of  decision-making  and  policy  formulation  to  the 
communication  process. 
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792.  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  COMMUNICATIONS.  Mr.  Moore. 

Use  of  audio,  visual,  and  written  tools  and  techniques  with  emphasis  on 
public  relations  writing  and  editing.  Attention  is  given  to  objectives,  con- 
tent, style,  graphic  presentation,  and  effectiveness  in  information  dissem- 
ination to  internal  and  external  publics.  Consideration  is  given  to  selection 
and  utilization  of  communications  media  with  emphasis  on  interpretation 
of  the  business,  industrial,  institutional,  and  associational  story. 

793.  COMMUNICATIONS  FOR  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATIONS.  Prerequi- 
site: Recommendation  of  Field  Service  Office  of  College  of  Education. 
Mr.  O'Brien. 

A  study  of  the  communications  media  used  by  the  public  schools. 

794.  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  FOR  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATORS.  Prerequi- 
site: Recommendation  of  Field  Services  Office  of  College  of  Education. 
Mr.  Moore. 

A  study  of  principles  and  techniques  of  educational  public  relations  with 
emphasis  on  the  needs  of  school  administrators. 

807.  COMMUNICATIONS  SEMINAR:   MASS  MEDIA.  Mr.  Baxter. 
Examination  and  discussion  of  problems  of  mass  media,  their  rights  and 
responsibilities,  control  and  support,  and  their  role  as  social  institutions. 
A  special  project,  determined  by  the  student's  interest,  will  be  required. 

808.  COMMUNICATIONS    SEMINAR:     PROPAGANDA    ANALYSIS.     Mr. 

Clark. 

An  analysis  of  propaganda  in  its  cultural,  social,  and  economic  settings.  A 
study  of  propaganda  content  and  techniques  and  their  relationships  to 
opinion  formation  and  change.  Courses  consists  of  assigned  readings,  lec- 
tures, and  research  projects. 

809.  MASS    COMMUNICATIONS    IN    CONTEMPORARY    SOCIETY.    Mr. 

Moore  and  Mr.  O'Brien. 

A  social,  cultural,  and  economic  analysis  of  the  processes  and  effects  of 

mass  communications  in  contemporary  society. 

810.  SEMINAR  IN  COMMUNICATIONS  RESEARCH.  Prerequisite:  At  least 
one  course  in  statistics  or  permission  of  instructor.  Mr.  Moore,  Mr.  O'Brien, 
and  Mr.  Sasser. 

Historical  and  quantitative  methods  for  research  in  the  communications 
field,  with  an  introduction  to  experimental  and  survey  design,  and  statis- 
tical analysis. 

811.  COMPARATIVE  INTERNATIONAL  COMMUNICATIONS  SYSTEMS. 

Study  of  patterns  of  mass  communications  throughout  the  world;  philoso- 
phies behind  them;  social,  political,  and  economic  reasons  a  given  kind  of 
pattern  develops  where  it  does;  comparative  analysis  of  operating  proce- 
dures of  various  media,  with  emphasis  on  newspaper  and  broadcast  media. 
Mr.  Baxter. 

830.  RESEARCH  IN  JOURNALISM.  Prerequisite:  30  or  more  credit  hours 
in  Journalism  at  the  senior  or  graduate  level  including  Journalism  810  or 
permission  of  instructor.  Open  only  to  graduate  students  in  Journalism. 
Mr.  Drewry,  Mr.  Sasser,  Mr.  Moore,  and  Mr.  Baxter. 
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An  advanced  course  in  research  in  the  communications  field,  with  em- 
phasis  on  problems  of  design  and  analysis.  Individual  or  class  research 
projects  will  be  designed,  implemented,  and  analyzed. 

MATHEMATICS 

J.  GRADY  HORNE,  JR. 

(Graduate  Studies  Research  Center,  South  Campus) 

The  Department  of  Mathematics  offers  the  M.A.  degree  and  the  Ph.D.  degree. 
It  also  cooperates  with  the  College  of  Education  in  the  M.Ed,  degree  with  a 
major  in  Mathematics  and  the  Ed.D.  degree  with  a  major  in  Mathematics  Edu- 
cation. 

Doctoral  language  requirement;  two  languages,  with  the  department  responsible 

for  determining  proficiency  in  the  second  language. 

601.    DIFFERENTIAL   EQUATIONS.    Prerequisite.   Mathematics   254. 

Elementary  differential  equations  with  applications  to  geometry  and  physics. 

603.  NUMERICAL  ANALYSIS  I.  Prerequisites:  Mathematics  254  and  Statistics 
500. 

A  general  algorithmic  approach  to  numerical  analysis  with  emphasis  on 
concrete  numerical  methods,  especially  those  adapted  for  computer  solution. 

604.  NUMERICAL  ANALYSIS  II.  Prerequisites:   Numerical  Analysis  I  and  a 
course  in  differential  equations. 

A  continuation  of  Numerical  Analysis  I  with  emphasis  on  error  analysis 
and  discussion  of  error  and  the  convergence  of  iterative  processes  with  in- 
dividual study  on  fairly  large  scale  problems  to  be  solved  by  use  of  a  com- 
puter. 

614.  INTRODUCTION   TO   SET  THEORY.   Prerequisite:    Mathematics   255 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

The  real  number  system,  basic  set  theory,  metric  spaces,  introductory 
topology  of  euclidean  spaces,  sequences  and  limits. 

615,  616.    INTRODUCTORY  TOPOLOGY.  10  hours.  Prerequisite:   Mathema- 

tics 414  or  614. 

An  introductory  course  in  point  set  topology,  with  emphasis  on  geometric 
aspects. 
631.    THEORY  OF  NUMBERS.  Prerequisite:   Mathematics  254. 
An  elementary  course  in  number  theory. 

640.  INTRODUCTION  TO  HIGHER  ALGEBRA.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics 
255. 

Linear  algebra  and  matrix  theory. 

641.  INTRODUCTION  TO  HIGHER  ALGEBRA.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics 
640. 

Theory  of  equations,  polynomials  and  determinants.  Topics  in  modern 
algebra. 

642.  INTRODUCTION  TO  HIGHER  ALGEBRA.  Prerequisite:   Mathematics 
641. 

Matrices,  invariants,  theory  of  elimination,  additional  topics  in  modern 
algebra. 
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643  8c  644.    COMPUTATIONAL  LINEAR  ALGEBRA  I  AND  II.  10  hours.  Pre- 
requisite:  Mathematics  640. 

Application  of  numerical  methods  to  problems  in  linear  algebra  of  the 
type  found  in  mathematical  physics  and  applied  mathematics. 

654,  655.    AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  ANALYSIS. 
10  hours.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  614. 

An  introductory  course  in  functions  of  a  real  variable;  elementary  topology 
of  metric  spaces;  continuous  functions;  differentiation  and  Riemann  inte- 
gration; measure  theory  and  the  Lebesgue  integral. 

658.  DIFFERENTIAL   EQUATIONS    I.    5    hours.    Prerequisite:    Mathematics 
256. 

Linear  differential  equations,  series  solutions,  systems  of  equations,  phys- 
ical applications. 

659.  ADVANCED  CALCULUS.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  255. 

Vector  analysis  and  applications.  Special  topics  of  interest  in  the  sciences, 
such  as:  Fourier  series  and  integral,  eigenvalues  and  eigenvectors,  special 
functions. 

660.  DIFFERENTIAL  EQUATIONS   II.   5   hours.   Prerequisite:    Mathematics 
658. 

Approximate  methods.  Laplace  transforms,  Sturm-Liouville  problems,  ex- 
istence theory,  non-linear  and  partial  differential  equations. 

662.    PROJECTIVE  GEOMETRY.  Prerequisite:   Mathematics  254. 

665.    INTRODUCTION  TO  COMPLEX  VARIABLES.  5  hours.  Prerequisite: 
Mathematics  255. 
An  introductory  course  in  complex  variable  theory,  with  applications. 

670.  THEORY  OF  PROBABILITY.  Prerequisite:   Mathematics  254. 
A  rigorous  and  precise  treatment  of  probability  theory. 

671.  ADVANCED   PROBABILITY  THEORY.   5   hours.   Prerequisite:    Mathe- 
matics 670. 

A  continuation  of  Mathematics  670. 

702.  BASIC  IDEAS  OF  ARITHMETIC.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  100. 

A  course  designed  to  give  elementary  teachers  a  clearer  understanding  of 
the  fundamental   ideas  of  arithmetic.   The   operations   of  arithmetic   will 
be  studied  in  several  number  systems. 
For  credit  toward  Master  of  Education  degree  only. 

703.  BASIC  IDEAS  OF  ALGEBRA  AND  GEOMETRY.  Prerequisite:   Mathe- 
matics 502  or  702. 

A  continuation  of  Mathematics  702  designed  to  give  elementary  teachers 
a  clearer  understanding  of  some  of  the  important  ideas  of  algebra  and 
geometry.  For  credit  toward  the  Master  of  Education  degree  only. 

704.  705,  706.    BASIC  IDEAS  OF  CALCULUS.  Prerequisite:   Mathematics  254 

or  consent  of  instructor. 

A  brief  survey  of  the  principal  ideas  and  techniques  of  calculus  from  a 
modern  point  of  view.  Intended  as  a  refresher  course  for  high  school  teach- 
ers who  feel  the  need  for  an  understanding  of  calculus  in  order  to  prepare 
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their  students  for  college  work.  Credit  toward  the  Muster  of  Education 
degree  only. 

710.  FUNDAMENTAL  IDEAS  OF  ALGEBRA.  Prerequisite  for  Graduate 
credit:  Mathematics  100-101  and  cither  two  Mathematics  courses  numbered 
over  200  or  two  years  oi  teaching  high  school  algebra. 

A  course  designed  to  help  teachers  of  high  school  algebra.  It  will  stress 
those  fundamental  ideas,  some  <>l  which  are  modern,  which  determine  the 
structure  of  elementary  algebra. 
712.    COLLEGE   GEOMETRY.   Prerequisite:    Mathematics    100,    101    and   two 
years  oi  experience  in  the  teaching  of  high  school  geometry. 
A  course  in  more  advanced  elementary  geometry  especially  designed  for 
prospective  teachers  of  secondary  school  mathematics. 
For  credit  toward  Master  of  Education  degree  only. 

714.    ELEMENTARY  SET  THEORY  FOR  TEACHERS.  Prerequisite:   Mathe- 
matics 2,54  or  two  years  experience  as  a  mathematics  teacher. 
An    elemental}    course    in    the    theory    of    sets.    Contains    applications    to 
topology. 

For  credit  toward  Master  of  Education  degree  only. 

716.    MODERN  ALGEBRA  FOR  TEACHERS.  Prerequisite:   Mathematics  254 
or  two  years  experience  as  a  mathematics  teacher. 
The  elementary  theory  of  groups,  rings,  and  linear  algebra. 
For  credit  toward  Master  of  Education  degree  only. 

756.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  PROBABILITY  AND  STATISTICS.  Prerequi- 
site: Two  Mathematics  courses  numbered  200  or  above  or  two  years  expe- 
rience teaching  high  school  Mathematics. 

Fundamental  ideas  of  probability  with  particular  emphasis  on  their  appli- 
cations in  Statistics. 

Unless  otherwise  stated  the  prerequisite  to  any  800  numbered  course  is 
three  courses  having  Mathematics  254  as  a  prerequisite. 

800,  801,  802.    TOPICS  IN  ANALYSIS.  Prerequisite:   Mathematics  655. 

Basic  general  topology,  category  theorems,  Lebesgue  integration,  Banach 
spaces. 

804,    805,    806.    METHODS    OF    APPLIED    MATHEMATICS.    Prerequisite: 

Mathematics    159. 

Complex  variable  theory;  special  functions,  integral  transforms,  partial  dif- 
ferential equations,  methods  of  solution  of  boundary  value  problems  of 
mathematical  physics;  integral  equations;  calculus  of  variations;  numerical 

methods. 

807,  808,  809.  STOCHASTIC  DIFFERENTIAL  EQUATIONS.  15  hours.  Pre- 
requisite:   Mathematics  806. 

A  course  dealing  with  methods  of  solving  linear  random  operator  equations 
and  their  application  to  stochastic  problems. 

810,  811,  812.    POINT  SET  THEORY.  Prerequisite:    Mathematics  654  or  con- 
sent of   instructor. 
An  introductory  course  in  point  set  topology. 

814,  815,  816.    ANALYTIC  FUNCTIONS  OF  A  COMPLEX  VARIABLE. 
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821,  822,  823.    ALGEBRAIC  TOPOLOGY. 

Complexes,  combinatory  homology  theory,  function  spaces,  fiber  spaces, 
covering  spaces,  homotopy  groups,  singular  homology  theory,  exact  couples, 
spectral  sequences  and  applications. 

830,  831,  832.    TOPICS  IN  TOPOLOGY.  15  hours. 

A  continuation  of  Point  Set  Theory.  Selected  topics  in  topology. 

843,  844,  845.    MODERN  ALGEBRA.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  642. 

850,  851,  852.    TOPOLOGICAL  ALGEBRAIC  STRUCTURES.  15  hours.  Pre- 
requisite: Mathematics  810,  811,  812. 

The  topology  of  spaces  admitting  continuous  multiplication.  Including  one 
or  several  of  the  following:  topological  groups,  Lie  groups,  topological 
semigroups,  H-spaces,  topological  lattices  and  semi-lattices. 

863,  864,  865.    ALGEBRAIC  GEOMETRY.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  812  and 
845. 

An  introduction  to  classical  algebraic  geometry  followed  by  a  study  of  re- 
cent applications  of  topological  methods  to  problems  in  this  area.  Topics 
discussed  may  include:  affine  and  projective  algebraic  varieties,  Hilbert's 
Nullstellensatz,  sheaves  and  vector  bundles,  chern  classes,  and  holomorphic 
and  meromorphic  functions. 

891.  SEMINAR  IN  TOPOLOGY.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  812  or  consent  of 
the  instructor. 

A  study  by  the  seminar  method  of  some  phase  of  current  research  in  Top- 
ology. 

892.  SEMINAR  IN  ALGEBRA.  Prerequisite:   Mathematics  845  or  consent  of 
the  instructor. 

A  study  by  the  seminar  method  of  some  phase  of  current  research  in  algebra. 

893.  SEMINAR  IN  ANALYSIS.  Prerequisite:   Mathematics  802  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

A  study  by  the  seminar  method  of  some  phase  of  current  research  in  anal- 
ysis. 

930.    THESIS  IN  MATHEMATICS.  5  to  50  hours. 

With  the  approval  of  his  major  professor,  a  candidate  for  the  M.A.  degree 
may  take  fifteen  quarter  hours  at  the  800  level  in  lieu  of  writing  a  thesis. 

MEDICAL  MICROBIOLOGY 
J.  B.  GRATZEK 

(Veterinary  Building;  Livestock-Poultry  Building;  Poultry  Disease 
Research  Center:  South  Campus) 

Doctoral  language  requirement;  one  language. 

Graduate  work  is  offered  in  Medical  Microbiology  leading  to  the  M.S.  and 
Ph.D.  degrees.  Thesis  specialization  currently  may  be  in  any  of  four  areas:  biol- 
ogy of  pathogenic  microorganisms,  immunology-immunochemistry,  animal  vir- 
ology, or  infectious  diseases  of  mammalian  and  avian  species. 
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Two  types  of  students  are  accepted  for  graduate  training:  (1)  those  with  a 
bachelor's  degree  and  an  interest  in  medical  microbiology,  and  (2)  those  with  a 
D.V.M.  or  other  medical  degree  who  desire  advanced  training  in  this  aiea. 

Instruction  in  medical  microbiology  is  coordinated  with  the  course  offerings 
ol  the  Department  of  Microbiology,  College  o(  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  the  Depart- 
ments ol  Food  Science,  Dairy  Science,  and  Agronomy,  College  of  Agriculture,  and 
suitable  courses  in  these  departments  are  included  in  students'  programs  as 
advisable. 

Instruction  in  infectious  diseases  is  similarly  coordinated  with  work  in  the 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  the  De- 
partment of  Poultry  Science,  College  of  Agriculture,  the  Poultry  Disease  Re- 
search Center,  College  Experiment  Station,  and  the  Southeast  Poultry  Research 
Laboratory,  A.D.P.,  A.R.S.,  U.S.D.A. 

600.  PRINCIPLES  OF  EPIDEMIOLOGY.  Prerequisite:  A  professional  medical 
degree  (or  approval  of  the  instructor)  and  Statistics  421.  Mr.  Brown. 
Studies  in  principles  of  epidemiology,  epidemiologic  methods,  population 
characteristics,  effects  of  disease  on  populations,  measurements  of  diseases 
frequency  including  satistical  interpretation  of  epidemiological  data,  and 
exercises  utilizing  the  holistic  approach  to  population-disease  relationships. 

610.  IMMUNOLOGY.  Three  lectures  and  two  double  laboratory  periods.  Pre- 
requisites: Microbiology  609  and  Biochemistry  451  or  801  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. Mr.  Foster,  Mr.  Dawe. 

Mechanisms  of  infection  and  host  resistance;  principles  and  techniques  of 
serology. 

622.  PATHOGENIC  BACTERIOLOGY.  Three  lectures  and  two  double  labora- 
tory periods.  Prerequisite:  Microbiology  609  and  Medical  Microbiology 
610.  Mr.  VanEseltine,  Mr.  Brown. 

Studies  on  the  morphological,  cultural  and  physiological  properties  of  the 
important  pathogenic  bacterial  and  mycotic  agents;  their  relation  to  health 
and  disease  is  emphasized. 

650.    VIROLOGY.  Three  lectures  and  two  double  laboratory  periods.  Prerequi- 
site: Medical  Microbiology  610  and  Biochemistry  451  or  801.  Mr.  Lukcrt, 
Mr.  Gratzek. 
An  introduction  to  the  viruses  and  rickettsiae:  principles  and  methodology. 

670.    MEDICAL  MYCOLOGY.    (See  Microbiology  670.) 

800.  SEMINAR  IN  VETERINARY  PREVENTIVE  MEDICINE.  1  hour  credit 
per  quarter.  Maximum  of  3  credits  toward  any  one  degree.  Prerequisite: 
graduate  standing  in  veterinary  medicine  or  an  allied  field.  The  Staff. 
Semi-formal  discussions  of  research  and  new  developments  in  the  field. 

801.  MICROSCOPIC  PATHOLOGY  OF  POULTRY.  Prerequisites:  Vet.  Path. 
425,  426,  427  or  equivalent.  Consent  of  instructor.  Mr.  Tyler. 

Detailed  microscope  studies  will  be  made  of  avian  tissues  and  the  effects 
of  specific  diseases  and  their  processes  on  them.  A  working  knowledge 
of  tissue  processing  and  differential  staining  will  be  included. 

808.    PARASITIC  DISEASES  OF  POULTRY.  (See  Poultry  808.) 
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809.  POULTRY  DISEASES  AND  PARASITES.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  in- 
structor. Mr.  Tumlin,  Mr.  Davis  and  Mr.  Page. 

An  intensive  course  in  poultry  disease  diagnosis.  Various  diseases  will  be 
studied,  using  cases  sent  in  from  the  field  as  materials,  and  the  development 
of  skill  in  the  use  of  laboratory  diagnostic  techniques  will  be  emphasized. 

810.  IMMUNOCHEMISTRY.  Two  lectures  and  three  double  laboratory  pe- 
riods. Prerequisite:  Medical  Microbiology  610  or  permission  of  the  in- 
structor. Mr.  Foster,  Mr.  Dawe. 

Detailed  investigation  into  the  chemistry  of  antigenically  active  substances 
and  mechanisms  of  immunological  reactions.  Lecture  emphasis  will  be  on 
current  literature. 

816.    SEMINAR  IN  MICROBIOLOGY.    (See  Microbiology  816.) 

820.    ADVANCED  PATHOGENIC  MICROBIOLOGY.  Prerequisites:   Medical 
Microbiology  622  and  650.  Mr.  VanEseltine,  Mr.  Wooley,  and  Mr.  Roth. 
A   detailed   study   of   the   pathogenic   bacteria   and   their   relationship    to 
diseases. 

850.  ANIMAL  VIROLOGY.  Prerequisite:  Biochemistry  802  and  consent  of  in- 
structor. Mr.  Lukert,  Mr.  Gratzek. 

A  detailed  study  of  the  biological  and  physicochemical  characteristics  of  ani- 
mal viruses  stressing  the  cytological  and  biochemical  alterations  in  infected 
cells.  Reactions  involving  the  entire  host  are  minimized  in  this  course  ex- 
cept in  cases  where  distinct  host  reactions  are  a  phenomenon  common  to 
many  viruses. 

900.  PROBLEMS  IN  MICROBIOLOGY.  Maximum  credit  of  10  hours  apply- 
ing to  any  one  degree.  Must  be  preceded  by  adequate  preparation  in  bac- 
teriology. The  Staff. 

This  course  allows  students  to  pursue  intensive  study  under  the  direction 
of  staff  members,  on  approved  problems  in  medical  microbiology. 

MICROBIOLOGY 
W.  J.  PAYNE 

(Biological  Science  Building;  Conner  Hall;  Dairy  Science  Building;  Food 
Science  Building;  Veterinary  Medicine  Building:  South  Campus) 

Doctoral  language  requirement;  one  language. 

Programs  of  study  leading  to  both  the  M.S.  and  Ph.D.  degrees  are  offered  in 
the  various  fields  of  interest  in  microbiology.  Research  problems  in  general  and 
applied  aspects  of  the  science  are  available.  Excellent  facilities  for  research  by 
faculty  members  and  graduate  students  are  available.  These  include:  electron 
microscope  laboratories,  a  fermentation  laboratory,  the  laboratories  of  the  Marine 
Institute  at  Sapelo  Island,  and  laboratories  very  well  equipped  for  physiological, 
immunochemical,  pathogenic,  taxonomic,  genetic,  and  cytological  studies.  Lab- 
oratories are  being  readied  for  the  study  of  bacterial  and  animal  viruses.  The  de- 
partment is  well  equipped  for  conducting  studies  that  require  the  use  of  radio- 
active isotopic  tracers,  analytical  ultracentrifugation,  gas-liquid  chromatography, 
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and  fair!)  complex  computing.  For  more  complex  computing  the  members  of  this 
department's  research  groups  ma)  use  the  resources  of  the  University  Com- 
puter Center. 

\neptable  applicants  for  graduate  study  in  microbiology  may  be  enrolled  at 
the  beginning  of  any  quarter.  Prospective  students  should  have  credit  for  courses 
in  either  calculus  or  elementary  statistics  and  in  both  qualitative  analytical  and 
elemental  \  physical  chemistry.  Those  applicants  with  otherwise  acceptable  qual- 
ifications may  expect  to  enroll  in  am  <>l  these  courses  they  lack  after  admission 
to  our  program. 

609.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  MICROBIOLOGY.  Daily  lectures  or  recitations. 
Prerequisite:  Microbiology  350.  Biological  Science  Building.  Mr.  Eagon 
and   Mr.    Kaltwasscr. 

Fundamental   principles   and   techniques  of  general   microbiology. 

610.  IMMUNOLOGY.  Three  lectures  and  two  double  laboratory  periods.  Pre- 
requisite: Microbiology  609.  Biological  Science  Building.  Mr.  Inman. 
Mechanisms  of  host  resistance;  principles  and  techniques  of  serology. 

611.  MICROBIOLOGY  FOR  SANITARIANS.  (See  Dairy  611).  Prerequisite: 
Dairy  Microbiology  389.  Dairy  Building.  Mr.  Martin. 

Study  of  microorganisms  in  fluid  milk  and  milk  products,  their  relation 
to  spoilage  and  epidemiology.  Inspection  and  enforcement  procedures. 

612.  MICROBIOLOGY  OF  FERMENTED  DAIRY  FOODS.    (See  Dairy  612)  . 
Prerequisite:  Dairy  Microbiology  389.  Dairy  Building,  Mr.  Marten. 
Study  of  microorganisms  utilized  in  manufacture  of  cheese,  cultured  milks, 
sour  cream,  and  other  dairy  products.  Defects  caused  by  microorganisms 
and  bacteriophages.  Flavor  development. 

614.    ADVANCED  LABORATORY  METHODS  IN   BACTERIOLOGY.  Two 

lectures  and  three  double  laboratory  periods.   Prerequisite:    Microbiology 
350.  Biological  Science  Building.  Mr.  Eagon  and  Mr.  Hendricks. 
Instruction  in  the  design  and  execution  of  experiments  will  be  provided 
to  acquaint  the  student  with  experiments  necessary  in  the  basic  studies  on 
the  bacterial  cell— its  structures  and  functions. 

621.  ENVIRONMENTAL  MICROBIOLOGY  (See  Food  Science  621).  One 
lecture  and  two  4-hour  laboratories.  Prerequisite:  Microbiology  350.  Food 
Science  Building.  Mr.  Hamdy. 

The  role  of  environment  on  the  growth  and  metabolism  of  organisms  will 
be  discussed.  Agents  used  to  retard,  inhibit,  or  stimulate  bacteria  will  be 
presented  and  their  mode  of  action  studied. 

622.  PATHOGENIC  BACTERIOLOGY.  Three  lectures  and  two  double  lab- 
oratory periods.  Prerequisite:  Microbiology  610.  Biological  Science  Build- 
ing. Mr.  Roth. 

Studies  of  the  morphological,  cultural  and  physiological  properties  of 
pathogenic  bacteria.  Their  relationship  to  health  and  disease  is  emphasized. 

640.    ELECTRON  MICROSCOPY.  Two  lectures  and  three  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Microbiology  609  or  consent  of  instructor.  Biological  Science 
Building.  Mr.  Roth  and  Mr.  Michaels. 
Study  of  the  methods  of  preparation  and  examination  of  biological  materi- 
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als  by  electron  microscopy.  A  survey  of  the  literature  and  theory  of  the 
instrument  will  be  included.  Student  preparations  and  interpretation  of 
results  will  be  emphasized. 
650.  VIROLOGY.  Three  lectures  and  two  double  laboratory  periods.  Prerequi- 
site: Microbiology  610,  Chemistry  801  advised.  Biological  Science  Building. 
Mr.  Aaslestad. 
An  introduction  to  the  viruses  and  rickettsiae;  principles  and  methodology. 

661.  SOIL  MICROBIOLOGY  (See  Agronomy  661).  Three  lectures  or  recita- 
tions and  two  double  laboratory  periods.  Prerequisite:  Microbiology  350; 
Agronomy  658  or  consent  of  instructor.  Conner  Hall.  Mr.  Giddens. 

A  survey  of  the  microorganisms  occurring  in  the  soil,  their  activities  and 
effects  on  soils  and  crops;  factors  affecting  them;  enumeration. 

662.  ASPECTS  OF  MICROBIAL  ECOLOGY.  Three  lectures  and  two  double 
laboratory  periods.  Prerequisite:  Microbiology  350,  Biology  300,  301,  302 
or  consent  of  instructor.  Biological  Science  Building.  Mr.  Wiebe. 

Basic  principles  and  concepts  of  microbial  ecology  will  be  introduced  and 
related  to  ecology  of  higher  forms  of  life. 

670.  MEDICAL  MYCOLOGY.  Two  lectures  or  recitations  and  three  double 
laboratory  periods.  Prerequisite:  Microbiology  350.  Biological  Science  Build- 
ing. Mr.  Michaels. 

A  survey  of  the  yeasts,  molds  and  actinomycetes  most  likely  to  be  en- 
countered by  the  bacteriologist  with  special  emphasis  on  the  forms  that 
are  pathogenic  for  man  and  other  animals. 

680.    MICROBIAL   GENETICS.   Three   lectures   and   two   laboratory   periods. 
Prerequisite:  Microbiology  350;  An  introductory  genetics  course.  Biological 
Science  Building.  Mr.  Howe  and  Mr.  Baldwin. 
A  study  of  the  genetics  of  microorganisms. 

701.  MICROBIOLOGY  FOR  TEACHERS.  Three  lectures  and  two  double 
laboratory  periods.  Prerequisite:  20  hours  of  Biological  Science  or  10  hours 
of  Biological  Science  and  10  hours  of  Chemistry.  Biological  Science  Build- 
ing. Mr.  Payne. 

Studies  on  the  classification  of  microorganisms,  their  activities,  industrial 
and  agricultural  applications,  and  public  health  aspects.  Emphasis  in  the 
laboratory  will  be  placed  on  soils,  sanitary  bacteriology  and  public  health 
laboratory  procedures. 

800.  INDUSTRIAL  FERMENTATION  (See  Food  Science  800).  Two  lectures 
and  three  double  laboratory  periods.  Prerequisite:  Microbiology  350,  Chem- 
istry 801.  Food  Science  Building.  Mr.  Hamdy.  Offered  in  alternate  years. 
The  ketogenic  fermentation  process,  production  of  organic  acids,  enzymes, 
vitamins,  antibiotics,  dextran,  and  other  products  from  agricultural  and 
industrial  starting  materials  will  be  studied. 

810.  IMMUNOCHEMISTRY.  Two  lectures  and  three  double  laboratory  peri- 
ods. Prerequisite:  Microbiology  610  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Bio- 
logical Science  Building.  Mr.  Inman. 

Detailed  investigation  into  the  chemistry  of  antigenically  active  substances 
and  mechanisms  of  immunological  reactions.  Lecture  emphasis  will  be  on 
current  literature. 
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816.  SEMINAR  IN  MICROBIOLOGY.  One  hour  credit  per  quarter.  One  hour 
per  week  during  three  quarters.  Maximum  credit  3  hours.  Attendance 
required  of  all  microbiology  graduate  students.  Prerequisite:  Available  to 
majors  in  microbiology  or  allied  sciences  with  two  courses  in  microbiology 
as  prerequisite.  Biological  Science  Building.  Staff. 

Semi-formal  meetings  for  discussion  of  research  and  new  developments  in 
the  field. 

820.  ADVANCED  PATHOGENC  MICROBIOLOGY  (See  Medical  Microbi- 
ology 820).  Prerequisite:  Microbiology  622  and  650.  Veterinary  Building. 
Mr.  VanEseltine,  Mr.  Roth  and  Mr.  Brown. 

A  detailed  study  of  the  pathogenic  bacteria  and  their  relationship  to 
disease. 

860.  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  BACTERIA.  Five  double  periods.  Prerequisite:  Micro- 
biology 609;  Chemistry  801.  Biological  Science  Building.  Mr.  Finnerty  and 
Mr.  Kaltwasser. 

A  survey  of  the  literature  and  experiments  on  growth  and  nutrition  of 
representative  types  of  microorganisms. 

861.  ADVANCED  MICROBIAL  METABOLISM.  Daily  lecture  or  discussion 
periods.  Prerequisite:  Two  courses  in  biochemistry,  Microbiology  860. 
Biological  Science  Building.  Mr.  Finnerty  and  Mr.  Guarraia. 

Studies  of  the  most  advanced  findings  in  microbial  metabolism  with  par- 
ticular interest  in  the  interrelations  of  this  field  with  biochemistry  and  bio- 
physics, molecular  biology,  immunology,  developmental  biology,  genetics, 
and  ecology. 

881.  ADVANCED  MICROBIAL  GENETICS.  Daily  lecture  or  discussion 
periods.  Prerequisite:  Microbiology  680.  Biological  Science  Building.  Mr. 
Howe  and  Mr.  Baldwin. 

Studies  of  recent  advances  in  the  genetics  of  bacteria,  fungi,  viruses  and 
other  microorganisms  with  particular  emphasis  on  contributions  both  to 
and  from  such  areas  as  molecular  and  developmental  biology,  immunology, 
physiology,  and  ecology. 

900.  PROBLEMS  IN  MICROBIOLOGY.  Maximum  credit  50  hours  with  no 
more  than  10  hours  credit  toward  any  one  degree.  Must  be  preceded  by  at 
least  two  graduate  courses  in  Microbiology.  The  Staff. 

This  course  allows  students  to  pursue  intensive  study  under  the  direction 
of  staff  members,  on  approved  problems  in  the  various  fields  of  micro- 
biology. 

930.    THESIS.  5  hours.  The  Staff. 

MUSIC 
EDWIN  GERSCHEFSKI 

(Fine  Arts  Building,  North  Campus) 

The  Master  of  Fine  Arts  degree  is  offered  in  composition,  music  literature  or 
applied  music. 

Students  concentrating  in  musicology  should  enroll  for  the  Master  of  Arts 
degree. 
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Students  desiring  5th  year  certification  as  teachers  of  music  in  the  public 
schools  should  enroll  for  the  Master  of  Music  Education  degree  offered  in 
cooperation  with  the  College  of  Education. 

Students  desiring  sixth  year  certification  as  teachers  of  music  in  the  public 
schools  should  enroll  for  the  Specialist  in  Music  Education  Program  (Sixth  Year 
Program)  offered  in  cooperation  with  the  College  of  Education. 

The  Doctor  of  Education  degree  with  subject  matter  concentration  in  Music 
Education  is  offered  in  cooperation  with  the  College  of  Education. 

620.  ANCIENT  AND  MEDIEVAL  MUSIC.  Offered  alternate  years.  Not  given 
1969-70.  Mr.  Politoske. 

A  survey  of  music  from  the  birth  of  Christianity  to  ca.  1400,  with  an  intro- 
duction to  the  place  of  music  in  Greek  and  Roman  societies. 

621.  MUSIC  IN  THE  RENAISSANCE  PERIOD.  Offered  in  alternate  years. 
Not  given  1969-70.  Mr.  Politoske  or  Mr.  Howell. 

A  music  history  and  literature  course   covering  the   Renaissance   Period, 
1400-1600. 

622.  MUSIC  IN  THE  BAROQUE  PERIOD.  Offered  alternate  years.  Not  given 
1969-70.  Mr.  Mitchell  or  Mr.  Reilly. 

A  study  of  musical  styles  and  forms  from  Monteverdi  through  Bach  and 
Handel. 

623.  MUSIC  IN  THE  CLASSIC  PERIOD.  Offered  alternate  years.  Given  1969- 
70.  Mr.  Mitchell. 

A  study  of  chamber,  orchestral,  keyboard,  and  operatic  works  from   the 
middle  and  late  18th  century. 

624.  MUSIC  IN  THE  ROMANTIC  PERIOD.  Offered  alternate  years.  Given 
1969-70.  Mr.  Reilly. 

An  intensive  study  of  the  Romantic  Period;  emphasis  on  the  development 
of  the  song,  symphony,  chamber  music,  and  opera. 

630.  KEYBOARD  LITERATURE.  3  hours.  Offered  alternate  years.  Not  given 
1969-70.  Mr.  Politoske  or  Mr.  Howell. 

A  survey  of  music  composed  for  harpsichord  and  piano  from  the  Renais- 
sance period  to  the  present  day. 

631.  SONG  LITERATURE.  3  hours.  Offered  alternate  years.  Not  given  1969-70. 
Mr.  Reilly. 

An  introduction  to  the  major  styles  of  song  composition  from  the  time  of 
the  Troubadours  to  the  present. 

632.  STRING  LITERATURE.  3  hours.  Offered  alternate  years.  Given  1969-70. 
The  Staff. 

The  study  of  string  music  from  the  Italian  Baroque  to  present  day. 

636.  OPERA  LITERATURE.  3  hours.  Mr.  Reilly. 

The  study  of  representative  operas  from  the  Baroque  Era  to  the  Twentieth 
Century. 

637.  ORGAN  LITERATURE.  3  hours.  Offered  alternate  years.  Not  given  1969- 
70.  Mr.  Ennulat. 

A  survey  of  the  development  of  organ  music  in  relation  to  the  development 
of  the  instrument  itself. 
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(iio.    \o\-W  1M  IR\  MUSIC.  3  hours.  Offered  alternate  years.  Given  1969-70. 
Mr.  Reilly. 

An  introduction  to  the  music  of  non-European  cultures,  including  those 
of  the  Far  East,  Near  East,  and  All  it  a. 

641.    BIBLIOGRAPHY.  3  hours.  Mr.  Reilly. 

An  introduction  to  the  existing  body  oi  material,  including  music  and 
books  on  music,  which  serves  as  the  basis  for  musical  research,  and  to  the 
procedures  and  techniques  used  in  research. 

651.    MUSIC  AND  LITERATURE.  Mr.  Brown. 

A  comparative  study  of  the  forms,  relationships,  and  aesthetics  of  music 
and  literature.  Admission  by  consent  of  the  instructor. 

655.    ADVANCED  MUSIC  HISTORY.  Mr.  Mitchell  or  Mr.  Reilly. 

Special  studies  in  history  and  literature  of  music. 

658.    WIND  INSTRUMENT  LITERATURE.  3  hours.  Offered  alternate  years. 
Not  given  1969-70.  Mr.  Mitchell. 

A  survey  of  the  solo,  sonata,  and  ensemble  music  composed  for  wind 
instruments,  from  the  Baroque  Period  to  the  present. 

662.    MODERN  MUSIC.  Offered  alternate  years.  Given   1969-70.  Mr.  Reilly. 
A  literature  course   illustrating  modern   trends   in   music  of  Schoenberg, 
Stravinsky,  Hindemith,  Bartok,  and  others. 

670.  FORM  AND  ANALYSIS.  Mr.  Reilly. 

Harmonic  and  polyphonic  forms  analyzed.  Special  stress  given  to  sonata 
form  and  Bach's  "Well-Tempered  Clavier."  Students  are  encouraged  to 
write  originally  in  forms  thus  analyzed. 

671.  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY  COUNTERPOINT.  Mr.  Ennulat. 

The  contrapuntal  style  and  techniques  of  the  sixteenth  century;  acquaint- 
ance with  species  counterpoint. 

675.    EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  COUNTERPOINT.  Prerequisite:  Music  470. 

Mr.  Ennulat. 

A  study  of  late-Baroque  contrapuntal  techniques  and  styles. 
691.    CHAMBER  MUSIC  ENSEMBLE.   1-6  hours.    (1   per  quarter).  One  hour 

per  week.  Open  to  students  who  can  qualify  in  keyboard,  string,  or  wind 

instruments.  The  Staff. 
710.    ADVANCED  THEORY.  3  hours.  Mr.  Carina. 

A  survey  of  harmonic  and  contrapuntal   resources,   with   emphasis   upon 

aural  and  visual  analysis. 
714.    WORKSHOP  FOR  TEACHERS  IN   MUSIC  EDUCATION.  Mr.  John. 

Study  of  techniques  and  materials  for  the  elementary  school  music  program. 

720,  721.    CHURCH  MUSIC.  5  or  10  hours.  Prerequisite:   3  quarters  of  organ 

study.  Mr.  Ennulat. 

Church  service-playing  including  open  score  reading,  clef  reading,  oratorio 

accompaniment,  and  improvisation.  The  study  of  liturgies,  hymnology,  and 

church  solo  material. 
722.    IMPROVISATION  FOR  THE  CHURCH   MUSICIAN.  2  hours.  Offered 

alternate   years.    Not   given    1969-70.    Prerequisite:    Music    181B02    or   the 
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equivalent  and  Music  234.  Mr.  Ennulat. 

An  introduction  to  the  practice  of  improvisation  at  the  organ  within  the 

framework  of  the  Church  service. 

730.  GENERAL  MUSIC  IN  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOL.  3  hours.  Pre- 
requisite: Music  313.  The  Staff. 

Study  of  structure  and  content  of  general  music  in  the  secondary  school 
with  emphasis  on  teaching  materials  and  techniques. 

731.  PROBLEMS  IN  VOCAL  MUSIC  EDUCATION.  3  hours.  Prerequisites: 
Music  312  and  313.  Mr.  Dooley  or  Mr.  Leonard. 

Detailed  study  of  voice  problems  from  classroom  point  of  view  beginning 
in  elementary  and  continuing  through  secondary  school;  techniques  used 
in  choral  ensembles;  evaluation  of  present  concepts  and  practices. 

732.  PROBLEMS  IN  INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC  EDUCATION.  3  hours.  Pre- 
requisites: Music  312  and  313.  Mr.  Parker 

Study  of  techniques  used  for  development  of  the  instrumental  music  pro- 
gram beginning  in  elementary  and  continuing  through  secondary  school; 
diagnosis   of  problems   relating   to   strings,   woodwinds,    brass,    percussion. 

733.  MUSIC  ADMINISTRATION  AND  CURRICULUM.  3  hours.  Prerequi- 
sites: undergraduate  requirements  in  Education,  Music  312  and  313.  Mr. 
Dooley  or  Mr.  John. 

Development  of  music  curriculum  as  part  of  general  education  planning; 
evaluation  of  school  curricula  and  how  music  can  become  a  functional  part; 
problems  in  music  administration. 

734.  CHORAL  MUSIC  MATERIALS.  3  hours.  Prerequisites:  Music  312  and 
313.  Mr.  Dooley. 

Study  and  evaluation  of  music  literature  available  for  use  in  public  schools 
at  all  levels  of  instruction;  research  in  various  mediums  and  schools  of 
composition  which  can  be  adapted  for  school  use. 

735.  INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC  MATERIALS.  3  hours.  Prerequisites:  Music 
312  and  313.  Mr  Harriman. 

Evaluation  of  materials  available  at  all  levels  of  instruction  for  band, 
orchestra  and  chamber  music;  research  in  materials  of  various  mediums 
and  schools  of  composition  which  can  be  adapted  to  school  use. 

736.  EDITING  AND  ARRANGING.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  Music  325,  326,  or 
327.  Mr.  Dancz. 

Evaluation  of  representative  instrumental  and  vocal  published  scores.  A 
study  of  how  to  adapt  them  to  specific  groups;  transcription  for  large  or 
small  ensembles;  studies  in  timbre,  color,  qualities,  etc.,  of  instruments  and 
voices;  arranging  accompaniments. 

737.  SCORE  ANALYSIS.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  Music  470.  The  Staff. 
Techniques  of  harmonic  and  formal  analysis  and  preparation  of  scores  for 
rehearsal. 

738.  ADVANCED  CONDUCTING.  3  hours.  Prerequisites:  Music  362,  363,  or 
364.  The  Staff. 

An  intensive  study  of  choral  and  instrumental  conducting  techniques  and 
their  application  in  laboratory  sessions. 
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751.  INSTRUMENTAL  TECHNIQUES.  2-6  hours.  (2  per  quarter).  The  Staff. 
An  advanced  study  of  the  performance  and  teaching  techniques  of  wind, 
string  and  percussion  instruments. 

781.  APPLIED  MUSIC.  1-6  hours  (1  per  quarter).  The  Staff. 

One  25-minute  lesson  a  week.  Applied  music  in  secondary  performance 
media  for  graduate  students  in  music  education. 

782.  APPLIED  MUSIC.  2-6  hours  (2  per  quarter).  The  Staff. 

Two  25-minute  private  lessons  a  week  and  one-hour  Seminar  as  arranged. 
Applied  music  for  music  education  graduate  students  in  their  field  of 
concentration. 

785.    APPLIED  MUSIC.  5-15  hours  (5  per  quarter).  The  Staff. 

Two  25-minute  private  lessons  a  week  and  one-hour  Seminar  as  arranged. 
Primarily  for  the  major  performance  medium  of  music  students  in  the 
MFA  program.  Others  by  permission  of  the  head  of  the  Music  Department. 

791.  COLLEGIUM  MUSICUM.  1-3  hours    (1  per  quarter).  Mr.  Politoske. 

A  study  of  the  inter-relationship  of  music  history,  theory,  and  performance. 

792.  CHAMBER  MUSIC  ENSEMBLE.  2  hours.  The  Staff. 

One  hour  a  week.  Preparation  of  representative  works  with  faculty  members 
and  qualified  students. 

793.  CHAMBER  MUSIC  ENSEMBLE.  3  hours.  The  Staff. 

One  hour  a  week.  Preparation  of  representative  works  with  faculty  mem- 
bers and  qualified  students;  to  include  public  recital. 

821.    MUSIC  EDUCATION  SEMINAR.  5  or  10  hours.  Prerequisite:  Music  733. 
Mr.  Dooley  or  Mr.  John. 
A  study  of  basic  principles  and  current  thought  in  music  education. 

860.    SEMINAR   IN   MUSIC  THEORY.   5   or   10   hours.   Prerequisites:    Music 
670,  671,  and  710.  The  Staff. 
A  study  of  theoretical  concepts  from  all  periods  of  Western  Music. 

867.  SPECIAL  STUDIES  OF  COMPOSERS.  5  or  10  hours.  Offered  alternate 
years.  Given  1969-70,  Mr.  Mitchell  or  Mr.  Reilly. 

An  intensive  study  of  the  works  of  selected  composers. 

868.  CHAMBER  MUSIC  LITERATURE.  The  Staff. 

The  study  of  the  important  chamber  music  works  from  the  Italian  Trio 
Sonata  to  Bartok.  Emphasis  on  study  and  analysis  of  major  works. 

869.  PERFORMANCE  PRACTICE.  (Auffuhrungspraxis).  Offered  alternate 
years.  Not  given  1969-70.  The  Staff. 

A  survey  of  the  changing  approaches  found  in  the  performance  of  music  in 
different  periods. 

870.  HISTORY  OF  NOTATION.  Offered  alternate  years.  Given  1969-70.  Mr. 
Politoske. 

A  study  of  the  development  of  notation;  problems  of  transcription. 

871.  AMERICAN  MUSIC.  Offered  alternate  years.  Given  1969-70.  Mr.  Mitchell. 
The  development  of  music  in  North  America  from  1620  to  the  present. 

872.  HISTORY  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 
Offered  every  three  years.  Given  1969-70.  Mr.  Mitchell. 
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A  survey  of  the  development  of  the  various  keyboard,  wind,  string,  and 
percussion  instruments. 

873.  THE  CONCERTO.  Offered  alternate  years.  Not  given  1969-70.  Mr.  Reilly 
or  Mr.  Mitchell. 

A  survey   of   the   concerto   grosso   and   solo   concerto   literature    from    the 
seventeenth  century  to  the  present  day. 

874.  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  MUSIC.  Offered  alternate  years.  Given  1969-70.  Mr. 
Parker. 

A  survey  of  experimental  findings  and  research  methods  in  the  psychology 
of  music. 

875.  RESEARCH  SEMINAR.  5  or  10  hours.  Prerequisite:  twenty  hours  of 
music  literature  courses.  Offered  alternate  years.  Not  given  1969-70.  Mr. 
Mitchell  or  Mr.  Reilly. 

876.  ACOUSTICS  OF  MUSIC.  The  Staff. 

A  study  of  the  physical  nature  of  sound  production  and  transmission,  with 
particular  application  to  musical  instruments,  the  voice,  and  architecture. 

878.  SEMINAR  IN  SACRED  MUSIC  LITERATURE.  Prerequisite:  ten  hours 
of  senior  division  music  literature  courses.  Offered  alternate  years.  Given 
1969-70  Mr.  Mitchell  or  Mr.  Ennulat. 

Historical  development  of  the  large  forms  of  sacred  music:   the  oratorio, 
the  cantata,  the  passion. 

879.  ADVANCED  COMPOSITION.  5  or  10  hours.  Prerequisite:  Music  384  or 
478  and  consent  of  instructor.  Mr.  Gerschefski  or  Mr.  Corina. 

Writing  in  various  forms.  Public  performance  of  major  original  composi- 
tion in  large  form. 

880.  THE  SYMPHONY.  Prerequisite:  ten  hours  of  senior  division  music 
literature  courses.  Offered  every  three  years.  Given  1969-70.  Mr.  Mitchell 
or  Mr.  Reilly. 

Historical  development  of  the  symphony  and  the  orchestra. 

921.    MUSIC  PROBLEMS.  Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing  in  music.  The  Staff. 

Functional  study  of  a  topic  or  problem  significantly  related  to  the  student's 

professional  goal. 
930.    THESIS.  The  Staff. 

PHARMACY 
JOSEPH  P.  LaROCCA 

(Pharmacy  Building,  South  Campus) 

Doctoral  language  requirement:  one  language. 

Graduate  work  leading  to  the  Ph.D.  degree  may  be  pursued  in  the  areas  of 
Pharmacy,  Pharmacology,  or  Medicinal  Chemistry.  The  M.S.  degree  may  be  ob- 
tained in  these  areas  or  in  Pharmacy  Administration  or  Pharmacognosy. 

Graduate  studies  in  Pharmacy  explore  and  define  the  physical  and  chemical 
properties  of  pharmaceutical  systems,  and  the  mechanisms  by  which  medication 
from  these  systems  may  be  made  available  for  utilization  by  the  body.  Areas  of 
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specialization  include  pharmaceutics,  biopharmaceutics,  industrial  pharmacy  and 
hospital  pharmacy.  The  program  in  hospital  pharmacy  is  limited  to  the  M.S. 
degree,  with  a  stud)  and  thesis  option  of  (a)  basic  pharmaceutics,  and  (b)  h<>s 
pital   pharmacy   administration. 

Pharmacology  is  the  study  oi  the  action  of  chemicals  on  living  organisms,  the 
effects  induced  and  their  therapeutic  applications.  As  a  scientific  discipline,  it  is 
based  on  the  physical  and  biological  sciences  with  particular  emphasis  on  phys- 
iology and  chemistry.  Specific  programs  are  available  in  neuropharmacology,  be- 
havioral pharmacology,  biochemical  pharmacology,  cardiovascular  pharmacology 
and   toxicology. 

Medicinal  Chemistry  is  unique  among  the  specialized  areas  of  chemistry,  in 
that  it  requires  a  significant  background  in  the  biological  sciences  as  well  as  a 
thorough  understanding  of  chemistry.  Areas  of  specialization  are  the  synthesis 
of  new  compounds  of  medicinal  interest,  the  relationships  between  physical  and 
chemical  properties  and  biological  activity  and  studies  on  the  mechanisms  of 
ding  action. 

Pharmacognosy  is  that  branch  of  Pharmaceutical  Science  concerned  with  the 
commerce,  identification  and  purification  of  natural  substances  used  as  drug 
products,  and  with  the  isolation,  purification  and  identification  of  the  constit- 
uents of  natural  medical  agents.  Students  majoring  in  Pharmacognosy  will 
have  a  broad  training  in  botany,  chemistry  and  biochemistry. 

An  M.S.  is  offered  in  Pharmacy  Administration  with  two  options  open  to  the 
student.  Option  A,  Social  Sciences  of  Pharmacy,  is  an  interdisciplinary  program. 
Option  B,  Pharmaceutical  Marketing,  is  an  application  of  marketing  science  to 
the  pharmaceutical   field. 

For  any  graduate  course  in  the  area  of  Pharmacy  the  prerequisites  are  two 
senior  division  courses  in  Pharmacy  or  related  subjects.  Graduate  students  in 
Pharmaceutical  Sciences  need  not  have  a  Pharmacy  degree  btit  wrill  be  required 
to  have  an  equivalent  background  in  the  physical  or  biological  sciences.  All 
graduate  students  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy  except  those  majoring  in  Hospital 
Pharmacy  and  Pharmacy  Administration  are  required  to  take  Pharmacy  809, 
823  and  840,  in  addition  to  other  specified  courses  appropriate  to  their  field  of 
endeavor. 

Unless  otherwise  specified,  all  laboratory  periods  are  three  hours. 

721.  SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  SCIENCES.  5  hours. 
The  Staff. 

A  study  of  specialized  pharmaceutical  systems,  processes,  and  techniques, 
including  assignment  of  current  literature  and  student  presentations. 

722.  INDUSTRIAL   PHARMACY   I.    By   permission.    Two   lectures   and    nine 
laboratory  hours.  Mr.  Luzzi,  Mr.  Price. 

Lectures  to  include  a  study  of  different  equipment  used  in  pharmaceutical 
manufacturing.  Laboratory  work  to  involve  pilot  plant  scale  manufac- 
turing. 

723.  INDUSTRIAL  PHARMACY  II.   By   permission.  Two  hours  lecture  and 
nine  hours  laboratory.  Mr.  Luzzi,  Mr.  Price. 
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Lecture  and  laboratory  work  will  place  special  emphasis  on  the  more 
complicated  procedures  encountered  in  manufacturing.  Methods  and 
standards  of  pharmaceutical  materials  will  be  included. 

724.  INSTITUTIONAL  PHARMACY.  3  hours.  2-hour  lecture  and  3  hour 
laboratory.   Mr.   Sumner. 

A  course  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  operation  of  a  hospital 
pharmacy  with  emphasis  on  administration  and  professional  services. 

726.  STERILE  PRODUCTS  AND  TECHNIQUES.  5  hours.  2-hour  lecture 
and  9  hours  laboratory.  Mr.  Summer. 

Principles  of  manufacture  and  control  of  sterile  products  intended  for 
injection,  including  aseptic  techniques,  methods  of  sterilization,  and  prep- 
aration of  injections  in  small  volumes. 

727.  HOSPITAL  ADMINISTRATION  AND  MANAGEMENT.  5  hours.  Pre- 
requisite: Pharm.  724,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Mr.  Sumner  and  Mr.  Fechtel. 
A  study  of  the  history,  types,  organizational  structure,  and  operational 
policies  and  procedures  of  hospitals.  Emphasis  is  given  to  the  role  and 
function  of  each  department  and  how  it  relates  to  the  pharmaceutical  ser- 
vices as  well  as  problems  arising  from  internal  and  external  factors. 

781-782-783.  PHARMACOLOGY.  12  hours.  (4  hours  each  quarter).  Phar- 
macology Staff.  Four  hours  weekly  for  781,  three  hours  lecture  and  one 
laboratory  weekly  for  782  and  783.  Required  for  graduate  students  major- 
ing in  pharmacology  having  undergraduate  degrees  in  fields  other  than 
pharmacy.  Prerequisites:  Pharmacy  441,  447  and  450  or  equivalent  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

Drugs  are  discussed  as  to  their  pharmacological  actions,  toxicology,  and 
therapeutic-application. 

803.  PHARMACY  SEMINAR.  0-10  hours.  Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing.  The 
Staff. 

Semi-formal  meetings  for  discussion  of  research  and  new  developments  in 
the  field. 

809.  INTRODUCTION  TO  MEDICINAL  CHEMISTRY.  5  hours.  Prerequi- 
site: Pharm.  441  or  its  equivalent.  Mr.  Honigberg,  Mr.  LaRocca,  Mr.  Mar- 
tinelli. 

A  detailed  study  of  the  correlation  of  chemical  structure  with  biological 
activity  will  be  presented  with  special  emphasis  on  the  relation  of  physico- 
chemical  properties  to  biological  response. 

810.  PHARMACEUTICAL  CONTROL  AND  ANALYSIS.  Two  lectures  and 
six  laboratory  hours.  Mr.  Millikan,  Mr.  Stewart,  Mr.  Martinelli. 
Lectures,  reading  and  analytical  procedures  of  more  complicated  nature 
taken  from  U.S.P.,  N.F.,  and  A.O.A.C. 

811-812.  SYNTHETIC  MEDICINAL  PRODUCTS.  10  hours.  Five  lecture  hours 
a  quarter  for  two  quarters.  Mr.  Honigberg,  Mr.  LaRocca,  Mr.  Martinelli, 
Mr.  Blanton. 

The  chemistry  and  synthesis  of  organic  medicinal  agents,  etc.  Special 
emphasis  to  be  placed  on  correlation  of  structure  with  physiological  activity 
and  industrial  application  of  processes. 
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814-815.    ORGANIC  PHARMACEUTICAL  SYNTHESIS.  5  to   10  hours.  One 
conference  and  eight  laboratory  hours.  Medicinal  Chemistry  Staff. 
Application  of  synthetic  procedures  in  the  preparation  oi  various  medicinal 

chemicals  and  their  intermediates. 

816-817.    NATURAL       MEDICINAL       PRODUCTS,       SYNTHESIS       AND 

DEGRADATION.   10  hours.   Prerequisite:   Pharm.  809.  Mr.  Gibson,  Mr. 

Thompson,  Mr.  Schramm. 

The  chemistry,   biochemistry,   biogenesis,   and   pharmacological   properties 

of  naturally  occurring  medicinal  agents  will  be  covered.  Fundamental  prin- 

( iples  rather  than  exhaustive  coverage  will  be  stressed. 
818.    NATURAL  PRODUCTS-POLYMERS   IN    MEDICINAL  CHEMISTRY. 

3  hours.  Prerequisites:   Chem.  630-1-2  and  Pharm.  809.  Mr.  Honigberg. 

The  determination  of  structure   and   the   synthesis   of  biologically   active 

natural    polymers    with    special    emphasis    on    peptides,    polypeptides    and 

proteins. 
823-824.    ADVANCED   PHYSICAL  PHARMACY.    10   hours.    10  hours   lecture. 

Mr.  Cadwallader,  Mr.  Luzzi. 

Discussion  of  advanced  physical  chemical  methods  as  they  apply  to  pharma- 
ceutical problems  and  phenomena. 
830.    RADIATION    PRINCIPLES.    Prerequisite:    Pharmacy    446.    Two    hours 

lectures  and  two  3-hour  laboratories.  Mr.  LaRocca,  Mr.  Hamdy  and  Mr. 

Johnston. 

Principles  and  techniques  of  radiochemistry  and  radiobiology  as  applied  to 

pharmacy. 

840.  PHYSICO-CHEMICAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  DRUG  ACTION.  5  hours.  Pre- 
requisite: Pharm.  583  or  its  equivalent.  The  Pharmacology  Staff. 

A  detailed  study  of  the  general  principles  governing  drug  absorption,  dis- 
tribution, metabolism  and  excretion. 

841.  PHYSICO-CHEMICAL  PRINCIPALS  OF  DRUG  ACTION.  5  hours.  Pre- 
requisite: Pharm.  840.  The  Pharmacology  and  Medicinal  Chemistry  Staff. 
A  study  of  the  interrelationships  between  drug  molecules  and  their  physio- 
logic receptors. 

842-843.  ADVANCED  PHARMACOLOGY.  8  hours.  Prerequisite:  Pharm.  840. 
The  Pharmacology  Staff. 

A  study  of  the  actions  and  mechanisms  of  action  of  specific  drugs  at  the 
molecular  level,  as  reported  in  the  recent  literature. 

844.  METHODS  IN  PHARMACOLOGICAL  RESEARCH.  3  hours  lecture  and 
6  hours  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  Pharmacy  581  and  Statistics  622  or  626. 
Mr.  Iturrian  and  Mr.  Mokler. 

A  review  of  classical  and  biochemical  methods  used   in  evaluating  com- 
pounds for  their  pharmacologic  activity. 

850.  PROBLEMS  IN  PHARMACEUTICAL  MARKETING.  5  hours.  Prereq- 
uisite: Granduate  standing.  The  Pharmacy  Administration  Staff. 
An  in-depth  examination  of  drug  marketing  experiences.  Special  emphasis 
is  placed  on  the  problems  which  arise  in  seeking  a  satisfactory  relation- 
ship between  the  manufacturer,  wholesaler,  retailer,  and  the  institutional 
sectors. 
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851.  SEMINAR   IN    MEDICAL   CARE    PROGRAMS.   5    hours.    Prerequisite: 
Graduate  standing.  The  Pliarmacy  Administration  Staff. 

A  comprehensive  examination  of  the  state  of  the  nation's  health,  the  dis- 
tribution of  health  care  facilities,  and  the  various  programs,  both  public 
and  private,  designed  to  improve  the  quality  and  distribution  of  health 
care  throughout  the  United  States.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  changes 
which  are  taking  place  in  the  delivery  of  medical  services  in  the  United 
States  and  how  these  changes  relate  to  the  need  for  medical  care. 

852.  DRUG    MARKETING   AND    MEDIA.    5    hours.    Prerequisite:    Graduate 
standing,  MKT  561,  STA  621.  Mr.  Kotzan. 

An  intensive  evaluation  of  measuring  techniques  of  drug  advertising  mes- 
sages with  emphasis  on  the  media  of  direct  mail,  medical  detail  men,  and 
journal  advertising. 
930.    THESIS.  5  hours.  Staff. 

PHILOSOPHY  AND  RELIGION 
WILLIAM  T.  BLACKSTONE 

(Peabody  Hall,  North  Campus) 
PHILOSOPHY 

The  Department  offers  a  comprehensive  program,  covering  the  major  areas  of 
philosophical  study,  leading  to  the  M.A.  and  the  Ph.D.  degrees.  Various  ap- 
proaches, including  historical  studies,  linguistic  analysis,  logical  analysis,  and 
phenomenology  are  represented  by  the  faculty.  Particular  areas  of  study  empha- 
sized are  epistemology,  ethics,  history  of  philosophy,  logic,  metaphysics,  philos- 
ophy of  education,  philosophy  of  religion,  philosophy  of  science,  and  political 
philosophy.  The  graduate  program  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  broad  and 
thorough  training  in  the  basic  areas  of  philosophy  with  a  specialization  in  some 
field  of  particular  interest  to  him.  Admission  is  restricted  so  as  to  encourage  a 
close  student-faculty  relationship. 

For  the  M.A.  degree,  reading  knowledge  of  one  foreign  language  is  required; 
for  the  Ph.D.,  one  foreign  language,  and  a  second  language  and/or  knowledge 
of  areas  cognate  to  philosophy. 

Unless  otherwise  stated,  two  senior  division  courses  in  philosophy  are  pre- 
requisite to  the  following  courses: 

602.    EXISTENTIALISM.  Miss  Stein. 

An  examination  of  the  sources  of  European  existentialism  in  Husserl, 
Nietzsche  and  Kierkegaard  followed  by  a  critical  consideration  of  repre- 
sentative works  of  such  contemporary  figures  as  Heidegger,  Jaspers,  Sartre, 
Marcel,  Merleau-Ponty  and  Buber. 

604.  CLASSICAL  AMERICAN   PHILOSOPHERS.   Prerequisite:   At  least  one 
course  in  philosophy  other  than  258.  Mr.  Clarke. 

A  study  of  the  major  writings  of  C.  S.  Pierce,  William  James,  and  John 
Dewey  and  their  influence  on  the  development  of  contemporary  philosophy. 

605.  ETHICAL  THEORY.  Mr.  Blackstonc,  Mr.  Granrose. 

A  study  of  the  meaning  and  justification  of  fundamental  ethical  principles 
and  concepts. 
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<>(>s.     (RELIGION)  PHILOSOPHY  OF  RELIGION.   Prerequisite:   Two  senior 
division  courses  in  philosophy  <>r  religion.  Mr.  Ayers. 
A  critical  stud)  concerning  the  meaning,  nature,  and  validity   ol   religious 
discourse,  beliefs,  and  practices,  involving  theories  concerning  the  existence 
and  nature  of  God  and  man's  relation  to  God. 

610.  (HISTORY)  PHILOSOPHY  Ol    HISTORY.  Prerequisite:  Ten  hours  in 
philosophy  or  history  <>r  cognate  subject-area.  Mr.  Cebik. 

An  introduction  to  both  classical  and  modern  views  on  the  nature  of 
history.  Consideration  will  be  given  to  the  analysis  of  the  conceptual 
foundations  ol  historical  methods,  theories  of  explanation,  the  problem  of 
historical  objectivity,  and  the  purpose  of  history  and  its  relation  to  other 
disciplines. 

611.  (ART)  AESTHETICS.   Mr.  Granrose. 

A  critical  survey  <>I  philosophical  theories  about  the  arts  (for  example, 
painting,  literature,  and  music).  Attention  will  be  given  to  such  topics  as 
the  function  of  art  in  society  and  the  problem  of  justifying  aesthetic  judg- 
ments. 

614.    PHILOSOPHY    OF    LANGUACE.     Prerequisite:     Philosophy    258.    Mr. 
Clarke,  Mr.  Severens,  Mr.  Harris. 

A  critical  stuck  of  topics  such  as  formal  and  ordinary  languages,  meaning, 
reference,  truth,  definition,  analyticity,  ambiguity,  metaphor,  symbolism, 
and  the  uses  of  language. 

616.     (LAW)  PHILOSOPHY  OF  LAW.   Prequisite:   Ten  hours  of  philosophy, 
political  science  or  Law.  Mr.  Blackstone,  Mr.  Nemetz. 

A  study  of  the  nature  and  function  of  law  with  emphasis  on  the  interpreta- 
tion and  application  of  the  law  in  the  judicial  process.  Readings  in  classical 
and  contemporary  schools  of  the  philosophy  of  Law. 

620.  HISTORY  OF  PHILOSOPHY,  ANCIENT.  Prerequisite:   Philosophy  104 
or  consent  of  instructor.  Mr.  Clarke,  Mr.  Nemetz. 

A  course  in  the  primary  works  of  the  great  ancient  philosophers,  especially 
the  writings  of  Plato  and  Aristotle. 

621.  HISTORY    OF    PHILOSOPHY,    MEDIEVAL.    Prerequisite:     Philosophy 
104  or  consent  of  instructor.  Mr.  Nemetz. 

Selected  readings  in  the  works  of  the  great  medieval  philosophers,  especially 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas  and  St.  Augustine. 

622.  HISTORY  OF  PHILOSOPHY,   MODERN.   Prerequisite:    Philosophy    104 
or  consent  of  instructor.  The  Staff. 

Traces  the  development  of  European  philosophy  up  to  the  nineteenth 
<  entury. 

644.    SYMBOLIC  LOGIC.  Prerequisite:  Philosophy  258  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Mr.    Clarke. 

An  advanced  course  dealing  with  both  traditional  and  modern  methods  in 
logic,  especially  the  contributions  of  symbolic  and  mathematical  logic. 

650.     CONTEMPORARY   PHILOSOPHY.   Mr.   Clarke,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Harri- 
son, Mr.  Severens. 
Selected  readings  in  important  philosophers  of  the  19th  and  20th  centuries, 
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including  such  thinkers  as  Nietzsche,  Mill,  Marx,  Spencer,  Bergson,  James, 
Royce,  Dewey,  Whitehead,  and  Santayana.  The  program  is  left  flexible 
to  allow  for  divergent  interests  and  needs  of  students  and  to  permit  con- 
sideration of  significant  current  materials. 

659.  PHILOSOPHY  OF  NATURAL  SCIENCE.  Prerequisite:  Two  senior  di- 
vision courses  in  philosophy  or  mathematics,  including  Philosophy  258. 
Mr.  Burton,  Mr.  Harrison,  Mr.  Kleiner. 

The  investigation  of  such  topics  as  the  logical  structure  of  scientific  hy- 
potheses and  or  laws,  and  the  problems  of  their  meaning  and  confirma- 
tion; the  general  patterns  of  scientific  explanation;  and  the  ideals  of  pre- 
diction and  control. 

660.  METAPHYSICS  AND  EPISTEMOLOGY.  Prerequisite:  At  least  one 
course  in  philosophy.  Mr.  Clarke,  Mr.  Nemetz,  Mr.  Severens. 

The  problems  of  metaphysics  and  the  relationship  of  metaphysical  concepts 
to  the  theory  of  knowledge. 

671.     (SOCIOLOGY)    PHILOSOPHY    OF    SOCIAL    SCIENCE.    Prerequisite: 
Permission  of  instructor.  Mr.  Harrison  and  Mr.  Robinson. 
A  study  of  the  methods  and  problems  of  inductive  reasoning,  including  the 
nature  of  probable  inference,  techniques  of  verification,  and  the  structure  of 
scientific  explanations,  with  special  reference  to  the  social  sciences. 

674.  (PSYCHOLOGY)  PHILOSOPHY  OF  MIND.  Prerequisite:  At  least  one 
course  in  psychology  or  a  related  field.  Mr.  Harrison. 

A  critical  study  of  the  philosophical  implications  of  alternative  approaches 
to  psychology  such  as  the  behavioral,  the  psycho-analytic,  the  phenomeno- 
logical,  with  particular  attention  to  such  problematic  areas  as  the  nature 
and  validation  of  psychological  concepts,  laws,  and  theories,  and  knowledge 
of  other  minds. 

685.  (POLITICAL  SCIENCE)  POLITICAL  PHILOSOPHIES  OF  ANCIENT, 
MEDIEVAL,  AND  EARLY  MODERN  TIMES. 

686.  (POLITICAL  SCIENCE)  POLITICAL  PHILOSOPHIES  OF  RECENT 
TIMES. 

800,  801,  802.  PHILOSOPHICAL  SYSTEMS  OF  PLATO,  ARISTOTLE,  AND 
THE  MIDDLE  AGES.  5  hours  each.  Prerequisite:  At  least  three  courses 
in  philosophy.  Mr.  Blackstone,  Mr.  Nemetz. 

A  study  of  the  philosophical  systems  of  the  classical  pre-modern  philoso- 
phers. 800  deals  with  the  thought  of  Plato,  801  with  Aristotle  and  802  with 
the  Middle  Ages. 

803.     (EDUCATION)  PHILOSOPHY  OF  EDUCATION.  Mr.  Newsome. 

808.  SEMINAR  IN  PHILOSOPHY  OF  RELIGION.  Mr.  Blackstone,  Mr. 
Clarke. 

A  critical  study  of  major  topics  in  the  philosophy  of  religion  such  as  the 
nature  and  existence  of  God,  the  problem  of  evil,  and  the  character  of 
religious  discourse. 

810,  811,  812.  PHILOSOPHICAL  SYSTEMS  OF  CONTINENTAL  RATION- 
ALISM,   BRITISH    EMPIRICISM,    AND    KANT.    5    hours    each.    Pre- 
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requisite:  At  least  three  courses  in  philosophy.  Mr.  O'Briant,  Mr.  Black- 
stone,  Mr.  Clarke. 

A  study  of  the  philosophical  systems  of  the  classical  modern  philosophers. 
810  deals  with  Continental  Rationalism,  811  with  British  Empiricism!  and 

812  with  Kant. 

814a,  l».  (  RECENT  AM)  CONTEMPORARY  PHILOSOPHY.  5-15  hours. 
Prerequisite:  At  Least  three  courses  in  philosophy.  The  Staff. 

A  critical  study  of  recent  and  contemporary  philosophical  positions  such 
as  logical  empiricism,   pragmatism,   analysis,    Marxism  and  existentialism. 

820a.  I).  (.  SEMINAR  IN  HISTORY  OF  PHILOSOPHY.  5-15  hours.  Prereq- 
uisite: Ten  hours  of  advanced  work  in  philosophy  or  consent  of  instructor. 
The  Staff. 

A  study  of  philosophical  topics  and  problems  as  found  in  the  works  of 
ancient,  medieval,  and  modern  philosophers. 

830a,  b,  c.  SEMINAR  IN  POLITICAL  PHILOSOPHY.  5-15  hours.  Prereq- 
uisite: Ten  hours  of  advanced  work  in  philosophy  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Mr.  Blackstone. 

A  critical  analysis  of  problems  and  topics  in  classical  and  contemporary 
political  philosophy. 

840a,  b,  c.    SEMINAR  IN  ETHICS.  5-15  hours.  Mr.  Blackstone. 

A  critical  analysis  of  problems  and  topics  in  classical  and  contemporary 
moral  philosophy. 

849a,  b,  c.    SEMINAR  IN  PROBLEMS  OF  LOGIC.  5-15  hours.   Prerequisite: 
Philosophy   111    (ill  or  its  equivalent.  Mr.  Clarke,  Mr.  Harrison. 
An  investigation  into  some  of  the  major  problems  in  contemporary  logic, 
such  as  semiotics,  deductive  systems,  metamathematics  and  the  problems  of 
induction. 

859.    SEMINAR   IN    PHILOSOPHY   OF   SCIENCE.    Prerequisite:    Philosophy 
444/644  or  its  equivalent.  Mr.  Kleiner. 

A  critical  study  of  basic  concepts  in  science  such  as  explanation,  descrip- 
tion, prediction,  law,  cause,  theory,  confirmation,  probability,  observation 
and  measurement. 

860a,  b,  c.  SEMINAR  IN  METAPHYSICS  AND  EPISTEMOLOGY.  5-15 
hours.  Prerequisite:  Ten  hours  of  advanced  work  in  philosophy  or  consent 
of  instructor.   The  Staff. 

A  critical  study  of  various  metaphysical  systems  and  theories  of  knowledge 
and  related  problems  in  these  areas. 

870a,  b,  c.    PROBLEMS   AND   TOPICS   IN    PHILOSOPHY.    5-15   hours.    Pre- 
requisite:  Ten  hours  of  advanced  work  in  philosophy,  or  consent  of  in- 
structor.  The  Staff. 
A  systematic  study  of  philosophical  positions  and  problems. 

880a,  b,  c.  READINGS  AND  RESEARCH  IN  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  PHI- 
LOSOPHY. 5-15  hours.  Prerequisite:  Ten  hours  of  advanced  work  in  phi- 
losophy or  consent  of  instructor.  The  Staff. 

Directed  reading  and  research  in  philosophy  in  area  (s)  of  a  student's  special 
interest. 
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930.    THESIS.  The  Graduate  Faculty. 

RELIGION 

Ten  hours  in  religion  or  a  cognate  subject-area  or  consent  of  instructor  is  pre- 
requisite for  the  following  courses: 

600.    HISTORY  OF  RELIGIONS.  Mr.  Ayers. 

A  survey  of  the  nature  of  early  and  primitive  religions  and  the  main  out- 
lines of  the  chief  living  religions  of  the  world.  The  method  will  be  both 
historical  and  analytical. 

610.  OLD  TESTAMENT  LITERATURE.  Mr.  Ayers. 

A  study  of  the  nature,  content  and  problems  of  Old  Testament  Literature, 
with  particular  attention  given  to  historical  data,  literary  forms,  and  out- 
standing personalities. 

611.  NEW  TESTAMENT  LITERATURE.  Mr.  Ayers. 

A  study  of  the  nature,  content  and  problems  of  New  Testament  Literature, 
with  particular  attention  given  to  the  political,  social  and  religious  back- 
ground of  Judaism  out  of  which  Christianity  sprang,  the  life  of  Jesus,  the 
immediate  foreground  of  an  expanding  church. 

630.    THE  PROPHETIC  MOVEMENT.  Mr.  Ayers. 

A  study  of  the  development  of  Hebrew  religion  from  its  early,  more  primi- 
tive stages  to  the  high  point  attained  in  the  social,  ethical  and  spiritual 
teachings  of  the  great  writing  prophets  of  Israel. 

640.    THE  TEACHINGS  OF  JESUS.  Mr.  Ayers. 

Although  primarily  a  study  of  what  Jesus  taught,  attention  is  given  to  the 
literary  and  environmental  background  of  his  teaching,  the  historical  life 
of  the  teacher,  and  the  contemporary  validity  of  what  he  taught. 

PHYSICS 
J.  H.  HENKEL 

(Physics  Building,  South  Campus) 

Doctoral  language  requirement;  one  foreign  language  in  depth. 

The  Department  of  Physics  and  Astronomy  offers  graduate  work  leading  to 
the  M.S.  and  Ph.D.  degrees  in  Physics.  The  major  research  in  the  Department  is 
conducted  in  the  following  fields:  atomic  and  molecular  physics,  nuclear  physics, 
solid  state  physics,  general  relativity,  field  theory,  and  low  temperature  physics. 
Experimental  research  is  conducted  in  on-campus  laboratories  for  nuclear  physics, 
atomic  and  molecular  physics,  low  temperature  physics,  and  solid  state  physics. 
In  addition  to  these,  the  experimental  facilities  at  the  Oak  Ridge  National  Lab- 
oratory are  available  and  are  used  quite  frequently.  Theoretical  research  in  the 
above  areas  are  aided  by  the  facilities  of  the  Computing  Center. 

Prospective  students  desiring  financial  aid  should  submit  all  application  ma- 
terial to  the  Graduate  School  by  February  15. 
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600.    PHYSICS  SEMINAR.  One  hour  credit  pei  quarter.  Two  hours  per  week. 
Required  of  all  graduate  students  in  Physics.  Staff. 
Discussion  of  various  topics  in  the  field  of  physics. 

604-605.  THEORETICAL  MECHANICS  (1  hours  each).  Four  hours  of  recita- 
tion per  week.  Prerequisite  for  604:  Physics  332  or  333.  Corequisite  for  604: 
Mathematics  601  or  658.  Staff. 

These  courses  develop  within  the  framework  of  Newtonian  principles: 
statics,  kinematics  and  dynamics  of  a  particle  and  of  systems  of  particles, 
mechanics  of  continuous  media,  and  Lagrange's  equations. 

620-621.  ELECTRICITY  AND  MAGNETISM  (4  hours  each).  Four  hours  of 
recitation  per  week.  Prerequisite  for  620:  Physics  332  and  Mathematics 
601  or  658.  Staff. 

Beginning  with  the  experimentally  determined  laws  of  Coulomb,  Ampere, 
Biot-Savart,  Faraday,  and  others  the  fundamental  methods  of  Gauss  and 
Stokes  will  be  applied  to  develop  logically  the  theory  as  embodied  in 
Maxwell's  equations. 

624-625.    ELECTRONICS  AND  ELECTRICAL  AIDS  TO  MEASUREMENTS. 

Prerequisites:   Physics  128,  229  or  239,  Mathematics  253-254.   The  Staff. 
These  courses  are  a  study  of  circuit  theory,  basic  electronic  devices,  ampli- 
fiers, feedback,  pulse,  and  digital  circuits. 

630.  THERMODYNAMICS.  Prerequisite:  Physics  332  or  333  and  Mathematics 
658.  The  Staff. 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  laws  of  thermodynamics  and  their  application 
to  the  fundamental  concepts  of  physics. 

631.  KINETIC  THEORY  AND  STATISTICAL  MECHANICS.  Prerequisite: 
Physics  604  and  630.  The  Staff. 

This  course  is  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  statistical  mechanics  and  its 
application  to  the  study  of  gases. 

635.  (also  Biology  635)  INTRODUCTION  TO  BIOPHYSICAL  THEORY. 
Prerequisite:  At  least  one  year  each  of  physics,  chemistry,  biology,  and 
calculus.   Mr.   Shear. 

The  applications  of  thermodynamics,  statistical  mechanics,  and  non-equi- 
librium thermodynamics  to  biological  problems.  Various  mathematical 
models  of  the  structure  and  dynamics  of  biological  systems,  from  the  molec- 
ular to  the  population  level,  will  also  be  considered. 

640.  METHODS  OF  THEORETICAL  PHYSICS.  Prerequisite:  Physics  604  and 
Mathematics  658.  The  Staff. 

A  course  stressing  the  application  of  advanced  mathematics  to  the  solution 
of  the  ordinary  and  partial  differential  equations  encountered  in  courses 
in  advanced  physics.  Some  of  the  subjects  studied  are:  Fourier  series,  Bessel 
functions,  Legendre  polynomials,  and  solutions  of  the  wave  equation,  La- 
place's equation,  and  other  linear  partial  differential  equations  in  different 
coordinate  systems. 

650.    ATOMIC  PHYSICS.  Prerequisite:   Physics  604.   The  Staff. 

This  course  develops  atomic  theory  as  may  be  determined  from  optical 
and  X-ray  spectra  and  the  interaction  of  atoms  with  electric  and  magnetic 
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fields.  Atomic  spectra  will  be  interpreted  with  the  aid  of  Schrodinger's 
wave  equation. 

665,  666,  667.    EXPERIMENTAL   PHYSICS    (3   hours  each).   Eight  hours   of 
laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  Physics  650.  The  Staff. 
Laboratory  courses  in  which  the  student  uses  modern  experimental  tech- 
niques to  investigate  phenomena  in  atomic,  molecular,  nuclear,  and  solid 
state  physics. 

672-673.  NUCLEAR  STRUCTURE  (4  hours  each).  Four  hours  of  recitation 
per  week.  Prerequisite  for  672:  Physics  650.  The  Staff. 

These  courses  are  designed  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  theory  of  nuclear 
structure  as  it  has  been  inferred  from  quantum  mechanical  considerations 
and  the  study  of  experimental  data  on  radioactivity  and  nuclear  reactions. 

682,  683.  SOLID  STATE  PHYSICS  (4  hours  each).  Four  hours  of  recitation 
per  week.  Prerequisite  for  682:  Physics  604;  Physics  630  desirable.  The  Staff. 
These  courses  are  a  study  of  the  elastic,  electrical,  magnetic,  and  thermal 
properties  of  solids  and  cover  such  topics  as:  crystal  structure,  X-ray  and 
neutron  diffraction,  elasticity,  crystal  imperfections,  thermal  and  electrical 
conduction,  spin  resonance,  the  photoelectric  effect,  and  band  theory. 

727.  MECHANICS.  Four  lectures  and  discussions,  and  one  two-hour  labora- 
tory per  week.  Prerequisite:  15  hours  of  physics.  The  Staff. 

This  course  is  designed  to  aid  the  secondary  school  teacher  in  dealing  with 
problems  in  mechanics.  The  effective  presentation  of  physical  concepts  in 
mechanics  will  be  stressed. 
For  credit  toward  Master  of  Education  degree  only. 

728.  HEAT,  SOUND,  AND  LIGHT.  Four  lectures  and  discussions,  and  one 
2-hour  laboratory  period  per  week.  Prerequisite:  15  hours  of  Physics. 
The  Staff. 

This  course  is  designed  to  aid  the  physics  teacher  in  dealing  with  problems 
in  heat,  sound,  and  light  which  may  arise  in  his  teaching.  The  factors  in- 
volved in  the  effective  presentation  of  physical  concepts  in  these  areas  will 
be  emphasized. 
For  credit  toward  Master  of  Education  degree  only. 

729.  ELECTRICITY,  MAGNETISM,  AND  MODERN  PHYSICS.  Four  lec- 
tures and  discussions  and  one  2-hour  laboratory  period  per  week.  Prerequi- 
site: 15  hours  of  Physics.  The  Staff. 

This  course  is  designed  to  aid  the  physics  teacher  in  dealing  with  problems 
in  electricity,  magnetism,  and  modern  physics  which  arise  in  his  teaching. 
The  factors  involved  in  effective  presentation  of  physical  concepts  in  these 
areas  will  be  emphasized. 

For  credit  toward  Master  of  Education  degree  only. 
791.    ASTRONOMY  FOR  TEACHERS.  Four  hours  of  recitation  and  two  hours 
of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:   10  hours  of  Physics  or  20  hours  of 
physical  sciences.  Mr.  Reuning. 

Discussions,  lectures,  and  laboratory  exercises  focused  on  the  problems  that 
are  involved  in  science  teaching  in  the  secondary  schools  relative  to  astro- 
nomical concepts  and  procedures.  For  credit  toward  Master  of  Education 
degree  only. 
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801,  802,  803.  ADVANCED  ANALYTICAL  MECHANICS  (5  hours  each). 
Three  hours  of  recitation  per  week.  Prerequisites  for  801:  Physics  605. 
The  Staff. 

Systems  or  particles,  D'Alembert's  principle,  principle  of  least  action,  Ham- 
ilton's principle,  generalized  coordinates,  Poisson  brackets,  and  the  Hamil- 
ton-Jacobi  equation. 

810,  811,  812.  QUANTUM  MECHANICS.  5  hours  each.  Three  hours  of  recita- 
tion per  week.  Prerequisites  for  810:  Physics  621  and  Physics  803.  The  Staff. 
Basic  principles  of  quantum  theory,  wave  mechanics,  and  the  application 
of  these  principles  to  problems  in  modern  physics. 

815-816.    ADVANCED  QUANTUM  THEORY.  Prerequisites:   Physics  812  and 
Physics  822.  The  Staff. 
Relativistic  quantum  mechanics  and  quantum  field  theory. 

820,  821,  822.  ADVANCED  ELECTROMAGNETIC  THEORY.  5  hours  each. 
Three  hours  of  recitation  per  week.  Prerequisites  for  Physics  820:  Physics 
621.  The  Staff. 

Maxwell's  equations  are  assumed  initially  and  used  to  investigate  classical 
electromagnetic  phenomena.  A  formulation  of  the  field  equations  is  de- 
veloped in  a  spacetime  continuum.  Beginning  with  the  static  phenomena 
the  study  will  include  the  theory  of  multipoles,  the  radiation  and  propaga- 
tion of  electromagnetic  waves,  and  the  related  reflection,  refraction,  dif- 
fraction and  dispersion  phenomena. 

830,  831,  832.  STATISTICAL  MECHANICS.  5  hours  each.  Three  hours  of 
recitation  per  week.  Prerequisite  for  Physics  830:  Physics  812.  Mr.  Henkel. 
A  study  of  the  basic  theory  of  statistical  mechanics  and  its  applications 
to  the  solution  of  some  fundamental  problems  in  physics. 

850,  851,  852.  MOLECULAR  SPECTRA  AND  STRUCTURE  OF  DIATOMIC 
AND  POLYATOMIC  MOLECULES.  5  hours  each.  Three  hours  of  recita- 
tion per  week.  Prerequisite  for  850:  Physics  650;  Physics  810.  Mr.  Cooper, 
Mr.  Burkhard. 

A  study  of  the  structure  of  molecules  as  may  be  determined  from  their 
rotational,  vibrational,  and  electronic  spectra.  The  theory  of  molecular 
spectra  will  be  presented  for  diatomic  and  selected  polyatomic  molecules. 

855,  856.  INFRARED  SPECTROSCOPY.  5  hours  each.  Three  hours  of  recita- 
tion per  week.  Prerequisite  for  855:  Physics  650.  Mr.  Sears. 
A  study  of  the  origin  of  infrared  spectra  in  polyatomic  and  polymeric 
molecules.  Infrared  spectrophotometer  instrumentation,  infrared  determin- 
ation of  molecular  structure,  qualitative  analysis  and  quantitative  analysis 
of  organic  compounds  will  be  treated. 

873,  874,  875.  NUCLEAR  THEORY.  5  hours  each.  Three  hours  of  recitation 
per  week.  Prerequisite  for  873:  Physics  672  and  Physics  812.  Mr.  Duncan. 
A  course  in  advanced  nuclear  theory.  Some  of  the  topics  covered  are: 
multiple  radiations,  polarization  phenomena,  resonance  theory,  and  nuclear 
scattering  phenomena. 

882,  883,  884.  ADVANCED  SOLID  STATE  PHYSICS.  5  hours  each.  Three 
hours  of  recitation  per  week.  Prerequisites  for  882:  Physics  682  and  Physics 
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810.  Mr.  Henkel. 

A  discussion  of  the  quantum  theory  of  solids. 
890,  891,  892.    ADVANCED  TOPICS.  5  hours  each.  Three  hours  of  recitation 

per  week.  Prerequisite  for  890:  Physics  810.  The  Staff. 

This  course  consists  of  current  and  advanced  topics  in  physics. 
930.    RESEARCH.   The  Staff. 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  PHARMACOLOGY 
JOHN  M.  BOWEN 

(Veterinary  Building,  South  Campus) 
Doctoral  language  requirement;  one  language. 

Candidates  for  the  Master  of  Science  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  Physiology 
or  Pharmacology  must  have  a  Bachelor  of  Science  or  a  Doctor  of  Veterinary 
Medicine  degree  from  a  college  or  university  approved  by  the  University  of  Geor- 
gia. Research  opportunities  are  offered  in  neurophysiology  and  neuropharma- 
cology, emphasizing  pharmacokinetics  and  molecular  pharmacological  principles; 
sensory  physiology  and  bioelectronics,  with  emphasis  on  vision,  audition,  and 
navigation;  physiological  chemistry  and  digestive  physiology,  particularly  from 
a  comparative  biochemical  aspect;  endocrinology  and  reproductive  physiology; 
and  cardio-pulmonary  physiology  with  emphasis  on  the  comparative  biomedical 
aspects  of  avian  and  mammalian  species. 

Certain  minimum  requirements  in  addition  to  those  required  by  the  Graduate 
School  must  be  met.  Students  will  be  held  responsible  for  mathematics  through 
calculus  and/or  statistics  423  or  equivalent  and  physics  through  electricity. 

605.  ANIMAL  PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  Per- 
mission of  instructor.  Three  lectures  and  one  4-hour  laboratory.  (Spring 
quarter).  Mr.  Huber. 

Integrated  functional  aspects  of  the  metabolic,  respiratory  and   transport 
systems  of  the  animal  body  from  a  chemical  standpoint. 

606.  COMPARATIVE  MAMMALIAN  PHYSIOLOGY.  5  hours.  Prerequisite: 
Permission  of  instructor.  Three  lectures  and  one  4-hour  laboratory.  (Fall 
quarter).  Staff. 

A  presentation  of  the  animal  body  including  study  of  the  cell,  body  fluids, 
nervous  system  and  the  heart  and  circulation. 

607.  COMPARATIVE  MAMMALIAN  PHYSIOLOGY.  5  hours.  Prerequisite: 
Permission  of  instructor.  Three  lectures  and  one  4-hour  laboratory.  (Winter 
quarter).   Staff. 

A  continuation  of  606  including  the  alimentary  tract,  kidneys  and  respira- 
tion. 

608.  COMPARATIVE  MAMMALIAN  PHYSIOLOGY.  5  hours.  Prerequisite: 
Permission  of  instructor.  Three  lectures  and  one  4-hour  laboratory.  (Spring 
quarter).  Mr.  McQueen. 

A  continuation  of  607  including  endocrinology  and  reproduction. 
635.    PROBLEMS   IN   CLINICAL   PHARMACOLOGY.    1    to    10   hours.    Pre- 
requisite: Permission  of  instructor.  Mr.  Bowen. 
Intensive  study  of  a  specific  approved  problem  in  pharmacology. 
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806.  ADVANCED  PHYSIOLOGY.  5  hours.  Prerequisite  YPH  606  or  equiva- 
lent. Three  lectures  and  one  1-hour  laboratory.  (Winter  quarter  of  even 
years.)  Staff. 

Advanced  study  of  current  concepts  of  physiology,  with  emphasis  on  speci- 
fic systems. 

807.  ADVANCED  PHYSIOLOGY.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  VPH  606  or  equiva- 
lent. Three  lectures  and  one  4-hour  laboratory.  (Winter  quarter  of  odd 
years.)  Staff. 

Advanced  study  of  current  concepts  of  physiology,  with  emphasis  on  speci- 
fic systems  not  covered  in  806. 

808.  RUMINANT  PHYSIOLOGY.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instruc- 
tor. Three  lectures  and  one  4-hour  laboratory.   (Fall  quarter).  Mr.  Huber. 
The  physiological,  biochemical  and  microbiological  processes  of  digestion, 
absorption  and  metabolism  of  absorbed  nutrients. 

809.  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  GAMETES.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  in- 
structor. Five  lectures.    (Fall  quarter).  Mr.  Foley. 

Advanced  study  of  gonad  function,  sperm  and  ova  physiology,  fertility  and 
fertilization.  Emphasis  on  male  physiology. 

810.  COMPARATIVE  MEDICAL  ENDOCRINOLOGY.  5  hours.  Prerequisites: 
VPH  608,  ZOO  827  or  equivalent.  Three  lectures  and  one  4-hour  laboratory. 

(Spring  quarter).  Mr.  McQueen. 

Structure  and  function  of  endocrine  glands  and  hormones  with  emphasis 
on  the  evaluation  of  the  function  of  endocrine  systems. 

811.  PROBLEMS  IN  ENDOCRINOLOGY.  2-10  hours.  Prerequisite  810  or 
equivalent.  Mr.  McQueen. 

Intensive  study  of  an  approved  experimental  problem  in  endocrinology. 

840.  NEUROPHYSIOLOGY.  Four  lectures  and  one  laboratory  period.  Prereq- 
uisite: Permission  of  instructor.  Mr.  Bowen. 

A  comprehensive  study  of  the  nervous  system,  stressing  biophysics,  clinical 
neurology  and  pharmacology. 

890.    PHYSIOLOGY  SEMINAR. 

1    hour.    Presentation   of   current   research    findings   and   methodology    in 
physiology. 

900.    PROBLEMS  IN  PHYSIOLOGY. 

2-10  hours.  Intensive  study  of  an  approved  experimental  problem  in  phys- 
iology. 

930.    THESIS.  Graduate  Staff. 

PLANT  PATHOLOGY  AND  PLANT  GENETICS 

E.  S.  LUTTRELL 

(Food  Science  Building,  South  Campus) 

Doctoral  language  requirement:   one  language. 

This  Department  offers  graduate  programs  leading  to  the  M.S.  degree  and  the 
Ph.D.  degree  in  plant  pathology,  forest  pathology,  genetics,  and  mycology.  Plant 
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pathology  majors  may  specialize  in  plant  virology,  plant  nematology,  plant  bac- 
teriology, fungal  diseases,  physiology  of  disease,  ecology  of  plant  pathogens,  or 
diseases  of  specific  crops  and  their  control.  Students  interested  in  genetics  may 
specialize  in  plant  genetics,  physiological  genetics,  or  plant  breeding.  Mycology 
majors  may  concentrate  in  morphology,  taxonomy,  physiology,  ecology,  or  genet- 
ics of  fungi.  Requirements  for  a  degree  include  formal  course  work  and  a  thesis 
representing  originality  in  research.  The  student  is  expected  to  develop  a  pro- 
gram based  on  his  individual  needs  through  consultation  with  the  faculty  and 
his  graduate  committee. 

Applications  for  fellowships  and  assistantships  must  be  filed  with  the  Graduate 
School  before  February  15.  Prospective  students  should  also  write  to  the  Head 
of  the  Department  as  early  as  possible. 

Prerequisite  for  all  600  courses:  At  least  two  senior  division  courses  in  this  or 
other  appropriate  plant  science  department  as  determined  by  the  instructor. 

601.  PLANT    GENETICS.    Four    lectures    and    one    laboratory    period.    Mr. 
Fleming. 

Advanced  genetic  principles  from  coding  to  the  genetics  of  sterility  and 
disease  resistance,  cytoplasmic  inheritance,  polyploidy,  apomixis,  and 
mutations. 

602.  PLANT    BREEDING.    Four    lectures    and    one    laboratory    period.    Mr. 
Fleming. 

Fundamental  methods  utilized  in  the  science  of  plant  breeding  and  the 
important  role  that  breeding  plays  in  crop  and  tree  improvement. 
604.    PHYSIOLOGICAL  GENETICS.  Four  lectures  and  one  laboratory  period. 
Prerequisites:   Chemistry  340  or  Biochemistry  451   or  the  equivalent.  Mr. 
Papa. 

The  biochemical  basis  of  heredity;  metabolic  pathways  and  mechanisms 
of  gene  action;  function  and  structure  of  the  gene,  mutations,  and  agents 
of  metabolic  control. 

620.    MYCOLOGY.  Three  lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods.  Mr.  Hanlin. 
An  introduction   to  the  biology  of   the  fungi,   including   a   survey  of   all 
classes. 

623.    PLANT  VIROLOGY.  5  hours.  Mr.  Kuhn. 

The  nature  of  plant  viruses,  their  identification,  host  relations,  transmis- 
sion, purification,  serology,  and  control. 

625.  PLANT  NEMATOLOGY.  5  hours.  Mr.  Powell,  Mr.  Bird. 
Morphology  and   taxonomy  of  plant  parasitic  nematodes,   with  emphasis 
on  characters  used  in  identification. 

626.  NEMATODE  DISEASE  OF  PLANTS.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  Plant  Pathol- 
ogy 625.  Mr.  Powell,  Mr.  Bird. 

Diseases  of  crop  plants  caused  by  nematodes:  hosts,  symptoms,  economic 
importance,  distribution,  pathogenesis,  and  control. 

628.    DIAGNOSIS   AND   CONTROL  OF   PLANT   DISEASES.   5    hours.   Mr. 
Taylor. 

Development  of  fundamental  and  practical  knowledge  for  identification 
and  control  of  plant  diseases. 
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629.    BACTERIAL  PLANT  PATHOGENS.  5  hours.  Mr.  McCarter. 

The  plant  pathogenic  bacteria,  their  isolation,  identification,  inoculation 
and   control. 

800-801.    RESEARCH   IN   PLANT  PATHOLOGY.  5  hours  each.   The  Staff. 

Prosecution  of  a  special  problem  in  plant  pathology  with  parallel  reading 
and  conferences  with  the  instructor. 

805.    RESEARCH     METHODS    IN     PLANT    PATHOLOGY.    5    horns.    Mr. 
Hendrix. 

Organization  of  a  research  program,  research  techniques  in  plant  pathology, 
.ind  presentation  of  results. 

810-811.    RESEARCH  IN  PLANT  GENETICS.  5  hours  each.  Mr.  Fleming. 

Prosecution  of  a  special  problem  in  plant  genetics  with  parallel  reading 
and  conferences  with  the  instructor. 

812.  SPECIALIZED  PLANT  BREEDING.  (See  Agronomy  812).  5  hours.  Pre- 
requisite: Plant  Pathology  353,  Plant  Genetics  402  and  one  senior  division 
course  in  crop  production.  Mr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Fleming. 
Conducted  cooperatively  with  the  Department  of  Agronomy.  Lectures  and 
laboratory  periods  in  the  greenhouse  and  field  with  emphasis  on  practices 
and  techniques  used  in  the  development  of  crop  varieties  and  hybrids. 

815.    ADVANCED  PLANT  PATHOLOGY  AND  PLANT  GENETICS  SEMI- 
NAR. One  hour  per  quarter.  The  Staff. 

Presentation  of  papers  and  discussion  of  research  in  plant  pathology  and 
genetics. 

820.  QUANTITATIVE  GENETICS.  5  hours.  Mr.  Papa. 

Quantitative  inheritance,  gene  frequency,  populations,  and  methods  for 
analysis  of  quantitative  differences. 

821.  (BOTANY)  BIOLOGY  OF  ASCOMYCETES.  5  hours.  Mr.  Hanlin. 

A  study  of  the  comparative  morphology  of  the  Ascomycetes  and  their  co- 
nidial  stages  (Fungi  Imperfect),  principles  of  taxonomy,  and  training  in 
identification. 

822.  PHYTOPATHOLOGY:    PRINCIPLES    AND    THEORY.    5    hours.    Mr. 
Luttrell. 

A  consideration  of  the  theoretical  aspects  of  plant  pathology  designed  to 
integrate  the  various  subsciences  in  this  field  and  to  arrive  at  basic  prin- 
ciples. 

823.  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  PARASITISM.  5  hours.  Mr.  Wynn. 

The  biochemistry  of  infected  plants  including  specific  host/parasite  inter- 
actions affecting  intermediary  metabolism,  cell  wall  degradation,  growth 
regulation,  toxin  production,  and  host  resistance. 

824.  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  FUNGI.  5  hours.  Mr.  Wynn. 

Biochemistry  of  fungal  growth   and   development   with   emphasis   on   me- 
tabolic processes  involved  in  spore  production  and  germination,  interrela- 
tionships of  environment  and  growth,  regulatory  mechanisms  affecting  de- 
velopment, and  unique  metabolic  pathways. 
832.     (BOTANY)  BIOLOGY  OF  PHYCOMYCETES.  5  hours.  Mr.  Fuller. 

Comparative  morphology  of  the  Phycomycetes  and  related  groups.  Dis- 
cussion of  the  physiology  of  growth  and  development  in  these  organisms. 
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833.     (BOTANY)  BIOLOGY  OF  BASIDIOMYCETES.  5  hours.  Mr.  Ross. 

A  study  of  the  comparative  morphology  of  the  Basidiomycetes,  principles 
of  taxonomy,  and  training  in  identification. 

930.    THESIS. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

Robert  T.  Golembiewski 
(Le   Conte  Hall,  North   Campus) 

Doctoral  language  requirement;  one  language,  and  a  second  language  or  profi- 
ciency in  use  of  a  research  tool  to  be  determined  by  the  department. 

The  Department  of  Political  Science  offers  programs  leading  to  the  M.A., 
M.P.A.,  and  Ph.D.  degrees.  At  the  Ph.D.  level  the  department  offers  six  fields  of 
study,  plus  a  variety  of  specialized  curricula.  The  candidate  selects  two  fields 
of  study  and  (with  the  advice  of  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies)  one  special- 
ized curriculum  for  intensive  study  and  examination. 

The  M.P.A.  (Masters  of  Public  Administration)  is  designed  for  those  persons 
planning  to  enter,  or  who  are  already  a  part  of,  the  public  service. 

All  degree  programs  are  increasingly  oriented  to  the  systematic  study  and 
analysis  of  political  phenomena. 

Prerequisites  for  the  following  courses  are  Political  Science  101,  or  its  equivalent, 
and  two  senior  division  courses  in  Political  Science,  History,  or  Economics. 

605.  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  GEORGIA.  Mr.  Saye. 

An  historical  survey  of  the  evolution  of  the  Constitution  of  Georgia  fol- 
lowed by  a  detailed  study  of  the  present  Constitution  through  decisions  and 
opinions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Georgia. 

606.  STATE  GOVERNMENT.  Mr.  Askew,  Mr.  Saye,  Dr.  Dunn. 

A  study  of  the  forms  of  organization,  the  functions,  and  the  operation  of 
state  government  in  the  United  States  with  particular  emphasis  on  the 
government  of  the  State  of  Georgia. 

608.  AMERICAN  POLITICAL  THOUGHT  TO   1800.  Mr.  Miller. 

A  study  of  the  political  theory  of  the  colonial  period,  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, and  the  theories  of  the  Convention  of  1787  and  the  early  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Constitution.  Political  Science  608  and  609  form  a  natural 
sequence,  though  either  or  both  may  be  elected.  Where  the  student  takes 
the  entire  sequence  it  is  advisable  to  take  Political  Science  608  first. 

609.  AMERICAN  POLITICAL  THOUGHT  SINCE   1800.  Mr.  Miller. 

A  study  of  the  theories  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Union,  slavery,  the  Civil  War, 
Reconstruction,  and  the  contemporary  United  States. 

610.  AMERICAN  POLITICAL  PARTIES.  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Olson. 

A  study  of  the  influence  of  political  parties  on  the  governmental  organiza- 
tion and  on  the  history  of  political  thought  of  the  United  States. 

611.  THE  ELECTORAL  PROCESS.  Mr.  Hawkins. 

An  examination  of  the  factors  which  contribute  to  an  electoral  choice.  Both 
psychological  and  sociological  influences  are  considered. 
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613.  GOVERNMENT  AND  INTEREST  GROUPS.  Mr.  Dunn,  Mr.  Olson. 

A  study  of  the  major  organized  agrarian,  labor,  business,  professional  and 
other  special  interest  groups  that  regularly  participate  in  the  formation  of 
public  policy  in  the  United  States. 

614.  THE  LEGISLATIVE  PROGESS.  Mr.  Olson. 

A  study  of  the  structure,  functions,  and  behavior  of  local,  state,  and  nation- 
al legislative  bodies  with  emphasis  on  composition,  leadership,  procedures, 
party  and  interest  group  roles,  constituency  influence,  and  representation 
theory. 

615.  THE  GOVERNMENTS  OF  THE  FAR  EAST.  Mr.  Lee. 

The  structure,  principles,  and  practices  of  political  parties  and  government 
of  the  Far  East  with  particular  emphasis  on  China  and  Japan. 

620.  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS.  Mr.  Chittick,  Mr.  Range. 

A  study  of  the  theories,  forces  and  practices  dominating  contemporary 
international  relations. 

621.  INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATION.  Mr.  Chittick,  Mr.  Range. 

A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  international  political  organiza- 
tion, plus  a  study  of  proposals  and  attempts  toward  a  politically  organized 
world.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  the  United  Nations. 

622.  THE  ELEMENTS  OF  INTERNATIONAL  LAW.  Mr.  Clute. 

A  treatment  of  selected  public  international  law  topics  including:  recogni- 
tion, state  succession,  jurisdiction,  extradition,  nationality,  the  law  of 
treaties,  the  law  of  diplomacy,  and  the  law  of  war. 

623.  THE  ELEMENTS  OF  INTERNATIONAL  LAW.  Mr.  Clute. 
A  continuation  of  political  science  622. 

625.    AMERICAN  FOREIGN  POLICY.  Mr.  Chittick. 

The  structure  and  processes  of  developing  American  foreign  policy  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  contemporary  period. 

631.  DEVELOPING  POLITICAL  SYSTEMS.  Mr.  Clute. 

A  systematic  examination  of  the  factors  that  account  for  the  movement  of 
nations  from  underdeveloped  to  developed  status. 

632.  MAJOR  COMMUNIST  POLITICAL  SYSTEMS.  Mr.  Welsh. 

An  analysis  of  political  processes  and  governmental  institutions  in  the 
USSR  and  Mainland  China.  Analysis  will  be  made  of  the  implications  of 
changes  in  these  systems  for  an  understanding  of  contemporary  Communism. 

633.  COMPARATIVE  EASTERN  EUROPEAN  POLITICAL  SYSTEMS.  Mr. 

Welsh. 

A  comparative  analysis  of  the  political  systems  of  Eastern  Europe  (exclud- 
ing the  USSR).  While  emphasis  is  placed  on  post-1944  developments,  atten- 
tion is  given  the  constitutional  and  political  systems  between  the  World 
Wars. 

634.  LATIN  AMERICAN  POLITICAL  SYSTEMS.  Mr.  Welsh. 

A  comparative  analysis  of  the  political  systems  of  Central  and  South  Ameri- 
ca with  emphasis  on  the  concepts  of  political  stability,  conflict,  revolution, 
and  economic  development  and  modernization. 
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638.    AFRICAN  POLITICAL  SYSTEMS.  Mr.  Clute. 

A  structural-functional  analysis  of  the  new  African  states  with  special 
emphasis  on  sub-Saharan  Africa. 

641.  PRINCIPLES  OF  PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION.  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Cornog, 
Mr.  Gibson,  Mr.  Golembiewski,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Nigro. 

A  study  of  administrative  organization,  relationships,  and  controls  in  the 
United  States  with  emphasis  on  national  public  administration.  Emphasis 
is  given  to  current  research  in  organization,  personnel,  and  budgeting. 

642.  PUBLIC  PERSONNEL  ADMINISTRATION.  Mr.   Cohen,  Mr.   Cornog, 
Mr.  Gibson,  Mr.  Nigro. 

A  study  of  public  personnel  systems  in  the  U.S.  with  major  concentration 
on  the  national  civil  service  system.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  current 
research  in  the  areas  of  leadership,  informal  organization,  motivation,  and 
small  group  theory. 

643.  PUBLIC  FINANCIAL  ADMINISTRATION.   Mr.   Cornog,  Mr.   Gibson, 
Mr.   Turnbull. 

A  study  of  the  budgeting  process,  preparation  and  enactment  of  the  budget, 
financial  accountability  and  the  audit. 

645.  COMPARATIVE  ADMINISTRATION.  Mr.  Gibson. 

A  study  of  the  administrative  systems  of  both  developed  and  underdevel- 
oped states  with  particular  emphasis  on  how  the  general  culture  of  a  state 
affects  its  administration.  Attention  given  to  Western  Europe,  the  Near 
East,  and  the  Far  East. 

646.  GOVERNMENT   ORGANIZATION   AND   ADMINISTRATIVE   THE- 
ORY. Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Golembiewski,  Mr.  Gibson. 

A  systematic  analysis  of  theories  of  organization,  management  and  adminis- 
tration. Special  consideration  will  be  given  to  institutional,  behavioral  and 
psychological  theories. 
668.    COUNTY  AND  MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT.  Mr.  Askew,  Mr.  Haw- 
kins. 

A  comprehensive  study  of  the  organization  and  operation  of  city  and  county 
governments  in  the  United  States.  Considerable  attention  will  be  given  to 
the  political  aspects  of  these  governments  and  to  techniques  of  citizen  parti- 
cipation. Students  will  become  familiar  with  the  actual  workings  of  city 
and  county  governments  in  Georgia  through  field  trips  and  field  studies. 

683.  AMERICAN  CONSTITUTIONAL  LAW.  Mr.  Saye. 

A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  constitutional  interpretation  and 
practice  in  the  United  States  through  decisions  and  opinions  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

684.  AMERICAN  CONSTITUTIONAL  LAW.  Mr.  Saye. 

A  continuation  of  Political  Science  683  with  emphasis  on  recent  Supreme 
Court  decisions. 

685.  POLITICAL     PHILOSOPHIES     OF     ANCIENT,     MEDIEVAL,     AND 
EARLY  MODERN  TIMES.  Mr.  Parthemos,  Mr.  Miller. 

An  historical  study  of  the  development  of  ideas  relative  to  the  state  and 
government  in  ancient,  medieval,  and  early  modern   times.   Attention   is 
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directed  primarily  to  the  political  thought  of  a  selected  group  of  eminent 
philosophers,  including  Plato.  Aristotle,  Cicero,  St.  Augustine,  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  Machiavelli,  Bodin,  Hobbes,  and  Locke. 

686.    POLITICAL  PHILOSOPHIES  OF  RECENT  TIMES.  Mr.  Parthemos,  Mr. 

Miller. 

This  course  forms  a  sequence  to  Political  Science  685.  Either  of  the  courses 
may  be  taken  separately,  but  since  emphasis  is  given  to  the  growth  of  politi- 
cal thought,  it  is  preferable  to  take  the  earlier  period  first. 

692.    ADMINISTRATIVE  LAW.  Mr.  Gibson. 

This  course  stresses  the  legal  principles  and  practical  doctrines  involved  in 
the  work  of  administrative  tribunals  vested  with  quasi-legislative  or  quasi- 
judicial  powers,  or  both. 

801.  SCOPE  AND  METHOD  IN  POLITICAL  SCIENCE.  Mr.  Golcmbiewski, 
Mr.  Miller,  Mr.    Welsh. 

An  examination  of  methods  in  the  scientific  study  of  political  phenomena 
with  emphasis  on  research  design,  data  collection,  and  statistical  inference. 

802.  QUANTITATIVE  METHODS  IN  POLITICAL  RESEARCH.  Mr.  Welsh. 
A  critical  analysis  of  research  problems  in  political  science  which  are  suscep- 
tible to  the  use  of  quantitative  techniques. 

810.    SEMINAR   IN    POLITICAL   BEHAVIOR.   Mr.   Olson,  Mr.    Welsh,  Mr. 

Wright. 

A  comparative  analysis  of  the  factors  influencing  political  behavior,  politi- 
cal socialization,  and  political  participation. 

820.  READING  AND  RESEARCH  IN  INTERNATIONAL  POLITICS.  Mr. 

Chit  tick,  Mr.  Range. 

An  advanced  seminar  in  the  principles  and  practices  of  international  poli- 
tics. 

821.  READING  AND  RESEARCH  IN  INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZA- 
TION. Mr.  Chittick,  Mr.  Range. 

An  advanced  seminar  in  the  principles,  structure,  and  practices  of  interna- 
tional governmental  organizations. 

822.  PROBLEMS  OF  PUBLIC  INTERNATIONAL  LAW.  Mr.   Clute. 

An  advanced  seminar  designed  to  provide  intensive  individual  or  small 
group  instruction  and  research  for  graduate  students  in  the  theory,  prin- 
ciples and  current  problems  in  the  development  of  international  law. 

830.  SEMINAR  IN  COMPARATIVE  SYSTEMS  ANALYSIS.  Mr.  Welsh,  Mr. 
Wright,  Mr.  Rodgers. 

A  detailed  examination  and  critique  of  the  major  theoretical  approaches  to 
the  comparative  study  of  political  systems,  utilizing  materials  on  Western 
systems  as  empirical  referents. 

831.  READINGS  AND  RESEARCH  IN  COMPARATIVE  POLITICAL  SYS- 
TEMS. Mr.  Clute,  Mr.  Welsh,  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Olson. 

A  course  designed  to  provide  individual  or  small  group  instruction  for 
graduate  students  interested  in  intensive  study  of  selected  special  problems 
in  the  comparative  study  of  political  systems. 
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841.    READINGS  AND  PROBLEMS  IN  PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION.  Mr. 

Cohen,  Mr.  Gibson,  Mr.  Golembiewski,  Mr.  Cornog. 

A  course  designed   to  provide  individual  or  small  group   instruction   for 

graduate  students  interested  in  advanced  problems  in  public  administration. 

868.    SEMINAR  IN  URBAN  POLITICS.  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Wright. 

An  advanced  study  of  politics  in  urban  communities.  Topics  include  govern- 
ment organization,  community  power  structures,  urban  political  organiza- 
tions, and  selected  problems  in  urban  government. 

883-884.    PROBLEMS   OF   CONSTITUTIONAL   GOVERNMENT   IN    THE 
UNITED  STATES.  Five  hours  for  each  course.  Mr.  Saye. 
A  course  designed  to  provide  individual  or  small  group   instruction   for 
graduate  students  who  are  interested  in  an  extensive  study  of  special  prob- 
lems of  American  government. 

885-886.    READINGS  AND  RESEARCH  IN  PROBLEMS  OF  GOVERNMENT 
IN  GEORGIA.  Five  hours  for  each  course.  Mr.  Saye. 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  individual  instruction  for  graduate 
students  in  an  intensive  study  of  special  problems  of  Georgia  government. 

POULTRY  SCIENCE 
M.  G.  McCartney 

(Livestock-Poultry  Building,  South   Campus) 

The  Department  of  Poultry  Science  offers  excellent  opportunities  for  graduate 
study  for  qualified  students  with  degrees  in  biology,  chemistry,  economics  and 
poultry  science.  Graduate  programs  leading  to  the  M.S.  and  Ph.D.  degrees  are 
offered  in  the  fields  of  poultry  nutrition,  genetics,  physiology,  production  eco- 
nomics and  diseases  and  parasites.  Facilities  for  graduate  training  include  lab- 
oratories with  the  latest  equipment  for  studies  in  lipid  and  mineral  metabolism, 
environmental  and  reproductive  physiology,  physiological  and  population  genet- 
ics and  in  avian  diseases  and  parasites. 

Equipment  is  available  for  electrophoretic  and  chromatographic  separation, 
fractionation  procedures,  and  use  of  radioactive  isotopes,  including  a  whole  body 
counter.  Specialized  equipment  include:  liquid  scintillation  detectors,  infra-red, 
ultra-violet  and  dual  spectrometers,  ultra-centrifuge,  amino  acid  analyzer,  gas- 
liquid  chromatograph,  special  isolators  for  gnotobiotic  studies  and  numerous 
other  modern  instruments. 

Experimental  poultry  facilities  are  also  available  for  studies  where  large  num- 
bers of  birds  are  required  for  research  in  the  various  areas  of  specialization,  in 
the  graduate  program,  including  a  controlled  temperature  house  for  work  in 
environmental  physiology. 

Superior  students  are  encouraged  to  apply  for  graduate  assistantships  and  fel- 
lowships which  are  available  through  the  Department. 
Doctoral  language  requirement;  one  language. 

601.    AVIAN    PHYSIOLOGY.    Prerequisite:    Chemistry   340,    Poultry   380.   Mr. 
Huston. 

A  study  of  physiology  of  circulation,  respiration,  excretion,  metabolism,  ana 
the  nervous  system  of  the  fowl  with  emphasis  on  the  glands  of  internal 
secretion. 
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603.  STUDIES  IN  POULTRY  NUTRITION.  Prerequisite:  Poultry  375  or 
equivalent.  Mr.  Fuller. 

A  >tucly  of  the  scientific  literature  in  the  field  of  poultry  nutrition  designed 
to  bring  the  advanced  student  abreast  of  the  problems  of  current  interest 
in  his  field,  with  special  emphasis  on  research  methods. 

605.  ADVANCED  POULTRY  BREEDING.  Prerequisite:  Genetics  358,  Poul- 
try   372.    Mr.    Washburn. 

The  development  of  practical  poultry  breeding  programs  with  a  sound 
genetical  background.  A  study  is  made  of  the  mode  of  inheritance  and 
relative  heritability  of  various  characteristics  of  economic  importance  and 
criteria  for  effective  selection  toward  their  improvement. 

760.  ADVANCED  POULTRY  SCIENCE  AND  PRACTICE.  Prerequisite:  Per- 
mission of  Instructor.  Staff. 

An  advanced  course  designed  to  provide  current  information  on  poultry 
genetics  and  physiology,  nutrition,  environment,  market  products  technol- 
ogy, health  and  economics.  Graduate  credit  limited  to  those  students  in 
professional  degree  programs. 

803.  EXPERIMENTAL  METHODS  IN  POULTRY  NUTRITION.  Prerequi- 
site: Chemistry  280,  Poultry  358  or  375.  One  lecture  and  four  laboratory 
periods.  Mr.  Fuller  and  Mr.  Edwards. 

806.  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  AVIAN  REPRODUCTION.  Prerequisite:  Poultry  380 
and  Chemistry  340.  Mr.  Huston. 

A  consideration  of  the  fundamental  biological  aspects  of  avian  reproduc- 
tion. Knowledge  of  the  fundamentals  and  mastery  of  techniques  will  be 
utilized  in  the  working  of  problems  in  reproduction  in  the  domestic  fowl. 

808.  PARASITIC  DISEASES  OF  POULTRY.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  372  or 
equivalent.  Mr.  Reid. 

An  intensive  study  of  life  histories  and  ecological  factors  useful  in  control 
of  poultry  parasites. 

809.  POULTRY   DISEASES   AND    PARASITES.     (See    Medical    Microbiology 

809). 

851-853.    PROBLEMS  IN  POULTRY  SCIENCE.  5  hours  each.  Staff. 

Selected  problems  in  specialized  areas  of  poultry  nutrition,  genetics,  physi- 
ology, products  technology,  pathology,  parasitology  and  production  eco- 
nomics. 

810.  POULTRY  SEMINAR.  Prerequisite:  Three  5-hour  courses  in  Poultry  or 
equivalent.  Staff. 

Reading,  reports  and  discussions  of  problems  related  to  the  field  of  poultry. 
One  hour  credit  per  quarter.  May  be  repeated  for  a  total  of  five  quarter 
hours  credit.  Required  of  all  graduate  students  in  poultry. 

811.  PROBLEMS  IN  POULTRY  DISEASES  AND  PARASITES.  See  Micro- 
biology and  Preventive  Medicine  811.) 

871.  ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  POULTRY  BUSI- 
NESS. Prerequisites:  Poultry  371  and  Agricultural  Economics  402. 
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A  study  of  profit  maximizing  techniques  as  they  are  applied  to  the  inte- 
grated poultry  firm. 
930.    THESIS. 

PSYCHOLOGY 
JOSEPH  C.  HAMMOCK 
(Psychology  Building,  North  Campus) 
Graduate  work  in  Psychology  leading  to  the  Ph.D.  degree  is  offered  in  clinical 
psychology,  educational  psychology,  social  psychology,  psychometrics,  and  general- 
experimental  psychology.   The   latter  program   allows   specialization   in   physio- 
logical and  comparative  psychology,  sensory  and  perceptual  processes,  learning 
and  performance,  and  developmental  psychology.  The  program  in  clinical  psy- 
chology is  approved  by  the  American  Psychological  Association.  An  M.S.  degree 
program  in  general  psychology  is  offered  as  preparation  for  all  doctoral  work. 
One  foreign  language  is  required. 

Facilities  for  graduate  training  in  psychology  include  psycho-physiological 
and  psycho-acoustics  laboratories,  a  psychological  clinic  providing  diagnostic  and 
therapeutic  services,  an  evaluation  and  testing  center,  small  group  and  other 
social  psychology  laboratories,  extensive  human  and  animal  research  facilities,  an 
electro-encephalography  laboratory  for  computer  analysis  of  evoked  potential 
responses,  the  University  Computer  Center  (IBM  360/65,  7094),  the  Research 
and  Development  Center  for  Early  Educational  Stimulation  for  developmental, 
learning,  and  psychometric  studies,  and  a  Research  and  Training  Center  for 
Mental  Retardation.  Other  research  opportunities  are  offered  in  the  Social  Sci- 
ence Research  Institute. 

With  a  few  exceptions,  applicants  for  graduate  study  in  psychology  are  ac- 
cepted to  begin  only  in  the  Fall  quarter.  Prospective  students  who  desire  financial 
aid  should  submit  complete  applications  to  the  Graduate  School  by  February  15th. 

603.  TEST  CONSTRUCTION.  2  hours.  Mr.  Osborne  and  Mr.  Owens. 
Theory  of  psychological  measurement,  criterion  development,  concepts  and 
methods  of  determination  of  reliability  and  validity. 

604.  HISTORY  OF  PSYCHOLOGY.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  Five  additional 
hours  credit  in  senior  division  courses  in  Psychology.  Mr.  Peacock  and  Mr. 
Wilbanks. 

An  overview  of  the  history  of  psychology  and  recent  systematic  develop- 
ment. 

605.  SYSTEMS  OF  PSYCHOLOGY.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  604.  Mr. 
Fincher  and  Mr.  Hammock. 

An  investigation  of  the  theoretical  systems  in  psychology  since  1880,  with 
emphasis  upon  the  types  of  research  which  these  systems  have  produced. 
608.  (HOME  ECONOMICS)  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  YOUNG  CHILD. 
5  hours.  Prerequisites:  Psy.  101  and  HEC  (PSY)  395  or  equivalent. 
Four  lectures  and  two  periods  of  supervised  observation  in  Nursery  School 
and  Infant  Center.  Mr.  Corsini,  Mrs.  Deal,  Mr.  Endsley  and  Miss  Spigel- 
myer. 

The  physical,  mental,  emotional,  and  social  development  of  the  preschool 
child,  and  the  origins  of  psychological  processes  in  laboratory  work,  special 
reference  to  techniques  of  guidance. 
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614.  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  PERSONNEL.  5  hours.  Mr.  Hammock  and  Mr.  Me 
Daniel. 

A  survey  of  the  entire  area  of  personnel  psychology  applied  to  the  fields  of 
business  industry  and  government. 

615.  PSYCHOMETRICS.  5  hours.  Mr.  Osborne  and  Mr.  Owens. 

A  course  designed  to  give  the  student  an  introduction  to  the  essentials  of 
psychological  testing  with  experience  in  administering,  scoring,  and  inter- 
pieting  tests  including  those  of  scholastic  achievement,  mental  ability, 
scholastic  aptitude,  interest  and  personality. 

616.  INDIVIDUAL  PSYCHOLOGICAL  TESTING:  WECHSLER-BELLEVUE 
METHOD.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  615.  Mr.  Noonan  and  Mr. 
Osborne. 

Training  in  the  administration,  scoring,  and  interpretation  of  the  Wechsler 
Scales.  A  minimum  competency  in  the  use  of  these  scales  for  both  children 
and  adults  is  required  but  the  major  part  of  the  practical  work  may  be  in 
the  age  range  selected  by  the  student. 

618.  INDIVIDUAL  PSYCHOLOGICAL  TESTING:  TERMAN-MERRILL 
SCALES.  2  hours.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  615.  Mr.  Noonan  and  Mr. 
Osborne. 

Training  in  the  administration,  scoring  and  interpretation  of  the  Terman- 
Merrill  Scales.  A  minimum  competency  in  the  use  of  these  scales  for  both 
children  and  adults  is  required  but  the  major  part  of  the  practical  work 
may  be  in  the  age  range  selected  by  the  student. 

619.  INTRODUCTION  TO  PROJECTIVE  TECHNIQUES:  RORSCHACH 
METHOD.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  615,  616,  and  623.  Mr.  Hooke 
and  Mr.  Unikel. 

An  introduction  to  the  theory,  administration,  scoring  and  interpretation 
of  the  Rorschach  Method.  The  class  is  limited  and  is  open  only  to  advanced 
students  with  adequate  background  in  psychological  measurement  and 
theory  of  personality. 

620.  INTRODUCTION  TO  PROJECTIVE  TECHNIQUES:  THEMATIC 
APPERCEPTION  TEST.  2  hours.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  615,  616,  and 
623.  Mr.  Hooke  and  Mr.  Unikel. 

An  introduction  to  the  theory,  administration,  scoring  and  interpretation 
of  the  Thematic  Apperception  Test.  The  class  is  limited  and  is  open  only  to 
advanced  students  with  adequate  background  in  psychological  measurement 
and  theory  of  personality. 

623.  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  THE  ABNORMAL.  5  hours.  Lectures,  discussions,  and 
clinical  work.  Mr.  Hooke,  Mr.  Lewis,  Mr.  Noonan  and  Mr.  Strain. 
The  study  of  the  various  forms  of  mental  illness  and  maladjustment,  includ- 
ing mental  deficiency,  and  anti-social  behavior.  The  course  is  planned 
especially  for  students  going  into  clinical  psychology,  medicine,  nursing, 
social  work,  or  special  types  of  educational  work. 

640.     (SOCIOLOGY)     SOCIAL     PSYCHOLOGY:     ATTITUDE     MEASURE- 
MENT. 2  hours.  Mr.  South  and  Mr.  Tesser. 
Theories  and  methods  of  construction  of  attitude  scales:  This  will  consist 
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of  an  examination  of  the  assumptions  and  procedures  involved  in  the 
Thurstone,  Likert,  and  Guttman  scaling  techniques. 

650.  (Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology)  LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT.  Pre- 
requisites: Education  304  or  equivalent  and  Psychology  408.  Processes  of 
reception,  integration,  and  expression  of  symbolic  information;  nature  and 
effects  of  linguistic  symbolism  on  personal  development  and  behavior;  and 
language  development  norms. 

651.  THEORIES  OF  PERSONALITY.  5  hours.  Mr.  Hammes. 

The  biological  and  psychological  foundations  of  personality  will  be  studied. 
Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  integrative  aspects  of  personality. 

652.  THEORIES  OF  MOTIVATION.  5  hours.  Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Hammes  and 
Mr.  James. 

Cognitive  and  neurological  theories  of  motivation.  Current  experimental 
research  in  the  area  of  motivation. 

653.  INDIVIDUAL  DIFFERENCES.  3  hours.  Mr.  Osborne  and  Mr.  Owens. 
The  nature  and  interrelationships  of  psychological  traits;  the  relationships 
between  behavioral  and  structural  characteristics;  theories  of  constitutional 
types;  the  distribution  of  individual  differences. 

655.  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  LEARNING.  5  hours.  Mr.  Fowler,  Mr.  Hodge  and 
Mr.  Noble. 

An  empirical  and  theoretical  study  of  classical  and  instrumental  condition- 
ing, discrimination  learning,  the  acquisition  of  complex  skills,  and  response 
elimination. 

656.  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  SENSATION.  5  hours.  Mr.  Mulligan. 

Current  experimental  findings  and  theories  of  vision,  audition,  kinesthesis, 
vestibular  function,  the  skin  senses,  and  chemical  sensitivity. 

657.  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  PERCEPTION.  5  hours.  Mr.  Hazen. 

The  phenomena  of  perception  are  investigated.  Empirical  and  experimental 
demonstrations  are  conducted,  followed  by  a  study  of  the  various  theories 
of  perception. 

659.    MENTAL  HYGIENE.  5  hours.  Mr.  Strain. 

An  advanced  course  dealing  with  mental  hygiene  problems,  especially  of 
children  and  adolescents;  problems  of  different  stages  of  maturation;  adjust- 
ments in  the  home,  school,  and  group. 

664.  ADVANCED  SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  Psychology 
373.  Mr.  Alsobrook  and  Mr.  Tesser. 

Development  and  importance  of  language  and  communication  in  social 
behavior;  concepts  and  methods  of  studying  decision-making;  the  role  of 
motivation,  frustration,  and  conflict  in  social  processes. 

(SPEECH)  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  SPEECH.  5  hours.  Prerequisites:  Speech 
108  and  Psy.  101  and  two  senior  division  courses  in  Speech,  Classics,  Psy- 
chology, or  English.  Mr.  Freshley. 

A  study  of  speech  as  a  psychological  phenomenon:  the  use  of  symbols,  the 
speech  personality,  emotional  reactions  and  higher  mental  processes  in 
speech,  psychological  studies  of  language  and  vocal  and  visual  symbolism. 


666. 
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672.    (Education)    PROGRAMMED    INSTRUCTION.    5    hours.    Prerequisites: 
Psychology  101  or  Education  301.  Mr.  Hammock. 

A  study  of  the  theory,  evaluation  and  writing  techniques  of  programmed 
instruction  with  practice  in  writing  a  program. 

674.  (PHILOSOPHY)  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  MIND.  Prerequisite:  At  least 
one  course  in  Psychology  or  a  related  field.  Mr.  Harrison. 
A  critical  study  of  the  Philosophical  implications  of  alternative  approaches 
to  Psychology  such  as  the  behavioral,  the  psycho-analytic,  the  phenomenolo- 
gical,  with  particular  attention  to  such  problematic  areas  as  the  nature  and 
\alidation  of  psychological  concepts,  laws,  and  theories,  and  knowledge  of 
other  minds. 

680.  PHYSIOLOGICAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  Ten  hours  of 
Biology.  Mr.  Isaac  and  Mr.  James. 

Behavior  is  viewed  as  the  integration  of  the  morphological,  physiological, 
and  psychological  aspects  of  the  organism.  Emphasis  is  placed  mainly  on 
the  relationship  between  the  internal  environment  and  such  behaviors  as 
food  intake  control;  mating  behavior;  neural  action;  emotion;  etc. 

681.  COMPARATIVE   PSYCHOLOGY.   5   hours.   Prerequisite:    Ten   hours   of 
Biology.   Mr.  James. 

An  analysis  of  the  structure  and  behavior  of  the  amoeba  and  the  animal 
series  to  man.  The  integration  of  structure,  physiological  processes  and  be- 
havior are  emphasized  throughout  the  course,  resulting  in  a  more  thorough 
understanding  of  the  adjustment  process. 

691.  FOUNDATIONS  OF  BEHAVIOR  I.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  in- 
structor. Mr.  Bunnell,  Mr.  Peacock  and  Mr.  Thomas. 

An  intensive  survey  of  the  literature  in  the  fundamental  aspects  of  physio- 
logical and  comparative  psychology. 

692.  FOUNDATIONS  OF  BEHAVIOR  II.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:   Consent  of 
instructor.  Mr.  Mulligan  and  Mr.   Wilbanks. 

An  intensive  survey  of  the  literature  in  the  fundamental  aspects  of  sensa- 
tion and  perception. 
761.  (BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION)  BEHAVIORAL  THEORY  AND 
MARKETING.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  Marketing  360.  Mr.  Eakin. 
The  psychology  of  decision  formation  and  action  are  analyzed  in  relation  to 
the  motives,  attitudes,  and  expectations  of  consumer  and  businessman  that 
contribute  to  the  marketing  process. 

782.     (BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION)   PERSONNEL   MEASUREMENT.   5 
hours.  Mr.  Finn  and  Mr.  McDanicl. 

A  study  of  quantitative  methods  applicable  to  the  measurement  of  personnel 
and  their  work  behavior  in  the  business  setting;  methods  of  evaluating  job 
performance  and  program  effectiveness. 

786.     (BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION)  PRINCIPLES  OF  COMPENSATION 
AND  INCENTIVES.  5  hours.  Mr.  Finn  and  Mr.  McDanicl. 
A  study  of  job  evaluation  and  other  procedures  that  lead  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  sound  wage  and  salary  structure;   problems  of  administration, 
executive  compensation,  and  financial  incentives. 
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787.  (BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION)  WORK  AND  EFFICIENCY.  5  hours. 
Mr.  Finn  and  Mr.  Leonard. 

Human  factors  in  relation  to  work  and  equipment  design;  principles  of 
work  measurement. 

788.  (BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION)  PERSONNEL  SELECTION  AND 
PLACEMENT.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  Management  782.  Mr.  Finn  and  Mr. 
McDaniel. 

A  study  of  methods  applicable  to  the  development  of  valid  standards  of 
personnel  selection  and  placement  with  the  use  of  psychological  tests,  the 
personal  interview,  and  other  kinds  of  personal  data. 

804.  ANIMAL  LEARNING.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Mr. 
Peacock. 

Techniques  and  problems  in  the  use  of  infra-human  subjects  in  the  study 
of  the  learning  process.  Classical  and  instrumental  conditioning,  discrimina- 
tion learning,  and  related  methods  are  discussed  and  demonstrated. 

805.  THEORIES  OF  LEARNING.  5  hours.  Mr.  James. 

An  analysis  of  the  major  theories  of  learning  current  among  research 
psychologists. 

806.  VISION.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  656.  Mr.  Mulligan. 
A  detailed  examination  of  the  major  phenomena  of  vision. 

807.  AUDITION.  5  hours.  Prerequisites:  Psychology  656.  Mr.  Mulligan  and 
Mr.   Wilbanks. 

Theories  of  hearing  and  their  experimental  bases  are  examined  in  detail, 
along  with  demonstrations  of  experimental  techniques  in  the  area. 

808.  SKIN  SENSES.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  656.  Mr.  Mulligan  and 
Mr.   Wilbanks. 

A  study  of  the  cutaneous  chemical,  kinesthetic  and  vestibular  senses. 

811-812.  CLINICAL  PROCEDURES  IN  PSYCHOLOGY:  ADULTS.  5  hours 
each.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Mr.  Boardman  and  Mrs.  Weiss- 
kopf-Joelson. 

A  variety  of  psychologic  instruments  are  used  to  arrive  at  a  comprehensive 
understanding  of  the  individual  as  he  functions  in  his  setting.  His  adapta- 
tion to  life,  to  his  family,  his  peer  group,  his  work  or  his  studies  are  described 
in  detail. 

813-814.    CLINICAL    PROCEDURES    IN    PSYCHOLOGY:     CHILDREN.    5 
hours  each.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Mr.  Roitzsch. 
In  these  courses  clinical  cases  will  be  evaluated,  utilizing  diagnostic  play, 
standard  tests  and  interviews.  Students  will  be  supervised  in  actual  case 
contacts  and  in  the  preparation  of  reports. 

815.  RORSCHACH  INTERPRETATION.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  Psychology 
619.  Mr.  Hooke  and  Mr.  Unikel. 

The  use  of  the  Rorschach  method  in  describing  the  unique  characteristics 
of  the  individual  and  the  manner  in  which  he  receives,  organizes  and  reacts 
to  external  information.  The  Rorschach  method  in  the  evaluation  of  in- 
tellectual, interpersonal,  vocational,  academic  and  familiar  problems.  The 
derivation  ol  diagnostic  and  prognostic  inferences. 
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816.    PSYCHOLOGY  SEMINAR.  Prerequisite:  Consent  <»t  instructor.  Staff. 

The  seminars  arc  planned  around  the  interests  and  needs  of  the  students 
and  graduate  programs,  and  constitute  a  Large  portion  of  graduate  pro- 
grams. 

840.  INSTRUMENTATION  IN  BEHAVIORAL  RESEARCH.  5  hours.  Pre- 
requisite: Consent  of  instructor.  Mr.  Peacock. 

Fundamentals  of  electronics  and  electronic  devices,  relax  circuitry,  and  in- 
strument systems  related  to  behavioral  research.  Laboratory  practice  in  the 
design  and  construction  of  frequently  used  apparatus. 

850.  CLINICAL  STAFFING  PROCEDURES.  2  hours.  Prerequisite:  Consent 
of  instructor.  The  Staff. 

Participation  in  meetings  conducted  by  the  clinical  staff  in  which  case 
management  is  planned  with  training  and  experience  in  conducting  such 
meetings. 

853.  PSYCHIATRIC  METHODS.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 
Mr.  Trice. 

Clinical  psychiatry  including  diagnostic  approach  and  physical  and  psy- 
chotherapeutic treatment  methods. 

861.  PSYCHOPHYSICAL  METHODS.  2  hours.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  in- 
structor. Mr.  Hodge. 

A  detailed  study  of  the  methods  appropriate  to  investigation  of  the  sensory 
and  perceptual  processes. 

863.  EXPERIMENTAL  DESIGN.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  658.  Mr. 
Hodge  and  Mr.  McDaniel. 

Problems  encountered  in  the  planning  of  psychological  experiments.  A 
detailed  consideration  of  the  nature  of  scientific  psychology,  the  logic  of 
psychological  measurement,  and  general  experimental  methodologies. 

864.  PSYCHOLOGICAL  SCALING  METHODS.  2  hours.  Prerequisite:  Psy- 
chology 861.  Mr.  Hodge. 

An  extension  of  the  logic  of  psychophysical  measurement  to  non-sensory 
situations.  The  scaling  of  single  and  multi-dimensional  objects  such  as  at- 
titudes and  preferences  are  examined. 

892.  (HOME  ECONOMICS)  BEHAVIOR  PROBLEMS  IN  CHILDREN.  5 
hours.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  408,  Home  Economics  408,  or  Education 
452.   Miss  Sheerer. 

The  child's  adjustment  to  his  environment  with  a  consideration  of  the 
causes,  treatment,  and  prevention  of  behavior  problems.  Utilization  of  case 
materials.  Research  problems  in  the  field  will  be  carried  out  by  the  students. 

900.    SPECIAL  PROBLEMS.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  The  Staff. 

Extensive  readings  or  empirical  research  in  selected  areas  or  planning  and 
pilot  studies  preparatory  to  a  thesis. 

920.  CLINICAL  INTERNSHIP  IN  PSYCHOLOGY.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  Con- 
sent of  instructor.  Mr.  Adams. 

Students  will  engage  in  the  professional  practice  of  Clinical  Psychology 
under  constant  and  close  supervision.  This  professional  work  will  include 
treatment  of  patients,  group  and  individual  psychotherapy,  teaching  and 
research. 

930.    THESIS  IN  PSYCHOLOGY.  5  to  50  hours.  The  Graduate  Staff. 
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ROMANCE  LANGUAGES 
R.  W.  LINKER 

(Moore  College,  North  Campus) 
FRENCH 
The  Department  of  Romance  Languages  offers  programs  leading  to  the  Master 
of  Arts  degree  in  French,  in  Spanish,  or  in  Romance  Languages,  and  to  the  Ph.D. 
degree  in  Romance  Languages.  The  doctoral  degree  consists  of  a  major  in  French 
(Spanish)  and  a  minor  in  Spanish  (French);  a  reading  knowledge  of  German  and 
also  Italian  or  one  other  Romance  language  is  required. 

French  870  and  871  or  Spanish  870  and  871  are  required  courses  for  a  M.A. 
degree  in  French  or  in  Spanish. 

Courses  in  the  700  series  carry  full  credit  in  the  College  of  Education  only. 
Unless  otherwise  specified,  students  desiring  graduate  credit  in  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing courses  must  offer  as  a  prerequisite  French  201  and  202. 

630.  THE   ROMANTIC   MOVEMENT   IN    FRANCE.    (Offered   in   alternate 
years.)  Mr.   Carter. 

The  origins  of  the  movement  in  France  with  the  principal  emphasis  upon 
Rousseau,  Chateaubriand  and  Madame  de  Stael.  Foreign  influences.  The 
formulation  of  the  cenacles.  Chief  literary  manifestoes.  Analysis  of  rep- 
resentative works:  Lamartine,  Hugo,  Vigny,  Musset,  and  minor  poets- 
poetry,  novels  and  drama.  Collateral  reading;  reports  and  a  term  paper. 
This  course  is  designed  as  the  first  of  a  series  of  three;  it  should  be  followed 
by  631  and  632. 

631.  THE  FRENCH  NOVEL  SINCE  ROMANTICISM.    (Offered  in  alternate 
years.)  Mr.   Carter. 

The  novel  as  it  evolved  from  Romanticism  to  Realism  and  from  Realism  to 
Naturalism.  Analysis  of  subjective  elements  and  of  character  development. 
The  cult  of  form.  The  increasing  influence  of  science.  The  reaction  against 
Naturalism.  Primary  attention  to  Stendhal,  Balzac,  Flaubert  and  Zola. 
Lectures  and  collateral  reading.  This  course  is  designed  to  follow  630  and 
to  correlate  with  632. 

632.  FRENCH  DRAMA  AND  POETRY  SINCE  ROMANTICISM.    (Offered 
in  alternate  years.)  Mr.  Carter. 

Baudelaire,  The  Parnassians;  Leconte  de  Lisle  and  Heredia.  The  Sym- 
bolists; Verlaine,  Mallarme,  etc.  The  mid-nineteenth  century  social  drama 
of  Dumas  fils  and  Augier,  Henri  Becque,  Antoine  and  the  origins  of  the 
Little  Theater  Movement.  The  Post  Naturalistic  drama  of  Maeterlinck, 
Porto  Riche,  Rostand  and  others.  Attention  will  be  given  at  the  end  of  this 
course  to  the  development  of  French  literature  in  all  genres  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Nineteenth  Century  and  the  beginning  of  the  Twentieth 
Century.  Lectures,  analysis  of  texts,  collateral  reading.  This  course  is  de- 
signed to  follow  630  and  to  correlate  with  631. 

633.  FRENCH  DRAMA  OF  TWENTIETH  CENTURY.  Mr.  Davis. 
French  drama  since  the  First  World  War  with  its  intellectual  and  social 
backgrounds.  The  new  animateurs  de  theatre,  new  conceptions  of  tragedy, 
avant-garde  theatres.  Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  plays  of  Clau- 
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del,  Romains,  Lenormand,  Giraudoux,  Anouilh,  Cocteau.  Montherlant, 
Sartre,  and  Camus. 

634.  THE  FRENCH  NOVEL  OF  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY.  The  Staff. 
The  French  novel  since  1920  with  its  intellectual,  cultural  and  social  back- 
grounds. Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  works  of  Gide,  Proust, 
Malraux,  Mauriac,  Sartre,  Camus,  Giono  and  Montherlant.  The  avant- 
garde  novels  and  regional  novels  of  the  period  will  also  be  discussed. 

659.  FRENCH  LITERATURE  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY.  First 
half.  Mr.  Jordan. 

The  growth  of  the  Classic  Ideal  with  emphasis  on  the  political,  religious, 
social  and  artistic  background  of  the  period.  The  evolution  of  poetic  and 
prose  styles  with  emphasis  upon  Malherbe,  Descartes,  Pascal  and  Bossuet. 
The  development  of  the  classic  tragedy  with  Pierre  Corneille.  The  course 
will  not  be  arbitrarily  limited  to  the  literature  before  1660  but  will  deal 
as  fully  as  possible  with  such  authors  as  Boileau  and  La  Fontaine  in  order 
that  course  660  may  concentrate  on  two  writers  only.  Lectures,  analysis  of 
text,  collateral  reading. 

660.  FRENCH  LITERATURE  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY.  Sec- 
ond half.  Mr.  Jordan. 

This  course  will  concentrate  almost  exclusively  on  Racine  and  Moliere. 
A  study  of  dramatic  techniques  and  an  analysis  of  characters.  Many  plays 
will  be  read  and  discussed  in  class;  others  will  be  assigned  for  collateral 
reading.  Lectures  and  criticism  of  texts.  Collateral  reading.  This  course  is 
designed  to  follow  659. 

661.  FRENCH  LITERATURE  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY.  (Of- 
fered in  alternate  years.)  Mr.  Davis. 

The  growth  of  French  rationalism,  the  growth  of  sensibility,  Belles-Lettres, 
Bayle,  Fontenelle,  Montesquieu,  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Diderot,  d'Holbach, 
Condillac,  Helv^tius;  Marivaux,  Lesage,  Beaumarchais,  Andre  Chenier 
and  others.  Lectures,  collateral  reading,  analyses  of  texts. 

756.  ADVANCED   FRENCH   SYNTAX  AND   COMPOSITION.    The   Staff. 
Comprehensive  review;  suggested  for  teachers  of  French.  For  credit  towards 
Master  of  Education. 

757.  FRENCH  PHONETICS.  The  Staff. 

The  organs  of  speech,  the  differences  in  production  of  French  and  English 
speech  sounds,  and  the  various  speech  phenomena,  such  as  intonation, 
assimilation,  linking,  and  the  length  of  vowel  sounds.  Practice  in  phonetic 
transcription  and  pronunciation.  For  credit  towards  Master  of  Education. 

781.  PROBLEMS  OF  TEACHING  ROMANCE  LANGUAGES.  Prerequisite: 
French  or  Spanish  201-202,  or  20  hours  of  Education  in  addition  to  French 
or  Spanish  104.  The  Staff. 

This  course  is  also  listed  in  the  offerings  of  the  College  of  Education  and 
carries  full  credit  in  Education. 

History  of  method,  psychology  of  language  learning,  values,  objectives, 
teacher's  library,  technique  of  oral  work,  pedagogy  of  phonetics  applied 
to  grammar,  pedagogy  of  vocabulary  and  reading.  Visual  aids  and  realia, 
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individual  differences,  tests  and  measurements.  Evaluation  of  texts,  course 
content.  For  credit  toward  Master  of  Education  degree  only. 

805,  806.  FRENCH  LITERATURE  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY.  Mr. 
Hassell. 

A  historical  survey  of  French  literature  from  the  accession  of  Francis  I  to 
the  death  of  Henry  IV.  Lectures,  collateral  readings,  reports. 

809,  810,  811.    SEMINAR  ON  ROMANTICISM.  5  hours  each.  The  Staff. 
Deals  with  one  major  writer  of  the  Romantic  Period. 

812,   813,   814,    SEMINAR   ON   THE   NINETEENTH    CENTURY   NOVEL. 

5  hours  each.  The  Staff. 

An  intensive  study  of  one  novelist. 
820,   821,   822.    SEMINAR   ON    TWENTIETH    CENTURY   LITERATURE. 

The  Staff. 

An  intensive  study  of  one  major  20th  Century  writer. 
830.    BAUDELAIRE  AND  THE  SYMBOLISTS.  Mr.  Carter. 

A  detailed  examination  of  the  works  of  Baudelaire  and  of  their  influence 

on  the  Symbolist  poets  who  followed  him:  Verlaine,  Mallarme,  Rimbaud, 

and  others. 

850-851.    READINGS  AND  RESEARCH  IN   FRENCH  LITERATURE.   The 

Staff. 

This  course  will  require  extensive  and  intensive  readings  in  French  litera- 
ture and  in  pertinent  critical  writings.  The  field  to  be  covered  will  be 
determined  by  the  student's  previous  background  but  will  in  all  cases 
presume  that  the  student  is  capable  of  reading  French  rapidly  with  com- 
prehension. The  instructor  will  give  criticisms  on  the  oral  and  written 
reports  assigned.  There  will  be  no  lecturing  except  where  it  seems  advis- 
able to  provide  students  with  general  bibliographical  information. 

870,  871.    INTRODUCTION  TO  OLD  FRENCH.  Mr.  deGorog. 

A  history  of  the  French  language  from  the  appearance  of  the  first  texts  in 
the  ninth  century  to  the  Renaissance,  with  linguistic  analysis  of  represen- 
tative texts.  Phonology  and  morphology. 

872.  INTRODUCTION  TO  OLD  FRENCH  LITERATURE.  Prerequisite: 
French  870,  871.  Mr.  Linker. 

A  survey  of  Old  French  Literature;  a  study  of  its  history  and  of  important 
individual  works,  with  emphasis  upon  their  literary  values. 

875,  876.  MIDDLE  FRENCH  LITERATURE.  Prerequisite:  French  805,  806 
or  872.  Mr.  Hassell  or  Mr.  Linker. 

A  survey  of  Middle  French  literature,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  major 
figures  (such  as  Froissart,  Commynes,  Guillaume  de  Machault,  Eustache 
Deschamps,  Charles  d'Orleans,  and  Francois  Villon)  and  movements. 

LINGUISTICS 

660.  AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  GENERAL  LINGUISTICS.  Prerequisites:  At 
least  20  hours  of  one  foreign  language  and  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Mr.  de  Gorog. 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  language  and  the  various  techniques  de- 
veloped primarily  in  the  U.S.  in  the  20th  century  for  the  analysis  of  Ian- 
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guage.  Provides  students  with  a  means  of  approaching  Languages  of  different 
structures,  whether  [ndo-European  or  non  Indo-European. 
PROVENgAL 

878,  879.  PROVENCAL  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE.  Development  of 
the  Provencal  Language  from  Latin:  literature  of  Provence,  with  special 
attention  to  the  poetry  of  the  troubadours.  Mr.  Linker. 

ROMANCE  PALAEOGRAPHY 

880.  ROMANCE  PALAEOGRAPHY.  A  study  of  the  leading  scripts  used  in 
writing  the  Romance  literatures  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  of  the  techniques 
of  editing  works  from  these  literatures.  Mr.  Linker. 

SPANISH 

Unless  otherwise  specified  students  desiring  graduate  credit  in  any  of  the  follow- 
ing courses  must  offer  as  a  prerequisite  Spanish  201  and  202. 

(317.  GOLDEN  AGE  DRAMA-LOPE  DE  VEGA  AND  HIS  CONTEMPO- 
RARIES. Mr.  Ziomck. 

A  study  of  the  origins  of  the  Spanish  theater  through  the  first  half  of  the 
Siglo  de  Oro,  with  particular  emphasis  on  Lope  de  Vega  and  his  contem- 
poraries, Tirso  de  Molina  and  Juan  Ruiz  de  Alarcon. 

618.  GOLDEN  AGE  DRAMA-CALDERON  AND  HIS  CONTEMPORARIES. 
Mr.  Ziomek. 

A  study  of  the  representative  works  of  the  masters  of  the  Siglo  de  Oro 
comedia,  with  special  emphasis  on  Calderon  de  la  Barca  and  his  contem- 
poraries, Francisco  de  Rojas  Zorrilla  and  Agustin  Moreto. 

619.  THE  SPANISH  NOVEL  OF  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY.  (Offered 
in  alternate  years.)  Mr.  Ramirez. 

The  development  of  the  novel  from  the  Generation  of  1898  to  Cela  and 
recent  tremendista  novels.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  novels 
of  Baroja,  Unamuno,  Azorin,  Valle-Inclan,  R.  Perez  de  Ayala,  G.  Miro, 
Concha  Espina,  and  Cela,  with  a  discussion  of  experimentation  and  the 
problem  of  form  in  the  modern  novel. 

620.  THE  SPANISH  NOVEL  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY.  (Offered 
in  alternate  years.)  Mr.  Ramirez. 

A  study  of  the  Spanish  novel  from  the  beginnings  of  costumbrismo,  region- 
alism, and  realism  to  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  the  novels  of  P.  A.  de  Alarcon,  Pereda,  Valera,  Perez  Galdos, 
Palacio  Valdes,  and  the  Valencian  novels  of  Blasco  Ibariez. 

622.  SPANISH  PROSE  OF  THE  GOLDEN  AGE.  (Offered  in  alternate  years.) 
The  Staff. 

A  study  of  the  novel  and  short  story  of  this  period  with  emphasis  on  Cer- 
vantes. 

623.  THE  DRAMA  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY.  (Offered  in  alter- 
nate years.)  Mr.  Ramirez. 

The  development  of  Spanish  drama  from  Moratin's  neoclassic  comedies  to 
the  realistic  plays  of  Galdos  and  the  early  Benavente.  Special  emphasis  will 
be  placed  on  the  romantic  drama  (Rivas,  Zorrilla,  Garcia  Gutierrez,  and 
others),  and  on  the  subsequent  search  for  modern  realism  and  the  comedy 
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of  manners  (Breton  de  los  Herreros,  Ventura  de  la  Vega,  Tamayo  y  Baus, 
Lopez  de  Ayala,  and  Echegaray). 

624.  SPANISH  PROSE  BEFORE  THE  GOLDEN  AGE.   The  Staff. 

A  study  of  the  exemplar  collections,  the  Celestina,  the  chivalresque,  senti- 
mental, and  Moorish  novel. 

625.  TWENTIETH    CENTURY   SPANISH    DRAMA.     (Offered   in    alternate 
years.)  Mr.  Ramirez. 

The  development  of  Spanish  drama  from  Benavente  to  the  present,  with 
special  emphasis  on  Benavente,  Marquina,  Martinez  Sierra,  the  Quinteros, 
Garcia  Lorca,  Casona,  and  Buero  Vallejo.  Technical  innovations  in  the 
drama  of  Valle-Inclan,  Azorin,  Garcia  Lorca,  and  other  vanguard  plays 
will  be  discussed  in  the  light  of  contemporary  trends  in  the  theater. 

627.    SPANISH  POETRY  OF  THE  GOLDEN  AGE.  The  Staff. 

A  critical  study  of  the  currents  of  Spanish  poetry  from  1500  to  1700.  In  the 
Renaissance  period  special  emphasis  will  be  given  to  Garcilaso,  San  Juan 
de  la  Cruz,  Castillejo,  Fray  Luis  de  Leon,  and  Herrera;  the  poetry  of  Lope 
de  Vega,  Gongora,  and  Quevedo  will  be  stressed  during  the  Baroque  period. 

632.    THE  MODERNISTA  MOVEMENT  IN  SPANISH  AMERICA.  Mr.  Her- 
nandez and  Mr.  Ramirez. 

An  intensive  study  of  the  main  figures  of  this  important  literary  movement 
in  Spanish  America,  with  emphasis  on  Ruben  Dario  and  his   followers. 

634.  MODERN  SPANISH  AMERICAN  NOVEL.  Mr.  Hernandez  or  Mr.  Ra- 
mirez. 

A  study  of  the  novel  as  a  literary  form  in  Spanish  America  from  Colonial 
times  to  the  present,  with  emphasis  on  contemporary  novelists  Ciro  Alegria, 
Mariano  Azuela,  Eduardo  Barrios,  Romulo  Gallegos  and  others. 

635.  SPANISH  AMERICAN  DRAMA.  Mr.  Ramirez. 

An  intensive  study  of  the  main  trends,  authors,  and  dramatic  works  from 
the  Colonial  Period  to  the  present.  Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  20th 
century  playwrights,  including  Florencio  Sanchez,  Samuel  Eichelbaum, 
Armando  Moock,  Rodolfo  Usigli,  Salvador  Nove,  and  Celestino  Gorostiza. 
650.    EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  SPANISH  LITERATURE.  The  Staff. 

A  study  of  the  developments  in  Spanish  letters  and  thought  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century. 

655.  SPANISH  POETRY  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY.  The  Staff. 
A  study  of  Spanish  lyric  and  narrative  poetry  from  Espronceda,  the  Duque 
de   Rivas,   Jose   Zorrilla   and   Becquer   through   Campoamor   and    Rosalia 
Castro. 

656.  CONTEMPORARY  SPANISH  POETRY.  The  Staff. 

Readings  in  the  poets  of  the  various  schools:  Modernists  and  the  Genera- 
tion of  1898,  traditionalists,  surrealists,  and  the  post-war  generation.  Par- 
ticular attention  will  be  given  to  the  works  of  Unamuno,  Antonio  Machado, 
Juan  Ramon  Jimenez,  Garcia  Lorca,  Jorge  Guillen,  Vicente  Aleixandre, 
and  others. 

726.    ADVANCED  SPANISH  SYNTAX  AND  COMPOSITION.  The  Staff. 

A  study  of  grammatical  forms  and  usages  with  particular  reference  to  the 
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needs  of  those  preparing  to  teach. 

For  credit  towards  Master  of  Education  only. 

728.    SPANISH    PHONETICS.   Mr.   Hernandez. 

A  study  of  the  organs  of  speech,  the  difference  in  production  of  Spanish 

and  English  speech  sounds,  and  the  various  speech  sounds,  and  the  various 

speech  phenomena.  Practice  in  phonetic  transcription,  pronunciation,  and 

intonation. 

For  credit  towards  Master  of  Education  only. 

781.  PROBLEMS  OF  TEACHING  ROMANCE  LANGUAGES.  Prerequisite: 
French  or  Spanish  201-202  or  20  hours  of  Education  in  addition  to  French 
or  Spanish  104.  The  Stag. 

This  course  is  also  listed  in  the  offerings  of  the  College  of  Education  and 
carries  full  credit  in  Education. 

History  of  method,  psychology  of  language,  learning,  values,  objec- 
tives, teacher's  library,  technique  of  oral  work,  pedagogy  of  phonetics 
applied  to  grammar,  pedagogy  of  vocabulary  and  reading.  Visual  aids  and 
realia,  individual  differences,  tests  and  measurements.  Evaluation  of  texts, 
course  content. 

For  credit  toward  Master  of  Education  degree  only. 

801,  802,  803.    SEMINAR  IN  GOLDEN  AGE  LITERATURE.   The  Staff. 
An  intensive  study  of  a  topic  selected  from  Golden  Age  literature. 

808.    CERVANTES.  Mr.  Ziomek. 

A  study  of  Cervantes'  work  with  emphasis  on  Don  Quixote  and  the  Ex- 
emplary Novels. 

811,  812,  813.  SEMINAR  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  SPANISH 
NOVEL.  The  Staff. 

This  course  will  be  an  intensive  study  of  one  nineteenth-century  Spanish 
novelist,  such  as  Jose  Maria  de  Pereda,  Juan  Valera,  Emilia  Pardo  Bazan, 
Armando  Palacio  Valdes,  or  Benito  Perez  Galdos. 

831,  832,  833.  SEMINAR  IN  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  SPANISH  LITERA- 
TURE. Mr.  Ramirez. 

An  intensive  study  of  a  representative  writer,  or  wrriters,  their  works,  or 
trends  of  twentieth  century  Spanish  literature,  beginning  with  the  Gener- 
ation of  1898. 

840,  841,  842.  SEMINARS  IN  SPANISH  AMERICAN  LITERATURE.  Mr. 
Hernandez  and  Mr.  Ramirez. 

An  intensive  study  of  a  representative  writer,  or  writers,  their  works,  or 
of  a  major  movement  of  Spanish  American  literature. 

870,  871.    INTRODUCTION  TO  OLD  SPANISH.  Mr.  Dutton. 

A  history  of  the  Spanish  language  from  the  appearance  of  the  first  Spanish 
documents  until  the  Renaissance,  with  linguistic  analysis  of  representative 
texts.  Phonology  and  morphology. 

872.  MEDIAEVAL  SPANISH  LITERATURE  TO  1350.  Prerequisites:  Span- 
ish 870,  871.  Mr.  Dutton. 

A  survey  of  Old  Spanish  literature;  a  study  of  its  history  and  of  important 
individual  works,  with  emphasis  upon  their  literary  values. 
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873.    LATE  MEDIAEVAL  AND  RENAISSANCE  SPANISH   LITERATURE, 

1350-1550.  Prerequisites:  Spanish  870,  871.  Mr.  Button. 
A  study  of  the  works  of  Pero  Lopez  de  Ayala,  Juan  de  Mena,  the  Marques 
de  Santillana,  Gomez  Manrique,  Jorge  Manrique,  Juan  Rodriguez  de  la 
Camara,  Diego  de  San  Pedro,  and  with  special  reference  to  the  Cancioneros, 
La  Danza  de  la  Muerte,  the  development  of  the  theatre  and  the  novel, 
and  Italianate  influence. 
880,  881,  882.  SEMINARS  IN  MEDIAEVAL  SPANISH  LITERATURE.  Pre- 
requisites:  Spanish  870,  871.  Mr.  Button. 

Detailed  studies  of  themes  in  Mediaeval  Spanish  Literature,  including 
the  Libro  de  Buen  Amor,  the  Epic,  the  Mester  de  Clerecia,  Courtly  Love, 
the  origins  of  lyrical  poetry,  Cancionero  poetry  and  the  origins  of  the 
theatre  to   1550.  Other  subjects  will  be  given  in  later  years. 

SCHOOL  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL  DESIGN 
HUBERT  B.  OWENS 

(Landscape  Architecture  Building) 

The  design  of  open  space— landscape  architecture,  is  both  a  challenge  and  a 
profession.  It  is  a  creative  process  leading  to  an  efficient  and  beautiful  environ- 
ment. Today,  our  environment  is  increasingly  endangered  by  man's  inept 
stewardship  of  his  world.  The  School  of  Environmental  Design  seeks  to  avert 
this  danger  by  training  professionals  dedicated  to  the  pursuit  of  excellence  in 
environmental  stewardship.  Through  its  series  of  programs  in  design,  education 
and  research,  the  School  serves  as  a  regional  center  for  environmental  planning 
and  design  in  the  southeastern  United  States. 

The  prospective  student  will  find  that  the  School  is  well  located  to  serve  as 
a  regional  center  for  environmental  design.  In  addition  to  the  many  facilities 
and  courses  offered  by  the  School  and  University  at  large,  the  special  facilities 
of  the  Institute  of  Ecology,  Institute  of  Natural  Resources,  and  Institute  of 
Community  and  Area  Development,  are  available  as  additional  educational  and 
research  resources.  Other  cooperating  Federal,  State  and  Local  government 
agencies  include  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Agricultural  Extension 
Service,  the  Northeast  Georgia  Area  Planning  and  Development  Commission 
and  the  Southeast  Area  Water  Laboratory. 

The  School  offers  a  four  quarter  graduate  professional  program  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Landscape  Architecture.  An  eight  quarter  joint  program  in 
landscape  architecture  and  city  planning  is  also  offered  in  cooperation  with 
Georgia  Institute  of  Technology.  Candidates  for  the  joint  program  receive 
degrees  in  landscape  architecture  and  city  planning.  The  programs  of  the 
School  are  adapted  to  and  encourage  students  with  varying  academic  back- 
grounds. However,  the  plan  of  study  for  such  students  will  vary  depending 
upon  their  academic  and  professional  preparation  and  their  technical  com- 
petence in  landscape  architecture. 

The  Master  of  Landscape  Architecture  degree  requires  60  credit  hours  of 
study  beyond  the  baccalaureate  degree.  The  program  recognizes  that  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  professional  landscape  architect  become  greater  as  the 
complexities  of  the  human  environment  increase.  To  satisfy  these  responsibilities 
the  program  has  the  following  objectives:  to  train  professionals  with  a  broader 
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academic  foundation  than  that  which  can  be  obtained  at   the  undergraduate 

level:  to  initiate  research  projects  in  environmental  design;  to  train  graduates 
of  other  disciplines  as  environmental  designers;  to  study  urban  and  regional 
scale  problems  of  environmental  design;  to  provide  the  graduate  student  with 

the  facilities  and  the  academic  philosophy  which  permits  and  encourages  inde- 
pendent research,  discover)  and  individual  expression;  to  encourage  the  de- 
velopment ol  multi-discipline  approaches  to  the  study  of  and  solution  to 
environmental  design  problems. 

PROGRAM 

LAR   701,  702,  703,  704  20  credit  hours 

LAR  751  3  credit  hours 

LAR  765  5  credit  hours 

LAR  653*  5  credit  hours 

LAR  801  2  credit  hours 

LAR  930  5-10  credit  hours 

Sociology  5  credit  hours 

Geography  5  credit  hours 

Electives  5-10  credit  hours 
*Students  with  city  planning  background  take  5  additional  hours  in 
geography  or  sociology. 

Total  Hours                      60  credit    hours 

JOINT  PROGRAM  IN  CITY  PLANNING 

The  University  of  Georgia  Graduate  School  and  the  Georgia  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology offers  a  joint  two-year  program  for  eligible  graduate  students  leading  to 
the  simultaneous  award  of  two  degrees— Master  of  City  Planning  by  Georgia 
Institute  of  Technology  and  Master  of  Landscape  Architecture  by  the  University 
of  Georgia. 

This  joint  program  serves  the  rapidly  growing  needs  of  planning  agencies, 
planning  consultants  and  others  for  professionals  who  have  competence  in  city 
planning  and  large  scale  urban  design.  For  information  on  this  program,  inter- 
ested candidates  should  write  to  the  Chairman,  Graduate  Studies,  School  of  En- 
vironmental Design,  University  of  Georgia. 

653.  CITY  PLANNING  AND  ENVIRONMENTAL  DESIGN.  Mr.  Nicholls. 
A  graduate  background  course  in  City  Planning  and  Civic  Design,  cover- 
ing the  history,  theory  and  bibliography  of  the  subject.  The  student  is 
introduced  to  an  informed  understanding  of  civic  problems  and  modern 
trends  in  city  and  regional  planning. 
701,  702,  703,  704.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  LANDSCAPE  ARCHITEC- 
TURE. 5  to  20  hours.  Prerequisite:  A  minimum  of  ten  quarter  hours  of 
senior  division  work  in  design  and  consent  of  instructor.  Mr.  Owens  and 
Mr.  Nicholls. 

The  assigned  projects  will  be  adjusted  to  the  needs  and  interests  of  the 
individual  student.  Intensive  studies  in  special  aspects  of  landscape  archi- 
tecture, designed  to  explore  applications  in  such  fields  as  park  and  recre- 
ation development,  planting  design,  theory  and  history,  landscape  con- 
struction, rural  and  urban  land  use  studies  and  development. 
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Several  group  projects  are  undertaken  by  the  students  to  acquaint  them 
with  large  and  complex  planning  and  design  studies  in  which  teamwork 
requiring  research,  analysis  and  design  is  involved. 

725.    REGIONAL  RECREATION  PLANNING.  5  hours.  Mr.  Beery. 

Regional  scale  survey;  devoted  to  facilitate  ultimate  requirements  for 
recreation,  considered  in  the  realm  of  conjecture  and  rationalization.  A 
general  term  project  of  function,  space  requirements,  financial  considera- 
tions and  policies  of  the  future. 

727.    PARK  DESIGN.  5  hours.  Mr.  Beery. 

The  study  and  formulation  of  master  plans  for  specific  recreational  sites. 
Problems  in  schematic  diagramming  of  land  use;  site  surveys,  staging 
developments  and  planting  design  principles.  Discussion  of  ethics,  con- 
tracts and  specifications. 

754.    CIVIC  DESIGN.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:   LAR  653.  Mr.  Nicholls. 

The  study  of  techniques  for  the  design  and  improvement  of  the  urban 
environment,  including  methods  for  the  beautification,  renovation,  restora- 
tion and  preservation  of  towns,  buildings  and  historic  sites. 

765.  ADVANCED  LANDSCAPE  CONSTRUCTION  II.  5  hours.  Prerequisite: 
LAR  358.  Mr.  Beery. 

The  study  of  construction  and  engineering  requirements  involved  in  sub- 
division and  other  large  scale  landscape  design  projects,  including  land 
drainage,  sewage  disposal,  road  design,  cost  estimating  and  specification 
writing. 

801a,  b,  c.  SEMINAR  IN  LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE.  1  to  3  hours.  Pre- 
requisite: A  minimum  of  10  quarter  hours  of  graduate  study  or  consent 
of  instructor.  Graduate  staff. 

The  discussion  of  current  issues,  research  and  new  developments  in  the 
field. 

930.    THESIS.  Graduate  Staff. 

SOCIAL  WORK 
CHARLES  A.  STEWART 

(Candler  Hall,  North  Campus) 

The  School  of  Social  Work  curriculum  is  a  six  quarter  graduate  program  leading 
to  the  Master  of  Social  Work  degree.  Admission  may  be  obtained  by  persons 
holding  a  bachelors  degree  in  any  field  if  potential  for  graduate  study  is  demon- 
strated and  if  the  applicant  displays  interpersonal  competence  and  sensitivity  to 
the  needs  of  others. 

Forty-five  graduate  assistantships  and  federal  traineeships  in  amounts  up  to 
$3,600  per  year  are  available.  In  addition,  public  and  voluntary  agencies  offer 
stipends  in  amounts  up  to  $5,200  per  year  with  a  commitment  of  obligated  ser- 
vice at  a  higher  salary  after  graduation. 

Supervised  field  instruction  in  two  different  settings  is  required.  Field  agencies 
include  child  welfare,  psychiatric,  medical,  delinquency  and  crime,  public  as- 
sistance, family  counseling,  school  social  work,  recreation,  gerontology,  voca- 
tional rehabilitation,  and  mental  retardation. 
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Courses  in   the  GOO  and  700  series  are  designed   primarily   for   pre-professional 

students  or  students  who  are  pursuing  a  degree  in  a  field  other  than  social  work. 

600.  SOCIAL  WORK  PRACTICE:  Philosophy  and  Applications.  Up  to  5 
hours. 

Role  and  function  of  professional  social  work  practice  in  dealing  with 
current  social  welfare  problems.  Historical  background.  Ethical  and  norma- 
tive considerations. 

612.    PROBLEMS     OF     SOCIAL     WORK     IN     THE     SOUTHERN     COM 
M UNITY.  Up  to  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  Social  Work  600  or  equivalent  or 
permission. 

Survey  of  health  and  welfare  problems  in  selected  communities  within 
the  state  and  region.  Extending  available  resources  to  meet  current  needs. 

620.  SOCIAL  POLICY  AND  SERVICES  IN  SELECTED  SOCIAL  WELFARE 
AREAS.  Up  to  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  Social  Work  600  or  equivalent  or 
permission. 

Detailed  study  of  one  aspect  of  social  welfare  services  on  local,  state  and 
national  levels. 

A.  Income  Maintenance  and  Social    (or  Economic)  Security. 

B.  Families  and  Children. 

C.  Corrections. 

D.  Medical  Services  and  Programs. 

E.  School  Social  Services. 

F.  Mental  Retardation. 

G.  School  Social  Work. 

641.  THE   BASES  OF  SOCIAL  FUNCTIONING   I.   Up   to  5   hours. 
Interrelationship  of  biological,  psychological,  social,  and  economic  factors 
in  maintaining  the  individual's  social  functioning  at  various  developmental 
periods. 

642.  THE  BASES  OF  SOCIAL  FUNCTIONING  II.  Up  to  5  hours.  Prerequi- 
site: Social  Work  641. 

Continuation  of  Social  Work  641  with  emphasis  on  deviance  and  patho- 
logical behavior. 

701.  SOCIAL  WORK  PRACTICUM  I.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  Social  Work  741 
(or  concurrent). 

Practical  experience  in  a  social  agency  under  social  work  supervision. 

702.  SOCIAL  WORK  PRACTICUM  II.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  Social  Work 
701,  742  (or  concurrent). 

Continuation  of  Social  Work  701. 

732.  METHODS  AND  PROCEDURES  IN  ASSESSING  COMMUNITY  SO- 
CIAL WELFARE  NEEDS.  Up  to  5  hours. 

Basic  techniques  in  surveying  social  welfare  needs  in  the  community.  De- 
scriptive statistics.  Introduction  to  sampling. 

740.    INTRODUCTION  TO  SOCIAL  CASEWORK.  Up  to  5  hours. 

Casework  as  a  method  of  social  work  practice.  Basic  elements  in  establishing 
and  maintaining  the  professional  relationship.  Impact  upon  family  func- 
tioning. Influence  of  agency  setting. 
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741.  INTRODUCTION  TO  SOCIAL  WORK  METHODS  I.  Up  to  5  hours. 
Prerequisite:   Social  Work  600  or  equivalent  or  permission. 

Current  developments  in  the  application  of  various  social  work  methods  to 
types  of  problems  encountered  in  social  work  practice. 

742.  INTRODUCTION  TO  SOCIAL  WORK  METHODS  II.  Up  to  5  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Social  Work  741. 

Continuation  of  Social  Work  741. 

744.    CASEWORK  WITH  CHILDREN  AND  FAMILIES.  Up  to  5  hours.  Pre- 
requisites: Social  Work  740  or  Social  Work  741. 

Intensive  examination  of  the  social  casework  process  with  a  special  em- 
phasis on  children  in  their  families. 

750.    PRINCIPLES  OF  SOCIAL  GROUP  WORK.  Up  to  5  hours.  Prerequisite: 
Social  Work  741  or  equivalent  or  permission. 

Introduction  to  work  with  groups  in  various  settings:  the  community 
center,  the  hospital,  the  mental  health  center.  Relationship  to  community 
economic  improvement  programs,  recreation  and  informal  education. 

770.    PRINCIPLES  OF  SOCIAL  WORK  ADMINISTRATION.  Up  to  5  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Social  Work  740  or  equivalent  or  permission. 
Introduction  to  administration  of  social  agency  programs.   Departmental 
coordination  and  function.  Boards  and  committees. 

780.    LAW  AND  SOCIAL  WORK.  Up  to  5  hours. 

Legal  implications  of  social  work  practice,  and  legal  controls  over  social 
work  practice  and  the  operations  of  social  agencies. 

800.  PROFESSIONAL  RESPONSIBILITY  IN  SOCIAL  WORK.  1  hour. 
Social  work  today.   Characteristics  of  the  profession,   values,   ethics.   The 
social  agency.  Role  and  authority  of  the  social  worker. 

801.  SEMINAR  IN  SOCIAL  POLICY.  1  hour  per  quarter.  Prerequisite:  Social 
Work  800. 

Current  issues  and  problems  in  social  welfare. 

803.  SOCIAL  WELFARE  POLICY  AND  SERVICES  I.  2  hours. 
Relationship  between  social  welfare  and  the  economic,  political,  social,  and 
historical  forces  which  affect  program  content,  organization,  and  adminis- 
tration of  social  welfare  as  a  social  institution. 

804.  SOCIAL  WELFARE  POLICY  AND  SERVICES  II.  2  hours.  Prerequisite: 
Social  Work  803. 

Conceptual  analysis  of  social  welfare  systems.  Stability  and  change  in  com- 
plex social  systems.  Introduction  to  social  welfare  economics  and  social 
welfare  planning  for  change. 

815.    PERSPECTIVES  IN  SOCIAL  WELFARE  HISTORY.  Up  to  5  hours. 

Development  of  modern  social  services  in  Western  society  from  earliest 
beginnings  to  the  present.  Changing  philosophies  of  social  welfare. 

820.    SEMINAR  IN  SELECTED  ASPECTS  OF  SOCIAL  WELFARE  POLICY 
AND  SERVICES.  2-5  hours.  Prerequisite:  Social  Work  803  or  permission. 
Intensive  examination  of  particular  aspects  of  social  policy  and  services  in 
modern  American  communities. 
A.  Economic  Assistance. 
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B.  Families  and  Children. 

C.  Corrections. 

D.  Medical  and   Rehabilitation  Services. 

E.  School  Social  Services. 

F.  Mental   Retardation. 

G.  Aging. 

831.  THE  LOGIC  OF  PROFESSIONAL  JUDGMENTS  IN  SOCIAL  WORK. 

1  hour. 

Introduction  to  research  methodology  with  specific  reference  to  the  logic 

of  study,  diagnosis,  and  treatment  in  social  work. 

832.  SOCIAL  WORK  RESEARCH  PRACTICUM.  Up  to  1  hours.  Prerequi- 
sites: Social  Work  831  and  Social  Work  901. 

Analysis  of  clinical  inquiry.  Formulation  and  execution  of  an  independent 
investigation  on  a  problem  relevant  to  social  work. 

841.  HUMAN  BEHAVIOR  AND  THE  SOCIAL  ENVIRONMENT  I.  4  hours. 
The  individual  as  a  biological,  psychological,  social,  and  spiritual  creature. 
Focus  on  the  processes  by  which  individuals  cope  with  change  and  maintain 
their  social  functioning. 

842.  HUMAN    BEHAVIOR    AND    THE    SOCIAL    ENVIRONMENT    II.    2 

hours.  Prerequisite:  Social  Work  841. 

A  continuation  of  Social   Work  841.   Focus   on   the   socialization   process 

during  adolescence  and  maturity,  ego  psychology,  defense  mechanisms. 

843.  HUMAN  BEHAVIOR  AND  THE  SOCIAL  ENVIRONMENT  III.  2 
hours.  Prerequisite:  Social  Work  841  and  Social  Work  842  or  equivalent. 
Family  disruption  as  related  to  illness  and  behavior  problems  in  children. 

844.  HUMAN    BEHAVIOR    AND    THE    SOCIAL    ENVIRONMENT    IV.    2 

hours.  Prerequisite:  Social  Work  843. 

Meaning  of  illness,  disability,  and  handicap  to  the  individual,  the  family 

and  the  community.  Dynamics  of  coping  with  crises  attendant  on  illness. 

845.  HUMAN  BEHAVIOR  AND  THE  SOCIAL  ENVIRONMENT  V.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Social  Work  844. 

Social  and  emotional  illness  and  deviance  as  cause  and  effect  of  pathological 
processes  within  the  family.  Focus  on   total   family   functioning. 

846.  SOCIAL  FUNCTIONING:  CULTURAL  AND  SOCIAL  CLASS  FAC- 
TORS. Up  to  5  hours.  Prerequisites:  Social  Work  841  and  842  or  equiva- 
lent and/or  permission. 

Cultural  and  social  class  status  as  determinants  of  human  needs.  Implica- 
tions for  individual,  family,  and  peer  group  functioning. 

847.  COMMUNICATION  AND  SOCIAL  FUNCTIONING.  Up  to  5  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Social  Work  841  and  842  or  equivalent  and/or  permission. 
Communication  as  a  factor  in  the  development  of  interpersonal  compe- 
tence. Verbal  and  non-verbal  communication.  Developmental,  psycho- 
analytic, and  symbolic  interactionist  theories. 

848.  SOCIAL  INTERACTION:  STRUCTURE  AND  PROCESS.  Up  to  5 
hours.  Prerequisite:  Social  Work  841  and  842  or  equivalent  and/or  per- 
mission. 
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Dynamics  of  small  groups  with  particular  reference  to  social  work.  The 
family  as  a  small  group.  Peer  and  work  groups.  Structural-functional  analy- 
sis, symbolic  interactionism,  and  coalition  theory. 

901.  FIELD  INSTRUCTION  I.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  Admission  to  graduate 
standing. 

Orientation  to  community  and  to  agency.  Beginning  work  with  clients. 

902.  FIELD  INSTRUCTION  II.   10  hours.  Prerequisite:  Social  Work  901. 
Beginning  use  of  self  through  the  social  casework  method  in  helping  clients 
and  their  families  with  problems  affecting  social  functioning. 

903.  FIELD  INSTRUCTION  III.  8  hours.  Prerequisite:  Seminar  in  appropri- 
ate social  work  method. 

Further  development  of  skill  in  use  of  self  through  one  (or  two)  of  the 
social  work  methods  in  helping  clients  and  their  families,  groups,  and  com- 
munities with  problems  affecting  individual  social  functioning. 

904.  FIELD  INSTRUCTION  IV.   15  hours.  Prerequisite:   Social  Work  903. 
Continuation  of  Social  Work  903. 

921.    RESEARCH   PROBLEM.   2-50  hours.   Prerequisite:    Social   Work   832   or 
equivalent. 
A  written  report  on  a  problem  in  social  work. 

941.  SOCIAL  WORK  METHODS  I.  4  hours.  Prerequisite:  Admission  to  grad- 
uate standing. 

Introduction  to  social  work  method  theory.  Normative  bases.  Generic  base 
and  processes  all  social  work  methods  share.  Essentials  of  the  social  case- 
work method. 

942.  SOCIAL  WORK  METHODS  II.  1  hour.  Prerequisite:  Social  Work  941. 
Continuation  of  Social  Work  941.  The  casework  process  and  worker-client 
interaction.  Focus  on  the  family.  Essentials  of  the  social  group  work  method. 

943.  SOCIAL  WORK  METHODS  III.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  Social  Work  902 
and  Social  Work  942. 

Continuation  of  Social  Work  942.  Broadening  and  deepening  of  consid- 
eration of  both  the  social  casework  and  social  group  work  methods.  Com- 
munity matrix  and  supports.  Method  of  choice.  Treatment  evaluation  and 
termination. 

944.  SEMINAR  IN  SOCIAL  CASEWORK  I.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  Social  Work 
902,  Social  Work  943  or  equivalent  and/or  permission. 

Intensive  consideration  of  the  social  casework  method  in  achieving  pro- 
fessional goals.  Focus  on  diagnosis  and  treatment  strategies.  Interaction  of 
client,  family  and  community  in  the  casework  process. 

945.  SEMINAR  IN  SOCIAL  CASEWORK  II.  3  hours.  Prerequisites:  Social 
Work  904  and  Social  Work  944. 

Analysis  of  selected  problems  including  those  encountered  by  student  dur- 
ing field  instruction.  Differential  aspects  of  treatment.  Emerging  trends  in 
theory  and  practice. 
953.    FOUNDATIONS  OF  SOCIAL  GROUP  WORK.  Up  to  5  hours.  Prerequi- 
sites: Social  Work  941  and  Social  Work  942  or  equivalent. 
Study  of  the  social  group  work  method  and  its  present  applications,  par- 
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ticularly  in  meeting  normal  developmental  needs.  Emphasis  upon  the 
community  or  neighborhood  center. 

954.  SEMINAR  IN  SOCIAL  GROUP  WORK  I.  8  hours.  Prerequisites:  Social 
Work  902  and  Social  Work  943  or  equivalent  and/or  permission. 
Intensive  analysis  of  social  group  work  method  in  achieving  professional 
goals.  Focus  on  diagnosis  and  treatment  strategies.  Tactics  of  professional 
intervention  in  the  group  process. 

955.  SEMINAR  IN  SOCIAL  GROUP  WORK  II.  3  hours.  Prerequisites:  Social 
Work  904  and  Social  Work  954. 

Analysis  of  selected  problems,  including  those  encountered  by  student  dur- 
ing field  instruction.  Differential  aspects  of  treatment.  Emerging  trends  in 
theory  and  practice. 

963.  FOUNDATIONS  OF  COMMUNITY  ORGANIZATION.   2   hours.    Pre- 
requisites: Social  Work  941  and  Social  Work  942  or  equivalent. 
Community  organization  as  method  and  process  in  social  work  practice. 
Social   welfare   planning  and   coordination.   Voluntary   and   tax-supported 
services. 

964.  SEMINAR  IN  COMMUNITY  ORGANIZATION  I.  3  hours.  Prerequi- 
sites: Social  Work  903  and  Social  Work  943  or  equivalent  and/or  permis- 
sion. 

Intensive  analysis  of  the  community  organization  method  in  achieving 
professional  goals.  Focus  on  community  study  and  planning.  Professional 
role  with  community  committees  and  representation.  Coordination  and 
raising  standards  of  service. 

965.  SEMINAR  IN  COMMUNITY  ORGANIZATION  II.  3  hours.  Prerequi- 
sites: Social  Work  904  and  Social  Work  964. 

Analysis  of  selected  problems,  including  those  encountered  by  the  student 

in   field   instruction.    Differential   aspects   of   the   community   organization 

method.  Emerging  trends  of  theory  and  practice. 
973.    FOUNDATIONS  OF  SOCIAL  WORK  ADMINISTRATION.   2   hours. 

Prerequisites:  Social  Work  941  and  Social  Work  942  or  equivalent. 

Social  work  administration  as  method  and  process  in  social  work  practice. 

Intra-agency  planning  and  coordination  in  program  execution. 
979.    SUPERVISION  AND  CONSULTATION  IN  SOCIAL  WORK.  2  hours. 

Supervision  and  consultation  as  administrative  and  professional  processes; 

enlarging  worker  skills  and  understanding  within  the  framework  of  agency 

program  and  processes. 

SOCIOLOGY  AND  ANTHROPOLOGY 
FREDERICK  BATES 

(Peabody  Hall,  North   Campus) 

Doctoral  language  requirement;   one  language,  plus  a  proficiency  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  student's  advisory  committee. 

SOCIOLOGY 

The  Department  offers  programs  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  Sociology  and  also,  in  conjunction  with  the  College  of 
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Education,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Education  in  the  Sociology  of  Education. 
Specialized  study  is  provided  in  the  areas  of  theory,  methodology,  the  commun- 
ity, social  organization,  demography,  criminology,  rural  sociology,  psychiatric 
sociology  and  the  sociology  of  education.  The  Department  has  cooperative  pro- 
grams with  the  Institute  of  Community  and  Area  Development,  the  Department 
of  Psychology,  the  Institute  of  Law  and  Government,  the  School  of  Social  Work, 
the  College  of  Education  and  the  College  of  Agriculture.  Research  facilities  in- 
clude the  Demographic  Research  and  Training  Center,  the  Social  Science  Re- 
search Institute  and  the  University  Computer  Center. 

Unless  otherwise  stated,  all  graduate  courses  in  Sociology  must  be  preceded  by 
Sociology  105  and  two  advanced  courses  in  Sociology  or  related  subjects. 
601.    RESEARCH  TECHNIQUES  IN  SMALL  GROUPS.  Mr.  Polansky. 

This  course  is  designed  to  familiarize  students  with  methods  and  techniques 
peculiar  to  small  group  research.  Particular  emphasis  will  be  given  to  the 
use  of  Bales'  Modern  Methods  categories  for  Interaction  Process  Analysis. 
The  class  will  replicate  several  of  the  classic  experiments  in  small  group 
research. 

607.    JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY.  Miss  Dean,  Mr.  South  and  Mr.  Payne. 

A  detailed  analysis  of  the  nature,  extent,  and  causes  of  juvenile  delinquency, 
and  an  evaluation  of  treatment  or  preventive  programs  designed  to  reduce 
this  area  of  behavior. 

609.  SOCIAL  CHANGE.  Mr.  Bailey  and  Mr.  Wallis. 

The  nature  and  theories  of  social  change;  causes  and  types  of  social  change. 

610.  SOCIOLOGY  OF  MEDICINE.  Mr.  Lowe. 

A  sociological  analysis  of  (1)  the  recruitment  and  professionalization  of 
medical  and  nursing  students,  (2)  the  role  of  the  doctor,  (3)  the  organiza- 
tion and  functions  of  the  contemporary  general  hospital,  (4)  the  mental 
hospital  as  a  total  institution,  (5)  the  impact  of  third-party  payments  on 
medical  institutions,  and  (6)  the  social  and  cultural  factors  in  the  epide- 
miology and  treatment  of  organic  lesions  and  mental  illness. 

611.  SOCIAL  ORGANIZATION.  Mr.  Bates. 

A  study  of  the  basic  principles  of  social  organization  including  an  examina- 
tion of  how  groups,  and  complex  organizations  such  as  associations,  com- 
munities and  societies  are  structured  and  how  they  function  as  structures. 

612.  SOCIAL  DISORGANIZATION.  Mr.  Bates  and  Mr.  Payne. 

A  study  of  the  causes  and  consequences  of  social  disorganization  in  society 
including  an  examination  of  the  relationship  between  impairment  in  the 
functioning  of  social  institutions  and  such  consequences  of  social  disorga- 
nization as  crime,  delinquency,  mental  illness,  divorce,  unemployment,  and 
so  forth. 

613.  THE  MENTAL  HOSPITAL.  Mr.  Roman  and  Mr.  Trice. 

The  mental  hospital  will  be  explored  as  a  formal  complex  organization 
illustrating  the  interrelationships  among  a  variety  of  occupational  group- 
ings. Special  attention  will  be  given  to  processes  of  professionalization  versus 
processes  of  bureaucratization. 

614.  SOCIOLOGY  OF  MENTAL  DISORDERS.  Mr.  Roman  and  Mr.  Trice. 
An  exploration  of  the  concepts  and  methods  in  the  area  of  social  psychiatry, 
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with  specific  examination  of  the  nature  and  sociological  correlates  of  schizo- 
phrenia, psychoneuroses,  the  addictions,  and  psychosomatic  disorders. 

620.  METHODS   OF   SOCIAL   RESEARCH.    Mr.   Belcher,   Mr.    Cooper,   Mr. 
Miller,  and  Mr.    Tarver. 

An  introduction  to  scientific  method  in  social  research;  elementary  consid- 
eration in  research  design;  the  interview,  questionnaire,  participant  ob- 
servation and  human  document  as  sources  of  social  data;  qualitative  and 
quantitative  techniques  of  analysis  and  inference,  including  the  develop- 
ment of  techniques  for  measuring  social  data. 

621.  EARLY  SOCIAL  THOUGHT.  Mr.  Kelley  and  Mr.  Robinson. 

A  survey  of  social  thought  from  Hammurabi  to  Comte.  This  course  affords 
an  introduction  to  social  thought  prior  to  the  emergence  of  the  modern 
social  sciences. 

622.  DEVELOPMENT  OF  SOCIOLOGICAL  THEORY.  Mr.  Kelley  and  Mr. 
Robinson. 

A  survey  of  some  of  the  most  important  systems  in  the  development  of 
sociological  theory. 

626.  MODERN  SOCIOLOGICAL  THEORY.  Prerequisite:  Sociology  422.  Mr. 
Kelley  and  Mr.  Robinson. 

A  systematic  analysis  of  the  trends  and  developments  in  sociological  theory 
since  about  1920.  Particular  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  current  state  of 
sociological  theory  and  its  relationship  to  empirical  research. 

627.  PERSONALITY  AND  SOCIAL  STRUCTURE.  Mr.  Kelley,  Mr.  Payne, 
and  Mr.  Robinson. 

Foundation  and  development  of  personality;   mechanisms   of  integration 
and  adjustment;  roles  of  culture,  groups  and  language;  concepts  of  self; 
types  and  theories  of  personality;  deviant  personalities. 
629.    SOCIOLOGY  OF  RELIGION.  Mr.  Balswick. 

An  overview  of  religion  as  a  social  institution.  The  organization  of  religious 
groups,  the  integrative  function  of  religion  in  social  systems,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  religious  group  membership  on  behavior  in  other  institutional  areas 
will  receive  special  emphasis. 

631.  RURAL  SOCIAL  SYSTEMS.  Mr.  Miller. 

A  study  of  socio-economic  aspects  of  agriculture  and  of  conditions  and 
movements  in  rural  population  with  consideration  of  rural,  social  ele- 
ments and  agencies,  rural-urban  relations,  and  American  agricultural 
institutions. 

632.  THE  SOCIOLOGY  OF  URBAN  LIFE.  Mr.  Miller. 

Development  of  the  city  as  a  social  phenomenon  in  the  modern  world. 
Analysis  of  urban  trends,  characteristics,  functions  and  social  organization. 
Sociological  elements  in  urban  planning,  housing  and  metropolitan  domi- 
nance, and  growth  patterns  in  new  centers  of  urbanization. 

633.  POPULATION    THEORY    AND    PROBLEMS.    Mr.    Belcher    and    Mr. 
Tarver. 

Theory  and  dynamics  of  population  growth;  population  pressure;  migra- 
tion; composition;  differential  fertility;  theories  of  the  quality  and  opti- 
mum population;  economic  and  social  aspects  of  our  population. 
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634.  SOCIAL  CONTROL.  Mr.  South. 

A  study  of  social  techniques  by  which  conformity  to  norms  and  behavior 
expectations  is  produced  and  maintained  within  society. 

635.  THE  COMMUNITY.  Mr.  Bailey,  Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Nix,  and  Mr.  Wallis. 
A  study  of  the  community  as  a  unit  of  social  organization.  Contemporary 
trends  in  community  organization  and  planning. 

637.    RACE  RELATIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  Mr.  Robinson. 

An  examination  of  the  social  problems  associated  with  race  and  race  rela- 
tions in  contemporary  American  society. 

643.    SOCIAL  MOBILITY.  Mr.  Kelley. 

The  nature  of  social  status  systems,  including  the  means  by  which  people 
obtain  and  change  their  positions  in  the  systems.  Topics  include:  criteria 
of  status  evaluation;  social  classes  and  castes,  differential  life-chances; 
mobility  ladders  and  achievement  aspirations. 

656.  TECHNIQUES  OF  POPULATION  ANALYSIS.  Mr.  Belcher  and  Mr. 
Tarver. 

Techniques  for  analyzing  the  composition  of  the  population;  constructing 
life  tables;  measuring  vital  processes;  and  estimating  population  and  migra- 
tion. 

660.  SURVEY  RESEARCH.  Prerequisite:  Sociology  420  or  equivalent.  Mr. 
Cooper  and  Mr.  Miller. 

Objectives,  techniques,  and  uses  of  the  sample  survey  in  social  research 
as  exemplified  in  public  opinion  studies,  attitude  and  information  surveys, 
and  evaluation  of  organizational  and  community  programs. 

661.  THE  FAMILY.    (Home   Economics.)   Mr.   King. 

Family  study  from  many  different  angles  utilizing  data  from  the  fields  of 
anthropology,  individual  and  social  psychology,  history,  sociology,  econom- 
ics and  psychiatry.  Emphasizes  the  study  of  family  as  a  social  institution. 
665.    SOCIOLOGY  OF  AGING.  Miss  Dean,  Mr.  Payne,  and  Mr.  Wingrove. 

This  is  a  general  course  in  the  sociology  of  aging  which  will  deal  with  the 
status  of  older  people,  their  roles  in  the  community  and  society,  demo- 
graphic aspects  of  aging,  and  the  impact  of  aging  upon  society  and  social 
institutions. 

670.  INTRODUCTION  TO  PUBLIC  WELFARE  ADMINISTRATION.  Miss 
Dean  and  Mr.  Polansky. 

Historical  development  of  public  welfare  services  and  their  administration. 
Reference  is  made  to  the  underlying  problems  with  which  present-day 
public  welfare  departments  deal;  special  attention  is  paid  to  administra- 
tion at  local,  state,  and  federal  levels. 

671.  PHILOSOPHY  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCES.  (Philosophy  671.)  Mr.  Robinson. 
A  study  of  the  methods  and  problems  of  inductive  reasoning,  including 
the  nature  of  probable  inference,  techniques  of  verification,  and  the  struc- 
ture of  scientific  explanation,  with  special  reference  to  the  Social  Sciences. 

680.    INDUSTRIAL  SOCIOLOGY.  Mr.  Lowe  and  Mr.  Wingrove. 

A  study  of  human  relations  in  the  industrial  setting  and  the  relationship 
of  growing,  operating  or  declining  industrialization  to  the  community  and 
the  larger  society. 
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681.    CRIMINOLOGY.    Mr.   Chappell,   Mr.   Eckenrode,   Miss    Dean,   and   Mr. 

Payne. 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  criminal  behavior  and  its  treatment.  At- 
tention will  be  paid  to  the  development  of  criminal  behavior  in  contem- 
porary society  and  to  the  efforts  of  the  individual  to  adjust  to  the  demands 
made  upon  him.  The  treatment  ol  the  offender  by  means  of  probation. 
imprisonment,  and  parole. 

(385.    SOCIOLOGY  OF  OCCUPATIONS.  Mr.  Bates. 

A  siud\  ol  occupations  and  professions  in  modern  industrial  societies  with 
emphasis  on  their  structure  and  Functioning  as  roles  in  social  organizations. 
Consideration  will  be  given  to  such  topics  as  occupational  prestige,  mobil- 
itv,  recruitment,  socialization,  and  professionalization. 

695.    LARGE  ORGANIZATIONS.  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Lowe,  and  Mr.  Wingrove. 

Major  approaches  to  the  study  of  large  organizations;  theories  of  bureau- 
cratic structure;  relationships  of  personality  to  formal  and  informal  struc- 
tures. 

702.    COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT.  Mr.  Bailey  and  Mr.  Nix. 

Analysis  of  social  and  cultural  factors  in  progress  for  community  develop- 
ment. 

721.    GROUP  DYNAMICS.  Mr.  Polansky. 

A  review  of  the  development  of  research  on  processes  in  the  small  face-to- 
face  group,  with  emphasis  on  motivational  forces  involved.  Primary  focus  is 
to  be  on  the  theory,  but  relationships  to  group  leadership  and  manage- 
ment in  a  variety  of  settings  will  be  demonstrated. 

728.    SOCIOLOGY  OF  EDUCATION.  Mr.  Kelly. 

Social  perspectives  on  education:  the  society,  the  school,  and  the  pupil. 

752.    PRINCIPLES  AND   METHODS   OF  SOCIAL  WORK.   Miss  Dean. 

Methods,  objectives,  competencies,  limitations  of  social  casework  in  its 
varied  settings.  Cases  studied  include  school,  psychiatric,  correctional,  child 
welfare,  family,  and  medical  problems. 

759.    COMMUNITY  RECONNAISSANCE  METHODS.  Prerequisite:  Sociology 
435  or  equivalent.  Mr.  Nix. 

A  study  and  application  of  methods  of  research  in  community  organiza- 
tion for  action  programs.  The  application  will  include  schedule  prepara- 
tion, field  interviews,  analysis  of  data,  preparation  of  community  reports. 

800.    SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN  SOCIOLOGY.  The  Stafj. 

Opportunity  to  do  intensive  study  on  an  individual  basis  in  the  field  of 
the  graduate  student's  major  interest. 

805.    ADVANCED  SOCIOLOGICAL  ANALYSIS.  Prerequisites:   Sociology  422. 
Mr.  Bates  and  Mr.  Belcher. 

Concerned  with  how  substantive  sociological  theory  is  being  developed, 
clarified,  and  expanded.  Specific  attention  will  be  devoted  each  year  to 
selected  areas  of  sociological  interest  such  as  communication,  social  struc- 
ture or  social  change,  the  choices  varying  with  the  interests  of  the  par- 
ticipants. 

808.    ADVANCED  PRINCIPLES  OF  SOCIOLOGY.  Mr.  Bates. 

A  critical  examination  of  the  conceptual  framework  of  sociology. 
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814.    RESEARCH  IN  SOCIOLOGY  OF  MENTAL  DISORDERS.  Mr.  Roman 
and  Mr.   Trice. 

Experience  in  the  actual  design  and  execution  of  research  studies  including 
foreign  relations  and  derivation  of  conceptual  models,  developing  of  opera- 
tional hypothesis,  and  appropriate  research  techniques,  field-data  gather- 
ing procedures,  sampling,  instrument  constructions,  and  analysis  procedures. 

820,  821,  822.    SEMINAR  IN  SOCIOLOGICAL  THEORY  AND  RESEARCH. 
Five-Fifteen  hours  credit.  The  Staff. 

A  study  of  theoretical  and  methodological  problems  in  substantive  areas  of 
sociology.  Topics  will  vary  with  interests  of  the  students  and  instructors. 

840.    SEMINAR  IN  SOCIOLOGY  AND  ANTHROPOLOGY.  Two  hours  credit. 
The  Staff. 

An  advanced  level  examination  of  the  concepts  and  ideas  presented  in 
Introductory  Sociology.  Study  of  educational  methods  and  techniques  ap- 
propriate to  introductory  college  level  instruction.  Required  of  all  grad- 
uate students  assisting  in  the  teaching  of  Introductory  Sociology. 

850.    SEMINAR  IN  DEMOGRAPHY.  Mr.   Tarver. 

Study  of  special  problems  and  methods  of  demographic  analyses. 

930.    THESIS  IN  SOCIOLOGY.  5  to  50  hours.  The  Staff. 

ANTHROPOLOGY 

The  Department  offers  programs  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  in 
Anthropology  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  Sociology  with  Anthropology  as  a 
special  area.  Graduate  students  may  pursue  specialized  study  in  social  anthro- 
pology, linguistics  or  archaeology,  with  course  offerings  in  physical  anthropology. 
Specialized  training  is  available  in  several  culture  areas  of  the  world.  Archae- 
logical  field  research  under  faculty  supervision  is  available  to  graduate  students. 

Unless  otherwise  stated,  all  graduate  courses  in  Anthropology  must  be  preceded 
by  Anthropology  102  and  two  advanced  courses  in  Anthropology  or  related 
subjects. 

601.  ARCHAEOLOGY  OF  THE  SOUTHEASTERN  UNITED  STATES.  Pre- 
requisite: Anthropology  421.  Mr.  Caldwell  and  Mr.  Hally. 

A  detailed  study  of  the  literature  dealing  with  the  archaeological  remains 
in   the  American  Southeast. 

602.  THE  AMERICAN  INDIAN.  Mr.  Hally  and  Mr.  Hudson. 

A  survey  course  on  the  cultural  development  of  the  aboriginal  population 
of  the  New  World. 

603.  HUMAN  ORIGINS.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  101/102  or  equivalent. 

A  study  of  the  fossil  history  of  mankind— Pleistocene  to  recent  geological 

periods. 
605.    CULTURAL  ANTHROPOLOGY.  Mr.  Bailey,  Mr.  Hudson,  Mr.  Kelley, 

and  Mr.  Olien. 

Concepts  and  methods  for  analysis  of  the  institutions  of  non-literate  peoples 

and  their  comparison  with  modern  societies. 
610.    SOCIAL  ORGANIZATION  OF  PRIMITIVE  PEOPLES.  Mr.  Bailey  and 

Mr.   Ward. 
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A   study   of   the   social   organization   of   primitive    peoples.    Concepts   and 
methods  for  the  analysis  of  social   institutions  of  non-Western   European 
societies. 
611.    COMPARATIVE  BELIEF  SYSTEMS.  Mr.  Hudson. 

A  survey  of  anthropological  research  and  theory  on  belief  and  value  systems 
in  preindustrial  and  primitive  societies,  with  special  emphasis  on  primitive 
religious,  magical,  and  scientific  beliefs. 

620.  FIELD   AND   LABORATORY    METHODS   IN    ARCHAEOLOGY.    Pre 
requisite:  Anthropology  421.  Mr.  Caldwell  and  Mr.  Hally. 

Methods  of  archaeological  reconnaissance,  survey  excavation,  laboratory 
preparation  and  analysis  of  collected  materials;  study  to  be  pursued  in 
scheduled  field  expeditions  to  assigned  archaeological  sites  in  Georgia. 

621.  NORTH  AMERICAN  ARCHAEOLOGY.  Mr.  Caldwell  and  Mr.  Hally. 
An  introductory  course  in  the  archaeology  of  North  America.  Will  survey 
the  total  range  of  North  American  prehistory  from  the  early  hunting  gath- 
ering stage  to  the  cultural  peaks  just  before  intensive  white  contact. 

625.    OLD  WORLD  ARCHAEOLOGY.   Mr.   Caldwell. 

The  development  of  culture,  beginning  with  the  oldest  remains  of  the 
Stone  Age,  extending  through  the  Stone,  Bronze,  and  Iron  Ages. 

643.  MIDDLE  AMERICA:   PEOPLES  AND  INSTITUTIONS.  Mr.  Olien. 
Comparative  ethnology  of  Middle  America. 

644.  LATIN-AMERICA:  PEOPLES  AND  INSTITUTIONS.  Mr.  Olien. 
The  study  of  contemporary  Latin-American  peoples  and  institutions  in 
their  community  setting;  special  attention  is  devoted  both  to  the  original 
impact  of  Western  civilization  on  the  indigenous  Indian  communities  of 
Central  and  South  America,  and  to  recent  social  changes  incident  to  the 
introduction  of  modern  agricultural  and  industrial   technology. 

645.  AFRICA:   PEOPLES  AND  INSTITUTIONS.  Mr.  Bailey. 

The  study  of  peoples  and  institutions  of  Africa,  south  of  the  Sahara,  start- 
ing with  earliest  evidences  of  indigenous  peoples;  special  emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  changes  currently  taking  place. 

646.  SOUTH  ASIA:   PEOPLES  AND  INSTITUTIONS.  Mr.   Ward. 
Comparative  ethnology  of  South  Asia. 

650.    METHODS  IN  SOCIAL  ANTHROPOLOGY.  Mr.  Bailey. 

An  introduction  to  field  methods  used  in  social  anthropology  with  em- 
hasis  on  techniques  used  in  the  study  of  non-western  cultures  and  compari- 
son with  methods  used  in  the  study  or  contemporary  American  Society. 

652.    HISTORY  OF  ANTHROPOLOGICAL  THEORY.  Mr.  Bailey. 
A  survey  of  the  development  of  anthropological  theory. 

655.    ETHNOHISTORY.  Mr.  Hudson. 

An  examination  of  the  methods  used  by  anthropologists  to  reconstruct  the 
history  of  preliterate  societies  from  archaeological  evidence,  documentary 
evidence,  and  oral  traditions. 

680.    INTRODUCTION    TO    ANTHROPOLOGICAL    LINGUISTICS.    Mr. 
Crawford. 
An  introduction  to  structural  linguistics  from  the  standpoint  of  anthropol- 
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ogy,  emphasizing  elementary  descriptive  techniques  and  a  consideration  of 
the  relationships  among  language,  culture,  and  society. 

681.  ANTHROPOLOGICAL  LINGUISTICS:  PHONOLOGY.  Mr.  Crawford. 
Phonetic  transcription  of  various  languages  dictated  by  native  and  non- 
native  speakers;  understanding  of  the  phonemic  principle  by  the  solution 
of  selected  problems  which  consist  of  phonetically  transcribed  data. 

682.  ANTHROPOLOGICAL  LINGUISTICS:  MORPHOLOGY.  Mr.  Craw- 
ford. 

Grammatical  analysis  of  phonemically  transcribed  data  from  numerous 
languages  of  the  world. 

688.  ANTHROPOLOGICAL  LINGUISTICS:  FIELD  METHODS.  Mr.  Craw- 
ford. 

The  technique  of  recording  and  analyzing  a  foreign  language  by  working 
directly  with  a  native  speaker. 

715.    ANTHROPOLOGY  OF  EDUCATION.  Mr.  Bailey. 

Examination  of  the  cultural  aspects  of  educational  processes  and  educa- 
tional institutions  in  Western  and  non-Western  societies.  The  culture  of 
educational  processes  as  found  in  various  societies  around  the  world,  cul- 
tural subgroups  in  the  United  States  and  culturally  deprived  groups. 

800.    SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN  ANTHROPOLOGY.  The  Staff. 

Opportunity  to  do  intensive  study  on  an  individual  basis  in  the  field  of 
the  graduate  student's  major  interest. 

801-802.  RESEARCH  IN  SOUTHEASTERN  ARCHAEOLOGY.  5  hours  each. 
Prerequisite:  at  least  20  hours  in  Anthropology  and  Archaeology  including 
the  equivalent  of  a  400  course  in  American  Indian  Archaeology  or  Ethnol- 
ogy. Mr.  Caldwell  and  Mr.  Hally. 

The  student  will  pursue  basic  research  on  original  materials,  either  in  the 
form  of  field  collections,  or  in  exploration  of  an  assigned  site  or  archaeolog- 
ical structure,  with  full  recording  of  all  data  and  preparation  of  a  report. 
A  specific  problem  of  unit  research  will  be  undertaken  and  carried  to  com- 
pletion under  the  supervision  of  the  major  professor. 

804.    SEMINAR  IN  ANTHROPOLOGY.  The  Staff. 
Selected  topics  in  Anthropology. 

930.    THESIS  IN  ANTHROPOLOGY.  5  to  50  hours.  The  Staff. 

SPEECH 
DWIGHT  L.  FRESHLEY 

(Geography-Geology  Building,  South  Campus) 

The  Master  of  Arts  in  speech  requires  SPC  851,   thirty-five  additional   hours, 
plus  thesis. 

A  student  may  specialize  in  one  of  the  following  areas:  Historical-Critical 
Studies,  Interpersonal  and  Organizational  Communication,  Experimental  Stud- 
ies, or  General  Speech. 

The  Department  of  Speech  also  encourages  interdisciplinary  programs.  With 
the  approval  of  his  advisor,  a  student  studying  speech  may  take  courses  from 
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such  related  areas  as  psychology,  statistics,  drama,   radio-television,  journalism, 
education,  history,  political  science,  sociology,  English,  management,  and  business. 

650.  CLASSICAL  RHETORIC.  Prerequisites:  Two  senior  division  courses  in 
English,  Classics  or  Speech.  Staff. 

A  study  of  the  development  of  classical  rhetoric  in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
periods:    Plato  to  Quintilian. 

65.8.    AMERICAN    PUBLIC    ADDRESS.    Prerequisites:    Two    senior    division 
courses  in  Speech,  History  or  Political  Science.  Mr.  Freshley. 
A   study   of    the   history   and   criticism   of   American    public   address    from 
Colonial  times  to  the  present,  including  an  analysis  of  speeches  and  speak- 
ers and  the  political  and  social  issues  of  the  times. 

654.  BRITISH  PUBLIC  ADDRESS.  Prerequisites:  Two  senior  division  courses 
in  Speech,  Political  Science  or  History.  Staff. 

A  study  of  the  history  and  criticism  of  British  public  address  from  the  16th 
Century  to  the  present,  including  an  analysis  of  speeches  and  speakers  and 
the  political  and  social  issues  of  the  times. 

655.  RHETORICAL  CRITICISM.  Prerequisites:  Two  senior  division  courses 
in  Speech  or  English.  Mr.  Loguc. 

An  advanced  course  dealing  with  the  study  of  speech  styles  and  models. 
Emphasis  on  rhetorical  devices  and  speech  criticism.  Form  and  structure 
of  speech  from  Aristotle  to  the  present. 

656.  GROUP  DISCUSSION  AND  CONFERENCE  LEADERSHIP.  Prereq- 
uisites: Two  senior  division  courses  in  Speech  or  Business  Administration 
or  Education  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  Mr.  Haseman. 

A  study  of  the  theory  and  techniques  of  group  discussion  with  emphasis  on 
current  experimentation  and  research.  Conference  planning  and  partici- 
pation and  conference  leadership  techniques  are  included. 

657.  CONTEMPORARY  AMERICAN  PUBLIC  ADDRESS.  Prerequisites:  Two 
senior  division  courses  in  Speech,  History,  Political  Science  or  Journalism. 
Mr.  Logue. 

A  study  of  the  uses,  types,  and  effectiveness  of  public  address  in  contem- 
porary society  with  analysis  of  the  speaking  of  prominent  figures  in  politics, 
education,  religion,  business,  labor,  and  social  problems. 

658.  GREAT  SPEECHES  OF  THE  WESTERN  WORLD.  Prerequisites:  Two 
senior  division  courses  in  Speech,  History  or  Political  Science.  Staff. 

A  study  of  the  role  of  public  address  in  the  social,  political,  and  intellectual 
history  of  Western  man.  A  reading  and  critical  analysis  of  significant 
speeches  from  Greco-Roman  times  to  the  present. 

659.  FOUNDATIONS  OF  RHETORICAL  THEORY.  Prerequisite:  Two  senior 
division  courses  in  Speech  or  English.  Staff. 

A  study  of  origin  and  development  of  rhetorical  theory  from  ancient  to 
modern  times. 
666.    PSYCHOLOGY  OF  SPEECH.  Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in 
Speech,  Psychology,  or  English.  Mr.  Freshley,  Mr.  Gruner. 
A  study  of  speech  as  a  psychological  phenomenon  with  consideration  of  the 
use  of  symbols,   the  speech  personality,   emotional   reactions   and   mental 
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processes  in  speech,  and  psychological  studies  of  language  and  vocal  and 
visual  symbolism. 

750.  TEACHING  OF  DEBATE.  Prerequisite:  Speech  108  or  Speech  109  and 
two  or  more  senior  division  courses  in  Education,  Speech  and  Drama  or 
English.  Mr.  Huseman. 

Principles  of  argumentation  and  debate  with  emphasis  on  administration  of 
the  secondary  school  debate  program. 

751.  SEMINAR  IN  QUANTITATIVE  RESEARCH  IN  SPEECH.  Prerequisite: 
Statistics  200  and  two  senior  division  courses  in  speech,  education,  sociology, 
psychology  or  consent  of  instructor.  Mr.  Gruner. 

Analysis  of  studies,  design  and  execution  of  projects  in  persuasion. 

791.  TEACHING  OF  SPEECH.  Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in 
Speech  or  Secondary  Education.  Mr.  Rea. 

Philosophy,  methods,  and  problems  of  teaching  speech  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  Emphasizes  the  analysis  of  speech  needs  of  children  and 
techniques  in  implementing  speech  and  drama  activities  for  general  speech 
improvement. 

793.  SPEECH  FOR  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  TEACHER.  Prerequisite: 
Speech  108  and  two  senior  division  courses  in  Education  or  Speech  and 
Drama.  Staff. 

A  study  of  the  various  speech  activities  for  elementary  school  children. 
Voice  and  diction  for  the  elementary  teacher's  speech  improvement. 

796.  (Management)  ORGANIZATIONAL  COMMUNICATION.  Prerequisite: 
Senior  Standing.  Mr.  Huseman  and  Mr.  Sanborn. 

Analysis  of  human  communication  patterns  in  organizations.  Special  atten- 
tion to  communication  policies,  procedures,  and  practices  in  administration. 
Examination  of  functions,  philosophies,  methods,  and  characteristics  of 
management  communication. 

851.    INTRODUCTION  TO  GRADUATE  STUDY  IN  SPEECH.  Prerequisites: 
Two  senior  division  courses  in  Speech  or  English   (Linguistics).  Staff. 
A  survey  of  the  field  of  speech  including  types  of  research  studies,  biblio- 
graphical resources  and  techniques  involved  in  the  historical,  descriptive, 
and  experimental  methods. 

900.  RESEARCH  SEMINAR  AND  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  SPEECH.  Pre- 
requisites: Two  graduate  courses  in  Speech.  Staff. 

Individual  directed  study  of  research  under  supervision  on  above  research 
problems  in  Speech. 

901.  RESEARCH  SEMINAR  AND  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  SPEECH.  Pre- 
requisites: Two  graduate  courses  in  Speech.  Staff. 

Individual  directed  study  and  research  under  faculty  supervision  on  above 
research  problems  in  Speech. 

930.    THESIS  IN  SPEECH.  Staff. 
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STATISTICS 

Car]  F.  Kossack 

(Graduate  Studies  Research  Center,  South  Campus) 

Doctoral  language  requirement;  one  language. 

The  graduate  program  in  statistics  includes  a  Master  of  Science  degree  with 
options  in  Applied  Statistics  and  Computer  Sciences,  a  Master  of  Arts  degree  in 
Mathematical  Statistics  and  a  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  in  Statistics.  Graduate 
students  in  the  Department  may  expect  to  have  assignments  that  include  teaching, 
applied  research  and  consulting  experience  in  addition  to  their  course  work  and 
the  basic  research  experience  involved  in  completing  their  dissertation.  A  close 
association  exists  between  the  University  Computer  Center  and  the  Department 
of  Statistics  and  thus  the  computational  facilities  of  the  Center  are  available  to 
graduate  students  for  the  more  complex  or  lengthly  computations.  In  addition 
the  Department  maintains  computational  and  data  preparation  laboratories  in- 
cluding an  IBM  2250  console  linkage  to  the  IBM  360  system.  Formal  statistical 
research  activities  are  coordinated  through  the  Institute  of  Statistics  of  the  Uni- 
versity supported  by  research  grants. 

Courses  in  advanced  calculus  and  linear  algebra  are  required  as  prerequisites 
for  all  graduate  students  in  statistics. 

621.  STATISTICAL   METHODS    1.   Prerequisite:    Mathematics    100   and   two 
senior  division  courses.  The  Staff. 

A  first  course  in  statistics  for  advanced  undergraduates  and  beginning 
graduate  students.  Knowledge  of  calculus  is  not  required.  Basic  concepts  of 
statistical  models,  sampling,  variability  in  sample  data,  distributions,  estima- 
tion of  parameters,  simple  tests  of  significance,  t-tests,  nonparametric  tests, 
analysis  of  variance,  chi-square  tests  and  simple  regression  and  correlation 
are  studied. 

622.  STATISTICAL  METHODS  II.  Prerequisite:  Statistics  621.  The  Staff. 
Analysis  of  variance  with  multiple  classification,  covariance,  multiple  regres- 
sion, multiple  and  partial  correlation,  elements  of  experimental  design. 

624.    SAMPLE  SURVEY  METHODS.  Prerequisite:  Statistics  621.  Mr.  Chakra- 
barty,  Mr.  Kossack. 

The  design  of  sample  survey,  biases,  variances  and  cost  estimators.  Com- 
parison of  simple  random  sampling,  ratio  estimation,  stratification,  multi- 
stage, etc. 

626.    BIOSTATISTICAL  METHODS.  Prerequisite:  Statistics  622.  Mr.  Carmon. 
Probit  analysis,  parallel  line  and  slope-ratio  assay,  statistical  designs  appli- 
cable to  bio  assay,  epidemiological  methods,  life  tables. 

651.  STATISTICAL  THEORY  I.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  255  and  introduc- 
tory course  in  Statistics.  The  Staff. 

An  introductory  course  in  statistical  theory. 

652.  STATISTICAL  THEORY  II.  Prerequisite:  Statistics  651.  The  Staff. 
Continuation  of  651. 

700.    PROGRAMMING  FOR  ELECTRONIC  DIGITAL  COMPUTERS.  Pre- 
requisite: Mathematics  100.  The  Staff. 
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This  course  is  intended  to  prepare  students  to  use  the  electronic  computers 
of  the  University  of  Georgia  Computing  Center.  FORTRAN  Type  Pro- 
gramming. 

701.  SCIENTIFIC  PROGRAMMING.  Prerequisite:  Stat.  500  and  two  senior 
division  courses  in  mathematics  or  statistics  or  consent  of  instructor.  Staff. 
Introduction  to  assembly  language  programming  and  computer  operating 
systems,  with  emphasis  on  scientific  applications. 

702.  ANALOGUE  COMPUTER  SYSTEMS.  Prerequisite:  Statistics  500  and  2 
senior  division  courses  in  Mathematics  or  Statistics  or  Consent  of  Instructor. 
Introduction  of  analogue  computer  systems,  solution  of  problems  by  use  of 
analogue  techniques.  The  Staff. 

703.  COMMERCIAL  DATA  PROCESSING.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  235. 
The  Staff. 

Programming  electronic  digital  computers  for  commerical  and  business 
applications  using  the  COBOL  language. 

802.  NUMERICAL  METHODS.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  604  and  Statistics 
701.  Mr.  Shenton. 

An  introduction  to  numerical  methods  applicable  to  digital  computers. 

803.  ADVANCE  SCIENTIFIC  PROGRAMMING:  Prerequisite:  Statistics  701. 
Mr.  Bargmann.  Consideration  of  advance  scientific  programming  systems, 
numerical  analysis  techniques,  error  propagation,  random  variable  genera- 
tion, teaching  machines,  retrieval  of  information. 

804.  PROCESS  CONTROL  AND  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS.  Prerequisite: 
Statistics  701.  Mr.  Kossack. 

Study  of  process  control  systems  including  real-time  computing.  Computer- 
ized information  systems  including  hospital  information  systems,  personnel 
systems  and  inventory  control. 

805.  COMPILERS.  Prerequisite:  Statistics  701.  Mr.  Reinfelds. 

To  provide  graduate  students  interested  in  Computer  Sciences  the  basic 
techniques  associated  with  the  development  of  compilers. 

824.  SAMPLING  AND  SURVEY  THEORY.  Prerequisite:  Statistics  624  and 
Statistics  652.  Mr.  Chakrabarty. 

Selected  topics  in  sampling  and  survey  theory  at  an  advanced  level. 

825.  MULTIVARIATE  METHODS.  Prerequisite:  Statistics  622.  Mr.  Bargmann. 
Multivariate  tests  of  hypotheses,  confidence  regions,  multivariate  analysis 
of  variance,  discriminatory  analysis,  factor  analysis,  correlations. 

826.  LINEAR  STATISTICAL  ANALYSIS.  Prerequisite:  Statistics  622  and  Sta- 
tistics 651.  Mr.  Bargmann. 

Analytical  theory  of  least  squares,  general  linear  model,  application  to  de- 
signs. 

827.  STATISTICAL  ANALYSIS.  Prerequisite:  Statisics  621  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. Mr.  Morris. 

Fundamental  principles  of  design,  randomized  blocks,  latin  squares,  fac- 
torial design,  split-plot  and  incomplete  block  designs  are  studied.  Special 
emphasis  will  be  given  to  components  of  error  and  to  comparisons  of  dif- 
ferent designs. 
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828.  STATISTICAL  GENETICS.  Prerequisite:  Statistics  622.  Mr.  Carmon. 
Statistical  analysis  of  genetic  structure  of  populations  and  the  genetic  forces 
responsible  for  the  changes  in  these  populations. 

829.  ADVANCED  EXPERIMENTAL  DESIGN.  Prerequisite:  Statistics  622  and 
651.  Mr.  Willi  ford. 

Selected  topics  in  the  field  of  experimental  design. 

830.  MULTIVARIATE  ANALYSIS  THEORY.  Prerequisite:  Statistics  854  and 
Statistics  625.  Mr.  Bargmann. 

Selected  topics  in  the  theory  of  multivariate  analysis  at  an  advanced  level. 

853.  MATHEMATICAL    STATISTICS.    I.    Prerequisite:    Statistics    652    and 
Mathematics  659.  Mr.  Cohen. 

Advanced  probability  theory,  limit  theorems,  distribution  theory,  multi- 
normal  distribution,  decision  theory,  theory  of  estimation,  confidence 
regions,  theory  of  tests  of  hypotheses. 

854.  MATHEMATICAL    STATISTICS    II.    Prerequisite:    Statistics    853.    Mr. 
Cohen. 

Selected  topics  in  tests  of  hypotheses,  sequential  analysis  and  decision 
theory,  theory  of  estimation  at  an  advanced  level. 

855.  THEORY  OF  NONPARAMETRIC  STATISTICS.  Prerequisite:  Statistics 
854.  Mr.  Patel. 

Tests  of  hypotheses  which  may  be  made  without  specification  of  the  under- 
lying distribution  to  include  rank  tests,  theory  of  runs,  Wilcoxon-Mann- 
Whitney  tests,  Kolmogorov-Smirnov  tests,  and  other  topics. 

856.  STATISTICAL  DISTRIBUTION  THEORY.  Prerequisite:  Statistics  854. 
Mr.  Norman. 

Selected  topics  from  the  theory  of  statistical  distribution  at  an  advanced 
level. 

867.    BIOMATHEMATICS.  Prerequisite:   Statistics  626  and  Statistics  870.  Mr. 
Carmon. 

Input  and  output  in  biological  systems,  population  dynamics  and  growth 
processes,  birth  and  death  processes.  Mathematical  models  in  biology. 

870.    STOCHASTIC    PROCESSES.    Prerequisite:    Mathematics   670.   Mr.   Ado- 
mian. 

Recurrent  event  theory,  random  walk,  Markov  chains,  Fourier  analysis  of 
continuous  processes,  distribution  theory  for  continuous  processes. 

890.  ADVANCED  PROBLEMS  IN  STATISTICS.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  in- 
structor. 

Selected  topics  from  the  new  statistical  advances. 

891.  STATISTICAL  SEMINAR.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  1-5  hours. 
930.    THESIS  IN  STATISTICS.  5-50  hours.  The  Staff. 

VETERINARY  ANATOMY  AND  HISTOLOGY 
J.  THOMAS  BELL,  JR. 

(Vetcrinaiy  Building,  South  Campus) 

Master  of  Science  in  Anatomy  language  requirement:  one  language.  Veterinary 
Anatomy  is  limited  at  the  present  time  to  obtaining  the  M.S.  degree.  The  2  year 
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program  is  available  to  all  qualified  students  holding  professional  degrees  in  the 
healing  arts  as  well  as  to  graduate  students  having  a  strong  biological  science 
background.  Programs  of  study  are  available  in  the  general  area  of  microscopic 
and  gross  anatomy,  embryology,  neuroanatomy  and  electromicroscopy.  All  pro- 
grams are  strongly  slanted  toward  a  comparative  approach  and  students  are  not 
limited  to  a  particular  species  for  research  purposes.  Research  opportunities  are 
offered  further  through  the  Institute  of  Comparative  Medicine.  A  limited  number 
of  post  doctoral  research  assistantships  are  available  through  the  Institute  and 
other  financial  support  may  be  sought  through  the  Graduate  School. 

Students  interested  in  comparative  anatomical  study  programs  should  contact 
this  department  directly  to  determine  specific  requirements. 

602.  VETERINARY  HEMATOLOGY.  5  hours.  Prerequisites:  Zoology  357  or 
equivalent  and  one  related  senior  division  course.  Open  to  all  students  of 
graduate  standing  who  meet  the  prerequisites.  Mr.  Bell. 
A  lecture  and  laboratory  course  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with 
proper  identification  of  cell  types  found  in  peripheral  blood  and  bone 
marrow  of  the  various  domestic  animals.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  various 
morphological  and  staining  characteristics  of  the  various  cell  types.  Stu- 
dents are  required  to  prepare  and  study  peripheral  blood  and  bone  mar- 
row smears  in  the  various  domestic  animals.  Periodic  reports  from  current 
literature  will  also  be  required. 

604-605-606.    HISTOLOGY    AND    EMBRYOLOGY    OF    THE    DOMESTIC 
ANIMALS.  15  hours.  Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  Blair. 

A  three  quarter  sequence  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  normal 
microscopic  anatomy  of  domestic  animals.  The  first  quarter  is  devoted  to 
a  detailed  study  of  basic  tissues  followed  by  a  brief  review  of  pig  embry- 
ology. The  following  two  quarters  are  devoted  to  histology  of  the  various 
organ  systems.  Credit  will  be  given  for  an  individual  quarter's  work.  Se- 
lected topics  will  be  discussed  and  library  research  papers  will  be  required. 

607.  NEUROANATOMY  OF  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS.  5  hours.  Prerequisites: 
Gross  Anatomy  311,  312,  313  or  consent  of  instructor.  Open  to  all  qualified 
graduate  or  undergraduate  students  in  the  biological  sciences.  Mr.  Few. 
A  lecture,  laboratory  and  seminar  course  of  the  gross,  microscopic  and 
ultrastructural  aspects  of  neuroanatomy  presented  from  a  comparative 
viewpoint  using  the  dog  as  the  basic  animal. 

608.  AVIAN   COMPARATIVE   ANATOMY.   5   hours.   Prerequisites:    Zoology 
356  and  357  or  equivalent  courses.  Mr.  Bell. 

A  histological  study  of  tissues  and  organs  of  domestic  fowls  compared  with 
those  of  mammals.  Conducted  as  a  lecture,  laboratory,  seminar  sequence 
in  which  the  students  are  required  to  present  discussions  on  current  com- 
parative anatomical  subjects. 

614.  SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  THE  CANINE.  5  hours.  Prerequisites:  Gross 
Anatomy  311,  312,  313  or  equivalent  courses.  Open  to  all  qualified  grad- 
uate or  undergraduate  students  in  veterinary  medicine.  Mr.  Few. 
A  combined  lecture  and  laboratory  course  designed  to  acquaint  the  stu- 
dent with  practical  and  functional  applications  of  the  gross  anatomy  in- 
volved in  surgical  procedures  on  the  various  organ  systems  of  the  body. 
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801.  PROBLEMS  IN  VETERINARY  ANATOMY.  Variable  to  5  hours.  Pre- 
requisites: Zoology  356  or  equivalent  and  one  other  senior  division  course 
in  biology.  Open  to  graduate  students  in  the  biological  sciences  meeting 
the  course  prerequisites.  The  Staff. 

Designed  to  allow  graduate  students  the  opportunity  to  explore,  under 
supervision,  anatomical  problems  of  their  choice.  These  may  be  in  areas 
of  gross  or  microscopic  anatomy. 

803.  ADVANCED  VETERINARY  HISTOLOGY.  5  hours.  Prerequisites:  His- 
tology 404,  405,  406  or  equivalent  or  consent  of  instructor.  Open  to  all 
qualified  graduate  students  in  any  area  of  the  biological  sciences.  Mr.  Bell. 
A  lecture,  laboratory  and  seminar  course  to  acquaint  the  student  with  his- 
tological variations  in  the  structure  of  organ  systems  of  domestic  animals. 
Functional  aspects  based  on  comparative  morphology  will  be  stressed. 

VETERINARY  PATHOLOGY  AND  PARASITOLOGY 
D.  E.  TYLER 

(Veterinary  Building,  South  Campus) 

Graduate  work  leading  to  the  M.S.  and  Ph.D.  degrees  in  veterinary  pathology  or 
veterinary  parasitology  is  offered  by  the  Department.  A  wide  choice  of  potential 
student  dissertation  areas  are  available  and  include  elucidation  of  the  etiology 
and  pathogenesis  of  a  variety  of  specific  disease  entities,  studies  in  fine  structural 
pathology,  biochemical  pathology,  immunopathology,  virus-helminth  interrela- 
tionships, host  specificity,  morphogenesis,  drug  resistance,  and  immunology  of 
parasitic  protozoa  and  helminths  as  well  as  various  aspects  of  wildlife  diseases. 

Applicants  for  graduate  study  are  accepted  to  begin  at  the  beginning  of  any 
quarter.  Prospective  students  who  wish  to  work  toward  an  advanced  degree  in 
veterinary  pathology  are  required  to  have  a  professional  degree  in  a  medical 
science.  Those  persons  desiring  to  major  in  veterinary  parasitology  are  required 
to  have  either  a  professional  degree  in  a  medical  science  or  a  bachelor's  degree  in 
a  biological  science. 

Prospective  students  desiring  financial  assistance  should  contact  the  Department 
Head  well  in  advance  of  the  time  of  entry  into  the  Graduate  School. 

The  language  requirement  for  the  doctoral  degree  is  one  language. 

603.  MEDICAL  PHOTOGRAPHY.  5  hours.  Three  one-hour  lectures  and  two 
three-hour  laboratory  periods  per  week.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instruc- 
tor. Mr.  Morgan. 

Studies  are  made  of  technics  dealing  with  gross  specimen  photography, 
macrophotography,  and  photomicrography.  Special  emphasis  will  be  placed 
on  production  of  prints  for  scientific  publications. 

608-609.  VETERINARY  PARISITOLOGY.  5  hours,  each.  608:  Three  lectures 
and  two  3-hour  laboratory  periods.  609:  Three  lectures  and  two  2-hour 
laboratory  periods.  Miss  Jordan. 

Included  are  studies  on  taxonomy,  morphology,  life  history,  pathologic 
manifestations,  diagnosis  and  control  of  parasitic  protozoa,  helminths,  and 
arthropods. 
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801.  PATHOLOGY  OF  PARASITIC  DISEASES  IN  ANIMALS.  2  to  5  hours. 
Prerequisite:  V.P.P.  409  or  equivalent.  Miss  Jordan,  Mr.  Hanson,  and  Mr. 
Thompson. 

A  study  of  the  pathologic  alterations  produced  in  animals  by  parasites.  The 
common  parasitic  diseases  of  both  birds  and  mammals  will  be  studied.  Work 
will  include  diseases  produced  by  helminths,  protozoa,  and  arthropods. 

802.  ADVANCED   CELLULAR    PATHOLOGY.    3    to   5    hours.    Prerequisite: 
V.P.P.  427  or  equivalent.  Mr.  Chapman,  Mr.  Fletcher,  and  Mr.  Tyler. 
Detailed  study  of  the  various  responses  of  the  body  to  disease  processes. 
Emphasis  will  be   placed   on  microscopic,   fine   structural   and   molecular 
changes. 

803.  VETERINARY  SURGICAL  PATHOLOGY.  2  to  5  hours.  Prerequisite: 
V.P.P.  802  or  equivalent.  The  Staff. 

Studies  are  made  on  the  clinical  indications  for  biopsy  and  the  diagnosis 
of  individual  surgical  specimens.  Surgical  specimens  currently  submitted 
will  be  studied  as  well  as  those  from  the  large  volume  of  cases  on  file  in 
the  department. 

804.  VETERINARY  NEMATOLOGY.  5  hours.  Three  one-hour  lectures  and 
two  three-hour  laboratory  periods  per  week.  Prerequisite:  V.P.P.  409  or 
equivalent.  Miss  Jordan  and  Mr.  Thompson. 

Included  will  be  detailed  studies  of  the  nematodes  infecting  domestic  and 
laboratory  animals.  Emphasis  will  be  on  identification  and  biology  of  these 
nematodes. 

805.  PROBLEMS  IN  VETERINARY  PATHOLOGY  AND  PARASITOLOGY. 
2  to  5  hours.  Prerequisites:  V.P.P.  427  or  equivalent.  The  Staff. 
Detailed  studies  will  be  made  of  disease  problems  of  both  birds  and  mam- 
mals. The  nature  of  the  studies  will  be  determined  somewhat  by  the  stu- 
dent's major  field  of  interest. 

806.  TECHNICS  IN  PARASITOLOGY.  5  hours.  Two  one-hour  lectures  and 
three  two-hour  laboratory  periods  per  week.  Prerequisite:  V.P.P.  409  or 
equivalent.  Miss  Jordan,  Mr.  Hanson,  and  Mr.  Thompson. 

808.  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  ANIMAL  PARASITES.  5  hours.  Three  one-hour  lec- 
tures and  two  three-hour  laboratory  periods  per  week.  Prerequisite:  V.P.P. 
409  or  equivalent;  Biochemistry  452  or  equivalent;  and  Veterinary  Physi- 
ology 408  or  equivalent.  Mr.  Hanson  and  Mr.  Thompson. 
Included  are  studies  of  the  nutrition,  metabolic  pathways,  excretion  and 
irritability  in  parasitic  protozoa,  helminths,  and  anthropods  and  the  rela- 
tion of  these  factors  to  abnormalities  in  the  hosts. 

814,  815,  and  816.  SEMINAR  IN  VETERINARY  PATHOLOGY  AND  PAR- 
ASITOLOGY. 1  hour  each  course.  Prerequisite:  Gitiduate  standing  in 
Veterinary  Medicine  or  a  closely  allied  field.  Staff. 

Graduate  students  and  staff  members  will  regularly  participate  in  the  re- 
view and  discussion  of  basic  problems  and  diseases  currently  or  potentially 
important  in  the  field  of  veterinary  medicine. 

820  and  821.  PATHOLOGY  OF  NUTRITIONAL  DISEASES  OF  ANIMALS. 
2  to  5  hours  each.  Prerequisite:  V.P.P.  802.  Mr.  Sikes,  Mr.  Papp,  Mr.  Tyler, 
Mr.  Fletcher,  Mr.  Chapman,  and  Mr.  Morgan. 
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Detailed  studies  of  gross  and  microscopic:  alterations  of  tissues,  organs,  and 
systems  of  animals  and  birds  which  have  received  excessive  or  deficient 
nutritive  elements. 

830.  NEUROPATHOLOGY.   5   hours.    Prerequisites:    VPH    840   or  equivalent. 

Mr.  Papp  and  Mr.  Tyler. 

Detailed  macroscopic  and  microscopic  study  of  the  pathologic  alterations 
resulting  from  viral,  bacterial  or  mycotic  invasions  of  the  nervous  system. 
Attention  will  also  be  directed  toward  alterations  brought  about  by  on- 
cological processes. 

831.  MYCOPATHOLOGY.  2  to  5  hours.  Prerequisites:   V.P.P.    127  or  equiva- 
lent. Mr.  Papp,  Mr.  Tyler,  and  Mr.  Shotts. 

Detailed  macroscopic  and  microscopic  study  of  the  pathologic  alterations 
resulting  from  mycotic  disease.  Stress  will  be  placed  on  isolation  of  mycotic 
agents  and  experimental  reproduction  of  the  disease  they  cause. 

832.  DISEASES  OF  LABORATORY  ANIMALS.  5  hours.  Prerequisites:  V.P.P. 
427  or  equivalent.  StafJ. 

Detailed  studies  of  the  etiology,  tissue  alterations,  both  macroscopic  and 
microscopic,  and  parasitic  diseases  of  the  common  laboratory  animals  with 
emphasis  on  the  pathologic  alterations. 

833.  ANIMAL  ONCOLOGY.  2  to  5  hours.  Prerequisites:  V.P.P.  802  or  equiv- 
alent. Mr.  Fletcher  and  Mr.  Peckham. 

Detailed  macroscopic  and  microscopic  study  of  pathological  alterations 
caused  by  neoplasias  occurring  in  animals. 

834.  COMPARATIVE   PATHOLOGY.   5   hours.   Prerequisites:    V.P.P.   427   or 

equivalent.  Mr.  Papp,  Mr.  Tyler,  Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  CJiapman,  Mr.  Shotts, 
and  Mr.  Fletcher. 

Detailed  comparative  study  of  the  pathological  alterations  resulting  from 
viral,  bacterial  or  mycotic  agents  common  to  man  and  animals. 

835.  EXPERIMENTAL  PATHOLOGY.  5  hours.  Prerequisites:   V.P.P.  427  or 

equivalent.  Staff. 

Detailed  macroscopic  and  microscopic  study  of  the  pathologic  alterations 

resulting  from  experimentally  produced  diseases. 

850.  DISEASES  OF  WILDLIFE.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:   Permission  of  instruc- 
tor. Mr.  Hayes,  Mr.  Sikes,  and  Mr.  Shotts. 

The  course  is  designed  to  give  fundamental  instruction  in  wildlife  diseases. 
Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  gross  anatomy,  necropsy  procedures,  gross  and 
microscopic  alterations  of  diseased  tissues  produced  by  bacterial,  mycotic 
and  viral  agents. 

851.  DISEASES  OF  WILDLIFE.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  V.P.P.  850.  Mr.  Hayes, 
Mr.  Sikes,  and  Mr.  Shotts. 

Major  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  fundamental  concepts  of  toxicologic 
nutritional  and  parasitologic  diseases  as  they  relate  to  public  health,  dis- 
eases of  livestock  and  game  management. 
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ZOOLOGY 
W.  B.  COSGROVE 

(Biological  Sciences  Building,  Science  Center) 

The  Department  of  Zoology  offers  M.S.  and  Ph.D.  degrees.  Requirements  for  the 
M.S.  include  45  hours  of  course  work;  reading  knowledge  of  one  foreign  language; 
satisfactory  performance  on  written  examinations  covering  the  core  areas  of  molec- 
ular and  cell  biology,  developmental  and  genetic  biology,  organismal  biology 
and  environmental  and  population  biology;  and  an  acceptable  thesis  embodying 
original  research  in  a  specialized  area.  Requirements  for  the  Ph.D.  include  a 
reading  knowledge  of  two  foreign  languages;  satisfactory  performance  on  the 
written  examination  on  the  core  areas;  an  oral  examination  covering  the  area  of 
specialization;  a  summer  at  a  biological  station;  and  an  acceptable  dissertation. 
There  is  no  required  number  of  hours  of  course  work  for  the  doctorate. 

Facilities  for  graduate  training  include  campus  laboratories  equipped  with 
modern  instrumentation  for  controlled  environment  studies,  electron  microscopy, 
radioisotope  studies,  animal  rooms,  greenhouses,  and  an  aquarium  room.  Avail- 
able off-campus  facilities  include  the  Marine  Institute  at  Sapelo  Island  and 
Savannah  River  Laboratory  of  Ecology  within  the  AEC  Savannah  River 
Reservation.  The  University's  membership  in  Oak  Ridge  Associated  Univer- 
sities, the  Organization  for  Tropical  Studies  and  the  Highlands  Biological 
Station  allows  students  access  to  the  programs  and  facilities  of  these  organizations. 

In  addition  to  the  sources  of  financial  support  for  graduate  study  described 
elsewhere  in  this  Bulletin,  the  Zoology  Department  participates  in  inter- 
departmental training  programs  in  ecology  and  malariology.  These  programs 
have  a  small  number  of  traineeships  to  support  students  working  in  these 
special  areas.  Some  funds  are  available  for  summer  support  of  students  holding 
academic  year  appointments. 

600.  BIOENERGETICS  AND  ECOSYSTEMS.  Three  lectures  and  one  double 
laboratory  period.  Prerequisite:  Biology  302  and  one  other  senior  division 
course  in  biological  science.  Mr.  Golley  and  Staff. 

A  series  of  lectures  designed   to  explore   the   principles   of  energetics   as 
as  applied  to  ecological  systems. 

601.  ADVANCED  GENETICS.  Prerequisite:   Biology  301.  Mr.   Thompson. 
The  experimental  bases  for  genetic  theory. 

602.  PROTOZOOLOGY.  Three  lectures  and  two  double  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  biological  science.  Mr.  Paulin. 
The  biology  of  free-living  and  parasitic  protozoa. 

603.  MAMMALOGY.  Three  lectures  and  two  double  laboratory  periods.  Pre- 
requisite: Two  senior  division  courses  in  Zoology.  Mr.  Provost. 

A  study  of  the  taxonomy,  distribution,  ecology,  and  evolution  of  mammals 
with  special  emphasis  on  land  mammals  of  the  Southeast. 

604.  HERPETOLOGY.  Three  lectures  and  two  double  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  Zoology,  and  consent  of  in- 
structor. Mr.  Dix. 

An   introduction   to   the   taxonomy,   distribution,   ecology,   behavior,   and 
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evolution  of  amphibians  and  reptiles,  with  special  emphasis  on  those  of 
the  Southeast. 

605.  ICHTHYOLOGY.  Three  lectures  and  two  double  Laboratory  periods.  Pre- 
requisite: Zoology  356,  and  one  other  senior  division  course  in  Zoology. 
Mr.  Da  hi  bag. 

A  study  of  the  taxonomy,  distribution,  ecology,  and  evolution  of  fishes 
with  special  reference  to  the  marine  and  fresh-water  fishes  of  eastern  North 
America. 

610.    EVOLUTION.  Prerequisite:   Biology  302. 

The  origin  and  maintenance  of  hereditary  variation  in  populations. 

622.  ANIMAL  PHYSIOLOGY.  Prerequisite:  Biology  300.  Mr.  Taylor  and  Mr. 
Cosgrave. 

The  environmental  physiology  of  animals— osmotic  and  ionic  regulation; 
temperature  regulation;  gas  exchange. 

623.  ANIMAL  PHYSIOLOGY.  Prerequisite:  Biology  300.  Mr.  Taylor  and  Mr. 
Cosgrove. 

The  physiology  of  nutrition,  metabolism,  circulation,  transport,  and 
excretion. 

624.  ANIMAL  PHYSIOLOGY.  Prerequisite:  Biology  301.  Mr.  Kent  and  Mr. 
Taylor. 

The  physiology  of  neural  and  humoral  regulatory  mechanisms. 
660.    MARINE  ECOLOGY.  Prerequisite:   Biology  302.  Mr.  Frankenberg. 

Ecological  principles  as  exemplified  by  marine  environments,  organisms, 
populations,  communities,  and  ecosystem. 

680.  ANALYSIS  OF  DEVELOPMENT  I.  Three  lectures.  Prerequisite:  Biology 
301  or  consent  of  the  instructors.  Mr.  Coward  and  Mr.  Lindsay. 
Analysis   of  current   problems   in   Developmental    Biology;    considerations 
at  the  molecular,  cellular,  and  tissue  level. 

681.  ANALYSIS  OF  DEVELOPMENT  II.  Three  lectures.  Prerequisite:  Zoology 
680.  Mr.  Coward  and  Mr.  Lindsay. 

Analysis  of  current  problems  in  Developmental  Biology;  considerations 
at  the  molecular,  cellular,  and  tissue  level. 

801.  PARASITIC  PROTOZOA.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor.  Mr.  Mc- 
Ghee. 

Experimental  study  of  the  morphology,  life  histories,  classification  and 
parasitic  relationships  of  protozoan  parasites  of  man  and  the  lower  animals. 

803.  HELMINTHOLOGY.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  instructor.  Mr.  Byrd. 
Study  of  the  morphology,  life  histories,  classification  and  parasitic  rela- 
tionships of  the  helminths. 

807.  ADVANCED  INVERTEBRATE  ZOOLOGY.  Three  lectures  and  two 
triple  laboratory  periods.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  instructor.  Miss 
Thomas. 

The  morphology,  taxonomy,  phylogeny  and  general  biology  of  the  acelo- 
mate  and  pseudocoelomate  phyla. 

808.  ADVANCED  INVERTEBRATE  ZOOLOGY.  Three  lectures  and  two 
triple  laboratory  periods.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  807,  or  consent  of  the  in- 
structor. Miss  Thomas. 
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The  morphology,  taxonomy,  phylogeny  and  general  biology  of  the  coelo- 
mate  phyla. 

810.  LIMNOLOGY  AND  OCEANOGRAPHY.  Three  lectures  and  two  double 
laboratory  periods.  Prerequisite:  Two  appropriate  senior  division  courses, 
plus  a  working  knowledge  of  elementary  Physics,  Chemistry  and  Algebra. 
Mr.  Pomeroy  and  Mr.  Chaston. 

The  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology  of  lakes,  streams  and  oceans. 

811.  MARINE  BIOLOGY.  Three  lectures  and  two  double  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Zoology  810.  Mr.  Pomeroy. 

Populations  of  the  oceans,  their  interactions  and  relations  to  the  environ- 
ment. 

812.  FRESH  WATER  BIOLOGY.  Two  lectures  and  three  double  laboratory 
periods.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  810.  Mr.  Chaston. 

Study  of  fresh  water  organisms,   their  identification,   natural  history   and 
environmental  relationships. 

813.  SEMINAR  IN  HYDROBIOLOGY.  1  hour  per  quarter;  maximum  credit 
allowable,  6  hours.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  instructors.  Mr.  Pomeroy, 
Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Frankenberg. 

Weekly  meetings  for  discussion  of  current  research  in  marine  and  fresh- 
water biology  and  related  areas. 

819.  PHYSIOLOGY  SEMINAR.  1  hour  per  quarter;  maximum  credit  allow- 
able, 6  hours.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  instructors.  Mr.  Cosgrove,  Mr. 
Kent,  and  Mr.  Taylor. 

Weekly  meetings  reviewing  recent  research  literature  in  physiology. 

820.  CELLULAR  PHYSIOLOGY.  Three  lectures  and  two  double  laboratory 
periods.  Prerequisite:  One  course  each  in  physiology  and  physical  chem- 
istry. Mr.  Cosgrove. 

A  study,  at  the  cellular  level,  of  the  nature  and  mechanisms  of  the  funda- 
mental physiological  processes. 

821.  ADVANCED  PHYSIOLOGY.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  624.  Mr.  Cosgrove, 
Mr.  Coward,  Mr.  Kent,  and  Mr.  Taylor. 

An  intensive  study,  through  reading,  discussion  and  laboratory  investiga- 
tion, of  special  topics  in  physiology. 

826.    COMPARATIVE  NEUROPHYSIOLOGY.  Three  lectures  and  two  double 
laboratory  periods.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  624.  Mr.  Taylor. 
Properties  and  functions  of  nervous  systems,  receptors  and  muscles. 

829.  ADVANCED  ENDOCRINOLOGY.  Two  lectures  and  three  double  labora- 
tory periods.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  624.  Offered  alternate  years,  including 
1966-67.  Mr.  Kent. 

Research  literature  and  analytical  techniques  in  comparative  endocrinology. 

830.  SEMINAR  IN  PARASITOLOGY.  1  hour  per  quarter;  maximum  credit 
allowable,  6  hours.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Mr.  Byrd  and  Mr. 
McGhee. 

Weekly  meetings  devoted  to  discussions  of  parasitological  subjects. 
840.    ANIMAL   CYTOLOGY.    Prerequisite:    Biology   301.    Three   lectures   and 
two  triple  lab  periods  per  week.  Mr.  Bryan. 
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The  cell  as  a  structural  and  functional  unit.  Role  of  nucleus  and  cytoplasm 
in  cellular  processes,  development  and  in  inheritance. 

854.  PHYSIOLOGICAL  ECOLOGY.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  instructor. 
Mr.  Odum. 

Ecological  principles  emphasizing  physical  factors  of  the  environment,  in- 
cluding ionizing  radiation,  as  they  affect  the  organism  as  a  whole. 

855.  POPULATION  ECOLOGY.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  instructor.  Mr. 
Odum. 

Ecological  principles  with  emphasis  on  population  dynamics. 

856.  ECOLOGY  SEMINAR.  Credit  1  hour  per  quarter;  maximum  allowable 
credit,  6  hours.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Mr.  Odum  and  StafJ. 
Weekly  meetings  covering  recent  advances  in  ecology  and  emphasizing 
the  integration  of  current  ideas  and  data  from  plant,  animal  and  microbial 
research. 

85V.  POLLUTION  ECOLOGY.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  instructors.  Mr. 
Odum,  Mr.  Pomeroy,  and  Mr.  Scott. 

Problems  of  environmental  pollution  from  the  standpoint  of  the  basic 
biological  sciences  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  ecosystem  concept. 

858.  SYSTEM  ECOLOGY  I.  Two  lectures  and  one  single  laboratory  period. 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  instructor.  Mr.  Patten. 

Design  and  organization  of  ecological  systems,  with  digital  and  analog 
computer  implementation  of  models.  Topics  in  systems  analysis  and 
operations  research  as  applied   to  ecology. 

859.  SYSTEMS  ECOLOGY  II.  Two  lectures  and  one  single  laboratory  period. 
Prerequisite:  Zoology  858.  Mr.  Patten. 

Design  and  organization  of  ecological  systems,  with  digital  and  analog 
computer  implementation  of  models.  Topics  in  systems  analysis  and 
operations  research  as  applied   to  ecology. 

860.  SEMINAR  IN  CELL  BIOLOGY.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  instructor. 
Mr.  Bryan. 

Weekly  meetings  devoted  to  discussions  of  current  research  in  cell  biology. 
A  different  main  theme  will  be  selected  for  each  quarter  offered  to  give 
emphasis  to  areas  showing  especially  significant  advances. 

870.    GENETICS  SEMINAR.   1   hour  per  quarter;  maximum  credit  allowable, 
6  hours.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  instructors.  Mr.  Thompson  and  Mr. 
Howe. 
Weekly  meetings  reviewing  recent  research  literature  in  genetics. 

880.    DEVELOPMENTAL  BIOLOGY  SEMINAR.  Credit  of  1   hour  per  quar- 
ter; maximum  allowable  credit,  6  hours.  Prerequisite:   consent  of  the  in- 
structor. Mr.  Coward  and  Mr.  Lindsay. 
Weekly  discussions  of  current  literature  in  developmental  biology. 

894.    CYTOCHEMISTRY.    Prerequisites:    Zoology   840   and   Biochemistry   801. 
Three  lectures  and  two  triple  lab  periods  per  week.  Mr.  Bryan. 
Theory  and   techniques  for  chemical   analyses  of  individual   cells.   Inter- 
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pretation  of  cell  chemistry  in  relation  to  replication,  differentiation  and 
growth. 

900.    PROBLEMS  IN  ZOOLOGY.  The  Staff. 

This  course   allows  students   to  work   intensively   on   approved   problems 
in  certain  fields  of  zoology. 

930.    RESEARCH.  The  Staff. 
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This  University  of  Georgia  catalogue  is  a  thorough  reference  —  you'll  find  answers  to 
all  your  questions  within  these  pages.  After  you  have  enrolled  at  the  University,  you'll 
find  the  catalogue  a  valuable  tool  in  helping  you  determine  what  courses  you  need 
to  take  to  earn  the  degree  you  want  —  you'll  refer  to  it  hundreds  of  times  in  the  next 
four  years  for  answers  to  questions  concerning  degree  requirements.  It  is  therefore 
essential  that  you  understand  how  to  use  it. 

Before  doing  anything  else,  thoroughly  familiarize  yourself  with  the  General 
Information  section  of  the  catalogue.  It  contains  information  on  the  location  and 
facilities  of  the  University;  requirements  for  admission  and  how  to  apply;  financial 
information  and  where  to  apply  for  financial  aid:  campus  life  concerning  student 
services  and  activities,  housing,  University  regulations;  academic  program  with  gen- 
eral regulations  on  degree  requirements,  credits,  grades,  etc. 

Then,  if  you  know  what  field  you  are  interested  in  —  such  as  law,  pharmacy, 
agriculture,  business  or  home  economics  —  turn  to  that  particular  section  for  informa- 
tion about  its  facilities,  degree  requirements  listed  immediately  following  the  General 
Information  section.  If  you  want  to  know  what  particular  courses  are  offered  by  this 
college  in  your  field,  turn  to  the  colored  pages  of  course  descriptions  in  the  back  of 
the  catalogue.  There  the  schools  and  colleges  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  each 
with  its  course  listings  by  department  and  course  number.  (Example:  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  English  Department,  No.  404  English  Novels  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury.) Be  sure  to  read  the  introduction  of  the  Course  Descriptions  as  well,  for  it  will 
help  you  understand  this  section  and  acquaint  you  with  the  University's  policies 
regarding  course  offerings. 

If  you  do  not  know  what  you  plan  to  major  in,  you  should  enroll  in  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Here  vou  can  take  a  broad  ran°:e  of  liberal  arts  courses  which 
will  prepare  you  for  a  variety  of  majors.  By  your  junior  year  you  should  have  decided 
upon  your  major  field. 

Your  main  guide  to  the  catalogue  will  be  the  Table  of  Contents.  Each  section 
also  has  an  individual  table  of  contents.  For  anything  you  can't  find  in  the  Contents, 
look  in  the  Index.  For  any  term  you  do  not  understand  such  as  "matriculation"  or 
"quarter  hours,"  look  in  the  Glossary.  There  is  also  a  Campus  Map  to  guide  you 
through  a  visit  before  enrollment  or  for  your  first  few  days  as  a  confused  freshman. 
Major  events,  holidays,  and  quarterly  schedules  are  listed  in  the  College  Calendar. 
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See  Key  to  Map  on  Following  Page 


Key  To  Campus  Map 


CAMPUS    MAP 

Academic  Building     2,  7-B 

Agricultural  Engineering  Building     122,  2-M 

Agricultural  Extension  Building     110,  5-N 

Alpha  Chi  Omega  Sorority     96,  5-L 

Alpha  Epsilon  Pi  Fraternity     79,  1-1 

Alpha  Tau  Omega  Fraternity     55,  2-H 

Alumni  House      118,  4-N 

Army  ROTC  Building     38,  5-F 

Baldwin  Hall  (Education)     31,  4-D 

Baptist  Student  Union     36,  6-F 

Barrow  Hall     76,  3-1 

Baseball  Field     125,  4-P 

Bernstein  Building  (Business  Services)      1,  5-A 

Biological  Sciences     58,  3-H 

Bishop  House   (Classics)      18,  5-C 

Boggs  Hall,  Women's  Residence     73,  5-K 

Bolton  Hall  Cafeteria     66,  7-J 

Brumby  Hall,  Women's  Residence     69,  9-M 

Business  Administration  Building     29,  5-E 

Candler  Hall  (Social  Work,  Institute  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion, Germanic  and  Slavic  Languages)      14,  7-C 

Catholic  Center     115,  6-P 

Chapel     11,  6-B 

Chemistry  Building     60,  3-H 

Chi  Phi  Fraternity     12,  7-C 

Chi  Psi  Fraternity     26,  7-D 

Church  Hall,  Women's  Residence     72,  5-J 

Clark  Howell,  Women's  Residence     63,  5-1 

Coliseum     119,  4-N 

Conner  Hall  (Agronomy)     77,  3-1 

Creswell    Hall,    Women's    Residence     67,    7-K 

Dairy  Farm  81,  1-L 

Dairy   Science    Building — Creamery     102,    2-K 

Dawson  Hall  (Home  Economics)     75,  3-J 

Delta  Phi  Epsilon  Sorority     114,  6-P 

Demosthenian  Hall     6,  6-B 

Dudley  Hall,     82,  2-J 

Ecology  Building     59,  3-1 

Education    Building — Future    Construction     106,  2-K 

Fain  Hall,  (Research  and  Development  Center)   83,  2-J 

Fine  Arts  Building     37,  5-F 

Food  Science  Building     56,  2-1 

Forest  Resources  Building     103,  2-K 

Forestry  Science  Lab     105,  2-K 

Forestry   Science   Lab   Annex     104,  2-K 

Garden  Club  of  Georgia,  Inc.  and  Memorial  Gar- 
dens    28,  6-E 

General    Classroom   Complex    (Journalism)     39,  4-F 

General   Classroom  Complex    (Psychology)     40,  4-E 

Geology,   Geography,   Mathematics     61,  4-1 

Geology  Hydrothermal  Lab     62,  4-1 

Georgia  Center  for  Continuing  Education     97,  4-L 

Georgia  Museum  of  Art     16,  5-C 

Graduate  Studies  Research  Center     88A,  3-J 

Greenhouses     108,  3-L 

Griggs    Hall,     85,  2-J 

Hardman  Hall  (Miliary  Clothing,  Women's  Physical 
Education)     87,  3-J 

Hill  Hall,  Women's  Residence     71,  5-J 

Hodgson    House    (Episcopalian   Center)     93,  5-K 

Hoke  Smith  Annex  (Agricultural   Extension)      109,  4-M 

Home  Management  Houses     98,  3-L 

Industrial  Arts  Building — Future  Construction  121,  2-M 

Infant  Center  (Child  Development  Lab)      112,  5-N 

Infirmary     25,  6-D 

Joe  Brown  Hall,  Men's  Residence     34,  6-F 

Kappa  Alpha  Fraternity     13,  7-D 

Kappa  Sigma  Fraternity     54,  2-H 

Landscape  Architecture  and  Environmental  Design  24, 6-D 


CAMPUS    MAP 

Law  School,   Institute   of  Government     22,  5-D 

LeConte  Hall    (History,   Political  Science)     32,  4-E 

Legion  Pool     70,  6-J 

Library,  General     30,  5-D 

Lipscomb    Hall,    Women's    Residence     64,  6-1 

Livestock  Poultry  Building     57,  2-H 

Lustrat  House   (University   Press)      17,  5-C 

Lutheran  Center     94,  5-K 

Mailroom  and  Shop     9,  5-B 

Married  Student  Housing  (University  Village)  126, 

Married    Student    Housing — Prefabs     86,  2-J 

Mary  Lyndon  Hall,  Women's  Residence     91,  4-K 

McWhorter  Hall  (Athletic  Men's  Residence)      123,  2 

Meigs  Hall  (Psychology)     4,  7-C 

Mell  Hall,  Women's  Residence     65,  6-1 

Memorial   Hall,   University   Union     44,  4-F 

Milledge  Hall,  Men's  Residence     42,  3-F 

Moore  Hall   (Romance  Languages)     5,  7-C 

Morris  Hall   (Law-Graduate   Residence)    35,   6-F 

Myers    Hall,    Women's    Residence     92,  4-K 

New  College  (Psychology)      15,  6-C 

Off-Campus  Housing   (in  Creswell  Hall)     67,  7-K 

Oglethorpe    House,    Women's    Residence     95,  5-L 

Old    College    (Administration)     23,  5-C 

Park  Hall  (English,  Literature)     33,  5-E 

Payne  Hall,   Men's  Residence     41,  3-E 

Peabody  Hall    (Philosophy,   Sociology,   and   Anthroj- 

ogy)     20,  5-D 
Pharmacy     101,  3-K 
Phi  Delta  Theta  Fraternity     47,  6-G 
Phi  Epsilon  Pi  Fraternity     52,  2-G 
Phi  Kappa  Hall     7,  6-B 
Physics   and   Astronomy     74,  4-1 
Physical  Plant  Division     78,  2-1 
Pi  Kappa  Alpha  Fraternity     27,  6-E 
Plant   Science    Building — Future   Construction    (Bota 

Agronomy,  Horticulture  and  Plant  Pathology)  107,  . 
Poultry  Research     80,  1-J 
Practice  Fields     117,  5-0 
Recording  for  the  Blind     127,  8-G 
Reed  Hall     43,   3-F 

Russell  Hall,  Men's  Residence  and  Housing  Office  68,  . 
Rutherford  Hall,  Women's  Residence     90,  4-J 
Sanford    Stadium     51,  3-G 
Science    Library     88,  3-J 
Sigma  Chi  Fraternity     46,  6-G 
Sigma  Nu  Fraternity     53,  2-H 
Snelling  Cafeteria     99,  3-L 
Soule  Hall,  Women's  Residence     89,  4-J 
South  Thomas  Street  Building  (Sociology,  Art)     8,  I 
Stegeman  Hall   (Men's  Physical  Education)     49  5-1 
Tau  Epsilon  Phi  Fraternity     48,  6-H 
Tennis  Courts     124,  3-0 
Terrell    Hall    (Air    ROTC,    Institute    of    Governm 

Printing  Department,  and  Public  Relations)     10,  J 
Track  Field     116,  5-P 

Traffic  and  Security  (in  Stegeman  Hall)     50,  5-G 
Tucker  Hall,  Men's  Residence     84,  2-J 
University  Book  Store     45,  4-G 
Veterinary  Medicine     120,  2-M 
Visual  Arts  Building     19,  4-C 
Waddel    Hall    (Advisors)     21,    5-C 
Wesley    Foundation    (Methodist    Student   Organizati 

111,  5-M 
Westminster  House  (Presbyterian  Student  Organizati 

113,5-0 
White    Avenue    Building    (Placement,    Personnel    ! 

vices)     3,  8-B 
Women's  Physical  Education     100,  3-K 


Glossary 


(For  terms  not  explained  here,  refer  to  the  Index  or  the  General  Information  section 
of  this  catalogue.) 

ACCREDITATION  —  Recognition  granted  schools  and  colleges  upon  examination  by  groups 
of  visiting  professionals  based  upon  objective  standaids  developed  by  interested  profes- 
sional agencies.  An  accredited  school  or  college  has  measured  up  to  the  standards  of 
quality  imposed  by  professional  groups  and  accrediting  agencies. 

APPROVED  ELECTIVE  — A  course  chosen  by  the  student  with  the  approval  of  his 
adviser  or  dean.  An  approved  elective  usually  relates  to  the  student's  major  or  minor 
field. 

CORE  CURRICULUM  —  Those  courses  required  in  a  special  area  of  studies,  exclusive  of 
elective  or  optional  courses.  The  core  curriculum  usually  is  completed  in  the  freshman 
and  sophomore  years  and  gives  the  student  a  basis  for  advanced  study  in  the  junior 
and  senior  years. 

AVERAGE  CUMULATIVE  —  The  arithmetic  mean  of  grades  on  all  courses  taken  at  the 
University,  including  failing  grades  and  grades  on  courses  which  have  been  repeated. 

CURRICULUM  —  The  body  of  courses  taught  in  a  school  or  college,  i.e.  "the  curriculum 

of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences." 
FREE  ELECTIVE  —  A  course  elected  by  the  student  who  has  fulfilled  all  requirements 

for  graduation  except  the  total  hours.  It  may  be  taken  in  any  field  and  is  the  sole  choice 

of  the  student. 
AVERAGE  GRADUATING  —  A  numerical   average   of  at   least   2.0   is   required  of   each 

candidate  for  a  degree  in  approved  courses  totaling  at  least  the  number  of  quarter 

hours  required  for  the  degree  by  the  school  or  college  in  which  the  student  is  registered. 
MAJOR  —  The  selected   advanced   courses  which   constitute   the  student's  major   field   of 

concentration,  i.e.,  English  or  Botany. 

MATRICULATION  —  Enrollment  in  the  University  or  in  a  particular  school  or  college. 
(This  includes  payment  of  fees.) 

MINOR  —  The  selected  advanced  courses  within  or  related  to  the  major  field  of  concentra- 
tion. The  minor  requires  fewer  hours  than  the  major. 

PREREQUISITE  —  A  requirement  beforehand.  Usually  a  course,  an  examination,  or  some 
other  condition  which  must  be  met  successfully  before  another  course  may  be  taken. 

PROGRAMS  OF  STUDY  —  Groupings  of  courses  designed  to  qualify  a  student  to  receive 
a  specific  degree  or  reach  a  designated  academic  goal. 

QUARTER  SYSTEM  - —  The  scheduling  of  four  periods  of  academic  study  within  a  calen- 
dar year.  Each  quarter  provides  for  a  minimum  and  maximum  amount  of  scholastic 
work.  Each  quarter  begins  with  registration  and  concludes  with  examinations  over  that 
period's  work.  Thee  quarters  constitute  an  academic  year. 

REQUIRED  ELECTIVE  —  A  course  chosen  from  a  list  of  approved  courses  within  the 
student's  required  curriculum. 

SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES  —  The  twelve  units  of  the  University  administered  by  deans 
and  staffed  by  faculty  members  which  provide  the  University's  academic  programs. 
Each  school  or  college  offers  one  or  more  degrees,  and  all  schools  and  colleges  offer 
degrees  through  the  Graduate  School.  The  type  of  training  and  the  degree  anticipated 
determine  the  student's  choice  of  school  or  college.  There  is  no  significant  difference  in 
the  use  of  "school"  and  "college." 

WEIGHTED  AVERAGE  —  Letter  grades  translated  to  an  arithmetic  mean. 
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The  University  of  Georgia 
1969  -  1970  CALENDAR 


SUMMER  QUARTER  1969,  FIRST  TERM 


June  16 
June  17 
July  4 

July  24 


July  28 

August  22 


Registration 
Classes  begin 
Holiday 
Term  ends 


SECOND  TERM 


Registration  and  Classes  begin 
Term  ends — Graduation 


FALL  QUARTER,  1969 


September  19 
September  22 
September  23  &  24 
September  25 
September  15-27 
September  20 
November  27-30 
December  9 
December  10 
December  11-17 
December  18 


Residence  Halls  open 

Orientation  and  Counseling 

Registration 

Classes  begin  for  all  students 

AATES  and  Workshop  registration 

Saturday  Classes  registration 

Thanksgiving  Recess   (begins  at  noon  on  Nov. 

Classes  end 

Exam  study  period 

Examinations 

Christmas  vacation  begins 


26) 


WINTER  QUARTER,  1970 


January  4 
January  5 
January  6 

February  26 
March  12 
March  13-18 
March  19-22 


Residence  Halls  open 

Registration — Sat.,  Jan.  10  will  be  regular  class  day 

Classes  begin 

Constitution  Examination 

Classes  end  at  noon 

Examinations 

Spring  recess 


SPRING  QUARTER,   1970 


March  22 

March  23 

March  24 

May 

May 

May  29 

May  30-June  4 

June  6 


Residence  Halls  open 

Registration 

Classes  begin 

Annual  Inspection  Air  and  Army  ROTC 

Honors  Day 

Classes  end  at  noon 

Examinations 

Term  Ends — Graduation 


SUMMER  QUARTER,  1970 


June  15-August  21 


1970 


The  University  of  Georgia 
1970  -  1971  CALENDAR 


SUMMER  QUARTER  1970,  FIRST  TERM 


June  15 
June  16 
July  3 
July  23 


July  27 
August  21 


Registration 
Classes  begin 
Holiday 
Term  ends 


SECOND  TERM 


Registration  and  Classes  begin 
Term  ends — Graduation 


FALL  QUARTER,   1970 


September  20 
September  21 
September  22  &  23 
September  24 
September  14-26 
September  19 
November  26-29 
December  8 
December  9 
December  10-16 
December  17 


Residence  Halls  open 

Orientation  and  Counseling 

Registration 

Classes  begin  for  all  students 

AATES  and  Workshop  registration 

Saturday  Classes  registration 

Thanksgiving  Recess  (begins  at  noon  on  Nov. 

Classes  end 

Exam  study  period 

Examinations 

Christmas  vacation  begins 


25) 


WINTER  QUARTER,   1971 


January  3 
January  4 
January  5 
February  25 
March  11 
March  12-17 
March  18-21 


Residence  Halls  open 

Registration — Sat.,  Jan.  9,  will  be  regular  class  day 

Classes  begin 

Constitution  Examination 

Classes  end  at  noon 

Examinations 

Spring  recess 


SPRING  QUARTER,  1971 


March  21 
March  22 


March  23 

May 

May 

May  27 

May  28-June  2 

June  5 


Residence  Halls  open 

Registration — Sat.,  March  27,  will  be  regular  class 

day 
Classes  begin 

Annual  Inspection  Air  and  Army  ROTC 
Honors  Day 
Classes  end  at  noon 
Examinations 
Term  ends — Graduation 


SUMMER  QUARTER,  1971 


June  14-August  20 
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JACK  ADAIR,  Atlanta 

State-at-Large 
ROY  V.  HARRIS,  Augusta 

State-at-Large 

WILLIAM  S.  MORRIS  III,  Augusta 
State-at-Large 

JOHN  A.  BELL,  JR.,  Dublin 

State-at-Large 
CAREY  WILLIAMS.  Greensboro 

State-at-Larg( 
ANTON  F.  SOLMS,  JR.,  Savannah 

First  Congressional  District 
JOHN  I.  SPOONER,  Donalsonville 

Second  Congressional  District 
T.  HIRAM  STANLEY,  Columbus 

Third  Congressional  District 
H.  G.  PATTILLO,  Decatur 

Fourth  Congressional  District 
W.  LEE  BURGE,  Atlanta 

Fifth  Congressional  District 
JAMES  C.  OWEN,  JR.,  Griffin 

Sixth  Congressional  District 
JAMES  V.  CARMICHAEL,  Marietta 

Seventh  Congressional  District 
JOHN  W-  LANGDALE,  Valdosta 

Eighth  Congressional  District 
JAMES  A.  DUNLAP,  Gainesville 

Ninth  Congressional  District 
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General  Information 

The  University 


HISTORY 


When  the  University  of  Georgia  was  incorporated  by  an  Act  of  the  General  Assembly 
on  January  27,  1785,  Georgia  became  the  first  state  to  charter  a  state  supported 
university.  In  1784  the  General  Assembly  had  set  aside  40,000  acres  of  land  to  endow 
a  college  or  seminary  of  learning. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  held  in  Augusta  on  February  13, 
1786,  Abraham  Baldwin  was  selected  President  of  the  University.  Baldwin,  a  native 
of  Connecticut  and  a  graduate  of  Yale  University  who  had  come  to  Georgia  in  1784, 
drafted  the  charter  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly. 

The  University  was  actually  established  in  1801  when  a  committee  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  selected  a  land  site.  John  Milledge,  later  a  governor  of  the  state, 
purchased  and  gave  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  the  chosen  tract  of  633  acres  on  the 
banks  of  the  Oconee  River  in  Northeast  Georgia. 

Josiah  Meigs  was  named  President  of  the  University  and  work  was  begun  on 
the  first  building,  originally  called  Franklin  College  in  honor  of  Benjamin  Franklin 
and  now  known  as  Old  College.  The  University  opened  in  1801  and  graduated  its 
first  class  in  1804. 

The  curriculum  of  traditional  classical  studies  was  broadened  in  1843  to  include 
courses  in  law,  and  again  in  1872  when  the  University  received  Federal  funds  for 
instruction  in  agriculture  and  mechanical  arts. 

Thirteen  schools  and  colleges,  with  auxiliary  divisions,  carry  on  the  Univer- 
sity's programs  of  teaching,  research  and  service.  These  colleges  and  schools  and  the 
dates  of  their  establishment  as  separate  administrative  units  are :  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  1801;  School  of  Law,  1859;  School  of  Pharmacy,  1903;  College  of  Agri- 
culture, 1906;  School  of  Forestry,  1906;  College  of  Education,  1908;  Graduate  School, 
1910;  College  of  Business  Administration,  1912;  School  of  Journalism,  1915;  School 
of  Home  Economics,  1933;  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  1946;  School  of  Social 
Work,  1964;  School  of  Environmental  Design,  1969.  The  Division  of  General  Exten- 
sion, now  the  Georgia  Center  for  Continuing  Education,  was  incorporated  into  the 
University   in    1947. 

In  1931  the  General  Assembly  of  Georgia  placed  all  state  supported  institutions 
of  higher  education,  including  The  University  of  Georgia,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
single  board.  This  organization,  known  as  the  University  System  of  Georgia,  is  gov- 
erned by  the  Board  of  Regents.  The  Board  of  Regents'  executive  officer,  the  Chancellor, 
exercises  a  general  supervisory  control  over  all  institutions  of  the  University  System. 
Each  institution  in  the  System  has  its  own  executive  officers  and  faculty. 

GROUNDS  AND  BUILDINGS 

The  first  buildings  of  the  University  were  built  in  a  primeval  forest.  The  town  of 
Athens  which  grew  up  about  the  University  community,  now  ranks  as  one  of  the 
larger  cities  of  the  state.  It  has  retained  much  of  its  Old  South  charm. 
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The  North  Campus  of  the  University,  in  the  heart  of  Athens,  contains  thirty-seven 
major  buildings  that  house  most  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  School  of 
Law,  the  School  of  Social  Work,  the  College  of  Education,  the  College  of  Business 
Administration,  and  the  School  of  Journalism.  Noteworthy  among  these  buildings 
are  Old  College  (1801).  New  College  (1832),  Deniosthenian  Hall  (1824),  the 
University  Chapel  (1832),  and  Phi  Kappa  Hall  (1834).  The  Ladies'  Garden  Club 
Founders  Memorial  Garden  enhances  the  area  near  the  Landscape  Architecture 
Building. 

On  the  South  Campus,  forty  major  buildings  house  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
the  School  of  Forestry,  the  School  of  Home  Economics,  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  the 
School  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  the  Georgia  Center  for  Continuing  Education,  the 
Coliseum,  the  Science  Center,  and  the  Graduate  Studies  Research  Center. 

These  campuses  and  adjacent  lands  used  by  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  the 
School  of  Forestry  cover  approximately  3,500  acres. 

LIBRARIES 

The  resources  of  the  Libraries  of  the  University  are  available  to  the  students  and 
faculties  of  all  colleges  and  schools.  On  January  1,  1969,  the  Libraries  contained 
more  than  925.000  volumes  and  390,000  microforms,  plus  many  manuscripts,  maps, 
and  other  items. 

Collections  of  particular  value  include  the  famous  DeRenne  Library  of  Georgia 
and  Southern  historical  material,  which  contains  the  original  Constitution  of  the 
Confederate  States:  the  Moore  collection  of  Southern  history;  the  Keith  Read  Col- 
lection of  Georgia  manuscripts:  and  some  early  Georgia  colonial  manuscripts  originally 
owned  by  the  Earl  of  Egmont,  first  president  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Georgia  Colony. 
The  mathematical  collection,  based  on  the  13,000-volume  library  of  the  American 
Mathematical  Society  acquired  in  1951,  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  country. 

The  Libraries  contain  United  States  government  publications  and  maps  by  the 
Army  Map  Service.  The  document  collection  contains  many  publications  of  the  states, 
the  League  of  Nations,  the  United  Nations,  and  other  international  organizations. 
Current  subscriptions  for  more  than  7,000  periodicals  and  newspapers  are  augmented 
by  publications  of  important  universities  and  scholarly  societies. 

The  Libraries  consist  of  the  Main  Library,  the  Science  Library,  and  the  Law 
Library. 

Resources  of  all  branches  except  law  are  catalogued  in  the  general  library.  Stacks 
are  open  to  faculty  members  and  students  alike. 

Main  library  hours  are  from  7:50  a.m.  to  12:00  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday; 
8:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  on  Saturday:  and  2:00  to  12:00  p.m.  on  Sunday.  Branch 
library  hours  vary  according  to  the  needs  of  the  clientele. 

RESEARCH 

As  stated  in  the  University  of  Georgia  motto,  "to  teach  and  to  inquire  into  the  nature 
of  things,"  the  University  has  a  responsibility  to  encourage  original  scholarship  and 
to  communicate  the  results  of  these  efforts.  The  research  area  at  the  University  of 
Georgia  is  designed  to  assist  in  the  development  of  research  programs  and  to  encour- 
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age  advancement  of  knowledge  in  ever)7  discipline  with  which  the  University  is  con- 
cerned. At  the  University  of  Georgia  the  research  activities  of  students  and  faculty 
alike  are  encouraged  and  supported.  Because  research  is  an  integral  part  of  education 
and  because  extension  of  the  frontiers  of  human  knowledge  is  one  of  the  major 
responsibilities  of  the  University,  an  active  program  of  research  is  maintained  in  a 
great  variety  of  disciplines. 

Research  activities  of  students  and  faculty  members  are  conducted  as  part  of  the 
regular  work  of  all  academic  departments.  In  addition  research  centers  and  institutes 
have  been  created  to  work  on  specialized  problems  or  to  house  specialized  equipment. 
These  facilities  bring  together  investigators  from  several  subject  areas  for  an  inter- 
disciplinary approach,  as  well  as  offer  consultation  or  other  services  to  government 
and  industry.  These  specialized  research  facilities  include :  Computer  and  Information 
Science  Center,  Institute  of  Ecology,  Marine  Institute,  Institute  of  Natural  Resources, 
Social  Science  Research  Institute,  Institute  of  Comparative  Medicine,  and  the  Uni- 
versity Research  Park.  The  Park,  a  scientific  community  in  a  university  setting,  con- 
tains several  University  research  laboratories  as  well  as  several  federal  laboratories 
which  work  closely  with  the  University. 

LABORATORIES 

The  Science  Center  consists  of  six  buildings  housing  the  Biological  Sciences,  Chem- 
istry, Physics,  Geography  and  Geology,  Food  Science,  and  Poultry  Science.  All  have 
well  equipped  laboratories  for  instruction  and  original  research.  The  School  of  Phar- 
macy, the  College  of  Agriculture,  the  School  of  Forestry,  the  School  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics, and  the  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine  have  extensive  laboratory  facilities. 
Modern  business  machines  are  used  in  accounting  and  business  procedures  courses  in 
the  College  of  Business  Administration,  and  the  School  of  Journalism  maintains  a 
press  room  and  a  radio-television  studio  for  practical  training.  A  computer  center 
which  ranks  among  the  most  powerful  installations  in  higher  education  in  the  United 
States  is  located  on  South  Campus  in  the  Graduate  Studies  Research  Center. 
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HOW  TO  APPLY 

Application  for  Admission  forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  Director  of  Admissions. 
Completion  of  ALL  forms  and  requirements  is  mandatory  before  the  applicant's 
request  for  admission  can  be  considered.  Completed  forms  must  be  received  at  least 
twenty  days  prior  to  the  registration  date  and  must  be  accompanied  by  a  non-refund- 
able $10.00  check  or  money  order  to  cover  the  expense  of  processing  the  application. 
See  the  Financial  Section  of  this  catalogue  for  complete  explanation  of  fees. 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  terminate  acceptance  of  application  forms 
when  enrollment  limits  are  reached. 

GENERAL  REQUIREMENTS 

The  applicant  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age  and  of  established  good  moral 
character.  The  University  of  Georgia  complies  with  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of   1964. 
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TESTS   REQUIRED 

The  College  Entrance  Examination  Board's  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  and  the  English 
Composition  and  Intermediate  Mathematics  Achievement  Tests  are  required  of  all 
Freshman  applicants. 

Students  who  have  had  at  least  two  years  of  foreign  language  in  high  school 
must  take  the  College  Board  Achievement  Test  in  that  language. 

Results  of  these  tests  must  be  filed  with  the  Director  of  Admissions  by  the  required 
date.  Contact  the  Director  of  Admissions  for  the  required  dates  for  each  registration 
period. 

Information  for  making  application  to  take  the  required  tests  may  be  obtained 
from  the  high  school  principal  or  counselor,  or  directly  from  College  Entrance  Exam- 
ination Board.  P.  O.  Box  592,  Princeton,  New  Jersey  08540. 

SPECIFIC  REQUIREMENTS  OF  COLLEGES 
AND  SCHOOLS 

The  applicant  must  have  a  minimum  of  16  units  from  an  accredited  high  school 
and  meet  the  specific  requirements  of  the  college  or  school  he  wishes  to  enter. 
Specific  course  requirements  of  the  several  colleges  and  schools  follow. 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  (except  Bachelor  of  Science,  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Chemistry,  and  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Physics  curricula) ,  College  of  Agriculture 
(except  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agricultural  Engineering  curriculum),  College  of 
Business  Administration,  College  of  Education,  School  of  Environmental  Design, 
School  of  Home  Economics,  and  School  of  Journalism. 


Units 

Required  Subjects 
English 
Algebra 
Other  mathematics 

4 
1 
1 

10 

Social  studies 

2 

Science 

2 

^Optional  subjects  from 
Optional  subjects  from 

Group 
Group 

A 
B 

below 
below 

4 
2 

Total  16 

Bachelor  of  Science,  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemistry,  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Physics  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agricultural  Engi- 
neering in  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Forest  Resources  in 
the  School  of  Forest  Resources. 

Units 
Required  Subjects  12 

English  4 

Algebra  and  Trigonometry  3 

Plane  Geometry  1 

Social  studies  2 

Chemistry  or  Physics  1 

*For  students  who  expect  to  become  candidates  for  a  degree  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
two  units  in  a  foreign  language  are  advisable. 
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Other  sciences  1 

•Optional  subjects  from  Group  A  below  4 

Optional  subjects  from  Group  B  below  1 

Total  17 


OPTIONAL  SUBJECTS 

Group  A  Group  B 

English  Other  subjects  for 

Foreign  Language  which  credit  is  awarded 

Mathematics  by  accredited  high  schools. 

Science 
Social  studies 

Fractional  credits  of  a  value  of  less  than  one-half  unit  will  not  be  accepted.  Not 
less  than  one  unit  of  work  will  be  accepted  in  a  foreign  language. 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  reject  credits  from  any  high  school  or 
other  institution,  notwithstanding  its  accredited  status,  where  the  University  deter- 
mines, either  from  investigation  or  otherwise,  that  the  quality  of  instruction  avail- 
able at  such  high  school  or  institution  is  for  any  reason  deficient  or  unsatisfactory. 

WAIVING  UNITS :  The  Director  of  Admissions  or  the  Admissions  Committee 
may  take  into  consideration  the  overall  high  school  scholastic  record,  scores  of 
aptitude  and  achievement  tests,  personal  data  and  personal  recommendations  in 
determining  a  waiver  of  one  or  more  of  the  prescribed  units. 

GRADE  AVERAGE 

Applicants  who  qualify  under  the  above  unit  requirements  must  have  a  predicted 
grade  point  average  which  indicates  a  potential  to  pursue  effectively  the  educa- 
tional program  of  the  University.  The  predicted  grade  point  average  is  based  upon 
high  school  record,  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  scores,  and  other  pertinent 
data  as  determined  by  the  Admissions  Committee  of  the  University. 

PERSONAL  REQUIREMENTS 

Each  applicant's  record  should  reflect  good  moral  character,  promise  of  growth,  seri- 
ousness of  purpose,  and  a  sense  of  social  responsibility.  The  University  reserves  the 
right,  in  every  case,  to  reject  any  applicant  whose  general  records  do  not  indicate 
success  in  the  University  environment,  notwithstanding  the  completion  of  other 
requirements. 

The  University  also  reserves  the  right  to  examine  further  any  applicant  by  the 
use  of  psychological,  achievement,  aptitude  tests,  and  personal  interview. 

EVALUATION  OF  APPLICANT 

If  the  application  forms,  CEEB  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  scores,  and  other  required 
records  of  the  applicant  are  found  to  be  complete  and  in  proper  order,  the  applicant 
will  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  his  predicted  grade  point  average,  scholastic  aptitude, 
biographical  data,  social  and  psychological  adjustment,  and  the  probability  of  his 
completing  the  requirements  for  the  desired  degree. 
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The  Admissions  Committee  and/or  the  academic  dean  shall  review  any  appli- 
cation directed  to  them  by  the  Director  of  Admissions  for  total  study  and  subse- 
quent recommendation  to  the  Director  of  Admissions. 

Acceptance  of  each  and  every  application  will  be  determined  by  the  Director 
of  Admissions,  subject  to  the  right  of  appeal  as  provided  in  the  University  System. 

ADMISSION  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  JUNIORS 

Under  exceptional  circumstances,  students  may  be  admitted  to  the  University  at  the 
end  of  their  junior  year  in  high  school.  They  must  have  outstanding  records  in 
college  preparatory  subjects  and  must  present  scores  on  the  combined  Verbal  and 
Mathematics  sections  of  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  satisfactory  to  the  University 
Faculty  Admissions  Committee.  The  recommendation  of  the  student's  high  school 
principal  will  be  considered  by  the  Admissions  Committee. 

SPECIAL  ADMISSIONS 

Persons  over  21  years  of  age  and  veterans  whose  secondary  schooling  was  interrupted 
by  military  service  may  be  admitted  by  presenting  a  State  Department  of  Education 
Certificate  of  High  School  Equivalency  and  by  passing  Entrance  Examinations  as 
determined  by  the  Admissions  Committee.  In  general,  the  Admissions  Committee  asks 
that  applicants  take  the  CEEB  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test.  No  student  having  attended 
secondary  school  during  the  previous  twelve  months  will  be  eligible  for  admission  by 
this  method. 

TRANSFER  STUDENTS 

Transfer  students  must  comply  with  the  foregoing  regulations  relative  to  admission 
procedures,  requirements,  and  dates  for  filing  the  completed  applications. 
TRANSCRIPTS:  The  applicant  must  request  that  all  official  transcripts  of  studies 
pursued  at  any  other  colleges  or  universities  be  sent  to  the  Director  of  Admissions. 
These  transcripts  must  provide  a  statement  of  honorable  dismissal.  A  student  who 
is  on  probation  or  who  has  been  dismissed  from  another  institution  because  of  poor 
scholarship  or  disciplinary  reasons  may  not  enter  the  University. 
TESTS  REQUIRED:  Comprehensive-achievement  tests  may  be  required  for  stu- 
dents entering  the  junior  class. 

GRADE  AVERAGES  AND  CREDITS:  Transfer  students  must  have  an  over-all 
average  of  2.0  or  better  in  their  previous  college  work.  They  will  be  allowed  to  trans- 
fer not  more  than  20  per  cent  of  the  hours  transferred  in  1.0  grades. 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  limit  the  amount  of  transfer  credit  for 
courses  with  the  lowest  passing  grade.  Under  no  circumstances  will  credit  be  allowed 
for  courses  in  Freshman  English  unless  the  grades  received  average  2.0  or  better. 

College  credit  will  not  be  allowed  for  such  courses  as  remedial  English  and 
remedial  mathematics  or  courses  basically  of  secondary  school  level. 

Credit  for  specific  courses  designated  as  "core  curriculum"  or  "Major"  courses 
will  not  be  allowed  unless  grades  received  are  above  the  lowest  passing  grade. 

EXTENSION  OR  CORRESPONDENCE  CREDITS 

The  amount  of  credit  that  the  University  will  allow  for  work  done  in  another  insti- 
tution within  a  given  period  of  time  may  not  exceed  the  normal  amount  of  credit 
that  could  have  been  earned  at  the  University  during  that  time.  A  maximum  of 
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105  academic  quarter  hours  from  a  junior  college,  or  141  academic  quarter  hours 
from  a  senior  college  may  be  applied  toward  a  degree;  however,  most  programs  at 
the  University  require  a  minimum  of  90  quarter  hours  in  residence. 

The  total  number  of  hours  that  may  be  earned  toward  a  degree  at  the  Univer- 
sity by  either  extension  or  correspondence  courses  or  both  shall  not  exceed  one- 
fourth  of  the  hours  required  for  graduation.  The  University  reserves  the  right  to 
otherwise  restrict  the  acceptance  of  the  above  mentioned  type  credits. 

Credit  may  be  granted  in  certain  subject  areas  for  satisfactory  completion  of  the 
College  Level,  Examination  Program  Tests.  Students  with  prior  credit  in  the  field  or  a 
related  field  of  the  subject  area  involved  will  not  be  granted  credit.  The  University 
does  not  administer  these  tests  for  credit.  In  general  they  are  administered  by  the 
Education  Officer  on  military  posts  or  by  centers  established  by  the  College  Board. 

United  States  Armed  Forces  Institute  (USAFI)  courses  are  not  recognized  by 
the  University  unless  they  are  completed  through  an  accredited  institution  which 
grants  recognized  college  credit  for  same.  Such  courses  are  regular  correspondence 
courses  and  are  administered  under  the  Cooperating  College  Program  of  USAFI. 

Inquiries  concerning  in-service  training  should  be  directed  to  the  Registrar. 
Evaluations  of  this  training  will  not  be  made  until  such  time  as  the  student  registers 
for  residence  credit  on  the  University  campus. 

EVALUATION  OF  TRANSFER  APPLICANT 

Transfer  applicants  will  be  evaluated,  reviewed,  accepted  or  rejected  in  the  same 
manner  as  described  for  freshman  applicants.  The  University  also  reserves  the  right 
to  deny  admission  to  any  transfer  applicant  when,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Director 
of  Admissions,  the  academic  standards  or  the  admission  procedures  of  any  institu- 
tion previously  attended  are  not  equivalent  or  comparable  to  those  existing  at  the 
University. 

GRADUATE  AND  PROFESSIONAL  STUDENTS 

Students  in  the  professional  programs,  Law,  Pharmacy  and  Veterinary  Medicine, 
will  have  additional  admission  requirements  to  be  found  in  the  appropriate  sections 
of  the  catalogue. 

Students  in  graduate  programs  should  consult  the  Graduate  School  Bulletin  or 
a  dean  of  the  particular  school  or  college  for  a  list  of  requirements. 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  reject  any  applicant  whose  low  record 
indicates  that  he  is  not  adequately  prepared  to  do  college  work  even  though  he  may 
meet  the  entrance  requirements  set  forth  above. 

IRREGULAR  STUDENTS 

The  policy  of  the  University  is  not  to  allow  students  who  can  meet  the  entrance 
requirements  (especially  those  under  21  years  of  age)  to  take  irregular  programs  of 
work.  Students  who  are  granted  special  permission  to  pursue  such  a  program  will  be 
classified  as  irregular  students. 

APPLICANTS  FOR  READMISSION 

Students  who  are  out  of  the  University  for  one  or  more  quarters  (exclusive  of 
the  Summer  Quarter)   must  make  application  for  readmission  prior  to  the  published 
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date  of  registration.  Application  for  readmission  forms  will  be  available  upon  request 

from  the  Direi  tor  of  Admissions. 

PHYSICAL   EXAMINATIONS 

Summer  school  students,  all  new  students,  and  former  students  who  have  been  absent 
from  the  University  for  over  three  quarters  must  have  a  fully  completed  physical 
examination  form  on  file  with  the  University  Health  Service  at  least  ten  days  prior 
to  registration. 

Physical  examination  blanks  will  be  sent  with  notification  or  acceptance  for 
admission.  The  examination  performed  by  the  student's  family  physician  within 
three  months  prior  to  registration  should  include  a  report  of  a  tuberculin  test  or  a 
chest  X-ray.  The  latter  is  required  only  if  the  tuberculin  test  is  positive.  The  physi- 
cian's opinion  as  to  the  student's  capability  to  participate  in  physical  education  is 
desired,  although  the  final  decision  regarding  such  participation  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  University  Health  Services  physicians.  The  physician  should  mail  completed 
forms  to  the  Medical  Records  Department,  University  Health  Services,  Gilbert 
Memorial  Infirmary. 

Financial  Information 
EXPENSES 

ESTIMATED  SUMMARY  OF  EXPENSES 

The  estimated  annual  expenses  of  a  student  at  the  University  vary  from  $1,500 
to  $1,800.  This  estimate  includes  University  fees  and  cost  of  books,  military  uni- 
forms, room,  board  and  laundry.  It  does  not  include  travel,  clothing,  and  incidental 
expenses. 

Students  of  forestry,  law,  and  veterinary  medicine,  and  non-resident  students 
will  find  the  cost  somewhat  more  because  of  higher  fees  required. 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  change  it's  fees,  charges,  rules,  and  regula- 
tions at  the  beginning  of  any  quarter  and  without  previous  notice. 

FEES  AND   EXPENSES 

APPLICATION  FEES $10.00 

Required  of  all  new  undergraduate  or  irregular  students  applying  for 
admission  to  the  University.  Pay  by  check  or  money  order  payable  to 
University  of  Georgia.  DO  NOT  SEND  GASH.  Covers  expenses  of 
processing  application;  may  not  be  credited  toward  matriculation  fee; 
is  non-refundable. 

FEE  DEPOSIT  — LAW  SCHOOL $50.00 

Required  of  a  new  student  accepted  for  admission  to  Law  School  in 
order  to  reserve  his  place  in  the  class.  Must  be  paid  by  April  1  of  the 
year  in  which  he  seeks  admission,  or  within  thirty  days  of  acceptance, 
whichever  comes  later.  Deposit  is  non-refundable,  but  is  applicable 
toward  payment  of  the  first  quarter  matriculation  fees. 
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FEE  DEPOSIT  — SCHOOL  OF  VETERINARY  MEDICINE  .  .  $50.00 
Required  from  each  applicant  accepted  for  admission  to  the  School  of 
Veterinary  Medicine.  Must  be  received  within  three  weeks  after  the 
date  of  issuance  of  the  acceptance.  If  deposit  is  not  received  within  the 
specified  time,  an  alternate  candidate  will  be  called  to  fill  the  place  of 
the  accepted  applicant.  Deposit  is  non-refundable,  but  is  applicable 
toward  payment  of  the  first  quarter  matriculation  fees. 

MATRICULATION  FEES  (For  Students  with  12 
or  more  Quarter  Hours) 

Payable  each  quarter  during  registration  period. 

Non         Student  Student 
Maintenance  Resident  Activities  Athletic*   Health       Total 

Regular  students,.  Residents  $135.00  $7.50     $4.00     $12.50     $159.00 

Non-Resident  Regular  Students        135.00     $180.00       7.50       4.00       12.50       339.00 

Forestry  Students 

Non-Resident  Forestry  Students 

Law  Students 

Non-Resident  Law  Students 

Veterinary  Medicine  Students 

Non-Resident  Veterinary  Students    162.50       600.00       7.50       4.00       12.50       786.50 

*The  student  athletic  fee  is  assessed  for  Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters  only. 

MATRICULATION  FEES  (For  Students  with  Less  Than 
Twelve  Quarter  Hours) 

Payable  each  quarter  during  registration  period. 

Students  who  are  residents  of  the  State  of  Georgia    .     .     .     $1 1.00  per  quarter  hour** 

Law  Students 13.00  per  quarter  hour** 

Veterinary  Medicine  Students 14.00  per  quarter  hour** 

Each  student  with  less  than  twelve  quarter  hours  must  also  pay  the  following: 

Health  Fee $12.50 

Student  Activity  Fee 7.50 

Student  Athletic  Fee  (During  Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters  only)    .     .     .         4.00 

**Non-Resident  Students  with  less  than  twelve  quarter  hours  must  pay  a  non-resident 
fee  of  $15  ($50  for  Veterinary  Medicine)  for  each  quarter  hour  of  work  taken.  This 
is  in  addition  to  the  quarter  hour  matriculation  rates  charged  to  resident  students. 

MATRICULATION  FEES  (For  Other  Programs) 

Payable  each  quarter  during  registration  period. 

Atlanta  Area  Teacher  Education 

Service  Program $15.00  per  quarter  hour  (non-refundable) 

Off-Campus  Workshops       15.00  per  quarter  hour  (non-refundable) 

Saturday  Class  Program 1 1.00  per  quarter  hour 
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AUDITORS  FE1 

Persons  desiring  to  attend  courses  or  lectures  without  examination  or  credit  may 
secure  an  auditor's  ticket.  Fees  for  auditors  are  the  same  as  those  for  students  reg- 
istered for  credit. 

BREAKAGE  DEPOSITS  AND  SPECIAL  FEES 

There  are  no  general  laboratory  fees,  but  a  few  courses  require  special  fees,  such 
as  agronomy  for  cotton  grading  and  field  trips:  forestry  for  forestry  camp;  landscape 
architecture  for  field  trips;  and  music  for  private  lessons.  The  catalogue  description 
of  a  course  indicates  the  amount  of  any  special  fee  required. 

There   are   no   laboratory   breakage  deposit   fee.  however,  students  will  be  held 
responsible  for  any  breakage  they  cause. 

ARMED  SERVICES  UNIFORMS,  FEES,  AND  TEXTBOOKS 

Students  enrolling  in  the  Army  or  Air  Force  ROTC  will  be  issued  uniforms  through 
the  University  as  outlined  below: 

a.  Basic  Cadets: 

( 1 )  Basic  course  students  are  issued  uniforms  and  equipment  on  a  loan  basis. 
These  uniforms  will  be  retained  by  the  cadet  throughout  the  basic  course, 
ROTC.  Uniforms  must  be  turned  in  to  the  ROTC  Uniform  Department, 
Hardman  Hall,  by  the  cadet  upon  completion  of  the  basic  course,  or  when 
he  drops  or  is  dropped  from  the  Army  or  Air  Force  ROTC.  Shoes,  socks, 
and  gloves  become  the  property  of  the  cadet. 

(2)  Basic  cadets  are  required  to  make  a  $46  uniform  deposit  at  the  time  of 
registration.  A  $2  account  fee  and  a  $2  yearbook  fee  are  also  required  upon 
entrance  into  the  ROTC  program. 

b.  Advanced  Cadets: 

( 1 )  Advanced  cadets  are  issued  umade  to  measure"  uniforms  upon  entry  into 
the  advanced  course.  These  uniforms  become  the  property  of  the  cadet 
if  he  completes  the  advanced  requirements. 

(2)  Rank  insignia  will  be  issued  to  the  advanced  cadet  on  a  loan  basis.  All 
insignia  must  be  returned  to  the  supply  section  upon  completion  of  the 
course,  or  upon  leaving  the  University  for  any  reason. 

(3)  Advanced  cadets  are  required  to  make  a  $86  uniform  deposit  at  the  time 
of  registration.  A  $2  account  fee  and  a  $2  yearbook  fee  are  also  required 
upon  entrance  into  the  ROTC  program. 

c.  Charges: 

All  cadets  are  held  personally  responsible  for  all  textbooks,  uniforms,  and  equip- 
ment, and  they  must  provide  proper  care  and  safeguards  for  these  items.  The 
cadet  concerned   will  be  assessed  for  the  cost  of  any  item  lost,  destroyed,  or 

mutilated.  A  basic  cadet  not  completing  at  least  six  quarters  in  the  program  will 

be  charged  for  shoes,  socks,  and  gloves. 

d.  Refunds  of  Deposits: 

Any  refunds  due  to  cadets  on  deposits  will  be  made  as  soon  as  practicable  after 
the  cadet  finishes  the  course  or  withdraws  from  the  University.  These  refunds 
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will  be  initiated  by  the  military  property  custodian  and  remitted  by  the  Treas- 
urer's Office. 

SPECIAL  FEES  AND  CHARGES 

SERVICE  CHARGES  FOR  LATE  REGISTRATION 

First  day  beyond  scheduled  dates $  5.00 

For  each  additional  day  up  to  and  including  the  fourth  day 2.00 

SPECIAL  EXAMINATION  FEE $  2.00 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  charge  this  fee  for  any  special 

examination  given  at  the  request  of  a  student. 

TRANSCRIPT  FEE 

First  copy No  Charge 

Each  additional  copy ....  $   1.00 

(Records  prior  to  Summer,  1950,  have  been  microfilmed  and  transcripts 

of  these  records  are  $1  each,  payable  with  the  request.) 

GRADUATION  FEE 

(Covers  diploma  cost,  cap  and  gown  rental,  and  hood  for  doctor's  degree.) 

Undergraduate  degree $10.00 

Master's  degree 10.00 

Doctor's  degree 25.00 

School  of  Veterinary  Medicine 13.00 

Certificate  of  American  Studies  for  Foreign  Students          5.00 

GRADUATE  RECORD  EXAMINATION 

Required  of  all  graduate  students  before  they  are  admitted  to  candidacy 

for  a  graduate  degree 5.00 

METHOD  OF  PAYMENT 

Payments  should  be  made  to  the  Treasurer's  Office  in  the  Academic  Building  on 
the  north  campus  by  either  cash  or  check,  or  in  the  check  depository  in  the  Regis- 
tration Hall  by  check  only  (no  cash).  If  a  check  given  for  a  student's  bill  is  not  paid 
on  presentation  to  the  bank  on  which  it  is  drawn,  the  student's  registration  will  be 
cancelled.  If  the  registration  is  cancelled  after  the  registration  period  for  the  quarter 
has  expired,  the  student  may  re-register  only  on  payment  of  the  service  charge. 

Students  are  encouraged  to  have  personal  checking  accounts  for  payment  of  fees 
and  other  expenses. 

TIME  OF  PAYMENT 

All  student  fees,  deposits,  and  charges  for  room  and  board  are  due  and  payable  at  the 
time  of  registration  with  the  following  four  exceptions  which  may  be  considered  in 
cases  of  need : 

1.  Deferrals  for  students  who  have  authorizations  for  payment  of  fees  by  out- 
side agencies,  including  vocational  rehabilitation  students.  Deferrals  will  be 
allowed  only  for  the  amount  authorized  by  the  agency  for  a  specific  academic 
quarter. 
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2.  Deferrals  for  students  who  have  loan  or  scholarship  approvals  in  process. 
Deferrals  will  be  allowed  only  for  the  amount  of  the  loan  or  scholarship  in 
process  for  a  specified  academic  quarter. 

3.  Deferrals  for  foreign  students  who  have  a  certificate  or  other  acceptable 
documented  evidence  that  payment  of  let's  will  be  made  after  the  University 
prepares  a  statement  of  charges  foi  the  student.  Deferrals  will  be  allowed  for 
the  amount  stated  in  the  certification  for  a  specified  academic  quarter. 

4.  Deferrals  for  students  who  have  University  approved  fellowships,  assistant- 
ships,  or  stipends  for  the  academic  quarter  in  which  the  deferral  is  requested; 
however,  not  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  assessed  fees  for  a  specified  aca- 
demic quarter  can  be  deferred. 

Due  dates  for  deferred  fees  are  as  follows: 

Fall  Quarter  —  November   1 

Winter  Quarter        —  February    1 
Spring  Quarter         —  May      1 
Summer  Quarter      —  July    1 

A  student  is  not  officially  registered  in  the  University  until  such  fees  and  charges 
are  paid.  Students  who  do  not  make  payment  within  the  registration  period  will  be 
required  to  pay  the  service  charge  for  late  registration. 

FEE   REFUNDS 

Students  who  formally  withdraw  from  the  University  within  one  week  following  the 
scheduled  registration  date  are  entitled  to  a  refund  of  80  per  cent  of  the  fees  paid 
for  that  quarter;  within  a  period  from  one  to  two  weeks  after  the  scheduled  regis- 
tration date,  60  per  cent;  within  a  period  from  two  to  three  weeks  after  the  sched- 
uled registration  date,  40  per  cent:  and  within  a  period  from  three  to  four  weeks 
after  scheduled  registration  date,  20  per  cent. 

The  following  are  not  entitled  to  any  refund  of  fees  paid : 

Students  who  withdraw  after  a  period  of  four  weeks  has  elapsed 

from  the  scheduled   registration  date. 

Students  suspended  for  disciplinary  reasons. 

Students   who    leave   the   University   when   disciplinary   action   is 

pending,  or  who  do  not  formally  withdraw. 

Information  on  refunds  of  payment  for  room  and  meals  is  found 

under  Campus  Life,  Housing. 

Refunds  will  be  made  at  the  end  of  a  quarter. 

No  refunds  for  reduction  in  hours  are  allowed  unless  such  is  the 

fault  of  the  University. 

RESERVATION  OF  RIGHT  TO  CHANGE  FEES 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  make  changes  in  its  fees  and  charges  at  the 
beginning  of  any  quarter  and  without  previous  notice.  This  right  will  be  exercised 
cautiously. 
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Entering  The  University 
CHOICE  OF  SCHOOL  OR  COLLEGE 

A  student  should  register  in  the  school  or  college  in  which  his  major  interest  lies. 
If  he  is  undecided,  he  should  register  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Each  school 
and  college  is  described  and  explained  completely  in  a  separate  section  of  this 
catalogue. 

ORIENTATION 

All  new  students  will  attend  orientation  prior  to  their  enrollment.  Undergraduates 
who  enter  for  the  fall  quarter  are  required  to  choose  one  session  of  a  summer  orienta- 
tion program  to  visit  the  campus  for  general  orientation,  for  academic  advisement, 
and  for  registration.  Orientation  schedules  will  be  sent  to  the  student  with  his  accept- 
ance to  the  University. 

REGISTRATION  AND  PENALTIES  FOR 
LATE  REGISTRATION 

An  applicant  for  admission  whose  credentials  have  been  approved  by  the  Director 
of  Admissions  but  who  does  not  register  at  the  scheduled  time  should  present  himself 
at  the  Registrar's  Office  to  receive  information  on  registration  procedure. 

Registration  dates  are  listed  in  the  College  Schedule  and  Calendar  at  the  back  of 
this  catalogue.  A  student  who  fails  to  register  on  the  scheduled  days  will  be  subject 
to  penalties  up  to  $13  as  listed  in  the  Financial  Information  Section.  No  student  will 
be  admitted  after  the  expiration  of  the  fifth  day  beyond  scheduled  dates  except  by 
special  permission. 

REQUIREMENTS  TO  REGISTER  AS  A  LEGAL  RESIDENT 

In  order  to  register  as  a  legal  resident  of  Georgia  at  the  University  of  Georgia,  a  stu- 
dent must  establish  the  following  facts  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  registering  officer: 

1.  A  student  who  is  under  21  years  of  age  at  the  time  he  seeks  to  register  or  re- 
register at  the  beginning  of  any  quarter  will  be  accepted  as  a  resident  student 
only  upon  a  showing  by  him  that  his  supporting  parent  or  guardian  has  been 
legally  domiciled  in  Georgia  for  a  period  of  at  least  twelve  months  immediately 
preceding  the  date  of  registration  or  re-registration. 

2.  In  the  event  that  a  legal  resident  of  Georgia  is  appointed  as  guardian  of  a 
non-resident  minor,  such  minor  will  not  be  permitted  to  register  as  a  resident 
student  until  the  expiration  of  one  year  from  the  date  of  appointment,  and 
then  only  upon  proper  showing  that  such  appointment  was  not  made  to  avoid 
the  non-resident  fee. 

3.  If  a  student  is  over  21  years  of  age,  he  may  register  as  a  resident  student  only 
upon  showing  that  he  has  been  domiciled  in  Georgia  for  at  least  twelve 
months  prior  to  the  registration  date. 

Any  period  of  time  during  which  a  person  is  enrolled  as  a  student  in  any  educa- 
tional institution  in  Georgia  may  not  be  counted  as  a  part  of  the  twelve  months' 
domicile  and  residence  herein  required  when  it  appears  that  the  student  came 
into  the  State  and  remained  in  the  State  for  the  primary  purpose  of  attending 
a  school  or  college. 
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4.  A  full-time  faculty  member  in  an  institution  of  the  University  System,  his  or 
her  spouse,  and  minor  children  may  register  on  the  payment  of  resident  fees, 
even  though  the  faculty  member  has  not  been  in  residence  in  Georgia  for  a 
period  of  twelve  months. 

5.  If  the  parents  or  legal  guardian  of  a  minor  changes  residence  to  another  state 
following  a  period  of  residence  in  Georgia,  the  minor  may  continue  to  take 
courses  for  a  period  of  twelve  consecutive  months  on  the  payment  of  resident 
fees.  After  the  expiration  of  the  twelve  months'  period,  the  student  may  con- 
tinue his  registration  only  upon  the  payment  of  fees  at  the  non-resident  rate. 

6.  Military  personnel  stationed  in  Georgia,  and  their  dependents,  may  become 
eligible  to  enroll  in  institutions  of  the  University  System  as  resident  students 
provided  they  file  with  the  institution  in  which  they  wish  to  enroll  the  following : 

(a)  A  statement  from  the  appropriate  military  official  showing  that  the  appli- 
cant "Home  of  record"  is  the  State  of  Georgia;  and 

(b)  Evidence  that  applicant  is  registered  to  vote  in  Georgia;  or 

(c)  Evidence  that  applicant,  if  under  18  years  of  age,  is  the  child  of  parents 
who  are  registered  to  vote  in  Georgia;  and 

(d)  Evidence  that  applicant,  or  his  supporting  parent  or  guardian,  filed  a 
Georgia  state  income  tax  return  during  the  preceding  year. 

7.  Foreign  students  who  attend  institutions  of  the  University  System  under  the 
sponsor  ship  of  recognized  civic  or  religious  groups  located  in  this  state,  may  be 
enrolled  upon  the  payment  of  resident  fees,  provided  the  number  of  such 
foreign  students  in  any  one  institution  does  not  exceed  the  quota  approved  by 
the  Board  of  Regents  for  that  institution. 

8.  All  aliens  shall  be  classified  as  non-resident  students;  provided,  however,  that 
an  alien  who  is  living  in  this  country  under  a  visa  permitting  permanent  resi- 
dence or  who  has  filed  with  the  proper  federal  immigration  authorities  a 
Declaration  of  Intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  shall  have 
the  same  privilege  of  qualifying  for  resident  status  for  fee  purposes  as  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States. 

9.  Teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  Georgia  and  their  dependents  may  enroll  as 
students  in  University  System  institutions  on  payment  of  resident  fees  when 
it  appears  that  such  teachers  have  resided  in  Georgia  for  nine  months,  that 
they  were  engaged  in  teaching  during  this  nine  months'  period,  and  that  they 
have  been  employed  to  teach  in  Georgia  during  the  ensuing  school  year. 

10.  If  a  woman  who  is  a  resident  of  Georgia  and  who  is  a  student  in  an  institu- 
tion of  the  University  System  marries  a  non-resident  of  the  State,  she  may 
continue  to  attend  the  institution  on  payment  of  resident  fees,  provided  that 
her  enrollment  is  continuous. 

11.  If  a  woman  who  is  a  non-resident  of  Georgia  marries  a  man  who  is  a  resident 
of  Georgia,  she  will  not  be  eligible  to  register  as  a  resident  student  in  a  Uni- 
versity System  institution  until  she  has  been  domiciled  in  the  State  of  Georgia 
for  a  period  of  twelve  months  immediately  preceding  the  date  of  registration. 

12.  Non-resident  graduate  students  who  hold  assistantships  requiring  at  least  one- 
third  time  service  may  register  as  students  in  the  institution  in  which  they  arc 
employed  on  payment  of  resident  fees. 
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Student  Services 
HOUSING 

Residence  halls  at  the  University  accommodate  approximately  6,000  students.  An- 
other 1,700  students  live  in  fraternity  and  sorority  houses.  Approximately  400  student 
families  live  in  University  married  student  housing.  More  than  8,000  students  rent 
housing  in  the  City  of  Athens  or  commute. 

Inquiries  on  student  housing  should  be  addressed  to  the  following  offices: 

Main  Office  of  Department  of  University  Housing,  Russell  Hall — responsible 
for  overall  housing  program  and  student  housing  in  residence  halls,  fraternities  and 
sororities. 

Married  Student  Housing  Office,  South  Campus — responsible  for  on-campus 
married  student  housing. 

Off-Campus  Housing  Office,  Russell  Hall,  ground  level — responsible  for  all 
aspects  of  off-campus  housing. 

WOMEN  STUDENTS 

Beginning  with  the  fall  quarter  1969  all  women  students,  except  those  who  are:  (1) 
married;  (2)  a  veteran  of  more  than  180  consecutive  days  of  active  military  duty; 
(3)  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  older;  (4)  classified  by  the  Registrar  as  a  senior  or 
graduate  student;  or  (5)  who  live  at  home  with  their  parents  or  guardians,  are  re- 
quired to  live  in  a  University  residence  hall  or  an  officially  recognized  sorority  house. 
Women  students  must  be  classified  by  the  Registrar  as  a  sophomore  or  above  to  be 
eligible  to  live  in   a  sorority  house. 

Beginning  with  the  fall  quarter  1970  women  students  classified  by  the  Registrar 
as  junior  or  above  may  elect  to  live  off  campus.  This  will  be  the  only  deviation  from 
the  fall  quarter  1969  regulation  stated  above. 

(Residence  requirements  are  subject  to  change  by  the  University  without  advance 
notice. ) 

MEN  STUDENTS 

All  male  students  classified  by  the  Registrar  as  freshmen,  except  those  who  are :  ( 1 ) 
married;  (2)  veterans  of  more  than  180  consecutive  days  of  active  military  duty; 
(3)  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  older;  or  (4)  who  live  at  home  with  their  parents  or 
guardians,  are  required  to  live  in  a  University  residence  hall. 

Beginning  with  the  fall  quarter  1970  male  students  classified  by  the  Registrar  as 
sophomores,  except  for  those  who  are  exempt  under  one  of  the  qualifications  stated 
in  the  preceding  paragraph  pertaining  to  freshmen  males,  will  be  required  to  live  in 
a  University  residence  hall  or  an  officially  recognized  fraternity  house.  Freshmen  will 
continue  to  be  required  to  live  in  a  University  residence  hall  as  stated  above. 

(Residence  requirements  are  subject  to  change  by  the  University  without  advance 
notice.) 
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RESIDENCE  HALLS 
How  to    Ipply 

Applications  for  single  men's  and  single  women's  housing  arc  mailed  to  new  stu- 
dents with  their  official  notice  of  acceptance  to  the  University.  The  application  and 
housing  deposit  should  he  returned  within  twenty-one  days  of  the  date  of  official 
acceptance.  Housing  is  guaranteed  for  all  undergraduate  single  women  students  and 
freshman   men  who  meet   this  deadline. 

ASSIGNMENT  OF  ROOMS 

Students  may  indicate  on  their  housing  application  their  preference  for  specific  resi- 
dence halls  and  roommates.  These  will  be  honored  providing  that  1  ^  space  is  avail- 
able, 2  students  requesting  to  room  with  each  other  mail  their  applications  and 
room  reservation  fees  in  the  same  envelope,  and  3)  the  requests  do  not  require  that 
exceptions  he  made  to  existing  assignment  procedures.  The  University  reserves  the 
right  to  assign  an  applicant  to  a  different  hall  and  different  roommate  should  these 
conditions  not  he  met  or  space  should  not  he  available  in  the4  requested  hall  at  the 
time  the  application  is  received. 

Roommate  and  room  assignments  will  be  available  upon  arrival  at  the  assigned 
hall  on  opening  day.  Students  who  do  not  receive  their  preference  should  ask  their 
residence  hall  counselors  or  house  directors  about  the  possibility  of  room  changes 
after  the  beginning  of  the  quarter. 

RATES 

Women's  Halls  and  Quarterly  Rates 

Church,  Hill,  Mary  Lyndon,  Rutherford,  Soule $105.00 

Boggs,  Creswell.  Mell,  Myers,  Lipscomb 115.00 

Brumby 125.00 

Private  rooms  cost  an  additional  $25  per  quarter  in  Church,  Hill,  Mary  Lyndon. 
Rutherford,  and  Soule  Halls:  $35  per  quarter  in  Boggs,  Creswell.  Mell,  Myers,  and 
Lipscomb  Halls:  and  $45  per  quarter  in  Brumby  Hall. 

Suites  are  available  in  Center  Myers  and  Mary  Lyndon  Halls  at  an  additional 
cost  of  $5  per  quarter  per  resident. 

Men's  Halls  and  Quarterly  Rates 

Joe  Brown,  Morris,  Payne,  Tucker,  Clark  Howell $105.00 

Milledge,  Reed 115.00 

Russell,  McWhorter 125.00 

Private  rooms  cost  an  additional  $25  per  quarter,  except  as  follows:  Reed  Hall — $35. 
Milledge  Hall— $35,  and  Russell  Hall— $45. 

The  regular  quarterly  room  rent  does  not  include  housing  rates  for  between  quar- 
ter breaks.  The  University  reserves  the  right  to  charge  extra  rent  when  housing  is 
provided  during  such  times. 

FEES  AND  DEPOSITS 

A  $50  advance  room  reservation  deposit  is  required  if  the  student  is  applying  for 
his  first  quarter  at  the  University,  or  if  he  was  not  at  the  University  the  entire  pre- 
ceding quarter.  This  fee  is  not  required  for  the  summer  quarter. 
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Students  who  continue  to  live  in  University  residence  halls  from  one  quarter 
to  the  next  are  not  required  to  pay  an  advance  deposit,  except  for  the  fall  quarter 
when  an  advance  deposit  of  $50  is  required. 

Students  who  apply  to  move  into  University  housing  from  off-campus  housing, 
sorority  or  fraternity  houses  during  any  quarter  must  pay  the  $50  advance  deposit. 

Deposits  must  be  paid  by  check  or  money  order  made  payable  to  the  University 
of  Georgia  and  must  be  submitted  along  with  the  housing  application. 

The  full  deposit  is  credited  toward  payment  of  rent  for  the  quarter  for  which 
the  deposit  is  made.  Rent  balances  are  payable  at  registration. 

A  key  deposit  of  $1  is  required  when  the  student  checks  in  at  a  residence  hall 
and  is  refunded  when  the  key  is  returned. 

CANCELLATION  OF  APPLICATIONS 

Of  the  room  reservation  deposit  described  above,  $25  is  non-refundable  and  non- 
transferable. The  balance  is  refundable  under  the  following  conditions : 

Cancellation  notices  regarding  residence  hall  applications  must  be  submitted  in 
writing  to  the  Director  of  University  Housing.  The  cancellation  notice  must  be  post- 
marked not  later  than  August  1  for  fall  quarter,  November  30  for  winter  quarter,  or 
February  28  for  spring  quarter.  If  the  notice  is  delivered  in  person,  it  must  arrive 
at  the  Housing  Office  not  later  than  5:00  p.m.  on  the  dates  listed.  No  refunds  are 
made  on  applications  received  after  the  aforementioned  deadlines. 

RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  OCCUPANCY 

If  a  student  does  not  appear  to  occupy  his  assigned  space  in  a  University  residence 
hall,  or  if  official  notification  of  a  delay  is  not  filed  by  9:00  a.m.  on  the  day  after 
classes  begin,  the  University  reserves  the  right  to  cancel  the  reservation  and  assign 
the  space  to  another  student. 

Once  a  housing  application  and  deposit  have  been  accepted  by  the  University, 
the  applicant  is  obligated  for  the  full  quarter's  rent  whether  he  occupies  the  room  or 
not.  The  only  exceptions  are  ( 1 )  when  the  student  withdraws  from  the  University 
through  proper  channels  or  (2)  when  the  student  cancels  his  reservation  prior  to  the 
announced  deadline. 

REFUNDS  UPON  WITHDRAWAL 

Students  withdrawing  from  the  University  automatically  forfeit  $25  of  their  room 
rent.  The  remainder  of  the  room  rent  is  refunded  in  accordance  with  the  following 
schedule:  (a)  80  per  cent  if  withdrawal  is  made  within  one  week  after  the  regular 
registration  date  of  the  applicable  quarter  as  published  in  the  general  catalog;  (b) 
60  per  cent  if  within  one  to  two  weeks;  (c)  40  per  cent  if  within  two  to  three  weeks; 
and  (d)  20  per  cent  if  within  three  to  four  weeks.  No  refunds  are  made  after  four 
weeks  from  the  date  of  registration.  Neither  is  a  refund  of  rent  made  to  any  student 
who  is  suspended  or  expelled  from  the  University  for  disciplinary  reasons.  Checks 
for  refunds  are  mailed  at  the  end  of  the  quarter. 

FURNISHINGS  AND  SERVICES 

Student  rooms  are  equipped  with  beds,  chairs,  study  tables,  dressers  or  chests  of 
drawers   and    clothes    closets.    Students    furnish    their   own    pillows,    linen,    blankets, 
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towels,  lamps,  rugs,  etc.  Hot  plates,  popcorn  poppers,  sun  lamps,  television  sets,  elec- 
tric irons,  refrigerators,  and  air  conditioners  may  not  be  used  in  the  bedrooms. 

There  are  room  telephones  in  Brumby,  Boggs.  Creswell,  Mell,  Myers,  Lipscomb, 
Milledge,  Reed,  Russell,  and  McWhorter.  Local  service  is  included  in  the  room  rent; 
long  distance  charges  are  billed  to  the  student  by  the  telephone  company. 

Brumby,  Russell,  and  McWhorter  Halls  are  air  conditioned. 

Weekly  linen  rental  service  is  available  on  a  voluntary  basis  at  quarterly  and 
academic  year  rates. 

FOOD  SERVICE 

The  University  operates  three  food  service  facilities  on  campus  for  general  student 
use.  Students  may  eat  in  University  Cafeterias  by  paying  cash  on  a  per  item  basis  or 
by  purchasing  one  of  four  quarterly  meal  ticket  plans.  Meal  tickets  permit  the  student 
to  realize  a  substantial  savings  over  per  meal  prices.  The  following  rates  are  currently 
in  effect  for  each  of  the  four  meal  plans  available : 

7  Day,  3  Meal $200.00 

5  Day,  3  Meal 182.00 

7  Day,  2  Meal 157.00 

5  Day,  2  Meal 137.00 

BOLTON  HALL  is  a  modern  cafeteria  conveniently  located  on  Baxter  Street.  A 
wide  variety  of  food  is  offered  on  six  serving  lines. 

SNELLING  HALL  is  a  newly  remodeled  facility  on  south  campus  directly 
behind  the  Georgia  Center.  The  Terrace  Room  offers  regular  cafeteria  service  and 
short  order  snack  bar  type  service.  The  Georgia  Room  serves  steaks,  chops,  roast  beef, 
seafood,  and  other  specialties  in  a  particularly  nice  atmosphere. 

The  BULLDOG  ROOM  located  in  Memorial  Hall  on  north  campus  is  a  popular 
gathering  place  for  students  and  faculty.  A  wide  variety  of  short  orders  including 
breakfast,  sandwiches,  char-grilled  hamburgers  and  steaks  are  available  on  a  cash  basis. 
This  facility  is  open  from  7:00  a.m.  until  10:00  p.m.  for  the  convenience  of  students 
and  faculty. 

Students  have  available  in  these  facilities  good,  clean,  wholesome  food,  served 
in  pleasant  surroundings,  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

OPENING  AND  CLOSING  OF  RESIDENCE  HALLS 

University  residence  halls  open  at  10:00  a.m.  on  the  day  prior  to  the  first  day  of 
orientation  and  close  at  10:30  a.m.  the  day  after  the  last  scheduled  examination 
at  the  end  of  a  quarter.  During  official  holidays  within  a  quarter,  the  University 
reserves  the  right  to  close  certain  halls  and  require  students  remaining  on  campus 
to  move  temporarily  to  another  hall. 

RESPONSIBILITIES  FOR  UNIVERSITY  AND 
STUDENT  PROPERTIES 

Resident  students  are  held  responsible  for  any  damages  to  their  rooms  and  furnish- 
ings. Damages  will  be  assessed  by  the  University  and  the  student  will  be  billed  for 
repairs  or  replacements.  Students  should  inform  University  officials  of  any  damages 
which  exist  at  the  time  they  occupy  their  rooms. 
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Although  every  precaution  is  taken  to  maintain  adequate  security,  the  University 
cannot  assume  the  responsibility  for  the  loss  of  or  damage  to  student  possessions. 

MARRIED  STUDENT  HOUSING 

How  to  Apply 

Applications  may  be  obtained  from  the  Manager  of  Married  Student  Housing. 
Married  students  may  apply  for  housing  before  they  are  admitted  to  the  University, 
but  assignment  will  not  be  made  until  they  have  been  notified  of  their  official 
acceptance. 

ASSIGNMENT 

Assignment  is  made  from  a  waiting  list  established  according  to  the  date  applica- 
tions are  received  by  the  Manager  of  Married  Student  Housing. 

DEPOSITS  AND  REFUNDS 

A  security  deposit  of  $25  is  required  with  the  application.  The  full  $25  will  be  re- 
funded if  the  applicant  cancels  his  application  before  an  assignment  is  offered,  or 
at  the  end  of  his  occupancy  less  any  necessary  deductions.  The  University  reserves 
the  right  to  use  all  or  any  part  of  the  deposit  to  defray  cost  of  cleaning  the  unit, 
repair  of  damages  or  replacement  of  equipment,  or  payment  of  any  unpaid  Uni- 
versity bills. 

FACILITIES  AND  RATES 

Pre-Fabricated  Units  are  unfurnished  temporary  residences  renting  from  $30  to  $37 
per  month,  depending  on  whether  they  are  an  efficiency  or  a  one,  two,  or  three  bed- 
room unit.  Rates  include  water;  additional  utilities  are  extra.  Furniture  may  be  rented 
from  the  University  at  a  reasonable  rate. 

University  Village  Apartments  are  air-conditioned  and  electrically  heated  one 
and  two  bedroom  units  that  rent  for  $70  and  $82  per  month,  respectively.  Rates  in- 
clude water;  additional  utilities  are  extra.  Furnished  apartments  are  available  at  an 
extra  cost  of  $12  (one  bedroom)   and  $15  (two  bedrooms)  per  month. 

OFF-CAMPUS  HOUSING 

The  Off-Campus  Housing  Office  is  a  referral  and  advisory  agency,  operating  a 
rental  listing  service.  The  office  does  not  make  rental  reservations  or  negotiate 
directly  with  householders  in  behalf  of  prospective  tenants. 

Up-to-date  lists  of  available  rental  units  in  the  Athens  area  may  be  picked  up 
at  the  Office  at  any  time.  These  lists  are  not  mailed  to  inquirers  due  to  frequent 
changes  which  make  them  outdated. 

The  Handbook  for  OfT-Campus  Students,  available  upon  request,  provides 
helpful  hints  on  renting  and  related  matters. 

STUDENT  COUNSELING 

The  University  attempts  to  maintain  a  close  personal  association  between  student  and 
faculty.  Each  teacher  and  academic  dean  has  the  responsibility  of  guiding  students 
in  problems  of  an  academic  nature.  Counseling  other  than  academic  is  provided  by 
the   University  Health    Services.   Mental   Health   Division   and   other   student   affair 
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officers.  The  service  of  the  Psychology  Clinic  and  the  Speech  and  Hearing  Clinic 
offer  specialized  services  coordinated  with  the  services  of  the  Division  of  Student 

Affairs. 

TESTING  AND  EVALUATING  CENTER 

In  the  Testing  and  Evaluation  Center  a  staff  of  technical  workers  is  available  to  stu- 
dents and  faculty  members  for  assistance  in  administering,  constructing,  scoring, 
analyzing,  and  interpreting  psychological  tests.  The  availability  of  test  scoring 
machines,  answer  sheets,  and  other  mechanical  aids  make  for  efficient  and  economi- 
cal test  scoring  and  reporting  services.  Trained  psychometrists  are  available  by  request 
from  other  departments  of  the  Division  of  Student  Affairs.  Students  and  clients  are 
accepted  for  testing  by  referrals  from  faculty,  the  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion, the  Veterans  Administration,  the  Georgia  State  Department  of  Education  and 
the  Division  of  Student  Affairs. 

Information  concerning  modern  foreign  language  placement  tests,  Miller  Anal- 
ogies Test,  and  other  nationally  administered  testing  programs  is  available  at  the  Test- 
ing and  Evaluation  Center.  Students  may  take  the  language  placement  tests  and  the 
Miller  Analogies  Test  at  the  Center  and  may  pick  up  applications  for  other  tests  such 
as  the  Medical  College  Admission  Test,  Dental  Aptitude  Test  and  Graduate  Record 
Examination. 

UNIVERSITY  HEALTH  SERVICES 

The  University  Health  Services,  housed  in  the  Gilbert  Memorial  Infirmary  building, 
includes  Administrative,  Physical  Health  and  Mental  Health  Divisions.  These  services 
are  established  for  the  protection  and  care  of  University  students.  Hours  for  out-patient 
care  when  school  is  in  regular  session  are  9 :  00  a.m.  to  5 :  00  p.m.  weekdays,  and  9 :  00 
a.m.  to  noon  on  Saturdays.  Medical  and  nursing  services  are  available  24  hours  per  day 
for  inpatient  care  and  emergency  out-patient  care.  Parents  or  guardian  will  be  notified 
in  any  case  of  serious  illness. 

The  student  health  fee  covers  most  medicines,  surgical  supplies,  and  services.  It 
docs  not  cover  dental  or  optical  care  nor  does  it  cover  consultation  by  outside  physi- 
cians or  outside  hospital  care.  An  insurance  plan  is  available  at  a  modest  cost  to  cover 
many  of  these  expenses.  All  students  are  urged  to  carry  this  supplementary  insurance 
unles  they  have  other  adequate  insurance  coverage.  Foreign  students  must  obtain  some 
form  of  health  insurance  approved  by  the  University  officials.  Applications  are  avail- 
able at  the  University  Health  Services. 

Within  the  Mental  Health  Division,  services  include  counseling,  guidance,  social, 
psychiatric,  and  general  consultation.  One  of  the  primary  goals  is  to  offer  students  an 
opportunity  to  avail  themselves  of  professional  assistance  which  will  focus  on  their 
needs,  aspirations,  and  concerns.  The  relationship  between  the  Mental  Health  staff 
member  and  the  student  is  confidential  and  the  information  disclosed  during  counsel- 
ing or  therapy  sessions  is  privileged  communication.  The  staff  consists  of  clinical  and 
counseling  psychologists  and  psychiatrists. 

STUDENT  EMPLOYMENT,  SCHOLARSHIPS,  AND 
FINANCIAL  AID 

The  Office  of  Placement  and  Student  Aid  is  maintained  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
students  who  need  financial  aid  in  order  to  complete  their  education.  This  may  be 
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done  by  job,  loan,  scholarship,  or  a  combination  of  these.  In  addition  to  University 
funds,  the  University  participates  in  all  Federal  Aid  Programs  including  National 
Defense  Loan  Programs,  Educational  Opportunity  Grant  Programs,  and  the  Health 
Professions  Assistance  Programs. 

The  University  participates  in  the  Work-Study  Program,  jointly  sponsored  and 
financed  by  the  University  and  the  Federal  Government.  This  provides  many  part- 
time  jobs  for  students  who  can  qualify.  A  limited  number  of  jobs  are  available  on 
campus  and  some  in  Athens  on  a  part-time  basis  for  other  students. 

Students  who  find  it  necessary  to  borrow  money  may  do  so  from  regular  educa- 
tional funds  administered  by  the  University.  A  reasonable  portion  of  school  expenses 
may  be  borrowed  at  a  low  interest  rate  and  repaid  after  the  student  leaves  school.  In 
order  to  borrow  money,  a  student  must  be  making  normal  scholastic  progress  toward 
graduation,  must  not  be  otherwise  heavily  indebted,  and  must  have  acceptable  endorse- 
ment for  the  loan. 

Job  placement  services  are  available  to  seniors,  graduate  students,  and  alumni 
to  assist  them  in  locating  satisfactory  employment.  All  students  are  urged  to  file 
permanent  personnel  folders  at  the  beginning  of  their  senior  year. 

The  Office  of  Placement  and  Student  Aid  coordinates  the  University's  scholarship 
program.  Information  about  scholarships  open  to  University  students  including  the 
type  and  amount  available  and  the  application  procedures  may  be  obtained  from  the 
office  in  the  White  Avenue  Building. 

Veterans  eligible  for  the  G.  I.  Bill  and  children  of  deceased  veterans  eligible  for 
the  War  Orphans  Program,  Public  Law  634,  will  be  assisted  by  this  office  in  main- 
taining proper  liaison  with  the  Veterans  Administration  for  educational  benefits.  At 
the  beginning  of  each  quarter  each  veteran  and  war  orphan  must  report  to  the  Office 
of  Student  Aid,  White  Avenue  Building,  and  present  his  schedule  card  in  order  to 
complete  his  Veterans  registration. 

No  student  veteran  or  war  orphan  receiving  compensation  can  officially  with- 
draw from  the  University  or  officially  reduce  an  academic  course  load  without  report- 
ing it  to  this  office.  Failure  to  report  the  above  to  the  Director  of  Veterans  Affairs  is 
a  violation  of  a  federal  law. 

OFFICE  OF  INTERNATIONAL  STUDENT  AFFAIRS 

The  Office  for  International  Student  Affairs  provides  personnel  and  administrative 
services  for  students  and  faculty  who  are  not  citizens  of  the  United  States.  During 
initial  enrollment  student  services  comprise  pre-orientation  and  orientation  informa- 
tion, assistance  with  registrations,  housing  and  referral  counseling  for  academic  mat- 
ters. The  office  has  responsibility  for  administering  government  regulations  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Immigration  Service,  the  Department  of  State,  Internal  Revenue  and 
international  educational  agencies  and  organizations.  Other  responsibilities  include 
programs  for  home  hospitality,  liaison  with  community  and  the  local  schools,  and 
extra-curricular  programs  for  the  several  international  clubs  authorized  by  the  De- 
partment of  Student  Activities. 

STUDENT  ACTIVITIES  AND  THE  UNION 
CULTURAL  AFFAIRS  PROGRAM 

The  purpose  of  the  Cultural  Affairs  Program  is  to  offer  to  the  college  community 
cultural  opportunities  and  stimulations  over  and  beyond  those  contained  in  the  cur- 
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riculum.  Efforts  arc  made  to  present  the  very  best  talents  available  from  the  vocal, 
dance,  orchestral,  theatrical,  and  lecture  fields. 

These  programs  are  financed  from  student  fees. 

A  committee  of  six  faculty  members  and  six  students  is  responsible  for  the  plan- 
ning of  the  programs.  The  general  supervision  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Director  of 
Student  Activities. 

UNIVERSITY  LECTURE  SERIES 

Several  distinguished  speakers  and  artists  are  brought  to  the  University  each  year 
to  offer  students  an  opportunity  to  attend  programs  by  leading  figures  in  the  artistic, 
literary  and  scientific  fields. 

ART,  DRAMA  AND  MUSIC  ACTIVITIES 

Art  activities  include  a  series  of  art  lectures  and  exhibitions  presented  throughout 
the  year  by  the  Department  of  Art,  student  trips  and  exhibitions  of  student  work 
presented  by  the  Art  Students  League,  and  an  annual  auction  of  faculty  and  student 
work  sponsored  by  the  League  and  the  Department  of  Art  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Fund  for  the  Advancement  of  Art. 

All  students  are  eligible  to  participate  in  the  quarterly  major  productions  of  the 
University  Theatre  of  the  Department  of  Speech  and  Drama.  Outstanding  profes- 
sional companies  also  appear  on  the  campus. 

The  Department  of  Music  presents  each  Thursday  evening  the  Music  Appre- 
ciation Hour  featuring  faculty  members,  advanced  students  and  guest  artists.  Other 
music  activities  include  the  Men's  Glee  Club,  Women's  Glee  Club,  University 
Chorus,  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  the  University  Band.  Those  programs  are  free  to 
all  enrolled  students  and  the  public  generally. 

ATHLETIC  PROGRAM 

The  University  encourages  students'  interests  in  sports  through  a  program  of  inter- 
collegiate athletics  and  intramural  sports. 

Intercollegiate  athletic  program  for  men  includes  football,  basketball,  baseball, 
track,  tennis,  golf,  swimming,  cross-country,  gymnastics,  wrestling,  and  rifle  marks- 
manship. Men's  intramural  sports  include  touch  football,  basketball,  softball,  golf, 
tennis,  track,  badminton,  swimming,  horseshoes,  volleyball,  and  bowling. 

The  women's  intramural  sports  program  sponsored  by  the  Department  of 
Physical  Education  for  Women  and  the  Women's  Athletic  Association  includes  volley- 
ball, swimming,  horseshoes,  golf,  basketball,  bowling,  table  tennis,  badminton,  soft- 
ball,  tennis  and  archery. 

FORENSIC  ACTIVITIES 

Two  debating  societies  offer  the  stimulation  of  intersociety  debates  and  orations: 
Demosthenian  Literary  Society  and  Phi  Kappa  Literary  Society.  The  University  also 
sponsors  University-wide  debating  teams,  open  to  men  and  women  students,  which 
engage  other  outstanding  college  teams.  The  sponsoring  academic  area  for  the  debate 
teams  is  the  Department  of  Speech,  through  the  Georgia  Forensic  Association. 

RELIGIOUS  ORGANIZATIONS 

Students  may  participate  in  the  religious  programs  of  Athens  churches  and  in  student 
organizations  sponsored  by  all  major  faiths  and  denominations.  Many  of  these  main- 
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tain  student  religious  centers.  The  Student  Activities  Office  works  with  Center 
Directors  and  assists  them  with  special  projects  for  major  religious  events.  The 
coordinating  group  for  the  various  religious  centers  is  the  Student  Inter-faith  Council. 

SOCIAL  FRATERNITIES  AND  SORORITIES 

A  wide  program  of  social  functions  are  provided  by  men's  Greek  letter  fraternities, 
women's  Greek  letter  sororities,  and  other  social  clubs  and  societies. 


Acacia 

Alpha  Epsilon  Pi 

Alpha  Gamma  Rho 

Alpha  Tau  Omega 

Chi  Psi 

Delta  Chi 

Chi  Phi 

Delta  Tau  Delta 

Farmhouse 

Kappa  Alpha 

Kappa  Sigma 

Lambda  Chi  Alpha 

Phi  Delta  Theta 


Alpha  Chi  Omega 
Alpha  Delta  Pi 
Alpha  Gamma  Delta 
Alpha  Omicron  Pi 
Alpha  Xi  Delta 
Chi  Omega 
Delta  Delta  Delta 
Delta  Gamma 
Delta  Phi  Epsilon 


FRATERNITIES 

Phi  Epsilon  Pi 

Phi  Gamma  Delta  Colony 

Phi  Kappa  Tau 

Phi  Kappa  Theta 

Pi  Kappa  Alpha 

Pi  Kappa  Phi 

Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon 

Sigma  Chi 

Sigma  Nu 

Sigma  Phi  Epsilon 

Sigma  Pi 

Tau  Epsilon  Phi 

Theta  Chi 

SORORITIES 

Delta  Zeta 

Kappa  Alpha  Theta 

Kappa  Delta 

Kappa  Kappa  Gamma 

PhiMu 

Pi  Beta  Phi 

Sigma  Delta  Tau 

Sigma  Kappa 

Zeta  Tau  Alpha 


UNIVERSITY  UNION  ACTIVITIES 

Recreational  facilities  and  activities  available  at  the  University  Union  in  Memorial 
Hall  include  table  tennis,  billiards,  a  lounge  with  television  and  radio,  special  musical 
and  film  programs,  and  student  socials.  The  Union  is  programmed  by  a  Board  of 
interested  students. 


STUDENT  PUBLICATIONS 

Student  publications  include  three  of  general  interest,  The  Red  and  Black  (bi-weekly 
newspaper),  the  Pandora  (the  yearbook),  and  The  Impression  (quarterly  general 
interest  magazine).  Other  publications  sponsored  by  schools,  colleges  or  organiza- 
tions include  Georgia  Agriculturist  (monthly  magazine  in  the  College  of  Agriculture), 
Cypress  Knee  (publication  of  the  School  of  Forestry),  The  Georgia  Clover  Leaf  (year- 
book of  4-H  Clubs),  Georgia  Agricultural  Engineer  (yearbook  of  the  Department  of 
Agricultural  Engineering),  The  Georgia  Dairyman  (publication  of  the  Dairy  Science 
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Club) ,  and  The  Georgia  Pharmacist  (quarterly  publication  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy) . 

STUDENT  ACTIVITY  GROUPS 

A  great  number  of  professional  and  honorary  fraternities  and  sororities,  interest 
clubs,  honor  clubs  and  student  government  groups  exist  on  the  University  campus. 
A  detailed  listing  may  be  found  in  the  Student  Handbook. 


REGULATIONS 
VEHICLES 

In  order  to  use  University  parking  lots,  students  must  register  their  cars  with  the 
Department  of  Traffic  and  Security.  All  vehicles  operated  on  campus  are  subject  to 
University  Traffic  Regulations.  The  right  of  a  student  to  operate  and/or  possess  a 
vehicle  is  considered  by  the  University  to  be  a  privilege  which  may  be  revoked  for 
cause  at  any  time. 

CONDUCT 

A  student  is  expected  to  show  under  all  circumstances  a  proper  respect  for  law, 
order,  morality,  consideration  for  the  rights  of  others,  and  such  a  sense  of  personal 
honor  as  is  demanded  of  good  citizens.  He  is  expected  to  realize  that  gambling, 
irresponsibility  in  money  matters,  cheating,  dishonesty  and  lying,  immorality,  the 
use  of  illegal  drugs,  and  the  abuse  or  immature  use  of  alcohol  is  not  acceptable 
behavior.  All  students  are  expected  to  know  and  observe  rules  and  regulations  as 
listed  in  the  latest  edition  of  The  Student  Handbook  and  the  University  of  Georgia 
General  Catalog. 


Academic  Program 


DEGREES  OFFERED  BY  COLLEGES  AND  SCHOOLS 
OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

The  University  will  confer  upon  candidates  who  have  satisfied  the  prescribed  regula- 
tions and  conditions  degrees  as  follows: 

a.  In  the  Graduate  School  the  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  (Ph.D.),  Doctor  of 
Education  (Ed.D.) ,  Master  of  Arts  (M.A.) ,  Master  of  Science  (M.S.) ,  and  such 
other  advanced  and  special  degrees  as  the  candidates  may  be  entitled  to  receive 
upon  satisfactory  compliance  with  the  requirements  prescribed  for  the  various 
courses  of  study  in  said  school; 

b.  In  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  (A.B.), 
Bachelor  of  Science  (B.S.),  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemistry  (B.S.  in  Chem- 
istry), Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  (B.F.A.),  Bachelor  of  Music  (B.M.),  and  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Physics  (B.S.  in  Physics)  ; 
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c.  In  the  School  of  Law,  the  degrees  of  Juris  Doctor  (J.D.),  and  Master  of  Laws 
(LL.M.); 

d.  In  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Pharmacy 
(B.S.  Pharm.)  ; 

e.  In  the  College  of  Agriculture,  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agriculture 

(B.S.A.)  and  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agricultural  Engineering  (B.S.A.E.)  ; 

f.  In  the  School  of  Forest  Resources,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Forest 
Resources  (B.S.F.)  ; 

g.  In  the  College  of  Education,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education 
(B.S.Ed.); 

h.  In  the  College  of  Business  Administration,  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Business 
Administration  (B.B.A.),  Master  of  Business  Administration  (M.B.A.),  and 
Master  of  Accountancy  (M.Acc.)  ; 

i.  In  the  School  of  Journalism,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Journalism 
(A.B.J.); 

j.  In  the  School  of  Home  Economics,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Home 
Economics  (B.S.H.E.)  ; 

k.  In  the  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Veterinary  Medi- 
cine  (D.V.M.); 

1.     In  the  School  of  Social  Work,  the  degree  of  Master  of  Social  Work  (M.S.W.) ; 

m.  In  the  School  of  Environmental  Design,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Landscape 
Architecture  (B.L.A.). 

MILITARY  COMMISSIONS 

A  student  who  satisfactorily  completes  the  advanced  ROTC  program  may  be  awarded 
a  commission  as  Second  Lieutenant  in  the  U.  S.  Army  or  U.  S.  Air  Force  in  con- 
junction with  the  degree. 

TWO  DEGREES 

A  graduate  of  any  program  may  receive  the  baccalaureate  degree  of  any  other  pro- 
gram by  completing  the  additional  studies  required  in  that  program  and  by  meeting 
residence  requirements  for  the  second  baccalaureate  degree. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION  AND  REGULATIONS 
THE  COLLEGE  YEAR 

The  college  year  is  divided  into  four  quarters  of  approximately  eleven  weeks  each. 
They  run  as  follows:  fall  quarter,  latter  part  of  September  to  Christmas  holidays; 
winter  quarter,  first  week  in  January  to  middle  of  March ;  spring  quarter,  March  to 
early  June;  summer  quarter,  June  to  latter  part  of  August.  Exact  quarter  dates 
appear  in  the  University  calendar. 

Students  may  enter  the  University  at  the  beginning  of  any  quarter. 

Degrees  are  conferred  at  close  of  the  spring  and  summer  quarters.  Students 
completing  their  work  in  December  or  March  may  request  and  receive  a  certificate 
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stating  that  all  degree  requirements  have  been  satisfied.  They  will  receive  their 
diplomas  in  June. 

UNITS  OF  CREDIT 

The  unit  of  credit  is  the  quarter  hour.  A  quarter  hour  represents  one  hour  of  class 
work  per  week  for  one  quarter  or  its  equivalent  in  other  forms  of  instruction.  Two 
or  sometimes  three  hours  of  laboratory  work  are  considered  as  the  equivalent  of 
one  hour  of  class  work. 

The  majority  of  University  courses  meet  five  times  per  week  for  one  quarter, 
and  such  courses  carry  a  credit  of  5  quarter  hours. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  STUDENTS 

In  the  undergraduate  schools  and  colleges  a  student  will  be  classified  according  to 
the  number  of  academic  quarter  hours  he  has  completed  with  an  average  grade  of 
2.0  or  better. 

Classification  Hours  Completed 

Freshman  Less  than  45  hours 

Sophomore  At  least  45  hours 

Junior  At  least  90  hours 

Senior  At  least  135  hours 


JUNIOR  DIVISION  AND  SENIOR  DIVISION 

Some  of  the  undergiaduate  schools  and  colleges  further  classify  their  students  as 
Junior  Division  students  or  Senior  Division  students. 

In  general,  a  Junior  Division  student  is  a  freshman  or  sophomore.  He  has  com- 
pleted less  than  90  academic  hours.  A  Senior  Division  student  is  a  junior  or  senior. 
He  has  completed  at  least  90  academic  hours. 

COURSE  NUMBERS 

Courses  numbered  from  1  to  99  are  either  non-credit  or  remedial  courses:  those 
from  100  to  199  are  designed  for  freshman  and  sophomore  (junior  division)  stu- 
dents; those  numbered  200  to  299  are  mainly  sophomore  courses  but,  in  special 
instances  when  justified  by  course  and  curricular  requirements,  may  be  given  senior 
division  (junior  and  senior)  classification.  Courses  numbered  300  to  399  are  offered 
primarily  for  junior  and  senior  students;  courses  taken  by  juniors  and  seniors  along 
with  graduate  students  carry  the  numbers  400  to  599  for  undergraduates  and  600 
to  799  for  graduate  students. 

With  the  approval  of  the  dean  of  his  college  or  school,  a  student  may  include  in 
his  sophomore  year  as  much  as  one-third  of  his  work  in  courses  falling  within  the 
junior-senior  group;  with  the  same  approval  a  student  may  include  in  his  junior- 
senior  program  as  much  as  one-third  of  his  work  in  courses  falling  within  the  fresh- 
man-sophomore group. 
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GRADING  SYSTEM 

Effective  with  the  Fall  Quarter  of  1969.  the  grading  scale  for  the  University  of  Georgia 


will  be  as 

follows : 

A 

Excellent 

B 

Good 

C 

Average 

D 

Poor 

F 

Failure 

I  Incomplete.  This  grade  indicates  that  although  a  student  was  doing  satis- 

factory work  he  was  unable  to  complete  the  course  for  some  reason 
beyond  his  control. 

W  This  grade  indicates  that  the  student  was  permitted  to  withdraw  from 

the  course  and  that  no  grade  was  assigned. 

WF  This  grade  indicates  that  the  student  was  permitted  to  withdraw  from 

the  course  while  doing  unsatisfactory  work.  The  dropping  of  a 
course  under  these  circumstances  is  equivalent  to  a  failure. 

S  This  grade  indicates  satisfactory  participation  in  certain  required  courses. 

Normally  S  grades  are  given  in  a  limited  number  of  professional, 
seminar,  or  graduate-level  courses.  Credit  is  included  in  hours 
earned.  The  grade  is  not  included  in  the  academic  average. 

U  This  grade   indicates   unsatisfactory   performance   in   certain   required 

courses  in  which  S  grades  may  normally  be  given.  No  credit  is 
given  in  hours  earned.  The  grade  is  not  included  in  the  academic 
average. 

CONVERTING  LETTER  GRADES  INTO 

NUMERICAL  EQUIVALENTS  (GRADE  POINT  AVERAGES) 

For  purposes  of  computing  quarterly,  yearly,  and  cumulative  grade  point  averages 
letter  grades  must  be  converted  into  numerical  equivalents.  The  equivalents  are: 


A 

4.0 

B 

3.0 

C 

2.0 

D 

1.0 

F 

0 

WF 

0 

I 

* 

S 

* 

u 

* 

*Not  computed 

GRADING  SYSTEMS  PRIOR  TO  FALL  1969 

Prior  to  Fall,  1969,  other  letter  grades  and  conversions  were  employed.  These  were 
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Prior  to  Fall 

Fall,  1968- 

Quarter,  1968 

Summer,  1969 

98.0 

4.50 

93.0 

4.00 

88.0 

3.50 

83.0 

3.00 

78.0 

2.50 

73.0 

2.00 

68.0 

1.50 

63.0 

1.00 

53.0 

0 

53.0 

0 

* 

* 

A  + 
A 

B  + 
B 

C  + 

c 

D  + 

D 

F 

WF 

W 

j  *  * 

S  *  * 

E**  53.0  0 

It  should  be  recognized  that  even  though  plus  ( + )  grades  will  not  be  given  by 
the  faculty  after  Summer  1969,  some  superior  undergraduate  students  and  a  larger 
number  of  graduate  students  will  graduate  during  the  next  few  years  with  a  cumu- 
lative average  greater  than  4.0.  The  change  in  recording  averages  on  the  4.0  scale 
will  not  affect  the  present  cumulative  average  of  any  student  currently  enrolled  or 
any  former  student  who  later  returns. 

CHANGE  IN  GRADES 

A  grade  in  a  course  reported  by  the  instructor  to  the  Registrar  and  recorded  cannot 
be  changed  except  in  the  following  circumstances: 

E  may  be  changed  to  D  if  so  reported  by  the  instructor  within  twelve  months. 

I  may  be  changed  to  any  grade  if  so  reported  by  the  instructor  within  twelve 
months. 

Any  grade  will  be  changed  upon  a  written  statement  by  the  instructor  that  the 
grade  was  a  factual  error. 

A  senior  in  line  for  graduation  who  makes  a  grade  of  F  or  D  in  his  senior  year 
in  a  course  numbered  200  or  above  necessary  for  his  degree  will  have  the  privilege 
of  one  re-examination,  provided  there  is  no  opportunity  to  repeat  the  course.  Grades 
in  not  more  than  two  courses  may  be  thus  changed.  Permits  for  a  re-examination 
should  be  obtained  from  the  Registrar's  Office. 

GRADE  REPORTS 

At  the  close  of  each  quarter,  reports  of  student's  grades  will  be  mailed  to  parents 
or  guardians. 

Reports  will  also  be  made  to  the  parent  regarding  any  official  action  that  places 
a  student  on  probation  or  excludes  him  from  the  University. 


*Not  computed 
*#Not  used  in  grading  system  after  Summer  1968 
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MISCELLANEOUS  ACADEMIC  REGULATIONS 
HIGH  SCHOOL  SUBJECTS  NOT  TO  BE  DUPLICATED 

No  University  credit  will  be  granted  for  work  in  mathematics  or  other  courses, 
except  for  special  provision  applicable  to  foreign  languages,  taken  at  the  University 
when  such  work  is  a  repetition  of  studies  already  completed  in  high  school.  A 
student  continuing  a  foreign  language  taken  in  high  school  will  be  placed  in  an 
appropriate  course  on  the  basis  of  placement  tests  and  other  pertinent  information. 

FORFEITURE  OF  CREDIT 

By  registering  for  a  course  for  which  he  has  already  received  credit  either  by  work 
at  the  University  or  by  transfer  of  credits  from  another  institution,  a  student  forfeits 
the  previous  credit  in  that  course.  The  student's  final  grade  in  the  course  will  be  the 
one  made  on  the  repetition. 

NO  EXTENSION  WORK  BY  RESIDENT  STUDENTS 

Extension  or  correspondence  work  for  University  credit  may  not  be  taken  by  a 
student  while  registered  as  a  resident  student,  except  in  extraordinary  cases  and 
when  authorized  by  the  dean  of  the  college  or  school  as  a  part  of  the  student's  normal 
load  of  course  work. 

REGISTRATION  FOR  COURSES 

Any  student  classified  as  a  junior  or  senior  must  give  priority  at  registration  to  all 
uncompleted  freshman  and  sophomore  courses  required  for  his  degree  before  con- 
tinuing the  major  subjects  or  electives. 

ADMISSION  TO  EXAMINATION  IN  A  COURSE  TAKEN 
IN  THE  UNIVERSITY 

A  student  who  has  not  registered  for  the  course  will  not  be  admitted  to  the  final  exam- 
ination, and  only  under  extraordinary  circumstances  will  he  be  admitted  to  the 
examination  unless  he  has  attended  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  total  class  and 
laboratory  exercises  held  in  the  course. 

AUDITING  A  COURSE 

Persons  desiring  to  attend  courses  or  lectures  without  examination  or  credit  may 
secure  an  auditor's  ticket.  Fees  for  auditors  are  the  same  as  those  for  students 
registered  for  credit. 

CLASS  ATTENDANCE 

All  students  are  expected  to  attend  regularly  the  meetings  of  classes  in  courses  for 
which  they  are  registered.  A  student  who  incurs  an  excessive  number  of  absences  may 
be  placed  on  probation  or  dismissed  from  the  University. 

WITHDRAWAL  FROM  THE  UNIVERSITY 

No  student  is  permitted  to  withdraw  from  the  University  after  registration  for  a 
term  without  notifying  the  Associate  Dean  for  Student  Affairs,  who  shall  notify  the 
proper  University  officials.  A  student  withdrawing  from  the  University  is  expected  to 
secure  his  parents'  consent.  Veterans  receiving  allowances  under  any  of  the  acts  of 
Congress  must  also  notify  the  Director  of  Placement  and  Student  Aid.  Refunds  will  be 
based  on  the  date  of  such  notification. 
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A  student  against  whom  disciplinary  charges  are  pending  will  not  be  permitted 
to  withdraw  from  the  University  with  a  clean  record  until  such  charges  shall  have 
been  resolved. 

In  general,  a  student  voluntarily  withdrawing  may  return  later  if  scholastically 
eligible. 

SCHOLASTIC   PROBATION 

A  student  who  fails  to  make  an  average  of  1.7  in  any  quarter  shall  be  placed  on 
probation  for  the  next  quarter  in  residence  unless  he  has  a  cumulative  grade  average 
of  2.5  on  all  work  taken  at  the  University.  A  student  remains  on  probation  until  he 
makes  an  average  of  at  least  2.0,  carrying  a  minimum  of  12  quarter  hours  (except 
graduating  seniors)  during  one  quarter  in  residence. 

A  student  may  remove  himself  from  probation  during  a  summer  quarter.  No 
student  will  be  placed  on  probation  on  the  basis  of  his  work  in  a  summer  quarter, 
but  summer  quarter  grades  will  be  reflected  in  the  cumulative  grade  average. 

No  student  will  be  credited  with  the  completion  of  the  requirements  for  gradua- 
tion while  on  probation.  A  student  on  probation  shall  not  be  allowed  to  register  for 
a  fall  quarter. 

DISMISSAL 

A  student  shall  be  dismissed  (1)  if  he  fails  to  make  an  average  of  0.7  during  one 
quarter  (except  summer  quarter),  (2)  if  he  is  on  probation  for  two  consecutive 
quarters  and  fails  to  remove  himself  from  probation  during  the  second  quarter. 

A  student  dismissed  for  the  first  time  may  return  on  probation  any  quarter 
except  a  fall  quarter  with  the  approval  of  his  dean.  One  calendar  year  after  a 
second  dismissal,  a  student  may  petition  the  Faculty  Executive  Committee  of  the 
University  for  readmission  if  he  can  convincingly  exhibit  that  he  has  had  a  change 
of  attitude  toward  his  academic  responsibilities.  Such  permission  is  rarely  given. 

Students  who  decline,  after  consultation  with  appropriate  ROTC  and  University 
officials,  to  fulfill  the  terms  of  their  ROTC  deferment  agreements  pertaining  to 
undergraduate  work  at  the  institution  will  be  dismissed  immediately. 

ACADEMIC  ADVISEMENT 

Students  placed  on  probation  should  seek  the  assistance  of  their  academic  adviser 
as  soon  as  possible.  Those  with  poor  scholastic  records  are  advised  that  unless 
their  record  improves  markedly  in  the  following  quarter  they  should  withdraw  from 
the  University. 

ADMISSION  TO  ANOTHER  COLLEGE  OR  SCHOOL 

A  student  on  probation  or  on  first  exclusion  in  one  college  or  school  within  the 
University  may  not  transfer  to  another  college  or  school  without  the  consent  of  the 
dean  of  the  college  to  which  admission  is  sought. 

ELIGIBILITY  FOR  STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 

Ten  or  more  hours  per  quarter  is  the  normal  load  for  any  student  participating  in 
student  activities. 

A  student  on  scholastic  probation  is  not  eligible  to  participate  in  any  major 
student  activity,  represent  the  University  or  student  body  in  any  official  capacity, 
or  serve  as  an  officer  of  any  student  organization. 
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Students  participating  in  intercollegiate  athletics  must  meet  all  scholarship 
requirements  of  the  Southeastern  Conference. 

Students  on  social  probation  or  warning  may  be  restricted  from  participation 
in  general  student  activities  or  social  life. 

MISCELLANEOUS  REGULATIONS 
CHANGES  IN  COURSES 

Changes  in  a  student's  program  of  courses  may  be  made  only  with  the  approval 
of  the  dean  of  the  college  or  school  in  which  the  student  is  registered.  Changes  will 
not  be  permitted  unless  requested  during  the  first  four  days  of  the  quarter.  A  service 
fee  of  $2  may  be  assessed  for  each  change,  though  no  charge  will  be  imposed  for 
changes  made  necessary  by  University  regulations. 

DROPPING  OF  COURSES 

A  student  may  not  drop  a  course  without  the  permission  of  the  dean  of  his  college  or 
school.  Veterans  receiving  benefits  must  notify  the  Director  of  Placement  and  Stu- 
dent Aid  of  course  load  reductions. 

The  procedure  for  dropping  a  course  is  initiated  in  the  Dean's  office,  except  in 
cases  where  the  instructor  wishes  to  drop  with  a  grade  of  WF  a  student  who  has  had 
excessive  absences. 

Except  in  special  cases  a  student  will  not  be  permitted  to  drop  to  less  than  a 
normal  load  of  16  academic  hours.  A  student  who  drops  to  less  than  16  hours  of 
work  after  the  first  five  days  of  the  quarter  will  normally  receive  a  grade  of  WF 
on  the  course  or  courses  dropped. 

Students  registered  for  extra  hours,  may  be  permitted  by  the  Dean  to  drop  to 
a  normal  load,  but  if  the  course  is  dropped  after  the  first  five  days  of  the  quarter 
and  the  grade  received  is  W,  the  student  forfeits  for  the  next  quarter  the  right  to 
apply  for  extra  hours. 

A  grade  of  W  signifies  that  the  student  was  passing  the  course  at  the  time  he 
withdrew.  Such  a  grade,  even  if  the  course  was  dropped  for  medical  reasons,  does 
not  relieve  the  student  from  the  regular  Probation  and  Exclusion  rules.  See  Scholas- 
tic Probation  and  Dismissal  Rules. 

ACADEMIC  WORK  LOAD 

The  normal  load  of  work  for  freshman  and  sophomore  students  is  16  hours  per 
quarter.  The  normal  load  of  work  for  junior  and  senior  students  is  15-18  hours  per 
quarter  except  where  otherwise  stated  in  the  published  degree  requirements.  Veterans 
must  carry  14  hours  per  quarter  to  draw  full  subsistance. 

VARIATION  FROM  NORMAL  WORK  LOAD 

The  dean  of  a  school  or  college  may,  at  his  discretion,  authorize  the  following  varia- 
tions from  the  normal  work  load : 

1.  A  minimum  load  of  10  hours.  Except  in  special  cases,  a  student  will  not  be 
permitted  to  drop  a  load  less  than  16  hours.  A  student  who  drops  to  less 
than  16  hours  after  the  first  five  days  of  a  quarter  will  normally  receive  a 
grade  of  WF  in  the  course  or  courses  dropped. 

2.  An  increase  of  from  1  to  3  hours:  (1)  when  advanced  ROTC  is  taken  or 
when  difficulty  in  making  a  practical  schedule  or  a  satisfactory  program 
demands  it;  (2)  students  who  had  an  average  of  3.0  on  the  work  of  the  three 
preceding   quarters   may   have    this   privilege   during   the   succeeding   three 
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quarters;   (3)   students  who  had  an  average  of  3.0  in  the  preceding  quarter 
may  have  this  privilege  the  succeeding  quarter. 

3.  A  maximum  of  22  hours  may  be  permitted:  (1)  students  on  the  current 
Dean's  List;  (2)  students  not  on  the  Dean's  List  but  who  had  an  average 
of  4.0  on  the  work  of  the  preceding  quarter;  (3)  first  year  transfer  students 
who  received  an  average  grade  of  4.0  on  their  last  year's  work  in  the  institution 
from  which  they  transferred;  (4)  students  having  90  academic  hours  credit 
with  no  grade  lower  than  2.0  for  the  preceding  three  quarters.  (No  student 
with  less  than  15  hours  in  residence  is  eligible.) 

4.  An  increase  of  10  hours  (distributed  over  their  last  three  quarters)  :  for 
seniors  who.  at  the  beginning  of  any  quarter,  can  be  graduated  in  three 
quarters  by  using  this  privilege. 

Under  no  circumstances  may  a  student  receive  credit  for  more  than  22  hours  per 
quarter. 

REMEDIAL  COURSES 

Students  showing  a  deficiency  in  mathematics  or  in  reading  ability  may  be  required 
to  take  certain  remedial  non-credit  courses. 

SPECIAL  COURSE  IN  READING  AND  STUDY  SKILLS, 
PSYCHOLOGY  99 

This  course  is  required  of  all  freshmen  designated  on  the  basis  of  placement  tests. 
Designated  freshmen  will  not  be  admitted  to  the  second  quarter  of  freshman  English 
until  satisfactory  completion  of  this  course  is  reported  by  the  instructor.  With  the 
approval  of  the  instructor,  students  not  included  on  this  list  but  referred  by  faculty 
members,  may  register  for  the  course.  Such  students  will  not  exceed  one-fourth  the 
size  of  the  class. 

SCHOLASTIC  ACHIEVEMENT 
ADVANCED  PLACEMENT 

Students  who  enter  the  University  with  good  records  on  the  Advanced  Placement 
Program  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  are  given  credit  for  the  courses 
which  they  have  had  on  this  program  and  are  placed  in  advanced  courses  in  the 
respective  subjects.  Credit  is  normally  given  for  scores  of  3,  4,  or  5. 

The  University  also  has  its  own  Advanced  Placement  Program.  Advanced 
Placement  Examinations  are  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  freshman  year.  Qualified 
freshmen  may  exempt  elementary  courses  in  mathematics,  English,  home  economics, 
foreign  languages,  political  science,  and  zoology.  In  some  of  these  subjects,  college 
credit  will  be  given  for  the  courses  exempted. 

Students  are  encouraged  to  exempt  elementary  courses  and  go  on  to  more 
advanced  work. 

HONORS  PROGRAMS 

Honors  Programs  of  study  for  students  of  superior  academic  qualifications  are  pro- 
vided in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the  College  of  Business  Administra- 
tion. These  two  programs  are  coordinated  by  the  Honors  Program  Office  and  detailed 
information  is  available  from  this  office. 
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Both  Honors  Programs  are  open  to  students  from  other  colleges  and  schools 
who  meet  the  requirements  and  are  recommended  by  their  college  or  school. 

Further  information  on  these  two  programs  is  given  under  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  section  and  the  College  of  Business  Administration  section. 

INDEPENDENT  STUDY 

A  junior  or  senior  student  of  superior  scholastic  standing  who  wishes  to  pursue  inde- 
pendent study  in  a  particular  subject  may  do  so  upon  the  recommendation  of  his 
major  professor  and  the  approval  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences. 

RECOGNITION  OF  EXCELLENCE 

The  University  encourages  excellence  in  scholarship  by  giving  official  recognition  to 
students  whose  work  is  superior.  The  Dean's  list  is  announced  at  the  end  of  each 
quarter.  It  consists  of  those  students  who  have  made  an  average  of  4.0  or  higher  during 
the  preceding  quarter. 

HONOR  FRATERNITIES  AND  SOCIETIES 

Several  honor  fraternities  and  societies  at  the  University  extend  recognition  to  stu- 
dents on  the  basis  of  scholarship  and  good  character.  There  are  chapters  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  Sigma  Xi,  Phi  Kappa  Phi,  and  of  many  college,  school,  and  departmental 
honor  societies. 

HONORS  DAY 

Honors  Day  was  introduced  by  the  late  Chancellor  S.  V.  Sanford  in  1930  to  give 
public  recognition  to  students  who  achieve  high  scholastic  records.  All  students  in 
the  University  who  stand  in  first  five  per  cent  of  their  classes  are  included  in  the  honors 
program.  Listed  separately  are  those  students  who  have  been  elected  to  honorary 
scholarship  societies  not  confined  to  any  one  college  or  department  and  those  students 
who  have  earned  special  awards  for  their  scholastic  achievements.  Honors  Day  is 
held  in  May  of  each  year. 

GRADUATION  WITH  HONORS 

The  University  awards  degrees  with  honors  to  candidates  who  achieve  specified 
scholastic  records.  Not  more  than  45  quarter  hours  taken  at  other  institutions  may 
be  applied  to  the  degree  with  honors  requirements.  The  specified  scholastic  honors 
are:  cum  laude,  magna  cum  laude,  summa  cum  laude. 

VALEDICTORIAN 

The  student  with  the  highest  academic  average  at  the  University  is  named  valedic- 
torian of  his  class.  Not  more  than  45  quarter  hours  taken  at  other  institutions  may  be 
used  to  determine  eligibility  for  valedictorian. 

DEGREE  REQUIREMENTS 
MINIMUM   REQUIREMENTS 

For  students  entering  the  University  after  September  1,  1967,  the  minimum  gradua- 
tion   requirements    will    be    195    quarter    hours.    Physical    education   will    carry    one 
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academic  hour  credit  per  quarter  (up  to  six  quarters').  For  students  enrolled  prior 
to  September  1,  1967.  the  minimum  graduation  requirements  are  185  quarter  hours 
excluding  basic  ROTC  and  physical  education. 

Some  schools  and  colleges  require  additional  hours  for  graduation.  See  the  appro- 
priate school  or  college  sections  for  their  requirements. 


U     RESIDENCE 

/    The  minimum  residence  requirements  for  a  baccalaureate  degree  is  90  quarter  hours. 

/      ATTeasT  45   quarteiT  hours  must  be   in  senior  division   courses   with  not  less   than 

30  of  these  hours  in  the  senior  year.  Exceptions  to  this  requirement  may  be  made 

\       under  special  circumstances  upon  recommendation  of  the  curriculum  committee  of 

\      the  school  or  college  and  the  approval  of  the  Faculty  Executive  Committee. 

Students  who  present  acceptable  college  credits  earned  before  September  1 1 96Q. 
or  who  are  enrolled  for  a  second  baccalaureate  degree,  may  satisfy  the  residence 
\      requirements  by  completing  in   residence  45  hours  in  courses  numbered  200  and 
above  with  an_ average  grade  of  2.0  or  better. 

If  a  student  elects  to  satisfy  the  requirements  for  the  B.S.  degree  by  substituting 
the  first  year's  work  in  the  Medical  College  of  Georgia  or  the  Georgia  Institute  of 
Technology  for  his  last  year's  work_  in  the  University,  the  residence  requirement  is 
45_quarter  hours,  30  quarter  hours  of  which  must  be  in  courses  numbered  200  and 
above^  Taken  after  admission  to  senior  division  standing. 


CORRESPONDENCE  AND  EXTENSION  WORK 

Not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  work  counted  toward  a  degree  may  consist  of  courses 
taken  by  correspondence  or  extension.  Work  taken  at  the  off-campus  centers  is  classi- 
fied as  extension. 

HOURS 

Each  candidate  for  a  degree  must  secure  credit  in  approved  courses^  totaling  at  least 
the  number  of  quarter  hoursrequired  for  a  degree  by  the  school  or  college  in  which 
he  isregistered. 

For  instance,  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences^e^ujrjs^^r—grjidualion  19A5 
cr^arterjiours.  Otherlchools  and  colleges  may  require  more  quarter  hours,  and  these 
are  listed  in  the  sections  dealing  with  those  schools  and  colleges. 

GRADES 

Each  candidate  must  have  an  average  of  not  less  than  2.0  in  all  grades  received.  In 
addition,  he  must  not  have  grades  below  2.0  in  more  than  one  fourth  of  the  total 
of  quarter  hours  earned. 


ENGLISH 

English  101  and  102  (English  Composition)  are  required  for  all  undergraduate 
degrees  from  the  University  of  Georgia.  A  grade  of  2.0  or  better  is  required  for 
English  101  and  an  average  grade  of  2.0  or  better  is  required  for  both  courses. 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

All  non-veteran  freshman  and  sophomore  men  and  all  freshman  and  sophomore 
women  are  required  to  complete  with  passing  grades,  six  quarters  of  physical  education. 
Students  physically  or  organically  handicapped  will  be  assigned  to  special  physical 
education  classes.  Students  who  enter  the  University  with  senior  division  standing 
and  who  have  fulfilled  the  physical  education  requirements  of  the  institution  from 
which  they  transferred  will  not  be  required  to  take  physical  education.  Six  hours  total 
credit    (one   hour   per   quarter) . 

EXAMINATIONS  ON  THE  CONSTITUTIONS 

Examinations  on  the  Constitutions  of  the  United  States  and  that  of  the  State  of 
Georgia  are  required  of  all  persons  receiving  a  degree  from  the  University,  including 
those  transferring  Political  Science  101  from  institutions  outside  the  state,  unless 
exempted  by  credit  in  courses  dealing  with  these  constitutions. 

Approved  courses  for  exemption  are  as  follows: 

Federal  and  Georgia  Constitution 
Pol  101    (U.  Ga.) 
Pol  105H  (U.  Ga.) 
Pol  406   (U.  Ga.) 
His  459  and  405 

Georgia  Constitution 
Sos  104 
His  459  - 

Pol  405 

Pol  406  (U.  Ga.) 


Examinations  are  given  annually  on  the  first  Thursday  after  Washington's  birthday 
and  the  first  Thursday  after  the  Fourth  of  July.  A  series  of  lectures  to  help  students 
prepare  for  these  examinations  is  offered  during  the  two  weeks  preceding  the  exami- 
nation in  February. 

Special  examinations  for  students  who  failed  or  were  absent  from  regular 
examinations  are  offered  on  the  first  Thursday  in  May,  the  first  Thursday  in  Novem- 
ber, and  in  exceptional  cases  upon  other  dates. 

EXAMINATIONS  ON  UNITED  STATES  AND 
GEORGIA  HISTORY 

An  examination  on  the  history  of  the  United  States  and  Georgia  is  required  of  all 
persons  receiving  a  degree  from  the  University,  unless  exempted  by  credit  in  one  of 
the  following  history  courses: 

HistorHLOO- 
History  251 
History  252 


Federal  Constitution 

Pol  101 

Pol  105H 

Pol  406 

Pol  408 

Pol  483 

Pol  484 

His  251  and 

252 

His  351  and 

352 

His  405 

His  353H  and  354H 
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Students  will  be  allowed  to  take  the  United  States  and  Georgia  history  examination 

only  one  time.  Examinations  are  ordinarily  given  with  the  freshman  placement  tests 
at  the  beginning  of  each  fall  quarter  and  once  each  quarter  thereafter.  Dates  of  the 
examination  are  announced  in  the  Schedule  of  Classes. 


SPECIAL  REQUIREMENTS 

Candidates  for  degrees  must  show  that  they  have  met  all  general  University  require- 
ments for  such  matters  as  registration  and  payment  of  fees  and  special  requirements 
of  the  college  or  schools  in  which  they  have  been  registered. 

All  candidates  for  degrees  should  check  their  program  for  graduation  with  the 
Registrar  and  dean  of  their  school  or  college  three  quarters  prior  to  the  date  of 
graduation.  Students  who  fail  to  perform  this  duty  will  forfeit  any  equity  in  the 
adjustment  of  errors  or  omissions  made  in  their  programs. 

A  candidate  for  a  degree,  unless  excused  in  writing  by  the  secretary  of  the 
faculty,  must  attend  the  graduation  exercises  at  which  he  expects  his  degree  to  be 
conferred. 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  withhold  the  diploma  of  a  student  who  has 
completed  all  academic  requirements  if  he  is  guilty  of  conduct  which  is  morally 
reprehensible  or  is  of  such  disorderly  nature  that  could  have  been  disciplined  by 
expulsion. 

DIVISION  OF  THE  ARMED  SERVICES 

George  S.  Parthemos,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Coordinator 

Fred  T.  Colhard,  B.B.A.,  Assistant  Coordinator 

Robert  P.  Crow,  B.S.,  M.A..  Colonel,  USAF,  Professor  of  Aerospace  Studies 

Walter  D.  Short,  B.S.,  Colonel,  USA,  Professor  of  Military  Science 

The  Division  of  the  Armed  Services  consists  of  the  Department  of  Military  Science  and 
the  Department  of  Aerospace  Studies. 

The  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corp  programs  are  designed  to  develop  leadership 
qualities  and  to  give  students  an  understanding  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  how  they 
support  the  national  policies  and  interest  of  the  United  States.  In  particular,  ROTC 
programs  are  charged  with  the  mission  of  commissioning  second  lieutenants  who  have 
the  qualities,  attributes  and  educational  qualifications  essential  for  service  as  jumor 
officers  in  the  Army  or  Air  Force. 

The  University  of  Georgia  has  traditionally  required  all  physically  qualified  male 
students  to  take  two  years  of  basic  ROTC  during  the  freshmen  and  sophomore  years. 
Effective  beginning  Fall  Quarter,  1969,  the  ROTC  programs  become  voluntary.  The 
advantages  offered  by  these  programs  suffice  to  attract  qualified  students  on  a  volun- 
tary rather  than  a  compulsory  basis. 

The  University  of  C Georgia  grants  academic  credit  for  ROTC  as  outlined  below: 

Basic  ROTC-    2  credit  hours  per  quarter  (maximum   12  credit  hours  for  6 

quarters) 

Advanced  ROTC — 3  credit  hours  per  quarter   (maximum    18  credit  hours 

for  6  quarters^ 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  MILITARY  SCIENCE 

The  course  of  study  offered  in  Military  Science  is  designed  not  only  to  prepare  the 
student  for  service  as  a  commissioned  officer  in  the  United  States  Army  but  also  to 
provide  him  with  knowledge  and  practical  experience  in  leadership  and  management 
that  will  be  useful  in  any  facet  of  society.  As  the  future  leaders  of  our  nation,  each 
student  is  provided  with  a  working  knowledge  of  the  organization  and  functioning  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  role  of  the  U.S.  Army  in  National  Security  and 
World  Affairs. 

The  course  of  study  normally  pursued  by  a  student  during  his  freshman  and 
sophomore  years  is  known  as  the  Basic  Military  Science  Course  and  the  course  of  study 
normally  pursued  by  a  student  during  his  junior  and  senior  year  is  known  as  the 
Advanced  Military  Science  Course.  Students  pursuing  these  courses  are  normally  en- 
rolled in  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve  Officers  Corps  (R.O.T.C.) 

For  selection  and  retention  in  the  Advanced  Course,  a  student  must  be  physically 
qualified,  should  have  maintained  above  average  military  and  academic  standing,  and 
demonstrate  a  potential  for  further  leadership  development. 

Graduates  of  the  Advanced  Course  are  commissioned  as  Second  Lieutenants  in 
the  United  States  Army  Reserve  in  the  branch  of  service  most  appropriate  to  their 
interests  and  academic  achievements  consistent  with  the  needs  of  the  Army.  The 
branches  of  the  Army  include  not  only  the  vital  combat  arms,  but  such  supporting 
technical  fields  as  signal,  ordnance,  transportation,  finance,  legal,  engineering,  chem- 
ical, and  medical.  Regardless  of  the  branch  selected  all  officers  will  receive  valuable 
experience  in  management,  logistics,  and  administration.  Advanced  Course  students 
are  exempt  from  selective  service  requirements  and  instead  will  be  called  to  active 
duty  within  twelve  months  after  graduation  and  will  serve  in  their  commissioned 
status  for  a  period  of  six  months  to  two  years  depending  on  the  prevailing  require- 
ments and  circumstances.  Graduates  are  granted  a  delay  in  reporting  for  active  duty 
for  graduate  study  in  many  fields.  A  number  of  outstanding  students  are  designated 
Distinguished  Military  Graduates  and  are  offered  commissions  in  the  Regular  Army 
each  year. 

BASIC  MILITARY  SCIENCE 

Basic  Military  Science  courses  involve  six  (6)  quarters  wherein  the  student  learns 
the  organization  and  roles  of  the  U.S.  Army  and  acquires  essential  background  knowl- 
edge of  weapons,  map  reading,  and  tactics.  Equally  important,  these  courses  have  the 
objective  of  developing  the  student's  leadership,  self-discipline,  integrity,  and  sense  of 
responsibility. 

Veterans  entering  the  Military  Science  programs  will  receive  appropriate  place- 
ment credit  for  their  active  military  service.  Students  who  have  completed  Military 
Science  courses  in  essentially  military  preparatory  schools  or  junior  colleges  may  be 
given  appropriate  credit.  Students  with  at  least  three  years  of  high  school  ROTC 
should  contact  the  Professor  of  Military  Science  in  regard  to  their  placement.  Place- 
ment credit  for  six  quarters  of  Basic  Military  Science  is  a  prerequisite  to  admission 
into  the  advanced  program. 

ADVANCED  MILITARY  SCIENCE 

The  general  objectve  of  this  course  of  instruction  is  to  produce  junior  officers  who  by 
education,  training,  attitude,  and  inherent  qualities  are  suitable  for  continued  develop- 
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ment  as  officers  in  the  Army.  There  are  two  avenues  available  for  the  student  to  be 
eligible  for  entry  into  the  Advanced  Program  and  obtain  a  commission  as  a  Second 
Lieutenant: 

(a)  Satisfactory  completion  of  the  Basic  Program  at  the  University  of  Georgia  or  at 
any  other  school,  college  or  university  offering  Basic  ROTC  and  meeting  the 
cut  ranee  and  retention  requirements  established  by  the  Army  as  outlined  below. 

(b)  For  those  students  who  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  take  Basic  Military 
Science,  a  special  Two-Year  Advanced  Program  which  offers  a  student  trans- 
ferring to  this  University  the  opportunity  to  earn  a  commission.  For  any  desired 
information  on  the  Two-Year  Program,  interested  students  should  contact  the 
Professor  of  Military  Science.  Applications  must  be  submitted  to  the  PMS  prior 
to  1  February. 

All  advanced  course  students  are  reqired  to  attend  Summer  Camps  as  outlined 

below. 

All  advanced  cadets  are  paid  a  subsistence  allowance  of  $50  per  month  while 
enrolled  in  the  Advanced  Course  for  a  period  of  20  months.  For  information  concern- 
ing fees,  uniforms,  and  textbooks  see  Financial  Information. 

BASIC  SUMMER  CAMP  FOR  ADVANCED  MILITARY  SCIENCE 

Students  transferring  to  the  University  who  have  not  completed  Basic  Military 
Science  but  with  two  years  of  college  remaining,  are  eligible  to  be  considered  for 
selection  to  the  advanced  Military  Science  program.  Those  selected  under  the  pro- 
visions outlined  in  (b)  above  must  attend  a  basic  summer  camp  of  six  weeks  duration 
prior  to  entering  the  advanced  program.  Students  attending  this  camp  are  messed, 
quartered,  paid  at  the  rate  of  about  $95  per  month  and  given  a  travel  allowance  of 
six  cents  per  mile  from  their  home  to  camp  and  return. 

ADVANCED  SUMMER  CAMP 

Students  contracting  to  pursue  the  advanced  courses  are  required  to  attend  advanced 
summer  camp,  normally  between  the  two  academic  years  of  the  advanced  course. 
Students  attending  this  camp  are  messed  and  quartered,  paid  at  the  rate  of  about 
$161  per  month,  and  given  a  travel  allowance  of  six  cents  per  mile  from  their  home 
to  camp  and  return. 

SCHOLARSHIP  PROGRAM 

Each  year  the  U.S.  Army  awards  several  two-year  and  four-year  scholarships  to  out- 
standing young  men  who  desire  careers  as  Regular  Army  officers.  The  Army  pays 
tuition,  fees,  books,  and  laboratory  expenses  incurred  by  the  scholarship  student,  and 
in  addition  each  student  receives  $50  per  month  for  the  duration  of  the  scholarship. 
During  the  advanced  summer  encampment  this  figure  is  increased  to  $171.60  per 
month.  Individuals  desiring  to  compete  for  either  of  these  scholarships  must  apply  be- 
tween 1  September  and  15  January  prior  to  the  applicable  school  year.  Two-year 
scholarship  applications  (for  Advanced  Military  Science  only)  may  be  made  to  the 
Professor  of  Military  Science  at  the  University  of  Georgia.  Four-year  scholarship 
applications  must  be  made  to  the  major  Army  Headquarters  in  the  region  in  which 
the  high  school  student  resides. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  AEROSPACE  STUDIES 

The  Air  Force  ROTG  offers  a  professional  education  program  which  prepares  stu- 
dents to  become  functioning  members  of  society  by  teaching  them  the  organization  of 
the  Department  of  Defense;  how  the  Department  of  Defense  and  particularly  the  Air 
Force  contributes  to  national  goals  and  policies;  and  an  introduction  to  world  military 
systems  and  U.S.  military  commitments.  It  also  provides  an  avenue  for  students  to  be- 
come flying  (pilot  or  navigator)  and  non-flying  (lawyers,  administrators,  scientists,  or 
any  other  college  major  field)  officers  in  the  Air  Force.  Commission  as  an  officer 
(Second  Lieutenant)  is  tendered  at  the  time  the  University  grants  the  bachelor's  degree, 
with  many  Distinguished  Military  Graduates  selected  for  Regular  appointment  in  the 
Air  Force.  The  AFROTC  curriculum  is  the  initial  step  in  education  of  the  professional 
officer  and  provides  him  with  firm  understanding  of  aerospace  power  concepts ;  the  Air 
Force  mission,  organization,  and  operation.  Education  of  the  professional  officer  con- 
tinues after  commissioning  in  that  officers  attend  Air  Force  schools,  and  outstanding 
men  are  selected  for  graduate  training  at  the  master's  and  doctorate  level  at  certain 
universities.  Full  pay  and  allowances  in  addition  to  tuition  and  books  are  provided  for 
this  graduate  work.  Newly  commissioned  officers  are  normally  granted  a  delay  in 
entering  active  duty  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  advanced  degrees. 

GENERAL  PROGRAM 

The  Air  Force  ROTC  program  consists  of  two  phases:  the  General  Military  Course 
(GMC)  and  the  Professional  Officer  Course  (POC)  ;  each  phase  requires  six  (6) 
quarters  of  study  on  campus.  The  GMC  consists  of  general  knowledge  of  value  to  all 
students  while  the  POC  leads  to  a  commission.  Completion  of  the  GMC  is  normally 
required  as  a  requisite  to  entering  the  POC.  Transfer  students  and  other  students 
unable  to  participate  in  the  on-campus  GMC  may  substitute  a  six-week  field  training 
period  for  this  requirement.  Application  for  six-week  field  training  must  be  accom- 
plished by  1  February  preceding  the  Fall  Quarter  which  the  student  becomes  a  junior. 
A  student  must  complete  one  field  training  course,  conducted  at  an  Air  Force 
Base.  There  are  two  types  of  courses  available  depending  on  which  program  the  stu- 
dent anticipates  entering,  two  or  four-year.  The  two-year  program  requires  a  six- 
week  field  training  course  prior  to  entering  the  POC.  The  four-year  program  requires 
a  four-week  course  to  be  completed,  normally  between  the  junior  and  senior  year. 

PLACEMENT  CREDIT 

Students  who  have  completed  ROTC  courses  in  essentially  military  preparatory  schools 
or  junior  colleges  may  be  given  appropriate  credit.  Students  who  have  taken  high 
school  ROTC  should  contact  the  Professor  of  Aerospace  Studies  for  placement.  Indi- 
viduals with  prior  service  may  also  be  given  placement  credit. 

SELECTION  FOR  THE  POC 

Selection  for  the  POC  is  based  on  interest  in  the  Air  Force  together  with  achievement 
records  of  academic  ability,  observed  leadership  traits,  and  the  results  of  a  mental 
officer  qualification  test  and  physical  examination.  Schedules  for  these  tests  are 
announced  through  normal  student  advisory  media. 
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PAY 

When  attending  either  field  training  course,  a  student  is  furnished  transportation  or 
payment  for  travel  plus  pay  at  the  current  rate  of  approximately  $160  per  month.  He 
is  furnished  all  uniforms  and  receives  free  medical  and  dental  care  while  at  field 
training.  A  non-taxable  allowance  of  $50.00  per  month  during  two  academic  years  is 
paid  to  POC  cadets.  This  fee  is  in  addition  to  any  other  scholarship  held  by  students. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

Financial  Assistance  Grants  (FAG)  are  available  to  selected  four  year  students  partic- 
ipating in  AFROTC  programs.  These  scholarships  consist  of  full  payment  of  tuition, 
fees  as  listed  in  the  University  catalog.  $25.00  per  quarter  for  books  and  the  monthly 
allowance  of  $50.00  mentioned  above,  for  each  scholarship  year.  Scholarship  considera- 
tion is  predicated  on  student  ability,  performance  and  potential. 

BOOKS,  UNIFORMS  AND  FEES 

See  financial  information. 

FLIGHT  TRAINING 

Any  physically  and  mentally  qualified  AFROTC  cadet  in  the  POC  may  participate  in 
the  Flying  Instruction  Program.  He  will  receive  36 1/2  hours  of  flying  training  and  42 
hours  of  ground  school  instruction.  He  may  earn  a  private  pilot's  license  if  he  desires, 
as  all  prerequisites  for  such  license  are  accomplished. 

STUDENT  OBLIGATIONS 

When  entering  the  Professional  Officer  Course  a  student  must  have  at  least  two  full 
academic  years  remaining  to  complete  his  college  requirements  for  an  undergraduate 
or  a  graduate  degree  or  a  combination  of  the  two.  Each  POC  student  is  required  to 
enlist  in  the  Air  Force  Reserve  and  to  execute  a  written  contract  with  the  government. 
This  contract  requires  a  student  to  complete  the  POC  and  to  accept  a  commission 
as  a  second  lieutenant  if  tendered. 

SELECTIVE  SERVICE 

Xon  FAG,  General  Military  Course  students  may  be  granted  ID  draft  deferments. 
FAG  and  POC  students  are  enlisted  in  the  obligated  reserve  and  as  such  are  not  avail- 
able to  be  drafted. 
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College  of  Agriculture 

ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS 

HENRY  WILBURN  GARREN,  A.B.,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Dean  and  Coordinator  of 
Agriculture. 

LINTON  WEBSTER  EBERHARDT,  Jr.,  B.S.F.,  Director  of  the  Agricultural  Exten- 
sion Service 

JOHN  HINSEY  OWEN,  B.S.A.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Director  of  the  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Stations 

ROBERT  STEVENSON  WHEELER,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Director  of  Resident  Instruction 

General  Information 
PURPOSE  AND  ORGANIZATION 

The  College  of  Agriculture  has  been  approved  by  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education  for  giving  college  instruction  in  agriculture  and  related  fields.  As  a  member 
of  the  American  Association  of  Land-Grant  Colleges  and  Universities,  the  University 
receives  grants  from  the  Federal  Government  to  aid  in  financing  its  educational  pro- 
gram in  agriculture  and  agricultural  engineering.  The  College  of  Agriculture  is  also 
recognized  and  approved  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  other 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  College  of  Agriculture  provides  a  coordinated  and  integrated  program  of 
research,  instruction,  and  extension  services.  The  Dean  and  Coordinator  is  responsible 
for  the  administration  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  and  the  Agricultural 
Extension  Service.  Also  supporting  the  organization  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  are 
three  directors:  A  Director  of  Instruction;  A  Director  of  Extension  Work;  and  A 
Director  of  Experiment  Stations.  In  addition,  there  are  directors  at  each  of  the 
experiment  stations  in  Athens,  Experiment,  and  Tifton. 

There  are  eleven  divisions  within  the  College  of  Agriculture  embracing  research, 
teaching,  and  extension  services.  These  divisions  are:  Agronomy,  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics, Agricultural  Engineering,  Animal  Science,  Dairy  Science,  Entomology,  Food 
Science,  Horticulture,  Landscape  Architecture,  Plant  Pathology  and  Plant  Genetics, 
and  Poultry  Science.  In  addition,  the  College  of  Agriculture  is  associated  with  other 
schools  and  colleges  of  the  University  in  certain  related  fields.  Among  these  fields 
are  Botany,  Biology,  Biochemistry,  Chemistry,  Education,  Entomology,  Forest  Resources, 
Home  Economics,  Landscape  Architecture,  Microbiology,  and  Veterinary  Medicine. 

FACILITIES 

The  modern  facilities  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  include  the  Livestock  Poultry 
Building,  the  Food  Science  Building,  the  Dairy  Science  Building,  the  Biological 
Science  Building  and  the  Agriculture  Engineering  Center  —  all  located  on  South 
Campus. 

The  Agronomy  Department  has  research  and  teaching  facilities  including  labora- 
tories, greenhouses  and   two  farms.   Laboratory  equipment   is   available   for   making 
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complete  soil  and  plant  tissue  analysis  and  for  sectioning,  staining  and  mounting 
plant  parts  for  microscopic  study. 

The  Dairy  Science  Building,  in  addition  to  adequate  teaching  facilities,  has  a 
dairy  manufacturing  laboratory  which  is  used  for  training  students  in  the  operation 
of  dairy  processing  and  manufacturing  equipment. 

Teaching  and  research  laboratories  for  dairy  production  are  in  the  Livestock- 
Poultry  Building.  A  dairy  farm  is  adjacent  to  the  campus  and  provides  a  practical 
program  of  feed  production  and  herd  management.  The  herd  of  purebred  animals 
of  two  major  dairy  breeds  is  used  for  instruction  of  students. 

The  modern  million  dollar  Food  Science  Building  ofTers  facilities  for  processing 
all  types  of  meat,  poultry,  and  horticultural  products;  for  food  packaging  studies; 
and  for  radioisotopic,  chemical,  and  microbiological  studies  involving  foods. 

The  Department  of  Horticulture  has  greenhouses  and  gardens  on  campus  for 
teaching  and  research.  In  the  headhouses  of  the  greenhouses  are  cold  storage  rooms, 
special  laboratories,  and  equipment  for  research  and  teaching  with  growing  plants.  In 
addition,  the  Department  maintains  orchards,  research  plots,  and  greenhouses  on  a 
farm  six  miles  from  the  campus. 

In  addition  to  teaching  and  research  laboratories  in  the  Food  Science  Building  and 
in  Barrow  Hall,  the  Department  of  Plant  Pathology  and  Plant  Genetics  has  green- 
house facilities  for  plant  disease  studies  with  inoculation  chamber  and  controlled 
environment  chambers  in  the  adjoining  headhouse.  The  Oconee  River  Bottom  Plant 
Genetics  Laboratory  with  adjacent  plot  land  provides  facilities  for  field  experiments 
in  genetics  and  plant  breeding. 

The  Poultry  Research  Unit  located  on  campus  includes  modern  laying  houses 
and  brooder  space.  There  is  also  a  modern  and  complete  laboratory  for  heat  toler- 
ance studies,  a  nutrition  laboratory,  and  more  than  100  breeding  pens  for  teaching 
and  research  in  poultry  breeding  and  genetics.  In  addition,  a  broiler  research  center 
is  three  miles  from  Athens  on  the  University's  Whitehall  Poultry  Farm. 

Animal  Science  teaching  is  conducted  in  the  Livestock  Poultry  Building,  the 
Livestock  Wing  of  the  Coliseum  and  on  the  Animal  Science  farms.  Facilities  for 
metabolism  studies,  digestion  trials,  radioisotope  studies  and  laboratories  for  various 
analytical  procedures  are  located  in  the  Livestock  Poultry  Building.  Approximately 
1,500  acres  of  land  is  devoted  to  the  swine,  beef  cattle  and  sheep  herds  and  flocks, 
a  part  of  which  are  located  at  Whitehall,  Georgia  and  the  remainder  at  the  Wilkins 
Experimental  Farm  approximately  25  miles  east  of  Athens  on  Highway  78. 

AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS 

Agricultural  experiment  stations  are  situated  in  various  parts  of  the  State  including 
three  main  stations,  four  branch  stations,  three  field  stations  and  four  cooperating 
stations.  All  are  placed  in  the  major  agricultural  areas  of  Georgia. 

These  stations  conduct  a  comprehensive  program  of  basic  and  applied  research 
in  all  phases  of  agriculture  encompassing  production,  processing,  marketing,  consumer 
relations  and  agri-business.  Research  in  forestry,  home  economics  and  veterinary 
medicine  is  also  part  of  the  experiment  station  program.  As  a  result  the  latest  research 
information  is  supplied  to  the  resident  teaching  and  extension  functions  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture.  The  primary  purpose  of  the  work  of  the  stations,  however,  is  to  pro- 
vide an  ever  increasing  body  of  knowledge  to  undergird  Georgia's  dynamic  agricul- 
tural economy. 
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The  College  Experiment  Station  at  Athens  is  directly  associated  with  the  resident 
teaching  program  of  the  College  of  Agriculture.  Many  of  the  research  scientists  at  this 
station  also  teach  at  both  the  undergraduate  and  graduate  levels.  The  experiment 
station  laboratories  and  field  plots  supplement  the  regular  teaching  facilities.  In  con- 
nection with  the  research  program,  some  part-time  employment  plus  a  number  of 
graduate  work  assistantships  are  provided  for  students  majoring  in  the  College  of 
Agriculture. 


DEGREES  OFFERED 

The  College  of  Agriculture  offers  degree  courses  in  the  agricultural  and  biological 
sciences,  agricultural  engineering,  and  landscape  architecture.  Students  registered  in 
agriculture  may  receive  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  Agriculture  and  students  in 
agricultural  engineering,  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  Agricultural  Engineering. 

B.S.A.  DEGREE  IN  CONJUNCTION  WITH  D.V.M. 

DEGREE 

Students  who  are  admitted  to  the  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine  and  who  have 
completed  at  least  45  hours  of  courses  numbered  200  or  above  on  the  Athens  campus 
of  the  University,  may  receive  the  B.S.A.  degree  after  successful  completion  of  the 
first  year  toward  the  D.V.M.  degree.  To  qualify  for  the  B.S.A.  degree,  these  students 
must  complete  20  hours  of  senior  division  course  work  in  animal  science,  dairy  science 
or  poultry  science  in  addition  to  the  minimum  pre-veterinary  medicine  program 
outlined  on  page  52.  Students  working  toward  one  of  these  degrees  should  register  in 
that  department. 


GRADUATE  STUDY 

The  Master  of  Science  degree  is  offered  in  all  departments  of  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, Agricultural  Engineering,  and  Landscape  Architecture.  The  Ph.D.  degree  is 
offered  in  Agricultural  Economies,  Agronomy,  Animal  Nutrition,  Food  Science,  Dairy 
Manufactures,  Plant  Pathology,  Plant  Sciences  and  Poultry  Science.  For  further 
information  concerning  these  degrees,  consult  the  Graduate  Bulletin. 


PRE-PROFESSIONAL  PROGRAM  FOR  VETERINARY 

MEDICINE 

It  is  recommended  that  students  seeking  admission  to  the  School  of  Veterinary 
Medicine  register  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  while  enrolled  in  the  pre-veterinary 
program. 

Any  student  who  is  registered  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  may,  upon  com- 
pletion of  pre-veterinary  requirements,  continue  with  the  agricultural  curriculum, 
should  he  fail  to  gain  admittance  to  the  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine.  Such  stu- 
dents will  be  able  to  apply  all  credits  earned  to  requirements  for  the  B.S.A.  degree. 
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ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  VETERINARY 

MEDICINE 

Faculty  Adviser:  Dr.  Robert  S.  Wheeler,  km.  101.  Conner  Hall 

In  order  to  matriculate  in  the  School  of  Veterinary   Medicine,  a  student  must  present 

a  minimum  of  99  quarter  hours  credit  with  a  grade  of  2.0  or  better. 

To  meet  these  requirements,  a  student  should  register  in  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture and  take  the  following  courses: 

Hours 

Chemistry  121.  122.  223.  340,  341 25 

Biochemistry  301 5 

Physics  127,'  128  10 

Mathematics  100,  101 10 

Botany  121,  Zoology  225,  226 15 

English   101,   102,  Speech  108 15 

Animal  Science  101,  Dairy  Science  103,  Poultry  Science  160 9 

Nutrition  (AS  358),  Genetics  (GEN  358)      . 10 

Political  Science  101,  History  100 (10)* 

All  candidates  for  admission  into  the  entering  class  in  September  each  year 
will  be  required  to  take  during  the  preceding  February  a  veterinary  medical  aptitude 
test.  The  results  of  this  test  will  become  a  part  of  the  student's  credentials  for  admit- 
tance into  the  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 


Special  Services 
THE  COOPERATIVE  EXTENSION  SERVICE 

The  major  function  of  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service  is  to  aid  in  diffusing  among 
the  people  of  the  State  useful  and  practical  information  on  subjects  relating  to 
agriculture,  forestry,  veterinary  medicine  and  home  economics  and  to  encourage  the 
application  of  this  information.  It  provides  informal  education  which  helps  people 
solve  the  problems  encountered  in  home  economics,  youth  development,  agriculture, 
agricultural  business,  resource  development  and  other  related  subjects.  The  extension 
service  program  is  carried  out  in  cooperation  with  the  counties  of  the  State  by 
specialists  from  the  University,  county  agents  and  county  extension  home  economists. 

Through  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service,  the  on-campus  elements  of  the 
University  have  a  direct  line  of  communication  to  each  county  in  the  State.  The 
administrative,  supervisory  and  specialists  staff  of  some  125  people  headquartered 
on  campus  regularly  visit  the  county  offices  throughout  the  State  and  bring  back 
reports  on  problems  in  areas  of  agriculture,  agri-business,  home  economics  and  local 
community  life  that  require  further  study. 

The  Cooperative  Extension  Service  also  conducts  the  4-H  Club  Program.  4-H 
Clubs  are  made  up  of  local  groups  of  young  people  whose  objectives  are  to  learn 
how  to  live  better  and  to  become  better  citizens. 

*May  be  satisfied  by  passing  the  examinations  on  the  Federal  and  Georgia  Constitutions  and 
on  American  and  Georgia  history.  Students  following  a  three-year  pre-vcterinary  schedule 
must  include  9-15  hours  of  social  science  courses  in  their  curriculum  if  they  satisfy  the 
constitution  and  history  requirements  hy  examination. 
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EXTENSION  COURSES 

Many  short  courses  of  a  practical  and  intensive  nature  are  offered  by  the  College 
of  Agriculture.  Announcements  of  these  courses  will  be  made  throughout  the  year. 
Any  course  will  be  offered  for  which  there  is  sufficient  demand.  A  citizen  of  Georgia 
desiring  to  take  any  such  course  should  write  to  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, indicating  the  field  or  problem  in  which  instruction  is  desired. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Frequently,  requests  are  received  relative  to  short  periods  of  training  on  a  non- 
degree  basis.  The  laboratories  of  the  College  are  available  at  all  times  for  informal 
training  under  the  supervision  of  the  person  in  charge  of  the  laboratory. 


Degree  Requirements 


All  students  should  acquaint  themselves  with  the  minimum  degree  requirements 
applicable  to  all  schools  and  colleges  of  the  University  as  set  down  in  the  General 
Information  section  of  this  catalogue. 

GENERAL  CORE  CURRICULUM  FOR  THE 
BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  AGRICULTURE 

The  core  curriculum  to  be  taken  during  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  provides 
a  general  education  of  basic  science  courses  as  well  as  introductory  courses  in  agri- 
cultural science.  This  allows  a  flexible  choice  of  agricultural  and  non-agricultural 
electives. 

By  the  time  he  has  completed  the  core  curriculum,  the  student  should  have 
selected  his  major  field  of  study  from  one  of  18  departments.  A  student  majoring 
in  the  College  of  Agriculture  has  a  choice  of  two  options: 

1)  The  Science  Option.  This  program  is  designed  to  provide  training  in  basic 
and  applied  sciences  and  to  prepare  students  for  graduate  study,  teaching,  extension, 
research,  farming  or  for  employment  in  State  and  Federal  agencies  and  in  private 
industry. 

2)  The  Administration  Option.  This  option  provides  training  in  technical  agri- 
culture and  in  business  management.  It  is  designed  to  prepare  students  for  employ- 
ment in  agri-business  firms  which  process,  package,  transport,  finance,  store  and 
merchandise  farm  products;  sell  feed,  fertilizer,  drugs,  vaccines,  insecticides,  machinery 
and  other  supplies  to  farmers. 

THE  CORE  CURRICULUM  FOR: 

I.  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  Agriculture 
II.  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  Agricultural  Engineering 
III.  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agriculture-Landscape  Operations  degree  and  the  re- 
spective concentrations  will  be  treated  separately,  beginning  with  the  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree  in  Agriculture. 
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I.  BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  AGRICULTURE 

Core  Curriculum 
FRESHMAN  AND  SOPHOMORE  YEARS 

Hours 

AREA  I:     Humanities 

English  101  Composition 5 

English  102  Composition 5 

Speech  108  Fundamentals  of  Speech 5 

Elective 5 

AREA  II:     Mathematics  and  Natural  Science 

Biology  101,  102,  Principles  of  Biology 10 

OR 

Botany  121,  122,  Elementary  Botany 10 

Mathematics    100,   College  Algebra 5 

Physics  101    (Physical  Science)   or  127    (Mechanics) 5 

AREA  III:     Social  Sciences 

*  Political  Science   101,  American  Government 5 

*History   100,  American  History 5 

Electives 10 

AREA  IV:     Related  to  intended  major 

Thirty  hours  chosen  from   the  fields  of  biology,  botany,   mathematics, 
chemistry,  economics,  agricultural  economics,  physics,  statistics,  zoology, 

agricultural  sciences,  agricultural  engineering,  or  forestry 30 

TOTAL  HOURS 90 

JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  REQUIREMENTS 

A.  Administration  Option 

Hours 

MAJOR 20 

In  Agricultural  Economics,  Agricultural  Extension.  .Agronomy,  Animal 
Science.  Dairy  Science,  Entomology.  Genetics.  Food  Science,  Horticulture, 
Plant  Pathology,  Plant  Breeding  or  Poultry  Science. 

AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS:   304,  408,  467 15 

BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION:    Accounting   107,   Management  370  and 

1 2  additional  hours  approved  by  faculty  advisor 20 

SCIENCE  SELECTIONS 10 

Microbiology  350,  461,  Botany  375,  380,  Agronomy  423,  Chemistry  223, 
280,  451,  Economics  112,  312,  Geology  125,  Mathematics  101,  253,  Soci- 
ology 431.  433.  Plant  Pathology  353.  Genetics  358,  Entomology  374, 
Statistics  200. 
SPECIAL  REQUIREMENTS:  Statistics  200  or  Economics  312.  Agricul- 
tural Economics  469  or  Finance  330     ....  10 

*May  be  satisfied  by  passing  qualifying  examinations.    If  satisfied   by  examination,   equivalent 
credits  must  be  earned  in  the  social  sciences  or  humanities. 
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ELECTIVES  AND/OR  ADDITIONAL  SPECIAL  REQUIREMENTS     .    30 

TOTAL  JUNIOR-SENIOR  REQUIREMENTS 105 

TOTAL  FRESHMAN-SOPHOMORE   REQUIREMENTS      ....    90 
TOTAL  COURSE  REQUIREMENTS 195 

JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  REQUIREMENTS 
B.  Science  Option 

Hours 

MAJOR 20 

In  Chemistry,  Agricultural  Economics.  Agricultural  Education,  Agri- 
cultural Extension,  Agronomy,  Animal  Science,  Biological  Science,  Bio- 
chemistry, Botany,  Dairy  Science,  Entomology,  Food  Science,  Genetics, 
Horticulture,  Plant  Pathology,  Poultry  Science,  or  Microbiology. 

SCIENCE  SELECTIONS 25 

Microbiology  350,  461,  Botany  375,  380,  Agronomy  423,  Chemistry  223, 
280,  451,  Economics  112,  312,  Geology  125,  Mathematics  101,  253,  Soci- 
ology 431,  433,  Plant  Pathology  353.  Genetics  358.  Entomology  374, 
Statistics  200,  Zoology  390. 

FIRST  MINOR 10 

May  be  in  any  one  department  of  the  University. 

SECOND  MINOR 10 

Must  be  in  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

SPECIAL  REQUIREMENTS  —  not  more  than 20 

GENERAL  ELECTIVES  —  Not  less  than 20 

TOTAL  JUNIOR-SENIOR  REQUIREMENTS 105 

TOTAL   FRESHMAN-SOPHOMORE   REQUIREMENTS      ....    90 
TOTAL  COURSE  REQUIREMENTS 195 


Programs  of  Study 


Following  is  an  explanation  of  majors  offered  by  the  departments  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture  and  related  departments  in  which  students  may  major.  The  require- 
ments outlined  within  each  program  are  suggestive  rather  than  definite.  The  major 
for  each  student  is  an  individual  program,  arranged  in  consultation  with  staff 
members  in  the  department  in  which  the  major  is  taken.  Mainly,  however,  the 
following  programs  include  the  courses  which  the  majority  of  students  will  elect 
to  take. 

Each  student  should  consult  with  the  head  of  the  department  in  which  he 
intends  to  do  his  major  work  for  a  list  of  the  freshman-sophomore  courses  required 
or  suggested  for  a  major  in  that  department. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
ECONOMICS   (AEC) 

(Livestock  —  Poultry  Building) 

Division  Chairman  and  Head:  Brannen.  Staff:  Brown,  Davis,  Frazier,  Givan,  Hill, 
Holemo,  Jones,  LaPlante,  McArthur,  Masters,  Miller,  Nixon,  North,  Saunders,  Thomp- 
son, Thome,  Weisenborn,  Williams,  Wise. 
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The  Department  of  Agricultural  Economics  offers  courses  designed  to  train 
young  men  and  women  for  jobs  in  agriculture  and  allied  vocations.  The  principal 
objectives  of  this  type  of  training  are: 

(1)  To  prepare  students  for  entering  private  business  in  positions  that  require 
fundamental  training  in  farm  management,  marketing,  land  use,  farm  credit  and 
other  similar  areas  connected  with  agriculture.  The  growing  importance  of  distribu- 
tion is  placing  added  emphasis  upon  training  in  agricultural  marketing.  Adjustments 
in  systems  of  farming  are  emphasizing  the  need  for  training  in  the  field  of  farm 
credit.  The  great  emphasis  upon  agri-business  calls  for  more  training  in  economics. 

(2)  To  prepare  students  for  graduate  work  in  agricultural  economics.  An 
expanding  program  of  research  in  agricultural  economics  in  the  land-grant  colleges 
and  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has  opened  more  positions  for 
agricultural  economists  with  advanced  training.  Demand  by  private  businesses  for 
men  with  graduate  training  has  also  increased  greatly. 

(3)  To  prepare  students  for  positions  with  the  Federal  and  State  departments 
of  agriculture,  and  in  the  teaching,  research,  and  agricultural  extension  divisions 
of  land-grant  colleges.  These  positions  require  specialized  preparation  in  agricultural 
economics,  agricultural  credit,  farm  finance,  land  economics,  agricultural  adjust- 
ments, marketing  farm  products,  farm  management  and  cooperation  in  agriculture. 

CONCENTRATION  IN  AGRICULTURAL  BUSINESS 
JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  YEARS 

This  concentration  is  designed  to  train  people  for  jobs  in  agricultural  businesses,  in- 
cluding firms  marketing  agricultural  commodities  and  those  providing  supplies,  equip- 
ment and  services  to  producers. 

Hours 
MAJOR:   Agricultural  Economics  301,  467,  408,  469 20 

SCIENCE  SELECTIONS:   Selected  with  departmental  approval 25 

FIRST  MINOR :  May  be  in  any  one  department 

of   the   University 10 

SECOND  MINOR:  Must  be  in  one  department  of  the 

College    of   Agriculture 10 

SPECIAL  REQUIREMENTS:  Statistics  200  or  Economics  312, 
Agricultural  Economics  300,  302,  340,  458, 
and    Economics    406 30 

ELECTIVES:    Selected  with  departmental  approval 10 

CONCENTRATION  IN  RESOURCE  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  ECONOMICS 

JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  YEARS 

This  concentration  is  recommended  for  students  interested  in  the  studies  of  natural 
resources — including  land,  water,  forests,  and  biota.  Also  designed  for  those  inter- 
ested in  studies  of  economic  growth  and  development  of  areas  or  nations  through  the 
natural  resources,  and  agriculture. 
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Hours 

MAJOR:   Agricultural  Economics  364,  421,  471,  480 20 

SCIENCE  SELECTIONS:  Selected  with  departmental  approval 25 

FIRST  MINOR :  May  be  in  any  one  department 

of  the  University 10 

SECOND  MINOR:  Must  be  in  one  department  of  the 

College   of   Agriculture 10 

SPECIAL  REQUIREMENTS:  Statistics  200  or  Economics  312, 

Agricultural  Economics  300,  302,  340,  458 30 

and  Economics  406 
ELECTIVES:  Selected  with  departmental  approval 10 

CONCENTRATION  IN  AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING 
JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  YEARS 

This  concentration  is  designed  to  train  men  for  jobs  in  agricultural  marketing, 
including  professional  positions  in  teaching,  extension  and  research  in  this  field. 

Hours 

MAJOR:   Agricultural  Economics  304,  400,  408,  467 20 

SCIENCE  SELECTIONS:  Selected  with  departmental  approval 25 

FIRST  MINOR:  May  be  in  any  department  in  the  University 10 

SECOND  MINOR :  Must  be  in  one  department  of  the 

College   of   Agriculture 10 

SPECIAL  REQUIREMENTS:  Statistics  200  or  Economics  312, 

Agricultural  Economics  300,  302,  340,  458, 

and   Economics   406 30 

ELECTIVES :  Selected  with  departmental  approval 10 

CONCENTRATION  IN  AGRICULTURAL  FINANCE 
JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  YEARS 

This  concentration  is  suggested  for  those  who  desire  a  program  of  study  more 
specialized  in  the  financial  management  of  farms  and  businesses.  It  is  designed  for 
those  who  anticipate  service  with  agricultural  finance  institutions  such  as  banks, 
Federal  agencies,  loan  associations,  cooperatives  and  other  corporations. 

Hours 
MAJOR:  Agricultural  Economics  351,  469, 

Accounting  107,  Finance  326 18 

SCIENCE  SELECTIONS:  Selected  with  departmental  approval 25 

FIRST  MINOR:  May  be  in  any  one  department  of  the  University  ....     10 
SECOND  MINOR:  Must  be  in  one  department  of  the 

College   of   Agriculture 10 

SPECIAL  REQUIREMENTS:  Statistics  200  or  Economics  312, 

Agricultural  Economics  300,  302,  340  or  421,  458, 

and   Economics   406 30 

ELECTIVES :  Selected  with  departmental  approval 12 

CONCENTRATION  IN  PRODUCTION 
ECONOMICS  -  FARM  MANAGEMENT 

JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  YEARS 

This  concentration  is  recommended  for  students  who  expect  to  become  county  agents, 
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teachers  of  agriculture,  farm  operators,  farm  managers,  land  appraisers  or  do  other 
work  involving  plans  for  organization  and  management  of  farms. 

Hours 

MAJOR:   Agricultural  Economics  301,  351,  402,  421 20 

SCIENCE  SELECTIONS:  Selected  with  departmental  approval 25 

FIRST  MINOR:   May  be  in  any  one  department  of  the  University  ....     10 
SECOND  MINOR :  Must  be  in  one  department  of  the 

College    of   Agriculture 10 

SPECIAL  REQUIREMENTS:  Statistics  200  or  Economics  312, 

Agricultural  Economics  300,  302,  340,  458, 

and   Economics   406 30 

ELECTIVES:    Selected  with  departmental  approval 10 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
EDUCATION  (EAG) 

(Baldwin  Hall) 
Head:  O'Kelley.  Staff:  Duncan,  Tolbert. 

CAREER  OPPORTUNITIES 

The  courses  offered  in  this  department  prepare  students  to  be  teachers  of  vocational 
agriculture.  Major  students  in  this  department  have  a  broad  training  in  agriculture, 
and,  upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  training  program  outlined,  are  qualified 
for  certification  by  the  State  Department  of  Education  as  teachers  of  vocational 
agriculture.  The  program  for  training  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  is  carried 
on  in  cooperation  with  the  College  of  Education  through  its  Division  of  Vocational 
Education. 

In  addition  to  the  opportunities  for  teaching  vocational  agriculture,  graduates 
who  have  majored  in  this  department  are  employed  in  many  leadership  positions 
in  the  fields  of  agriculture  and  education.  Such  positions  capitalize  on  the  technical 
and  professional  skills  of  these  graduates  for  application  in  various  selling,  promo- 
tional, administrative,  research  and  educational  leadership  projects. 

APPRENTICE  TEACHING 

During  one  quarter  of  the  senior  year,  each  student  does  apprentice  teaching  in  a 
selected  off-campus  school  for  which  fifteen  quarter  hours  of  credit  are  given.  This 
system  of  training  enables  the  apprentice  to  deal  first-hand  with  the  many  problems 
of  a  teacher  of  vocational  agriculture  in  a  normal  situation  under  the  careful  super- 
vision of  the  local  teacher  of  vocational  agriculture  as  well  as  a  member  of  the 
University  Staff. 

CONCENTRATION  IN  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION 

Science  Option 

JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  YEARS 

Hours 
MAJOR:  Agricultural  Education  335,  336,  346,  347,  348 25 
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SCIENCE  SELECTIONS:  Educational  Psychology  304  or  305  and 

four  of  the  following  courses: 

Microbiology  350,  Plant  Pathology  353,  Genetics  358, 

Entomology  374,  Sociology  431  or  433 25 

FIRST  MINOR:  Selected  from  any  department  in  the  University 

subject  to  approval  of  advisor 10 

SECOND  MINOR:   Agricultural  Economics  301,  304 10 

SPECIAL  REQUIREMENTS:    Animal  Science  373  Agricultural 

Education  349,  Agricultural  Engineering  203,  207,  Forestry  394  .  .  .  .23 
ELECTIVES 12 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
EXTENSION  (AET) 

(Agricultural  Extension  Building,  South  Campus) 
Head:  Lancaster.  Staff:  Harris  and  Cooperative  Extension  Staff. 

CAREER  OPPORTUNITIES 

The  concentration  offered  by  this  department  is  designed  for  men  and  women  who 
wish  to  prepare  for  Cooperative  Extension  Service  careers.  It  is  open  to  men  pursu- 
ing the  B.S.A.  curriculum  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  to  women  in  the  School 
of  Home  Economics. 

Students  who  choose  this  concentration,  both  men  and  women,  must  complete 
all  freshman  and  sophomore  courses  in  their  respective  degree-course  programs. 
Upon  completion  of  these  requirements,  they  are  to  prepare,  in  keeping  with  the 
requirements  of  their  respective  concentrations,  a  program  for  their  junior  and 
senior  years,  which  must  be  approved  by  their  major  professor. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  CONCENTRATION 

The  concentration  which  follows  this  introductory  statement  sets  forth  the  require- 
ments for  students  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  who  wish  to  meet  the  qualifications 
for  becoming  extension  workers. 

FIELD  EXPERIENCE 

Two  or  more  of  the  courses  included  in  the  major,  one  of  which  shall  be  Agricultural 
Extension  313,  must  normally  be  taken  during  the  junior  year.  This  will  make  it 
possible  to  provide  for  one  summer's  field  experience,  under  supervision,  to  be 
completed  prior  to  registering  for  Agricultural  Extension  314,  which  is  a  course 
that  may  be  taken  only  during  the  senior  year.  Field  experience  for  a  period  of  two 
or  more  months,  under  an  approved  county  agent  or  some  other  Cooperative  Extension 
Service  worker  is  desirable  in  this  concentration.  No  college  credit  will  be  given  for  field 
experience.  However,  those  taking  this  concentration,  and  who  are  selected  for  field 
training,  will  be  paid  a  nominal  salary  during  the  period  of  training. 

CONCENTRATION  IN  AGRICULTURAL  EXTENSION 

Science  Option 

JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  YEARS 

Hours 
MAJOR:  Agricultural  Extension  313,  314,  Sociology  431,  Education  304     .     .     20 
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SCIENCE  SELECTIONS:  Microbiology  350,  Botany  380,  Economics  312, 

Plant  Pathology  353,  Entomology  374 25 

FIRST  MINOR:   Agronomy  321  or  333,  Agronomy  356 10 

SECOND  MINOR:   May  be  in  one  department  in  the  University    .     .     .     .     10 
SPECIAL  REQUIREMENTS:  Journalism  577.  Agricultural  Economics  401   .     10 
ELECTIVES:  To  be  selected  with  the  objective  of  providing  a  well-rounded 
program  for  the  individual.   Must  be  approved  by  the  major  professor. 
May  be  chosen  from  the  offerings  of  any  department  of  the  University    .     30 

CONCENTRATION  IN  AGRICULTURAL  EXTENSION 

Administration   Option 

JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  YEARS 

Hours 

MAJOR:  Agricultural  Extension  313,  314,  Education  304,  Sociology  431     .     .  20 

AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS:   304,  408,  467 15 

BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION:    Accounting   107,  Management  370  and 

additional  12  hours  approved  by  faculty  advisor 20 

SCIENCE   SELECTIONS:    Microbiology   350,   Entomology   374     ....  10 
SPECIAL  REQUIREMENTS:  Mathematics  200  or  Economics  312, 

Agricultural  Economics  469  or  Finance  330 10 

ELECTIVES :  To  be  selected  with  approval  of  faculty  adviser 30 

AGRICULTURAL  JOURNALISM 

There  is  a  demand  for  College  of  Agriculture  graduates  trained  in  the  various  media 
of  communications.  Because  of  this,  arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  School 
of  Journalism  for  students  in  any  department  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  to  obtain 
the  equivalent  of  a  major  in  agricultural  journalism.  This  is  possible  because  of  the 
flexibility  permitted  in  the  selection  of  minor  courses  and  general  electives. 

The  student  takes  the  required  courses  of  the  core  curriculum  for  the  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Agriculture  degree  and  selects  his  major  in  a  department  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture.  In  addition,  he  uses  his  extra  time  allotted  to  minor  courses  and 
electives  for  journalism  courses. 

Generally,  the  agriculture-journalism  courses  are  selected  from  the  following 
courses : 

Introductory  Courses  1,  350,  or  368  Public  Relations  577 

Magazines  456  Radio  and  Television  580 

Advertising  557  Radio  and  Television  News  581 

Feature  Writing  558  Radio  and  Television  Programming  582 

Book  Reviewing  559 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRONOMY  (AGY) 

(Conner  Hall) 

Head:  Bertrand.  Staff:  Adams,  Ashley,  Bailey,  Beaty,  Bitzer,  Box,  Brown,  Brown, 
Bruce,  Eisner,  Giddens,  Harris,  Jackson,  Leonard,  Morris,  McCreery,  Pallas,  Parkman, 
Perkins,  Rogers,  Weaver,  Wilkinson. 

The  courses  offered  in  the  Agronomy  Department  are  designed  for  students 
interested  in  general  farm  crop  production,  soil  management  practices,  the  various 
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fields  of  specialization  in  agronomic  work,  and  electives  for  majors  in  other  fields 
of  specialization. 

CAREER  OPPORTUNITIES 

Students  majoring  in  this  department  are  prepared  for  general  farming,  for  farm 
managers  and  for  employment  in  various  fields  of  agriculture  such  as  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  experiment  station  workers,  college  teachers,  extension 
work  in  crops  and  soils,  seed  industry,  turf  management,  agricultural  chemistry,  soil 
conservation,  soil  survey,  and  the  fertilizer  industry.  Provision  is  made  for  those  who 
continue  their  training  as  graduate  students  in  either  crops  or  soils. 

CURRICULUM 

Qualified  students  are  encouraged  to  take  a  course  of  study  that  will  prepare  them 
for  further  training  leading  to  advanced  degrees.  Concentration  in  agronomic  science  is 
designed  for  students  who  wish  to  continue  studies  at  the  graduate  level  with  specializa- 
tion in  crop  production,  turf  management,  crop  physiology,  crop  breeding,  crop  ecology, 
crop  climatology,  crop  utilization,  soil  classification,  soil  genesis,  soil  mineralogy,  soil 
microbiology,  soil  physics,  soil  conservation,  soil  fertility  or  soil  chemistry. 
Three  concentrations  are  offered  with  electives  in  related  fields. 

CONCENTRATION  IN  AGRONOMY  (1) 

General  Agronomy 

JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  YEARS 

Hours 

MAJOR:  Agronomy  321,  333,  356,  458 20 

SCIENCE  SELECTIONS:  Microbiology  350,  Botany  358,  375,  380, 
Plant  Pathology  353,  Genetics  358,  Mathematics  101,  253,  254 

Chemistry  223,  280,  340,  341,  342 25 

FIRST  MINOR :  Two  junior  or  senior  courses  in  any  one  department 

in   the   University 10 

SECOND  MINOR:  Two  junior  or  senior  courses  in  Agronomy 10 

SPECIAL  REQUIREMENTS:  Agricultural  Economics  301,  364, 
Botany  205,  Ent.  374,  Plant  Pathology  356,  Geology  125,  or 

Sociology    431 20 

ELECTIVES :  Approved  by  faculty  adviser 20 

CONCENTRATION  IN  ARGONOMY  (2) 

Science  Option 

JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  YEARS 

This  major  is  designed  to  provide  general  training  in  soil  management  and  crop  pro- 
duction with  sufficient  latitude  in  agronomy  electives  to  prepare  the  student  for  careers 
in  soil  conservation,  commercial  seed  production,  grain  grading,  fertilizer  production 
and  sales,  weed  control,  soil  survey,  land  appraisal,  suburban  planning,  agricultural  ex- 
tension, farm  management,  and  farm  operation. 

MAJOR:  Twenty  selected  hours  in  Agronomy 20 

SCIENCE  SELECTIONS:  Twenty-five  hours  to  be  selected  from: 
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Plant  Pathology  353.  Mathematics  101?  253,  254,  255, 

Botany  205,  323,  358,  375,  380,  476,  Geology  125,  321,  323, 

Chemistry  223,  280,  340,  341,  342,  Physics  127,128,  229, 

Bio.    Chemistry    301 25 

FIRST  MINOR:  Genetics  358,  Entomology  374 10 

SECOND  MINOR:  Microbiology  350,  Botany  380 10 

ELECTI VES :  Approved  by  faculty  advisor 40 

CONCENTRATION  IN  AGRONOMY  (3) 
Turf  Managerm  nt 

JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  YEARS 


MAJOR:  Agronomy  321,  356,  369,  434 20 

SCIENCE  SELECTIONS:  Botany  380,  or  401,  Genetics  358, 

Entomology  374,  Agronomy  333  or  459,  Horticulture  362 25 

FIRST  MINOR:  Horticulture  353,  371 10 

SECOND  MINOR :  Plant  Pathology  353,  356 10 

SPECIAL  REQUIREMENTS:  Genetics  358,  Psychology  414, 

Agronomy  324,  Horticulture  368 20 

ELECTIVES:    Approved  by  Faculty  advisor 15 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  SCIENCE  (AS) 

(Livestock  —  Poultry  Building,  South  Campus) 
Head:  Flatt.  Staff:  Cullison,  Johnson,  Lassiter.  Scarth,  Seerley. 

The  courses  offered  by  the  Department  of  Animal  Science  are  designed  to  give 
students  basic  training  in  the  production  of  beef  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine.  While  most 
of  the  courses  offered  deal  with  the  more  practical  phases  of  selection,  breeding, 
feeding,  and  management,  several  courses  of  a  technical  nature  are  offered  for  those 
students  who  desire  to  enter  some  specialized  type  of  work  or  who  plan  to  follow  a 
program  of  graduate  study. 

CAREER  OPPORTUNITIES 

The  courses  of  the  department  are  especially  planned  for  students  who  expect  to 
become  livestock  farmers,  farm  managers,  herdsmen,  animal  science  specialists,  county 
agents,  vocational  agricultural  teachers,  college  teachers  or  experiment  station 
workers.  They  are  also  suitable  for  students  who  intend  to  pursue  careers  with  breed 
associations,  feed  manufacturers,  meat  packing  companies,  livestock  commission  firms, 
livestock  equipment  and  supply  companies,  or  livestock  journals. 

PROGRAM  OF  STUDY  FOR  ANIMAL  SCIENCE  MAJORS 

FRESHMAN 

WINTER 

Hours 

English  102 5 

Chemistry  122 5 

Mathematics  101    5 

Phys.  Ed 1 

~i6 


FALL 

Hours 

English  101 5 

Chemistry  121 5 

Mathematics  100   5 

Phys.   Ed 1 

Ag.  Orient 1 

~17 


SPRING 

Hours 

Speech  108 5 

Chemistry  223    5 

Animal  Science  101 3 

Agronomy  101    3 

Phys.  Ed 1 
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FALL 

Hours 

Biology    101    5 

Social   Science 

electives     10 

Phys.   Ed .J. 

16 


FALL 

Hours 

Chemistry  340    5 

Food  Science  368 5 

Vet.  Anatomy  309 5 

~15 


FALL 

Hours 

Animal  Science  372 5 

Animal  Science  373    ....    5 

Agronomy    210    5 

Elective     3 

~18 


SOPHOMORE 

WINTER 

Hours 

Biology   102    5 

Physics  127 5 

His.  100  or  Social  Sci. 

elective    5 

Phys.   Ed 1 

16 

Science  Option 
JUNIOR 

WINTER 

Hours 

Animal  Science  358 5 

Animal  Science  350 3 

Vet.  Physiology  310 5 

Microbiology  350 5 

~18 

SENIOR 

WINTER 

Hours 

Animal  Science  361 5 

Agronomy  356 5 

Electives 8 

18 


SPRING 

Hours 

Humanities  Elect 5 

Zoology  226 5 

Political  Sci.  101  or 

Social  Sci.  elective  ....  5 

Phys.   Ed 1 

16 


SPRING 

Hours 

Genetics  358 5 

Animal  Science  366 3 

Vet.  Microbio.  311    5 

Elective 5 

~~18 


SPRING 

Hours 

Animal  Science  360 5 

Agronomy  321    5 

Electives    8 

~18 


Administration  Option 

ADD:   Agricultural  Economics  304.  408,  467;   Accounting   107 
Economics  312;  Finance  330 


Business  370 


BOTANY  (BOT) 

(Biological  Science  Building) 
Dr.  CD.  Monk,  Faculty  Adviser 

A  major  in  botany  is  often  highly  desirable  for  students  in  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture who  are  interested  in  any  of  the  plant  sciences.  A  thorough  knowledge  of 
plant  structures,  processes,  environmental  requirements,  and  the  principles  of  identi- 
fication and  classification  to  be  derived  from  such  a  course  of  study  is  basic  to 
agronomy,  horticulture,  plant  pathology  and  plant  genetics,  and  is  generally  essential 
as  a  foundation  for  effective  graduate  work  in  these  fields. 

CAREER  OPPORTUNITIES 

Students  who  specialize  in  botany  have  the  academic  requirements  for  several  posi- 
tions with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  other  Federal  agencies. 
When  taken  adjunctively  with  another  major  in  the  plant  sciences,  a  major  in  botany 
should  prove  most  valuable  as  preparation  for  numerous  State  and  Federal  agencies. 
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CURRICULUM  FOR  THE  B.S.A.  DEGREE  WITH  A 
MAJOR  IN  BOTANY 

FRESHMAN  AND  SOPHOMORE  YEARS 

Hours  Horn 


Eng.  101,  102,  Speech  108  .     .     .  15  Botany  205 

Math.  100,  101,  253 15  Pol.  Sci.  101,  History  100 

Chem.    121,    122 10  Humanities  Elective  .     . 

Physics   127,    128 10  Social  Science  electives  . 

Biol.    101,   102 10  Physical  Education     .     . 


3 
10 

5 
10 

6 


JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  YEARS 

MAJOR:  Biology  300,  301,  302;  Botany  428,  431 25 

SCIENCES  SELECTIONS  FROM:  Approved  Botany  courses  or 

related  science  departments 30 

MINOR:   Must  be  in  College  of  Agriculture 10 

ELECTIVES 40 

BIOCHEMISTRY 

Dr.  Hardy  M.  Edwards,  Faculty  Adviser 

This  undergraduate  major  emphasizes  both  the  physical  and  biological  sciences  as 
preparation  for  graduate  study  or  for  employment  in  business,  industry,  or  government 
Included  in  the  curriculum  are  both  basic  and  applied  courses  in  the  chemistry  of 
living  organisms  and  vital  processes  of  plants  and  animals. 

JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  YEARS 

Hours 

MAJOR:   Chemistry  341;  Biochemistry  301,  451,  452 20 

SCIENCE  SELECTIONS:  Physics  229,  Chemistry  490a,  Genetics  358, 

Microbiology  350,  Mathematics  255 25 

FIRST  MINOR:   Two  courses  in  a  Plant  Science  Department 10 

SECOND  MINOR :  Two  courses  in  an  Animal  Science  Department  ....       10 
ELECTIVES:  Selected  from  the  following:  PAT  353,  423,  AS  358, 

401,  AGY  459,  BOT  380,  401,  BIO  300,  301,  CHM  342,  490b, 
490c,  DS  491-493,  392,  FS  422,  HOR  421,  MIB  421,  461,  PS  375, 

401,  STA  421,  VPH  310 40 

TOTAL  HOURS 105 

BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCE 

Dr.  T.  M.  Huston,  Faculty  Adviser 

This  major  provides  preparation  for  graduate  or  professional  study  as  well  as  for 
employment  in  business,  industry,  or  government.  Both  basic  and  applied  courses  in  the 
biological  sciences  are  included  in  this  curriculum. 

JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  YEARS 

Hours 
MAJOR:  Biology  300,  301,  302,  Microbiology  350 20 
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SCIENCE  SELECTIONS:  GEN  358,  CHM  280,  340,  341,  BCH  301, 

ENT  374 25 

MINOR  I:   10  hours  of  senior  division  courses  in  one  department 

in  the  College  of  Agriculture 10 

MINOR  II:  10  hours  of  senior  division  courses  in  any  department 

in  the  University 10 

ELECTIVES:  To  be  approved  by  faculty  adviser 40 

TOTAL  HOURS 105 

CHEMISTRY  (CHM) 

Dr.  R.  A.  McCreery,  Faculty  Adviser,  Room  2,  Conner  Hall 

Instruction  in  this  division  is  designed  primarily  to  fit  the  needs  of  agricultural 
students.  By  means  of  lectures,  recitations  and  laboratory  work,  students  are  taught 
the  fundamental  chemical  principles  underlying  and  controlling  plant  and  animal 
life. 

CAREER  OPPORTUNITIES 

The  curriculum  for  majors  in  chemistry  is  designed  to  prepare  students  for  profes- 
sional employment  in  experiment  stations,  in  governmental  and  industrial  chemical 
or  biochemical  laboratories,  and  as  chemical  or  biochemical  staff  members  of  colleges, 
universities,  hospitals  and  allied  chemical  industries.  This  curriculum  is  highly 
recommended  for  students  seeking  professional  status  and  for  those  who  plan  to  do 
graduate  study.  For  course  descriptions,  look  under  Chemistry  in  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences. 

CURRICULUM  FOR  THE  B.S.A.  DEGREE  WITH  A 
MAJOR  IN  CHEMISTRY 

FRESHMAN  AND  SOPHOMORE  YEARS 

Hours 

Eng.  101,  102,  Speech  108     .  15 

Math.  100,  101,  253  ...     .  15 

Chem.  121,  122,  223     ..     .  15 

Physical  Education   1,  2     .     .  6 


Hours 

Botanv  121,  122 

10 

Math.  254,  255 

10 

Physics  127,  128 

10 

Chem.  280,  340,  341     ..     . 

15 

Hours 

Chem.  426,  427,  442,  480,  580 

21 

Chemistry  Electives   .... 

6-10* 

Electives  in  the  College 

of  Agriculture 

23-29 

JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  YEARS 

Hours 
Zoology  225  or  226    ...     .  5 

Physics  229 5 

Chemistry  342,  490  a,  b,  c  .     .  20 

German  101,  102 10 

Agronomy   210 5 

NOTE:      (a)   A  scholastic  average  of   2.5   must   be   made   for   the   freshman   and 

sophomore  years  in  order  to  continue  this  curriculum.  An  average  of 

2.5  must  be  maintained  for  the  entire  four  years, 
(b)   This   curriculum   meets    the   prescribed    standards    of    the    American 

Chemical  Society  for  the  training  of  chemists. 

♦Any  two  from  Chem.  347,  348,  349,  430,  431,  432. 
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AMERICAN  CHEMICAL  SOCIETY  CERTIFICATION:  All  students  who  satis- 
factorily complete  this  curriculum  are  automatically  certified  by  the  department  of 
chemistry  to  the  American  Chemical  Society. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DAIRY  SCIENCE  (DS) 

Head:  Henderson.  Staff:  Clifton,  Fosgate,  Fowler,  Lowenstein,  Martin,  Miller, 
Neathery,  Speck. 

The  dairy  industry  in  Georgia  has  been  steadily  increasing  in  importance  for  a 
number  of  years.  With  this  growth  there  has  also  been  an  increase  in  the  demand 
for  trained  personnel  in  the  various  phases  of  the  dairy  industry. 

CONCENTRATION  IN  DAIRY  PRODUCTION 

Dairy  Production  prepares  students  for  careers:  in  dairy  farm  operation  as  herds- 
man, manager  or  owner;  in  sales  of  equipment  or  feed;  in  field  service  with  proces- 
ing  plants,  feed  manufacturers,  breed  associations  and  marketing  agencies;  in  college 
research  and  teaching;  etc. 

Science  Option 

JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  YEARS 

Hours 

MAJOR:  Dairy  Science  379,  390,  392,  394 20 

SCIENCE    SELECTIONS:    Microbiology   350,   Genetics   358,    Entomology 

374,  Veterinary  Medicine  310,  Sociology  431 25 

FIRST  MINOR:  Animal  Science  358,  373 10 

SECOND  MINOR:  Agronomy  321,  356 10 

GENERAL  ELECTIVES:  To  be  approved  by  the  head  of  the  department  40 

Administration   Option 

JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  YEARS 

Hours 

MAJOR:  Dairy  Science  379,  390,  392,  394 20 

AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS:   304,  408,  467 15 

BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION:    Accounting   107,  Management  370  and 

12  additional  hours  in  business  administration 20 

SCIENCE  SELECTIONS:   Microbiology  350,  Genetics  358 10 

SPECIAL  REQUIREMENTS:  Economics  312,  Finance  330 10 

ELECTIVES:  To  be  selected  with  departmental  approval 30 

CONCENTRATION  IN  DAIRY  MANUFACTURING 

Dairy  Manufacturing  prepares  students  for  careers  in:  dairy  plant  operations  such  as 
production,  supervision  or  management;  sales  of  products,  supplies  and  equipment; 
sanitary  engineering;  college  teaching,  research,  extension  or  public  relations. 
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Science  Option 

JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  YEARS 

Hours 

MAJOR:  Dairy  Science  350,  394,  395,  399 20 

SCIENCE  SELECTIONS:  Microbiology  350,  Genetics  358,  Entomology  374, 

Sociology  431  and  Economics  312  or  Statistics  200 25 

FIRST  MINOR:   Dairy  Science  389,  412 10 

SECOND  MINOR:  Food  Science  300,  367  or  Microbiology  395,  409  ..     .  10 

GENERAL  ELECTIVES:  To  be  approved  by  the  head  of  the  department    .  40 

Administration  Option 

JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  YEARS 

Hours 

MAJOR:  Dairy  Science  350,  394,  395,  399 20 

AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS:   304,  408,  467 15 

BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION:    Accounting   107,  Management  370  and 

12  additional  hours  in  business  administration 20 

SCIENCE  SELECTIONS:  Microbiology  350,  Entomology  374 10 

SPECIAL  REQUIREMENTS:  Economics  312,  Finance  330 10 

ELECTIVES 30 


CONCENTRATION  IN  DAIRY  PLANT  MANAGEMENT 

(Offered  in  the  College  of  Business  Administration) 

For  those  students  who  wish  to  combine  a  technical  knowledge  of  the  dairy  manu- 
facturing industry  with  business  administration  training,  the  following  special  cur- 
riculum leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Business  Administration  has  been  pro- 
vided with  a  choice  of  either  a  Marketing  or  a  Management  sequence. 

FRESHMAN  AND  SOPHOMORE  YEARS 

Hours  Hours 

English  101,  102 10  English  121-122 10 

Mathematics  100  or  101  or  235  .     10  Electives  in  Business 

Chemistry  111-112 10  Administration 5 

Economics  112,  113,   114   .     .     .      9  Political  Science   101      ...     .  5 

History  111  or  112 5  Business  Education   108     ..     .  3 

Business  Administration  101,  102      2  Accounting  107,  108,  109  .     .     .  9 

Physical  Education  1     .     .     .     .       3  Physical  Science   101      ....  5 

Business  Administration  109    .     .  5 

Economics   133 5 

Physical  Education  2 3 
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JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  YEARS 

Hours 

Microbiology  350 5 

Management    351       5 

Business  Administration  370,  576 10 

Economics  312,  386 10 

Finance  326,  330 10 

Diary  Science  350,  389.  394,  395,  399,  412 30 

MARKETING  SEQUENCE 

Management  352,   Industrial  Operations 5 

Marketing  560,  Principles  of  Retailing 5 

Marketing  563,  Advertising  and  Display 5 

Marketing  564,  Sales  Management 5 

Marketing  578,  Purchasing 5 

or 

MANAGEMENT  SEQUENCE 

Management  352,   Industrial  Operations 5 

Management  585,  Personnel  Administration 5 

Management  595,   Administrative   Practices 5 

Management  599,  Business  Policy 5 

Marketing  578,  Purchasing 5 

ENTOMOLOGY  (ENT) 

(Biological  Sciences  Building) 

Head:  Lund.  Staff:  Beckham,  Blum,  Brady,  Callahan,  Coleman,  Crossley,  Davis, 
Ebel,  Fedde,  Franklin,  French,  Harris,  Hermann,  Himel,  Hunter,  Jordan,  Lum,  Mat- 
thews, Marzke,  Nicholson,  Nolan,  Norde,  Roppel,  Ross,  Tippins,  Tsao,  Wallace, 
Weathersby,  Womack,  Yates. 

Students  who  specialize  in  entomology  receive  training  in  the  identification  of 
insects  and  the  damage  they  cause,  their  structure,  habits,  and  control. 

CAREER  OPPORTUNITIES 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  knowledge  of  insect  control  is  necessary  for  the 
successful  growing  of  either  farm  plants  or  farm  animals  and  should,  therefore, 
be  a  part  of  the  training  of  all  agricultural  personnel.  In  addition  many  posi- 
tions in  teaching,  research,  control,  and  extension  entomology  exist  in  colleges  and 
universities,  experiment  stations,  state  departments  of  entomology,  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  and  in  various 
private  concerns  doing  pest  control  or  insecticide  compounding  or  manufacturing. 
Advanced  study  leading  to  advanced  degrees  and  to  higher  teaching  and  research 
positions  is  also  available.  The  entomology  major  provides  an  excellent  pre-medical 
program. 

Students   who  plan   to   major   in   entomology   should   include   Mathematics    101 
and  Chemistry  341  in  their  freshman-sophomore  courses. 
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CONCENTRATION  IN  ENTOMOLOGY 

Science  Option 

JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  YEARS 

Hours 
MAJOR:  Entomology  225,  370,  371,  either  450  or  415, 

either  374  or  376  or  382  and  one  additional  five-hour  course 30 

SCIENCE  SELECTIONS  FROM:  Microbiology  350,  Genetics  358  and  three  addi- 
tional courses  from  the  following:  Botany  375,  Botany  380,  Geology  125,  Plant 
Pathology  353,  Statistics  200 25 

FIRST  MINOR:  To  be  approved  by  head  of  department 10 

SECOND  MINOR:  Must  be  in  College  of  Agriculture 10 

ELECTIVES  AND  SPECIAL  REQUIREMENTS 30 

To  be  chosen  with  the  objective  of  obtaining  information  that  will  con- 
tribute most  to  students'  basic  knowledge  for  effective  work  in  ento- 
mology, and  to  be  approved  by  the  major  professor.  Philosophy  258  and 
10  hours  of  a  foreign  language  are  required. 

CONCENTRATION  IN  ENTOMOLOGY 

Administration   Option 

JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  YEARS 

Hours 
MAJOR:  Entomology  225,  370,  371,  either  450  or  415, 

either  374  or  376  or  382  and  one  additional  five-hour  course 30 

AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS:   304,  408,  467 15 

BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION:    Accounting   107,  Business  Law  370  and 

an  additional    12   hours   in   business   administration   approved   by   major 

professor 20 

SCIENCE  SELECTIONS:   Plant  Pathology  353,  Genetics  358 10 

SPECIAL  REQUIREMENTS:  Statistics  200  or  Economics  312, 

Agricultural  Economics  469  or  Finance  330,  Philosophy  258 15 

ELECTIVES:  To  be  selected  with  approval  of  major  professor 15 

DEPARTMENT  OF  FOOD  SCIENCE  (FS) 

(Food  Science  Building) 

Head:  Ayres.  Staff:  Carpenter,  Felland,  Hamdy,  Lillard,  Powers,  Nakayama,  Saffle, 
Smit.  and  Toledo. 

The  worth  of  the  food  processing  industry  is  about  a  hundred  billion  dollars  in 
the  United  States  alone,  a  value  that  is  approximately  four  times  larger  than  the 
next  largest  manufacturing  industry.  There  is  a  constant  demand  for  college  graduates, 
both  men  and  women,  with  training  in  food  science.  This  demand  is  created  by  the 
high  percentage  of  foods  which  are  marketed  in  processed  form  rather  than  as  fresh 
or  raw  products  and  by  improvements  and  new  developments  which  are  the  life-blood 
of  the  American  competitive  system.  Other  industries  related  to  the  food  industry, 
such  as  the  packaging  industry,  employ  many  food  technologists. 
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CURRICULUM 

The  Department  of  Food  Science  offers  both  undergraduate  and  graduate  instruc- 
tion designed  to  give  basic,  technical  training  for  such  industries  as  meat  and  poultry 
processing,  canning,  freezing,  pickling,  preserving,  and  the  preparation  and  preserva- 
tion of  specialty  food  products.  Superior  students  are  encouraged  to  undertake  grad- 
uate study  inasmuch  as  great  opportunities  are  now  open  to  food  scientists  with 
advanced  degrees. 

CAREER   OPPORTUNITIES 

Opportunities  open  to  graduates  are:  research  development  and  production 
work  in  industries  such  as  in  meat  and  poultry  processing  plants,  freezing  plants, 
canneries,  technical  sales  within  the  food  field  or  in  closely  related  fields  such  as  the 
container  and  equipment  manufacturing  fields:  extension  work;  research  work  in 
experimental  stations  and  in  other  branches  of  government:  food  consulting;  and 
promotional  work  with  public  or  private  utilities. 

Food  Science  majors  should  take  Chemistry  340  (instead  of  Chemistry  261  as 
listed  in  core  curriculum)  and  Physics  127  (instead  of  Physical  Science  101). 

Science  Option* 

JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  YEARS 

Hours 
MAJOR:  Food  Science  200,  395,  411,  412,  414,  422  and 

10  additional  hours  of  Food  science  processing  courses 38 

SCIENCE  SELECTION:  Microbiology  350,  Chemistry  223,  341, 

280  or  Biochemistry  301,  Physics  128,  Math  101 30 

FIRST  MINOR :  Any  department  in  the  University 10 

SECOND  MINOR:  Any  department  in  the  College  of  Agriculture 10 

SPECIAL  REQUIREMENT:  Agricultural  Economics  210  or 

Economics  112 5 

ELECTIVES 12 

Administrative  Option 

JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  YEARS 

MAJOR:  Food  Science  200,  395,  411,  414  and  15  additional 

hours  in  Food  Science 33 

AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS:   304,  408,  467 15 

BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION:   Accounting  110,  Management  351,  370 

and  an  additional  5-hour  course  approved  by  food  science  department    .  20 

SCIENCE  SELECTIONS:   Microbiology  350  and  Mathematics  101.     ...  10 
SPECIAL   REQUIREMENTS:    10  hours  of  course   work   in  statistics  and 

finance 10 

ELECTIVES 27 

♦To  meet  the  minimum  requirement  recommended  by  the  Institute  of  Food  Technologists  for 
a  major  in  food  science,  a  student  should  follow  the  Science  Option  and  add  Mathematics 
253,  254,  and  255. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HORTICULTURE  (HOR) 

Division  Chairman  and  Head:  Hendershott.  Staff:  Couvillon,  Johnstone,  Perry, 
Pokorny,  Rutland,  Sparks,  Tinga,  Vines. 

The  Department  of  Horticulture  offers  courses  designed  to  train  young  men  and 
women  for  jobs  in  both  the  business  and  science  of  horticulture.  For  this  purpose, 
and  in  keeping  with  modern  trends,  there  are  two  general  options  which  may  be 
followed. 

CAREER  OPPORTUNITIES 

The  administration  option  is  designed  for  those  students  desiring  to  farm  vege- 
table, fruit,  flower  or  nursery  crops;  to  manage  contracting  or  landscape  nurse- 
ries; to  enter  the  retail  or  wholesale  florist  business;  or  to  become  associated  with 
business  supplying  or  serving  horticultural  industries. 

The  science  option  is  designed  primarily  for  persons  going  into  research  or  in- 
struction. Usually  such  students  sooner  or  later  work  toward  advanced  degrees.  How- 
ever, there  are  terminal  positions  as  scientific  aids,  technicians,  inspectors  in  regulatory 
services,  fieldmen  for  canneries,  technical  representatives  with  allied  industries,  etc. 

Within  each  of  the  above  two  general  options,  students  may  also  concentrate 
in  one  of  the  several  natural  divisions  of  horticulture.  These  are  floriculture,  orna- 
mental horticulture,  pomology  (fruit  crops),  and  olericulture  (vegetable  crops). 

CONCENTRATION  IN  HORTICULTURE   ( 1 ) 

Administration  Option 

JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  YEARS 

Hours 
MAJOR:   Selected  junior  and  senior  courses  in  horticulture 20 

AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS:  304,  308,  467 15 

BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION:   Accounting   107,  Management  370,  or 

12  other  selected  hours  approved  by  adviser 10 

SCIENCE   SELECTIONS  FROM:    Microbiology  350,   Botany   380,   Ento- 
mology 374,  Plant  Pathology  353  and  Genetics  358 10 

SPECIAL  REQUIREMENTS:  Economics  312,  Finance  330,  or  Agricultural 

Economics  469         10 

ELECTIVES:  Approved  by  faculty  adviser 40 

CONCENTRATION  IN  HORTICULTURE  (2) 

Science  Option 

JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  YEARS 

Hours 

MAJOR:   Selected  junior  and  senior  courses  in  horticulture 20 

SCIENCE    SELECTIONS    FROM:    Microbiology    350,   Botany   323,    380, 

Plant  Pathology  353,  Genetics  358,  Entomology  374 25 

FIRST  MINOR :  To  be  approved  by  head  of  department.  Two  junior  or 

senior  courses  in  any  one  department  of  the  University 10 
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SECOND  MINOR:   Two  junior  or  senior  courses  in  any  department  of  the 

College  of  Agriculture.  To  be  approved  by  head  of  department     ...     10 
ELECTIVES:  Approved  by  faculty  adviser 40 

CONCENTRATION  IN  HORTICULTURE  (3) 

Turf  Management  Option 
JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  YEARS 

Hours 

MAJOR:  Horticulture  308,  353,  362,  368,  369,  370, 

371,  400,  407 42 

MINOR:  Agronomy  210,  321,  356,  459,  434 25 

SCIENCE  REQUIREMENTS:  Botany  380  or  401,  Genetics  358, 

Entomology  374,  Plant  Pathology  353,  356 25 

ELECTIVES 20 

LANDSCAPE  OPERATIONS 

This  is  a  major  within  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agriculture  degree.  Students  enroll 
for  this  program  in  the  College  of  Agriculture,  but  the  faculty  and  courses  are  offered 
in  the  School  of  Environmental  Design.  The  program  and  curriculum  provides  in- 
tensive study  of  the  problems  of  design,  management  and  maintenance  home 
grounds,  estates  and  parks. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  AGRICULTURE- 
LANDSCAPE  OPERATIONS 

1.  BOT  121  Elementary  Botany 5 

ENG  101  Grammar  &  Composition 5 

ENG  102  Composition 5 

LAR  255  Architectural  Drafting 5 

LAR  256  Architectural  Projections 5 

LAR  272  History  of  Landscape  Design 5 

ENG  121  Western  World  Literature 5 

MAT  100  College   Algebra 5 

MAT  101  Algebra  &  Trigonometry 5 

45 

2.  AEN  210  Surveying 5 

BOT  122  Elementary  Botany 5 

ENG  122  Western  World  Literature 5 

HIS  111  Western  Civilization 5 

HIS  112  Western  Civilization 5 

CHM  121  General  Chemistry 5 

CHM  122  General   Chemistry 5 

**  Social  Science 5 

GGY  101  World  Human  Geography 5 

45 

••Social  Science  elective  from  Antropology  102,  Economics  105,  Geography  341,  History  251 
or  252,  Philosophy  104  or  305,  Political  Science  101,  Psychology  101,  Religion  115,  and  Socio- 
logy 105. 
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3.  ART      120     Art  Structure 5 

GGY      104     Earth  Science  Survey 5 

LAR      273     History  and  Theory  of  Architecture 5 

LAR      340     Professional  Practice  in  Land.  Arch 3 

LAR      351     Plant  Materials 5 

LAR      303     Plant  Materials 5 

LAR      352     Plant  Materials 5 

LAR      200     Basic  Design  Studio 5 

LAR      202     Basic  Design  Studio 5 

HOR     101     General   Horticulture 5 

48 

4.  AGY     210     Principles  of  Soils 5 

AGY     369     Management  of  Turf 5 

LAR      304     Planting  Design 5 

LAR      315     Intermediate  Land.  Design  Studio 5 

LAR      354     Planting  Design 5 

LAR      357     Advanced  Landscape  Engineering 5 

LAR      358     Advanced  Landscape  Construction 5 

LAR      364     Advanced  Planting  Design 5 

LAR      350     Elementary  Landscape  Construction 5 

45 

Electives 22 

SUMMER  REQUIREMENT— Practical  experience 

FIELD  TRIPS— 2  required 

TOTAL  CREDITS  FOR  THE  BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN 

AGRICULTURE  WITH  A  MAJOR  IN  LANDSCAPE  OPERATIONS  .  205 


MICROBIOLOGY 

Dr.  J.  E.  Giddens,  Faculty  Adviser,  Rm.  20,  Conner  Hall 

This  concentration  known  as  microbiology  is  open  to  any  junior  or  senior  in  the 
College  of  Agriculture.  It  is  a  combination  of  microbiology  courses  selected  from 
departments  in  the  College  of  Agriculture,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the 
School  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 

CAREER  OPPORTUNITIES 

The  science  option  in  microbiology  is  recommended  for  students  who  wish  to  prepare 
themselves  for  graduate  study  or  for  employment  in  the  fields  of  bacteriology,  micro- 
biology, mycology  or  nematology. 

Students  who  follow  this  curriculum  should  include  Mathematics  101  and  Eco- 
nomics 112  in  the  freshman-sophomore  years  of  the  basic  B.S.A.  curriculum. 
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CURRICULUM  FOR  THE  B.S.A.  DEGREE  WITH 
A  MAJOR  IN  MICROBIOLOGY 
JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  YEARS 

Hours 

MAJOR:  Microbiology  350,  461 ;  389  or  411:  395  or  421 20 

SCIENCE  SELECTIONS:  Plant  Pathology  353,  Genetics  358, 

Animal  Nutrition  358,  Biochemistry  301,  and 

(Vet  Physiology  310  or  Botany  380  or  Biology  300) 25 

FIRST  MINOR:   Plant  Pathology  420,  423,  425,  426  (any  two) 10 

SECOND    MINOR:Two   senior  division   courses   in   any   department   in   the 

University 10 

SPECIAL  REQUIREMENTS:  Classics  310  and  any  three  of  the  following: 

Microbiology  409,  410,  414,  422,  450,  470,  480 20 

ELECTIVES 20 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PLANT  PATHOLOGY  (PAT) 
AND  PLANT  GENETICS  (GEN) 

(Food  Science  Building,  South  Campus) 

Division  Chairman  and  Head:  Luttrell.  Staff:  Bird,  Browne,  Campbell,  Dwinell, 
Fleming,  Hanlin,  Hendrix,  Kozelnicky,  Kuhn,  McCarter,  Marx,  Papa,  Powell,  Powers, 
Roncadori,  Ross,  Rowan,  Ruehle,  Taylor,  Wynn. 

This  department  ofTers  training  in  the  following  areas:  (1)  Principles  governing 
the  development  of  disease  in  plants  and  the  application  of  disease  control  measures 
in  the  production  of  agricultural  crops  and  in  forest  management,  (2)  The  basic 
sciences  of  mycology,  nematology,  and  virology,  (3)  The  basic  science  of  genetics,  (4) 
Principles  and  methods  of  plant  breeding  used  in  the  improvement  of  cultivated 
plants.  Courses  in  this  department  contribute  to  the  general  education  of  majors  in 
the  biological  sciences,  agronomy,  horticulture,  forestry,  animal  science,  pre-veterinary 
medicine,  dairy  science,  poultry  science,  and  education. 

CAREER  OPPORTUNITIES 

Students  are  prepared  for  teaching,  research,  technical,  promotional,  and  extension 
positions  in  colleges,  in  state  and  federal  governmental  agencies  and  research  insti- 
tutions, and  in  industry.  Since  the  most  attractive  positions  open  to  specialists  in 
plant  pathology  and  plant  genetics  increasingly  require  advanced  degrees,  students 
planning  to  major  in  these  areas  should  consult  the  head  of  the  department  as  early 
as  possible  in  their  college  careers  to  insure  selection  of  courses  that  will  furnish  an 
adequate  foundation  for  admission  to  graduate  school.  The  following  suggested 
courses  of  study  may  be  modified  with  departmental  approval  to  meet  the  needs  of 
individual  students. 

CONCENTRATION  IN  PLANT  PATHOLOGY 

Science   Option 

JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  YEARS 

Hours 
MAJOR:    Plant  Pathology  353  and  three  of  the  following:    Plant  Pathology 

356,  420,  423,  425,  426,  428,  429,  Genetics  358  .. 20 
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SCIENCE  SELECTIONS  FROM:  Microbiology  350,  461,  Biochemistry  451, 
Botany  375,  380,  Economics  312  or  Statistics  200,  Entomology  374, 

Genetics  358 25 

FIRST  MINOR:  May  be  in  any  one  department  of  the  University     ...     10 

SECOND  MINOR:  Must  be  in  the  College  of  Agriculture 10 

ELECTIVES:  Selected  with  departmental  approval  (Classics  310,  German, 
French,  or  Spanish  103-104,  Philosophy  258,  Psychology  101  recom- 
mended)      40 

CONCENTRATION  IN  PLANT  PATHOLOGY 

Administration   Option 

JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  YEARS 

Hours 
MAJOR:   Plant  Pathology  353  and  three  of  the  following:   Plant  Pathology 

356,  420,  423,  425,  426,  428,  429,  Genetics  358 20 

AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS:   304,  408,  467 15 

BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION:  Accounting  107,  108,  109,  Marketing  360, 

Management  370 19 

SCIENCE    SELECTIONS    FROM:    Microbiology   350,    Biochemistry   451, 

Botany     375,     380,     Economics     105,     Entomologv     374,     Mathematics 

101,   253,   Sociology  433 ' 10 

SPECIAL  REQUIREMENTS:  Agricultural  Economics  469  or  Finance  330, 

Mathematics  200  or  Economics  312 10 

ELECTIVES:     Selected    with    departmental    approval     (Accounting    315, 

Psychology  101  recommended) 30 

CONCENTRATION  IN  GENETICS 

Science   Option 

JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  YEARS 

Hours 

MAJOR:  Genetics  358,  401,  402,  404 20 

SCIENCE  SELECTIONS  FROM:  Microbiology^  350,  461,  Biochemistry  451, 
Botany  375,  380,  Economics   105,  Entomology  374,  Mathematics 

374,  Plant  Pathology  353 25 

FIRST  MINOR:  May  be  in  any  one  department  of  the  University     ....     10 

SECOND  MINOR :   Must  be  in  the  College  of  Agriculture 10 

ELECTIVES:  Selected  with  departmental  approval  (Classics  310,  German, 
French,  or  Spanish  102-104,  Management  370,  Philosophy  258,  Psychol- 
ogy  101   recommended)        40 

CONCENTRATION  IN  GENETICS 

Administration   Option 

JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  YEARS 

Hours 
MAJOR:  Genetics  358,  401,  402,  404 20 
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AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS:   304,  408,  467 15 

BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION:  Accounting  107.  108,  109,  Marketing  360, 

Management  370 19 

SCIENCE  SELECTIONS  FROM:  Microbiology  350,  Biochemistry  451,  Bot- 
any 375,  380,  Economics  112,  Entomology  374,  Mathematics  100, 
253,  Sociology  433 10 

SPECIAL  REQUIREMENTS:  Agricultural  Economics  469  or  Finance  330, 

Mathematics  200  or  Economics  312 10 

ELECTIVES:  Selected  with  departmental  approval  (Accounting  315,  Psy- 
chology 101  recommended) 30 

DEPARTMENT  OF  POULTRY  SCIENCE  (PS) 

(Livestock-Poultry  Building,  South  Campus) 

Division  Chairman  and  Head:  McCartney.  Staff.  Edwards,  Fuller,  Garren,  Huston, 
Howarth,  Noles,  Reid,  Washburn,  Wheeler;  Associate  Staff:  Richey,  Schmittle,  Marks, 
Tumlin 

The  courses  in  the  Poultry  Science  Department  are  designed  to  prepare  the  stu- 
dent  for  work  in  the  poultry  industry,  its  allied  fields,  and  to  pursue  graduate  study. 

CAREER  OPPORTUNITIES 

Students  who  major  in  this  department  receive  training  that  will  prepare  them  for 
work  in  the  following  fields: 

1.  Commercial  poultry  production. 

2.  The  feed  industry:  diet  formulation,  sales  and  service  and  quality  control. 

3.  The  processing  industry :  plant  operation  and  personnel  management. 

4.  Experiment  Station  and  Extension  specialist. 

5.  The  hatchery  business:    Incubation  and  hatching  egg  production. 

6.  Advance  study  leading  to  the  M.S.  and  Ph.D.  degrees  in  the  fields  of  poultry 
nutrition,  genetics,  market  products  technology,  disease  and  parasites,  and  physi- 
ology. 

RESEARCH  LABORATORIES 

The  Southern  Regional  Poultry  Genetics  Laboratory  is  located  at  the  University 
of  Georgia.  Here  the  results  of  research  in  poultry  breeding  at  the  13  Southern 
Experiment  Stations  and  Puerto  Rico  are  brought  together  for  evaluation  and  com- 
parison. This  activity  focuses  the  attention  of  poultry  breeders  all  over  the  country 
on  the  University  of  Georgia  and  its  poultry  program. 

Students  majoring  in  poultry  have  opportunities  for  experience  in  poultry 
disease  diagnosis.  Facilities  for  the  study  and  diagnosis  of  diseases  include  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia  Poultry  Disease  Research  Center,  The  Southeastern  Poultry 
Research  Laboratory  and  The  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 

The  poultry  industry  in  Georgia  ranks  first  among  the  agricultural  enterprises 
which  bring  the  greatest  cash  income  to  the  farmers.  The  demand  for  well  trained 
men  in  poultry  far  exceeds  the  number  of  graduates.  The  industry  is  growing 
constantly  and  as  it  grows  the  demand  for  trained  men  also  increases. 
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CONCENTRATION  IN  POULTRY  SCIENCE 
FRESHMAN  AND  SOPHOMORE  YEARS 

Poultry  Science  majors  should  include  Mathematics  101,  Chemistry  223,  and  Physics 
127  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  Core  Curriculum  for  the  B.S.A.  degree. 

Science  Option 

JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  YEARS 

Hours 
MAJOR:   Poultry  Science  371,  373,  375,  379  and  an  additional  10  hours  in 

poultry  science 26 

FIRST  MINOR :  Any  department  in  the  College  of  Agriculture 10 

SECOND  MINOR:   Chemistry  341,  280 10 

SCIENCE  REQUIREMENTS:    Microbiology  350,  Genetics  358,  Poultry 
Science  358  and  380  and  15  other  hours  on  the  list  approved  science 

selections 35 

GENERAL  ELECTIVES 24 

CONCENTRATION  IN  POULTRY  SCIENCE 

Administration  Option 

JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  YEARS 

Hours 
MAJOR:   Poultry  Science  371,  373,  375,  379  and  an  additional  10  hours  in 

poultry  science 26 

AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS:  304,  300,  467 15 

BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION:    Accounting   107,  Management  370  and 

an  additional  12  hours  selected  with  departmental  approval 20 

SCIENCE  REQUIREMENTS:  Microbiology  350,  Genetics  358,  and  Poultry 

Science  358  and  380 20 

SPECIAL  REQUIREMENTS:   Mathematics  200  or  357  or  Economics  312, 

Agricultural  Economics  469  or  Finance  330 10 

ELECTIVES:    Selected  with  departmental  approval 14 

II.  BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  AGRICULTURAL 
ENGINEERING  (AEN) 

(Agricultural  Engineering  Center,  South  Campus) 

Division  Chairman  and  Head:  Brown.  Staff:  Allison,  Bonnicksen,  Chesness,  Clark, 
Cobb,  Harris,  Howell,  McLendon,  Perry,  Ratterree,  Reed,  Rice,  Rodgers,  Smith, 
White,  Wilson. 

Agricultural  Engineering  is  the  branch  of  the  engineering  profession  that  con- 
cerns itself  with  the  problems  of  agriculture  which  are  engineering  in  nature.  Modern 
agriculture  with  its  emphasis  on  diversity,  automation,  efficiency,  quality,  and 
abundant  production  presents  an  increasingly  large  variety  of  complex  engineering 
problems.  In  answer  to  this  and  similar  challenges,  modern  science  and  technology 
have  produced  advanced  concepts  of  energy  conversion,  new  materials  and  new 
manufacturing  techniques,  and  have  greatly  extended  man's  ability  to  control 
environment. 
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Thus  far  Agricultural  Engineers  have  brought  engineering  to  agriculture  by 
introducing  into  the  industry  the  use  of  mobile  mechanical  power,  electrical  energy 
with  its  related  controls  and  equipment,  new  structural  designs,  environmental  con- 
trol and  new  policies  and  techniques  in  land  and  water  use.  In  addition,  there  have 
been  applications  of  solar  energy,  atomic  energy,  electromagnetic  radiations  and  the 
advancements  in  the  science  and  art  of  engineering  systems  design  as  applied  to  the 
handling,  storage,  processing,  and  marketing  of  agricultural  products. 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING  PROGRAM 

The  courses  comprising  the  four-year  professional  curriculum  —  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Agricultural  Engineering  —  provide  well  balanced  training  in  the  basic  sciences, 
engineering  sciences,  engineering  design  and  analysis,  and  in  the  humanistic  and 
social  sciences.  The  curriculum  is  accredited  by  the  Engineer's  Council  for  Profes- 
sional Development.  The  department  also  offers  a  program  of  graduate  study  leading 
to  the  degree  Master  of  Science.  The  graduate  program  places  emphasis  upon 
advanced  study  in  science  and  engineering  and  upon  the  methods  and  practices  of 
research. 

CO-OP  PLAN 

A  Cooperative  Plan  is  available  to  engineering  students.  The  Co-op  student  alter- 
nates work  and  academic  quarters  and  is  eligible  to  enter  this  plan  after  having 
completed  a  minimum  of  five  academic  quarters. 

CAREER  OPPORTUNITIES 

The  need  for  trained  engineers  continues  to  increase  from  year  to  year,  and  B.S.A.E. 
graduates  are  engaged  in  a  variety  of  activities.  In  general  their  occupations  are 
about  as  follows:  50%  are  in  industry  with  machinery  companies,  feed  manufac- 
turers, electric  power  suppliers,  building  material  suppliers,  etc.;  15%  are  in  govern- 
ment service  with  the  SCS,  ARS,  AMS  activities  of  USD  A;  10%  are  engaged  in 
teaching,  research,  or  extension  at  colleges  and  universities;  17%  are  self-employed 
either  as  consultants,  contractors,  or  sales  engineers;  and  8%  choose  a  career  in  some 
branch  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

CURRICULUM  IN  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

FRESHMAN 

FALL 

Hours 
Eng'r.  Graphics 

AEN    109    5 

Composition,  Eng.  101  .  .  5 
Intro,  to  Calculus, 

MAT  116 5 

Phys.  Ed,  PED   1    1 


FALL 

Hours 

Calculus,  MAT  255    ....  5 

Physics,   PCS    127    5 

Humanities   Elective    ....  5 
Engrg.  Measurements 

AEN   121    2 

Phys.  Ed,  PED  2 1 


WINTER 

Hours 
Chemistry,  CHM  121  ...  5 
Composition,  ENG  102  .  5 
Anal.  Geom.  and  Cal. 

MAT  253  5 

Phys.  Ed,  PED  1    1 

Seminar,  AEN  190 1 

SOPHOMORE 

WINTER 

Hours 

Physics,  PCS  128 5 

Social  Sci.  Electives 10 

Phys.  Ed,  PED  2 1 


SPRING 

Hours 

Chemistry,  CHM  122   ...  5 

Social   Sci.   Electives    ....  5 

Calculus,  MAT  254    ....  5 

Engr.  Mat'l,  AEN  120   .  2 

Phys.  Ed,  PED  1    1 


SPRING 

Hours 

Speech,  SPC  109 5 

Biology    101    5 

Social  Sci.  Elective 5 

Basic  Instrm,  AEN  122.  .  1 

Phys.  Ed,  PED  2 1 
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FALL 

Hours 

Statics,  AEN  350    5 

Digital  Computers 

AEN  342    3 

Elec.  Circuits,  AEN  385  .    5 
Dif.   Eq.,  MAT  401    5 


FALL 

Hours 

Unit  Proc.  AEN  381 3 

Struct.    Design,    AEN    371  5 
Phys.  Properties, 

AEN  345    5 

System  Anal.,  AEN  357   .  3 

Engr.  Math,  AEN  341    ..  3 


JUNIOR 
WINTER 


Hours 
...5 


Dynamics,  AEN  351    . 
Thermodynamics, 

AEN  373    5 

E.  E.  Mach.  Lab., 

AEN  389    2 

Str.  of  Mat., 

AEN  355    5 

SENIOR 

WINTER 

Hours 
Mgt.  of  Plant  Envir., 

AEN  361    5 

Prin.  of  Soils,  AGY  210  .    5 

Engr.  Electives 5 

Energy  Conversion, 

AEN  362    5 


SPRING 

Hours 

Fluid  Mech.,  AEN  356  .  .  5 

Heat  Transfer,  AEN  374  .  5 

Electronics,  AEN  387   ...  5 
Str.  of  Matl.  Lab. 

AEN  355A 2 


SPRING 

Hours 
Mgt.  of  An.  Envir., 

AEN  390    3 

Engr.    Electives    5 

Engr.   Econ.,  Specs., 

Contracts,  AEN  394   .  .    5 
Soil  &  W.  Engr., 

AEN  325    5 


Total  requirements  are  205  hours,  exclusive  of  the  required  courses  in  Physical  Educa- 
tion 1-2.  Students  electing  advanced  ROTC  may  not  use  such  courses  in  fulfillment  of 
the  degree  requirements. 

Engineering  electives  will  be  satisfied  by  choosing  two  of  the  following  groupings; 
AEN  329  and  376;  AEN  363  and  364;  AEN  398  and  399;  AEN  380  and  381;  AEN 
326  and  327;  MAT  459,  STA  500,  or  PCS  229  may  be  substituted  for  one  of  the  above 
groupings  and/or  for  the  5  hours  consisting  of  AEN  120,  121,  122. 

The  Humanities  Elective  should  be  either  HIS  100,  ENG  121  or  HIS  111.  The 
Social  Science  Electives  will  be  satisfied  by  selecting  any  two  of  the  following  pairs: 
AEC  210,  300— POL  101,  HIS  100— HIS  111,  112— SOC  105.  PSY  101—  ECN  112, 
POL  101. 


AGRICULTURAL  MECHANIZATION 

TECHNOLOGY  PROGRAM 

(BSA  Degree) 

The  Agri-business  Mechanization  Program  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Agriculture  with  emphasis  on  the  needs  of  agri-business.  The  program 
stresses  the  application  of  established  principles  and  techniques  of  engineering,  agri- 
cultural science,  and  commerce  to  the  broad  industry  of  agriculture.  The  senior  division 
studies  are  divided  equally  between  mechanization  technology,  agricultural  science  and 
business  science. 

The  graduates  of  the  program  are  prepared  to  assume  responsible  positions  in 
agri-business  and  to  provide  leadership  in  our  society.  Job  opportunities  exist  in  indus- 
try, public  service  and  government  as  well  as  self  employment. 

CURRICULUM  IN  AGRICULTURAL  MECHANIZATION 

TECHNOLOGY 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

College  Algebra 5         Trigonometry    5  Anal.  Geom.  &  Cal 5 

English  Gram.  &  Comp.   .    5         Gen.   Chemistry  I    5         Gen.  Chemistry  II 5 

U.S.  &  Ga.  History 5         American  Gov't 5         Bus.  &  Prof.  Speech    ....    5 
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SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

English  Composition   ....  5 

Physics   (mechanics)    ....  5 

Soc.  Sci.  Elective 5 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

Bldgs.  &  Equip 3 

Applied   Graphics    5 

Prin.  of  Accounting 3 

Prin.  of  Soils    5 


SENIOR  YEAR 

Farm  Power  &  Mach.   ...  3 

Business  Law    5 

Hydraulics  in  Agr 5 

Econ.  of  Agriculture 

or  Agriculture    5 


Humanistic 5 

Physics  (Wave,  Elec.)    ...    5 
Soc.  Sci.  Elective 5 


Drainage,  irrigation  and 

Erosion    3 

Const.  Materials  &  Tool 

Processes    5 

Prin.  of  Management   ...  5 

Field  Crop  Prod 3 


Materials  Handling  & 

Processing     5 

Prin.  of  Marketing 5 

Util.  of  Elec.  Power 5 

Agriculture 3 


Elective  (Major  Field)    .  .    5 

Prin.  of  Biology 5 

Elective  (Major  Field)    .  .    5 


Farm  Electrification    ....  3 

Structures  &  Envir 5 

Business  Finance    5 

Agriculture  Econ.  or 

Agriculture 5 


Market  Promotion 5 

Production  and  Harvest- 
ing Technology    5 

Elective     2 

ELective     5 


The  total  requirements  for  graduation  are  195  quarter  hours.  Students  electing  ad- 
vanced ROTC  may  not  use  such  courses  in  fulfillment  of  the  degree  requirements. 
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DIVISIONS 

DEPARTMENTS 

DEGREES 

Classics 

JkNGUAGE  AND 
LITERATURE 

Comparative  Literature 

English 

1 

Germanic  and  Slavic  Languages 

Romance  Languages 

Economics 

Geography 

SOCIAL 
SCIENCES 

History 

A.B.                              | 

Philosophy  and  Religion 

Political  Science 

Sociology  and  Anthropology 

Chemistry 

COLLEGE  OF 
ARTS  &  SCIENCES 

PHYSICAL 
SCIENCES 

Geology 

Mathematics 

Physics  and  Astronomy 

Statistics 

A.B.  or  B.S., 

B.S.  in  Chemistry 

Microbiology 

B.S.  in  Physics 

BIOLOGICAL 
SCIENCES 

Biochemistry 

Botany 

Entomology 

Psychology 

Zoology 

B.F.A.  or  A.B. 

Art 

1 

FINE  ARTS 

~ 

Music 

B.M.,  B.F.A,  or  A.B. 

1 

Drama  and  Theatre 

R  F  A     or    A  R 

Speech 

^Nai                    1 

COMBINED  DEGREES 

B.S.-M.D. 

B.S.-D.V.M. 

B.S.-B.S.  in  Engineering 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

Provisions  for  professional  teaching 
certificates  in  all  divisions  of  Arts 
and  Sciences. 

PRE-PROFESSIONAL  PROGRAMS 

A.B. -Social  Work                Nursing 
Pre-Law                                Pre-Dentistry 
Pre-Seminary                        Pre-Optometry 
Pre- Pharmacy                      Pre- Physical 
Pre-Veterinary  Medicine           Therapy 
B  S  -Medical  Technology 
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The  Franklin  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences 

H.  BOYD  McWHORTER,  B.S.,  M.A,  Ph.D.,  Dean 
RICHARD  LEE  DANGLE,  B.S.,  M.S..  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Dean 
CHARLES  WILLIAM  JAMES,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Dean 
CHARLES  ELDRIDGE  WYNES,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Dean 
CALVIN  DUBOIS  HASBROUCK,  JR.,  B.M.,  M.M.,  Assistant  to  Dean 
CARLTON  NEWTON  MELL,  JR.,  B.B.A.,  Financial  Assistant  to  Dean 

General  Information 

The  objective  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  to  offer  the  student  a  liberal 
education,  providing  a  background  in  all  of  the  basic  academic  disciplines  and 
fields  of  human  knowledge  before  he  begins  advanced  work  in  his  specialty.  The 
College  strives  to  develop  the  student's  resourcefulness  to  enable  him  to  adapt  to 
changing  conditions  and  to  approach  problems  intelligently.  The  College  also  pro- 
vides the  student  an  opportunity  to  concentrate  in  fields  of  study  that  may  form  a 
foundation  for  various  professional  pursuits. 

CURRICULA 

The  curricula  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
years,  except  for  a  few  elective  courses,  are  fairly  uniform  and  are  required  of  all 
students.  In  the  junior  and  senior  years,  concentration  in  one  or  more  of  several 
fields  of  study  is  required.  These  fields  of  concentration  are : 

DIVISION  OF  BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES:  The  departments  of  Biochemistry, 
Botany,  Entomology,  Microbiology,  Psychology,  and  Zoology. 

DIVISION  OF  FINE  ARTS!  The  departments  of  Art,  Drama  and  Theatre,  Mu- 
sic, and  Speech. 

DIVISION  OF  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE:  The  departments  of 
Classics,  Comparative  Literature,  English,  Germanic  and  Slavic  Languages,  and 
Romance  Languages. 

DIVISION  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCES:  The  departments  of  Economics,  Geog- 
raphy, History,  Philosophy  and  Religion,  Political  Science,  Sociology  and  Anthro- 
pology. 

DIVISION  OF  PHYSICAL  SCIENCES:  The  departments  of  Chemistry, 
Geology,  Mathematics,  Physics  and  Astronomy,  and  Statistics. 

FACILITIES 

The  facilities  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  include  many  buildings  on  both  the 
North  and  South  Campuses  with  adequate  classrooms  and  laboratories  for  teaching  the 
wide  variety  of  subjects  offered  by  the  College.  On  North  Campus  near  the  Main 
Library  are  the  Visual  Arts  Building,  Moore  College  Building,  Park  Hall,  Fine  Arts 
Building,  Meigs  Hall,  Bishop  House,  LeConte  Hall,  Peabody  Hall  and  the  New  College 
Building.  On  South  Campus  the  College  occupies  much  of  the  Science  Center,  and  the 
Graduate  Studies  Research  Building  in  which  the  Science  Library  is  also  located. 
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DEGREES  OFFERED 

The  following  degrees  are  offered  by  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences : 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS,  for  which  the  major  division  may  be  Language  and 

Literature,  Social  Sciences,  Biological  Sciences,  Physical  Sciences,  or  Fine  Arts. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE,  for  which  the  major  division  must  be  Physical 

Sciences  or  Biological  Sciences. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  CHEMISTRY,  for  which  the  major  subject 
must  be  Chemistry. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  PHYSICS,  for  which  the  major  subject  must 
be  Physics. 

BACHELOR  OF  FINE  ARTS,  for  which  the  major  division  must  be  Fine  Arts. 

BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC,  for  which  the  major  subject  must  be  Music. 

Combined  Degree  Programs 

In  the  combined  degree  programs  offered  by  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in 
cooperation  with  other  schools  and  colleges,  a  student  of  superior  scholastic  stand- 
ing may,  after  three  years  of  work  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  be  accepted 
for  study  in  a  professional  school.  After  satisfactory  completion  of  the  prescribed 
program,  the  student  may  receive  an  A.B.  or  B.S.  degree.  He  may  then  continue 
to  work  toward  the  degree  in  his  chosen  field. 
The  following  combined  degree  programs  are  offered : 

Bachelor  of  Science  and  Doctor  of  Medicine,  offered  in  cooperation  with  the 
Medical  College  of  Georgia. 

Bachelor  of  Science  and  Doctor  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  offered  in  cooperation 
with  the  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine  at  the  University. 

Bachelor  of  Science  and  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Engineering,  offered  in  coopera- 
tion with  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology. 

Pre-Professional  Programs 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  also  offers  pre-professional  programs  as  a  founda- 
tion for  study  in  the  fields  listed  below.  For  further  information  on  these  programs  see 
Pre-Professional  Programs  at  the  end  of  this  section. 
Dentistry,  Optometry  or  Physical  Therapy 
Law 

Medicine 
Nursing 
Pharmacy 
Social  Work 
Theology 
Veterinary  Medicine 

GRADUATE  STUDY 

Students  interested  in  graduate  work  are  advised  to  consult  with  the  head  of  the 
department  in  which  the  student  is  majoring.  Complete  information  on  graduate 
degrees  and  admission  requirements  are  found  in  the  Graduate  School  Bulletin. 
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THREE- YEAR  MASTER'S  DEGREE  PROGRAM 

The  University  has  a  Three- Year  Master's  Degree  Program  designed  for  students  who 
plan  to  become  college  teachers.  It  combines  the  junior  and  senior  years  of  under- 
graduate work  and  the  first  year  of  graduate  study  into  one  educational  experience. 
This  program  aims  to  prepare  the  student  for  junior  college  teaching  immediately  and 
to  lay  the  foundations  for  further  doctoral  work. 

A  limited  number  of  assistantships  are  available  for  students  who  have  successfully 
participated  in  the  undergraduate  portion  of  this  program.  These  assistantships  are 
awarded  on  a  competitive  basis  at  the  end  of  the  senior  year  and  carry  a  nine  month's 
stipend  for  a  graduate  study  at  the  master's  level.  The  recipients  assume  a  service  obliga- 
tion in  the  University's  tutorial  program  which  provides  tutorial  assistance  to  under- 
graduate students.  Participants  thus  have  an  opportunity  of  gaining  teaching  experience 
while  pursuing  their  study  for  the  master's  degree. 

Interested  students  should  apply  to  Dr.  Lothar  L.  Tresp,  Director,  Three-Year 
Master's  Degree  Program,  Old  College. 

HONORS  PROGRAM 

DIRECTOR:  Lothar  L.  Tresp 

Counselors:  Richard  C.  Hazen,  George  B.  Martin.  A.B.  degree  programs;  Gayther 
Plummer,  Mark  Rich,  B.S.  degree  programs;  Robert  S.  Wheeler,  B.S.A.,  B.L.A.,  degree 
programs;  Richard  S.  Scott,  B.B.A.  degree  programs;  Lester  D.  Stephens,  B.S.  Ed.  de- 
gree programs;  Reid  J.  Parker,  B.S.F.  degree  programs;  Mary  Speirs,  B.S.  H.  Ec.  degree 
programs;  Richard  E.  O'Brien,  A.B. J.  degree  programs. 

The  Honors  Program  at  the  University  of  Georgia  was  inaugurated  in  1960. 
Its  primary  goals  are  to  provide  the  superior  undergraduate  student  with  intellectual 
opportunities  beyond  the  scope  generally  found  in  the  lecture  halls  of  a  large  univer- 
sity :  smaller  and  enriched  classes,  direct  and  personal  contact  with  top  faculty  members, 
greater  curriculum  flexibility,  and  the  ability  to  strike  out  on  his  own  in  intellectual 
pursuits.  Although  most  Honors  courses  and  other  instructional  services  are  offered 
in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  in  the  College  of  Business  Administration, 
the  Honors  Program  is  open  to  all  students  in  the  University  who  qualify  for  admis- 
sion and  wish  to  participate  in  Honors  work. 

Admission  to  the  Honors  Program  is  by  invitation.  Beginning  freshmen  are 
invited  on  the  basis  of  high  school  grades  and  scores  on  the  College  Entrance  Exam- 
ination. Usually  students  who  score  above  1200  and  have  a  high  school  average  of 
B+  and  better  may  expect  success  in  the  Program.  Willingness  to  participate  and  to 
engage  in  good  hard  work  is  a  better  guarantee  for  success  than  unmotivated  genius. 
Students  who  are  not  invited  as  entering  freshmen  and  who,  after  attending  the 
University  for  a  quarter  or  more,  can  show  a  general  average  of  3.5  or  better  may 
request  admission  to  the  Honors  Program.  Transfer  students  from  other  universities 
and  colleges  who  wish  to  join  the  Honors  Program  should  write  to  the  Director  of 
the  Program  and  request  a  personal  interview. 

Students  admitted  to  the  Honors  Program  may  elect  participation  in  special 
sections  of  the  beginning  courses  of  the  basic  curricula  required  by  the  various  schools 
and  colleges.  These  sections  are  limited  in  size  and  are  taught  in  seminar  fashion. 
They  are  taught  by  the  more  experienced  members  of  the  faculty,  are  enriched  in 
content,  and  are  pitched  at  the  level  of  the  students  of  superior  ability.  Successful 
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completion  of  the  Junior  Division  Honors  Program  will  normally  involve  the  taking 
of  a  minimum  of  six  Honors  courses,  with  at  least  one  course  in  each  of  the  three 
general  divisions — the  humanities,  the  natural  sciences,  and  the  social  sciences — and 
the  achievement  of  an  Honors  average  of  3.5  and  a  general  cumulative  average  of 
3.3.  Students  who  complete  this  program  are  awarded  the  Junior  Division  Honors 
Program  Certificate. 

There  is  no  specific  Honors  load  per  quarter  in  Honors  work.  Honors  students 
should,  however,  try  to  take  at  least  one  Honors  course  each  quarter  in  order  to  keep 
participation  in  the  Program  current.  There  is  no  upper  limit  except  that  imposed  by 
college  or  university  regulations.  Thus,  a  student  could  take  two  or  three  five-hour 
Honors  courses  each  quarter  if  he  feels  he  can  handle  the  work. 

In  addition  to  courses  offered  to  satisfy  junior  division  requirements  there  are 
a  number  of  senior  division  Honors  courses  and  several  interdepartmental  colloquia 
most  of  which  will  satisfy  individual  requirements  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
but  which  are  also  frequently  taken  for  elective  credit.  Recently  course  credits  for  Inde- 
pendent Reading  and/or  Projects  and  for  an  Honors  Thesis  were  added  which  allow 
a  senior  division  Honors  student  to  pursue  independent  study  under  the  personal 
guidance  of  a  professor  in  whose  special  area  of  interest  the  study  project  falls.  Two 
further  possibilities  to  achieve  greater  curriculum  flexibility  are  the  opportunity  for 
Honors  students  to  take  examinations  in  courses  which  they  feel  they  have  mastered 
without  having  attended  class  and  to  participate  in  the  graduate  sections  of  senior 
division  courses  in  their  major  discipline  for  Honors  credit. 

Completion  of  the  senior  division  Honors  Program  entitles  the  student  to  gradu- 
ate with  special  Honors  which  will  be  recorded  on  the  student's  graduation  diploma, 
his  permanent  record  and  on  the  graduation  program. 

Students  interested  in  Honors  work  should  apply  at  the  Honors  Program  Office. 

ADVANCED  PLACEMENT 

Students  who  enter  the  University  with  eood  records  on  the  Advanced  Placement 
Program  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  are  given  credit  for  the  courses 
which  they  have  had  on  this  program  and  are  placed  in  advanced  courses  in  the  re- 
spective subjects. 

In  addition  to  the  program  of  the  CEEB,  the  University  has  its  own  Advanced 
Placement  Program,  by  which  qualified  freshmen  can  exempt  elementary  courses  in 
chemistry,  English,  mathematics,  foreign  languages,  political  science,  and  biology. 
In  each  of  these  subjects,  freshmen  may  get  college  credit  for  the  courses  which 
they  exempt  by  examination  if  they  score  sufficiently  high.  Advanced  Placement 
Examinations  are  given  during  Summer  Orientation  for  Freshmen. 

Students  are  encouraged  to  exempt  elementary  courses  and  iro  on  to  more 
advanced  work  in  all  areas  in  which  they  are  qualified  to  do  so. 


Degree  Requirements 


All  students  should  acquaint  themselves  with  degree  requirements  applicable  to  all 
schools  and  colleges  of  the  University  as  set  down  in  the  General  Information  section 
of  this  catalogue.  The  minimum  requirement  for  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
is  195  quarter  hours. 
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ACADEMIC  ADVISERS 

Each  undergraduate  student  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  assigned  a 
faculty  member  who  will  be  his  academic  adviser.  The  assignment  is  made  according 
to  the  expressed  academic  interests  of  the  student.  The  adviser  assists  the  student  in 
registration,  and  is  available  to  counsel  with  the  student  about  his  study  methods, 
progress,  plans,  and     any  other  matters  related  to  his  academic  program. 

Each  student  is  scheduled  for  a  conference  with  his  adviser  at  least  once  each 
quarter.  At  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year,  the  student  is  referred  to  the  appropriate 
department  for  counseling  concerning  his  senior  division  work. 

SELECTING  A  MAJOR 

On  or  before  registering  for  the  junior  year,  the  student  must  select  the  degree  for 
which  he  is  a  candidate,  the  division  of  the  College  in  which  he  will  take  his  major 
work,  and  the  subject  in  this  division  in  which  he  expects  to  major. 

The  professor  in  charge  of  the  student's  major  subject  is  known  as  the  student's 
major  professor.  All  courses  constituting  the  student's  major  division  program,  must 
be  approved  by  this  adviser.  This  program  becomes  a  requirement  for  the  degree 
when  it  is  approved  by  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  To  be  official, 
all  approvals  must  be  in  writing  and  filed  in  the  Registrar's  records. 

MAJORS  IN  FOREIGN  AREAS 

On  the  advice  of  their  major  professor,  students  may  select  majors  dealing  with 
specific  areas  outside  the  continental  United  States.  This  option  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide both  a  cultural  background  and  more  intensive  study  of  foreign  areas  than  is 
possible  within  a  major  taken  exclusively  in  a  single  department,  and  an  under- 
graduate preparation  for  advanced  studies  in  foreign  areas  or  international  relations. 
The  student  desiring  to  concentrate  in  a  foreign  area  should  major  in  one  of  the 
following  subjects:  economics,  geography,  history,  foreign  languages,  or  political 
science.  He  should  consult  with  the  major  professor  in  one  of  the  above  depart- 
ments to  select  courses  from  related  departments.  A  minimum  of  20  hours  of  courses 
numbered  200  or  above  must  be  taken  in  the  major,  and  elective  courses  should  be 
taken  in  related  fields.  All  other  requirements  for  the  A.B.  degree  must  be  met.  It 
is  strongly  recommended  that  the  student  complete  10  hours  in  one  modern  foreign 
language  in  courses  numbered  200  or  above  which  emphasize  speaking  and  writing. 

CANDIDACY  FOR  A  DEGREE 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  reserves  the  right  to  refuse  candidacy  for  a  degree 
to  any  student,  regardless  of  the  number  of  hours  of  credit  the  student  may  have, 
if  he  has  failed  to  satisfy  all  specified  junior  division  courses  required  in  freshman 
and  sophomore  years,  except  those  in  Item  4C,  page  93,  or  if  he  has  failed  to  meet 
requirements  regarding  the  Georgia  Constitution  and  American  and  Georgia  history. 
After  a  student  has  earned  135  academic  hours  and  has  met  the  qualifications 
required  for  the  candidacy  for  a  degree,  he  should  apply  for  graduation  in  the 
Registrar's  Office.  This  should  be  done  three  quarters  before  graduation. 

TRANSFER  STUDENTS 

Students  transferring  from  any  of  the  junior  colleges  or  other  units  of  the  Uni- 
versity System  to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  are  given  full  credit  for  all  regular 
curriculum  work  completed  with  satisfactory  grades.  Any  portion  of  the  University 
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System  Core  Curriculum  which  has  not  been  completed  during  the  freshman  and 
sophomore  years  will  have  to  be  completed  after  the  transfer. 

ACADEMIC  WORK  LOAD 

The  normal  load  of  work  is  16  academic  hours,  except  in  a  few  programs  in  which 
18  hours  are  required.  For  the  conditions  under  which  extra  hours  may  be  taken, 
see  General  Information  section. 

ELECTIVE  COURSES 

For  all  degrees  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  all  courses  in  the  University  are 
open  as  electives.  Not  more  than  fifteen  elective  hours  credit  will  be  allowed  for 
professional  courses  in  the  professional  schools,  except  in  the  degrees  with  special 
provision  for  the  teaching  certificate. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Science  Degrees 

The  main  purpose  of  the  curricula  for  these  degrees  is  to  provide  the  student  with 
a  broad  grounding  in  the  basic  fields  of  human  knowledge,  to  aid  in  developing  an 
appreciation  for  cultural  pursuits,  and  to  prepare  the  student  for  advanced  study 
in  the  various  liberal  arts  fields  and  for  matriculation  in  graduate  and  professional 
schools. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  BACHELOR 
OF  ARTS  DEGREE 

Advisers:  Phyllis  Barrow,  Leroy  Cebik,  Oliver  Coleman,  Imogene  Dean,  John  Glass, 
Ray  Gotko,  James  Harris,  Jackson  Kesler,  Doris  McNeal,  John  McNew,  Robert  Payne, 
Robert  Peddycoart,  Richard  Rea,  Lindsey  Rogers,  Phinizy  Spalding,  John  Vogt,  Eliza- 
beth Watkins  and  Mary  E.  Willis. 

FRESHMAN  AND  SOPHOMORE  YEARS 

Hours  Hours 

English  101-102 10  Science 20 

Mathematics  116  or  Mathematics  (See  Item  2B) 

100  and  either  Mathematics  Literature 10 

101,  200,  235  or  Philosophy  (See  Item  IB) 

258 10  History  111-112 10 

Political  Science   101      ....      5  Social  Studies 15 

Foreign  Language  103-104     .     .  10                       (See  Item  4C) 

(See  Item  ID)  Physical  Education  1-2    ....    6 

JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  YEARS 

93  or  more  hours  of  required  and  elective  junior  and  senior  division  courses  to  give  a 
minimum  of  195  hours. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  BACHELOR 
OF  SCIENCE  DEGREE 

Advisers :  Charles  Blount,  William  Carlton,  LaFiece  Collins,  Barney  Daughtry,  Eugene 
Heric,  Jon  Nance,  Peter  Rice,  David  Shear,  Lestina  Tebo,  Charles  Uzes  and  John  J. 
White. 
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FRESHMAN  AND  SOPHOMORE  YEARS 

Hours  Hours 

English  101-102 10  Literature 10 

Mathematics  100  and  101,  (See  Item  IB) 

or   116 5-10  History  111-112 10      . 

Political  Science   101      .     .     .     .       5  Science  and/or  Mathematics  .     .     40 
Foreign  Language  103    ...     .       5  (See  Item  2B) 

(See  Item  ID)  Social   Studies 5 

Physical  Education  1-2  .     ...       6  (See  Item  4C) 

JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  YEARS 

88  or  more  hours  of  required  and  elective  junior  and  senior  division  courses  to  give  a 
minimum  of  195  hours. 

TOTAL  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  A.B. 
AND  B.S.  DEGREES 

(Unless  otherwise  specified  the  requirements  are  for  both  the  A.B.  and 

B.S.  degrees) 

Hours 

1.    LANGUAGE-LITERATURE 25-40 

A.  English  101-102         (10) 

A  grade  of  C  or  better  is  required  in  101  and  an  average 

of  2.0  is  required  in  the  two  courses. 

B.  Literature (10) 

Two  courses  from  the  following:  English  121-122,  "Western 
World  Literature";  or  French  201-202;  or  German  201-202; 

or  Italian  201-202;  or  Spanish  201-202. 

C.  Classical  Culture (10) 

This  requirement  is  for  Bachelor  of  Arts  students  only  and 

may  be  satisfied  by  one  10-hour  sequence  from  the  follow- 
ing: 

Classical  Culture  301-302. 

Honors  courses  (H-305  and  H-306)  may  substitute  for  the 

classical  culture  sequence.   Classical  Culture  456  or  457 

may  substitute  for  Classical  Culture  301  and  458  for  302. 

If  Latin  or  Greek  is  elected  to  meet  the  foreign  language 

requirement  (See  Item  D),  the  student  is  exempt  from  the 

classical  culture  requirement. 

D.  Foreign  Language (5-10) 

Requirements  for  A.B.  Students:  (10) 

Courses  103  and  104  in  a  modern  foreign  language  or  courses 

203  and  304  in  Greek  or  Latin  are  required. 

Requirements  for  B.S.  Students:  (5) 

Course  103  in  a  modern  foreign  language  or  course  203  in 
Greek  or  Latin  is  required. 
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College  Credit  by  Exemption  for  A.B.  and  B.S.  Students: 
A  student  continuing  a  foreign  language  taken  in  high  school 
will  be  placed  in  the  appropriate  course  on  the  basis  of  place- 
ment tests  and  other  pertinent  information.  If  a  student  is 
placed  in  104  he  will  receive  credit  for  103  (5  hours)  and  if 
he  is  placed  in  201  of  a  modern  foreign  language  he  will  re- 
ceive credit  for  103  and  104  (10  hours).  No  credit  will  be 
allowed  for  the  exemption  of  101  and  102,  but  college 
credit  earned  in  101  and  102  may  be  used  as  free  electives 
toward  graduation.  No  student  may  receive  credit  for  any 
course  which  is  a  prerequisite  to  a  course  for  which  he  has 
already  received  college  credit. 

If  a  student  is  placed  in  Greek  or  Latin  304,  he  will  receive 
credit  for  203  (5  hours)  and  if  he  is  placed  in  a  course  that 
is  more  advanced  than  304,  he  will  receive  credit  for  203 
and  304  ( 10  hours) .  No  credit  will  be  allowed  for  the  exemp- 
tion of  201  and  202  in  Greek  or  Latin,  but  college  credit 
earned  in  these  courses  may  be  used  as  free  electives  toward 
graduation.  No  student  may  receive  credit  for  any  course 
which  is  a  prerequisite  to  a  course  for  which  he  has  already 
received  college  credit. 

2.    SCIENCE-MATHEMATICS 30-50 

A.  Mathematics  and/or  Philosophy (10) 

For  A.B.  students:  Mathematics  116,  or  Mathematics  100 

and  one  course  from  the  following:   Mathematics  101,  200, 

235,  or  Philosophy  258. 

For  B.S.  students:  Mathematics  100  and  101,  or  116. 

B.  Science (20-40) 

For  A.B.  students:  (20  hours  of  which  10  must  be  with 
laboratory) . 

(a)  Biology   101-102  or  Botany   121-122 (10) 

(b)  Physical  Sciences  (10  hours  from  one  of  the  following)  :        (10) 

(1)  Physical  Science  101*  (or  Physics  127)  and  Chem- 
istry 111  (121)  or  Geography  104 

(2)  Chemistry  111**-112  (or  Chemistry  121-122) 

(3)  Geology  125-126 

(4)  Physics  127-128 

For  B.S.  students:    40  hours  of  science  or  30  hours  of 
science  plus  10  hours  of  mathematics,  as  follows: 

(a)  Biology  101-102***  or  Botany  121-  122 (10) 

(b)  Chemistry  121  or  Geography  104  and  Physical  Science 

101*  or  Physics  127 (10) 


♦Physical  Science   101   should  not  be  taken  if  further  work  in  physics  is  contemplated. 
•*A.B.  students,  other  than  chemistry-  and  pre-med;  may  take  Chemistry   111-112. 
h**Pre-medical  students  and  those  majoring  in  biology  should  take  Biology  101-102. 
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The  student   will   also   take   20  hours    (two    10  hour  se- 
quences) from  any  two  of  the  three  following  groups: 

(c)  Biological     Science    Division:     Botany     121-122     or 
Zoology  225-226  or  Biology  300,  and  301  or  302  .     .  (10) 

(d)  Physical    Science    Division:     Chemistry    121-122    or 
122-223  or  Geology  125-126  or  Physics  127-126  (137- 

138)   or  128-229   (138-239) (10) 

(e)  Mathematics   253-254 (10) 

3.  FINE  ARTS (5-6) 

Fine  Arts  300,  H-397,  H-399,  or  Art  300,  Drama  300,  Music 

300,  or  Art  317(3)  and  Music  343(3) .  This  is  a  requirement  for 
A.B.  students  and  is  an  elective  for  B.S.  students. 

4.  SOCIAL   SCIENCE 35-40 

A.  History  111-112 (10) 

B.  Political  Science   101 (5) 

C.  Social  Studies (20-25) 

For  A.B.  students:  (25  hours) 

Five  courses  from: 
Anthropology  102 
Economics  112,  113 
Geography  101  or  341 
History  251  or  252. 
Philosophy  104  or  305 
Psychology  101 
Religion  115 
Sociology  105 

For  B.S.  students:  (20  hours) 

Four  of  the  above  courses  or  three  of  the  above  courses 
plus  Fine  Arts  300,  Art  300,  Drama  300,  Music  300, 
or  Art  317  and  Music  343. 
Philosophy  459  may  replace  104  or  305. 

5.  MAJOR  (All  grades  must  be  2.0  or  above) 40 

The  major  consists  of  a  minimum  of  40  hours.  No  course  can 

be  used  to  satisfy  any  part  of  the  major  if  it  has  been  used 

to   satisfy   any   of   the   requirements   listed   under   Items    1-4 

above. 

These  40  hours  must  be  distributed  as  follows: 

A.  The  major  subject: 

A  minimum  of  20  hours  of  senior  division  courses  in  one  sub- 
ject. These  must  be  taken  after  admission  to  senior  division 
standing  and  in  residence. 

B.  The  major  division : 

In  addition  to  the  20  hours  listed  above,  the  student  must 
take  20  or  more  hours  either  in  the  major  subject  or  in  the 
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division  of  the  major.  At  least  10  of  these  hours  must  be  in 

senior  division  courses. 

The  major  professor  must  approve  all  of  the  40  hours  in  the 

major. 

For  the  A.B.  degree  the  major  may  be  in  any  division,  but 

for  the  B.S.  degree  the  major  must  be  in  either  the  biological 

or  physical  science  division.  By  special  action  of  the  dean 

and  the  major  professor  a  combined  divisional  major  may 

be  authorized. 

6.  REQUIRED  ELECTIVES 15 

None  of  these  can  be  in  any  subject  which  is  included  in 
the  40  hours  of  the  major,  but  they  may  be  taken  in  subjects 
that  are  in  the  same  division  as  the  major  subject  or  subjects. 

7.  FREE  ELECTIVES 

These  will  vary  as  needed  to  meet  (1)  a  minimum  of  195 
academic  hours,  (2)  all  residence  and  senior  division  re- 
quirements, and  (3)  any  scholastic  requirements,  such  as 
replacing  excess  1.0  grades  or  raising  the  academic  average. 
To  meet  these  requirements  the  number  of  electives  may 
exceed  20  hours  but  not  over  15  hours  of  professional  credit 
may  be  used. 

8.  TOTAL  ACADEMIC  HOURS   (Minimum) 195 

These  195  hours  include  basic  ROTC  and  Physical  Educa- 
tion 1-2.  Not  over  one-fourth  can  be  in  grades  below  2.0 
and  the  average  must  be  2.0  or  above. 

For  the  A.B.  and  B.S.  degree  with  provisions  for  a  teachers' 
certificate,  see  page  95. 

The  requirement  of  195  hours  is  for  the  regular  A.B.  and 
B.S.  degrees.  For  any  modification  of  these  degrees  and  for 
all  other  degrees,  it  will  be  necessary  to  check  the  curriculum 
of  the  particular  degree  in  order  to  determine  the  total  hours 
required. 

9.  RESIDENCE  REQUIREMENTS: 

A  minimum  of  90  quarter  hours  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  see  general  information. 

10.    SENIOR  DIVISION  REQUIREMENTS  for  all  degrees  in 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences : 

(a)  60  hours  of  senior  division  courses*  after  reaching 
senior  division  standing,  and 

(b)  45  hours,  after  senior  division  standing,  of  senior 
division  courses  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
while  in  residence  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
and 

*A  student  who  has  satisfied  the  language  requirement  for  his  degree  in  one  foreign  language 
may  count  the  courses  taken  during  his  junior  and  senior  years  in  any  other  foreign  language 
regardless  of  course  numbers  towards  his  senior  division  requirements. 
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(c)    30  hours  in  senior  division  courses  must  be  taken  in 
residence  during  the  three  quarters'  work  immediately 
preceding  graduation.  If  a  student  takes  more  than 
45  hours  during  his  last  three  quarters,  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  must  be  in  senior  division  courses 
taken  in  residence. 
Students  under  one  of  the  combined  programs  should  see  the 
curriculum  for  that  degree  concerning  residence  and  senior 
division  requirements. 

11.    SPECIAL    REQUIREMENTS    FOR    ALL    CANDIDATES 
FOR  A  DEGREE: 

A.  Examinations  on  the  Constitutions. 

See  page  39.  Students  transferring  credit  for  Political 
Science  101  from  institutions  outside  of  the  state  will  be 
required  to  pass  an  examination  on  the  Georgia  Constitution. 

B.  Examination   on    the   History   of   the   United    States   and 
Georgia. 

All  students  receiving  a  degree  from  the  University  of 
Georgia  are  required  to  pass  an  examination  on  the  history 
of  the  United  States  and  Georgia  (given  at  the  beginning 
of  the  freshman  year)  unless  credit  is  presented  in  (1)  His- 
tory 100  or  (2)  History  251-252  or  (3)  History  459  and  one 
other  course  in  American  history. 

C.  College  Level  Examination  Program.  See  General  Information 
Section. 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS  OR  BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 

With  Provisions  for  a  Professional  Certificate  for  Teaching  in 
Secondary  Schools 

A.B.  Advisers :  Elizabeth  Watkins  and  Lindsey  Rogers 
B.S.  Advisers:  Barney  A.  Daughtry  and  William  M.  Carlton 

The  requirements  for  either  degree  total  207-212  hours,  with  172-177  hours  to  be 
taken  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  a  minimum  of  35  hours  to  be  taken 
in  the  College  of  Education.  Students  must  have  their  program  approved  by  the 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  by  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Edu- 
cation by  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year.  All  students  must  make  application  for 
admission  to  teacher  education  as  described  in  the  College  of  Education  section. 

An  academic  average  of  at  least  2.2  is  required  for  admission  to  this  program. 
Students  who  fail  to  maintain  this  average  may  be  dropped  from  this  curriculum. 

REQUIREMENTS 

Same  as  for  the  A.B.  and  B.S.  degrees,  except 

(1)  Speech  108  is  required  in  lieu  of  five  hours  of  the  Social  Studies  Requirement, 

(2)  courses  selected  to  satisfy  the  Science  and  Social  Studies  Requirements  must  con- 
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form  with  the  appropriate  program  of  certification  as  listed  under  the  "College  of 
Education,"  and 

(3)   electives  must  include  Education  303,  304,  335,  336,  346,  347,  and  348. 

MAJOR  IN  ART  OR  DRAMA  AND  THEATRE  OR 

MUSIC  OR  SPEECH  WITHIN  THE  BACHELOR 

OF  ARTS  DEGREE 

These  options  are  designed  to  provide  broad  understanding  rather  than  specialized 

concentration  in  the  respective  fields. 

Advisors:  Raymond  Gotko,  Jackson,  Kesler,  Richard  Rea. 

Hours 
BASIC   CURRICULUM:    Same  as  for  A.B.   Degree,  except  omit 
Fine  Arts  300  and  have  all  electives  approved  by  major  professor. 

FOR  MAJOR  IN  ART  Include: 

Freshman  and  Sophomore  years— Art  120,  130,  140,  287,  288,  289  24 

Junior  and  senior  years — Art  History  (senior  division) 10 

Art  (senior  division)  as  approved  by  major  professor 30 

Music:  Recommended  300,  343,  350  or  358 3-5 

FOR  MAJOR  IN  DRAMA  AND  THEATER  Include: 

Freshman  year— Drama  102,  107,  105  (1  hour) 11 

Sophomore  year — Drama,  approved  by  adviser 17 

Junior  and  Senior  years — Drama  (senior  division)  as 

approved  by  major  professor 38 

All  drama  and  theatre  majors  must  participate  in  laboratory  activities 
required  by  the  department. 

FOR  MAJOR  IN  MUSIC  Include: 

Freshman  year— Music  110  and  387,  388,  389,  or  390 6 

Sophomore  year— Music  122,  223,  224 12 

Junior  and  senior  years — Music  234,  235,  236,  310,  5  hours  of  music 

history  or  theory  elective,  Art  317  or  approved  art  substitute     .     .  26 

Applied  music— Music  182,  282,  382,  482 24 

All  music  majors  must  participate  in  a  performing  organization  and 
pass  a  comprehensive  examination  in  music  and  a  Keyboard  Pro- 
ficiency Test. 

FOR  MAJOR  IN  SPEECH  Include: 

Freshman  year — Speech  108  or  109 5 

Sophomore  year — Speech  209,  250,  and  256 15 

Junior  and  Senior  years — see  "Speech" 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  CHEMISTRY 

Advisers:   J.  Johnston,  G.  E.  Philbrook,  W.  H.  Waggoner 

The  curriculum  for  this  degree  offers  training  in  the  field  of  chemistry  and  its  allied 
sciences  for  students  who  desire  to  enter  commercial  or  government  laboratories,  to 
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enter  the  teaching  profession,  to  become  associated  with  chemical  industries  in  a 
non-technical  position,  or  to  pursue  graduate  work  in  chemistry  in  order  to  enter 
some  field  of  research  or  college  teaching. 

A.C.S.  Certification.  All  students  who  satisfactorily  complete  this  curriculum 
are  certified  by  the  Department  of  Chemistry  to  the  American  Chemical  Society  as 
having  completed  the  undergraduate  training  recommended  by  the  A.C.S. 
An  average  of  2.5  or  better  is  required,  both  in  chemistry  and  in  all  freshman  and 
sophomore  work,  in  order  to  continue  in  the  junior  year  for  this  degree.  An  average 
of  2.5  must  be  maintained  in  both  chemistry  and  other  academic  subjects  in  the 
junior  and  senior  years.  No  transfer  student  will  be  accepted  as  a  candidate  for  this 
degree  later  than  the  beginning  of  his  junior  year.  A  student  who  wishes  to  take  this 
degree  should  enter  the  university  no  later  than  the  beginning  of  his  sophomore  year. 


REQUIRED  COURSES 

Hours 
English  101,  102,  121,  122     .     .    20 
Mathematics  100,**  101,  253,  254, 
255       25 


Political  Science  101 
Physics  127,  128,  229 
German  101,  102,  103 
Physical  Education  1-2 
Social  Studies   .     .     . 


5 
15 
15 

6 
10 


Electives*    as    needed    for    hours    to    total 
(see  items  9,  10,  11,  pages  94-95). 


Hours 
Chemistry    121,    122,    223,    280, 

340,  341,  342,  426   (3  hrs.), 

427   (3  hrs.),  442,  480, 

490  a-b-c,  580 71 

Two  courses  from  the  following: 

347,  348,  349,  430   (3  hrs.), 

431  (3  hrs.),  432  (3  hrs.), 

492  (3  hrs.),  493  (3  hrs.), 

494  (3  hrs.),  495  (3  hrs.)    .    6-10 
195    and    to    satisfy    other    requirements 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  PHYSICS 

Adviser :  Jon  Nance 

The  curriculum  for  this  degree  is  designed  so  as  to  give  the  best  preparation  possible 
to  those  students  who  desire  to  pursue  a  career  in  physics.  It  provides  the  necessary 
foundation  for  those  students  who  wish  to  do  graduate  work  toward  advanced  degrees 
so  that  they  may  enter  some  field  of  research  or  college  teaching,  for  those  who  wish 
to  seek  employment  in  commercial  and  governmental  laboratories,  and  for  those 
interested  in  entering  the  teaching  profession  at  the  high  school  level. 

No  grade  below  2.0  in  any  physics  or  mathematics  course  is  creditable  toward  this 
program  and  a  grade  average  of  3.0  or  better  is  required  in  these  courses. 


FRESHMAN  AND  SOPHOMORE  YEARS 


English  101-102     .     .     . 
Mathematics  100**.  101, 

253,  254 

Chemistry  121,  122    .     . 


Hours 
10 

20 
10 


Hours 


Physics    137    (or   127),    138    (or 

128),  239  (or  229)     ....  15 

Mathematics  255 5 

Foreign  Language1 5 


*  Students  who  may  wish  to  take  graduate  work  in  chemistry  are  advised  to  take  some  Russian 
or  French  since  a  reading  knowledge  of  two  foreign  languages  is  required  for  a  doctorate. 
**Every  effort  should  be  made  to  exempt  Mathematics  100.  See  page  92.  Mathematics  116  may 
be  taken  in  lieu  of  Math.  100  and  101. 

1  See  Item  ID,  page  91,  for  the  B.S.  degree. 
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Political  Science  101      ....       5  Elective*  (Math.  256  and 

Physical  Education 3  Social   Studies  recommended)      20 

Physical  Education  2      .     .     .     .       3 

JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  YEARS 

Hours 
Physics  332,  333,  372,  404,  420,  450,  465  (or  466  or  467),  plus  two  other 

400-level   courses 40 

Mathematics  458  and  459 10 

Literature  (See  Item  IB,  Page  91) 10 

Biology   101-102 10 

Chemistry 5 

Electives,  if  needed,  to  give  a  minimum  of  (See  Items  7-11,  Pages  94-95)    .  195 

Social  Studies:  Anthropology  102,  Economics  105,  Geography  101  or  341;  History  111.  112. 
251,  252:  Philosophy  104,  305  or  459;  Psychology  101  and  Sociology  105.  Fine  Arts  300  or 
Art  300,  Drama  300  or  Music  300,  may  be  substituted  for  any  social  science  course. 

Division  of  Fine  Arts 

Administered  by  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  Division  of  Fine  Arts  encom- 
passes the  departments  of  Art,  Drama  and  Theatre,  Music,  and  Speech.  Its  purposes 
are  to  provide  training  in  appreciation,  to  help  students  form  standards  of  taste,  to 
promote  culture  in  the  community,  and  to  train  performing  artists  and  teachers.  The 
division  collaborates  with  other  schools,  divisions,  and  departments,  especially  those  of 
languages,  education,  and  home  economics. 

BACHELOR  OF  FINE  ARTS  DEGREE 

Advisers :  Eulala  Amos,  Oliver  Coleman,  Ray  Gotko,  and  Jackson  Kesler. 

Within  the  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  Degree,  a  student  may  major  in  art,  drama,  music,  or 

speech. 

ART 

The  major  in  art  offers  eight  fields  of  concentration:  Art  Education;  Art  History; 
Art-Home  Economics;  Crafts  (Ceramics,  Fabric  Design,  Jewelry  and  Metalwork)  ; 
Drawing,  Painting  and  Printmaking;  Graphic  Design;  Interior  Design;  and  Sculpture. 
Students  who  have  majored  in  art  education  may  be  granted  a  professional  certificate 
by  the  State  Department  of  Education  to  teach  art,  upon  recommendation  of  the  Dean 
of  the  College  of  Education.  Other  opportunities  to  major  in  art  are  provided  in  the 
following  programs:  Bachelor  of  Arts  with  a  major  in  art,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences; 
and  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  with  a  major  in  art,  College  of  Education. 

MUSIC: 

The  B.F.A.  major  in  music  offers  two  fields  of  concentration:  music  literature  or 
theory.  Other  opportunities  to  major  in  music  are  provided  in  the  following  pro- 
grams: Bachelor  of  Arts  with  a  major  in  music,  concentration  in  music  literature  or 
theory,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences;  and  Bachelor  of  Music  with  a  major  concen- 
tration in  applied  music  (performance),  composition,  church  music,  or  music  educa- 
tion, College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
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DRAMA  AND  THEATRE: 

The  major  in  drama  offers  two  concentrations:  drama  and  theatre,  and  television 
drama.  Other  opportunities  to  major  in  drama  are  provided  in  the  following  program : 
Bachelor  of  Arts  with  a  major  in  drama. 

The  basic  curricula  for  the  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  degree  are  listed  by  majors  and 
their  various  concentrations  in  art,  in  drama  and  theatre,  in  music,  and  in  speech. 

The  basic  curricula  for  the  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  degree  are  listed  by  majors 
and  their  various  concentrations  in  art,  in  drama  and  theatre,  in  music,  and  in  speech. 

Department  of  Art 
PURPOSE 

The  objective  of  the  Department  of  Art  is  to  provide  training  in  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  creative  visual  arts.  Emphasis  is  given  to  active  experience  with 
tools  and  materials.  A  well-balanced  program  with  its  courses  in  drawing  and  paint- 
ing, design,  art  history,  art  structure,  graphic  design,  crafts,  ceramics,  sculpture,  art 
education,  interior  design,  photographic  design,  and  print  making  is  so  integrated  that 
each  course  functions  to  advantage  in  its  relations  to  each  of  the  other  courses.  From 
this  integration  the  student  is  enabled  to  derive  a  knowledge  of  the  basic  principles 
underlying  all  art,  and  is  thereby  better  equipped  to  interpret,  appreciate,  and  create 
works  of  art. 

FACILITIES 

The  Department  of  Art  occupies  the  Visual  Arts  Building,  which  contains  an  art 
gallery,  spacious  studios,  classrooms,  lecture  rooms  and  laboratories,  many  of  which 
are  air  conditioned.  The  old  Library  Building  houses  the  Georgia  Museum  of  Art 
in  which  the  Eva  Underhill  Holbrook  Memorial  paintings  form  the  nucleus  of  a 
rapidly  expanding  permanent  collection.  The  General  Library  contains  an  extensive 
collection  of  books  and  prints  in  the  field  of  art. 

Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts — Major  in  Art 

Courses  are  to  be  chosen  in  consulation  with  major  professor.  No  course  with  a  grade 
D  or  D  plus  can  be  used  to  satisfy  any  part  of  the  minimum  requirement  (40  hours) 
in  a  student's  major.  A  minimum  of  195  hours  total  is  required  for  the  B.F.A. 
degree  in  Art.  All  students  must  comply  with  requirements  regarding  electives,  resi- 
dence, etc.,  as  set  forth  earlier  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences  section. 

The  Freshman  and  Sophomore  Tears  are  Common 
to  All  Areas  of  Concentration. 
FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Hours 

English  101-102 10 

Political  Science   101 5 

Foreign  Language  (103-104  in  Modern  Foreign  languages;  203-204  in  Greek 

or  Latin) 10 
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Hours 

Mathematics    100       5 

Art   120,   130,   140 15 

Physical  Education  1 3 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Hours 

History  111-112 10 

Science  (See  A.B.  degree) 20 

Art  216,  217,218,287,  288,289 18 

Physical  Education  2 3 

ART  EDUCATION 

JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  YEARS 

Hours 
Literature  (Eng.  121-122,  French  201-202,  German  201-202, 

Italian  201-202,  or  Spanish  201-202) 10 

Art  History  (Sr.  Div.) 10 

Printmaking,  Drawing,  Painting  (from  Art  306a,  310,  313,  316,  321,  322, 

323,  331,  332,  333,  341,  342) 15 

Crafts,  Photographic  Design,  Sculpture  (from  Art  251,  260,  320,  350a,  351a, 

352,  361a,  361b,  370,  371,  372,  513) 15 

Art  505 5 

Education:  EFN  303,  EPY  305,  EAR  335  and  336 20 

Education:   EAR  346,  347,  and  348 15 

Electives  to  give  a  total  minimum  of 195 

ART  HISTORY 

JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  YEARS 

Hours 
Literature  (Eng.  121-122,  French  201-202,  German  201-202, 

Italian  201-202,  or  Spanish  201-202) 10 

Art  History   (Sr.  Div.) 25 

Music  (Sr.  Div.,  recommended  358  or  300) 5 

Electives  outside  the  art  dept.  (to  be  approved  by  major  professor)   ....  15 
Electives  in  art  other  than  art  history  (min.  of  15  hrs.  must  be  in  one  area) 

to  give  a  total  minimum  of 195 

ART-HOME  ECONOMICS 
JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  YEARS 

Hours 
Literature  (Eng.  121-122,  French  201-202,  German  201-202, 

Italian  201-202,  or  Spanish  201-202) 10 

Art  History  (Sr.  Div.) 10 

Three  from  Home  Economics  105,  120,  175,  293 15 

Home  Economics  (Sr.  Div.) 10-20 

Electives  to  give  a  total  minimum  of 195 
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CRAFTS 

JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  YEARS 

Hours 
Literature  (Eng.  121-122,  French  201-202,  German  201-202, 

Italian  201-202,  or  Spanish  201-202) 10 

Crafts:  Ceramics,  Jewelry  and  Metalwork,  or  Fabric  Design 

(minimum  of  20  hours  must  be  in  one  area) 35-40 

Electives  in  Art  (other  than  Crafts) 15 

Art  History  (Sr.  Div.) 10 

Electives  to  give  a  total  minimum  of 195 

DRAWING  AND  PAINTING 

JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  YEARS 

Hours 
Literature  (Eng.  121-122,  French  201-202,  German  201-202, 
Literature  (Eng.  121-122,  French  201-202,  German  201-202 

Italian  201-202,  or  Spanish  201-202) 10 

Drawing  and/or  Sculpture 10 

Painting  and  Drawing 25 

Art  History  (Sr.  Div.) 10 

Music  (Recommended  358) 5 

Electives  to  give  a  total  minimum  of 195 

GRAPHIC  DESIGN 

JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  YEARS 

Hours 
Literature  (Eng.  121-122,  French  201-202,  German  201-202, 

Italian  201-202,  or  Spanish  201-202) 10 

Art  341   (Watercolor) 5 

Art  331   (Painting) 5 

Art  History  (Sr.  Div.) 10 

Art  320  (Photographic  Design) 5 

Art  306a,  307a,  308a 15 

Art  308b,  308c 15 

Art  504,  or  506  or  507 5 

Landscape  Architecture  255  or  Journalism  557 5 

Music  358  or  300 5 

Electives  to  give  a  total  minimum  of 195 

INTERIOR  DESIGN 

JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  YEARS 

Hours 
Literature  (Eng.  121-122,  French  201-202,  German  201-202, 

Italian  201-202,  or  Spanish  201-202) 10 

Art  History  (Sr.  Div.) 5 

Landscape  Architecture  255 5 

Interior  Design  (Art  386,  387,  388a,  389,  390,  391) 30 

Crafts  or  Ceramics 5 

Electives  to  give  a  total  minimum  of 195 
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SCULPTURE 

JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  YEARS 

Hours 
Literature  (Eng.  121-122,  French  201-202,  German  201-202, 

Italian  201-202,  or  Spanish  201-202) 10 

Sculpture       30 

Art  History  (Sr.  Div.) 10 

Ceramics 5 

Drawing  and  Painting 10 

Electives  to  give  a  total  minimum  of 195 

Department  of  Music 

PURPOSE  AND  ORGANIZATION 

The  junior  division  program  for  a  major  in  music  includes  the  required  academic 
courses  in  addition  to  courses  in  elementary  music  theory,  harmony,  history,  and 
applied  music.  These  courses  are  designed  to  give  the  student  a  practical  knowledge 
of  the  theory  of  music,  ear  training,  harmony,  and  sight  singing.  The  senior  division 
courses  are  designed  to  give  the  student  a  broader  and  more  cultural  background 
in  music.  Applied  music  courses  are  offered  each  year  to  music  majors  and  also  to 
students  of  other  departments  if  they  can  be  accommodated. 

FACILITIES 

Much  stress  is  laid  on  public  performance  through  music  appreciation  programs 
and  students  recitals.  Open  to  qualified  students  throughout  the  campus,  the  Uni- 
versity Chorus  and  Orchestra  present  frequent  concerts.  Other  performing  groups 
include  the  University  Band,  the  Dixie  Red  Coat  Band,  the  Varsity  Band,  the  Geor- 
gia Singers,  and  the  Men's  Glee  Club.  Voice  students  are  offered  training  in  opera. 
An  outstanding  concert  series  of  internationally  recognized  artists  and  a  Chamber 
Music  Festival  in  the  spring  add  to  the  cultural  atmosphere  of  the  campus. 

Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  in  Music 

All  candidates  for  the  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  in  Music  must  fulfill  the  requirements 
for  degree  as  set  forth  earlier  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences  section.  They  must  complete 
a  minimum  of  195  hours.  All  music  majors  must  pass  a  Keyboard  Proficiency  Test, 
participate  in  a  performing  organization  appropriate  to  the  major  performance 
medium,  and  pass  a  comprehensive  examination. 

The  B.F.A.  in  Music  may  concentrate  in  either  theory  or  music  literature. 

MUSIC-MUSIC  LITERATURE 
FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Hours 

English  101-102 10 

Political  Science   101 5 

Foreign  Language  (103-104  in  Modern  Foreign  languages;  203-204  in  Greek 

or  Latin) 10 

Mathematics    100       5 

Fine  Arts  (Music  110,  183  and  387,  388,  389  or  390) 15 

Physical  Education  1 3 
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SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Hours 

Science  (Phys.  Sci.  101  or  Physics  127  and  Geo.   104  or  Chem.   Ill  or  121)  10 

History  111-112 10 

Science  (Bot.   121-122  or  Biol.   101-102) 10 

Fine  Arts  (Music  122,  223,  224  and  283) 15 

Physical  Education  2 3 

JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  YEARS 

Hours 

Music  234,  235,  236,  310,  9  hours  of  music  history  electives,  and  387,  388, 

389,  or  390 30 

Thesis   (Recital  may  be  substituted) 2 

Applied  Music  383,  483 18 

Literature  (Eng.  121-122,  French  201-202,  German  201-202,  Italian  201-202, 

or  Spanish  201-202) 10 

Art 5 

English  (One  approved  Sr.  Div.  Course) 5 

Electives  (A  sufficient  number  to  bring  the  total  to  195  hours.  Recommended: 

fine  arts,  English,  history,  and  foreign  languages) 3-9 

Total  to  give  a  minimum  of 195 

MUSIC-THEORY 
FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Hours 

English  101-102 10 

Political  Science  101 5 

Foreign  Language  (103-104  in  Modern  Foreign  languages;  203-304  in  Greek 

or  Latin) 10 

Mathematics    100       5 

Fine  Arts  (Music  110,  183  and  387,  388,  389  or  390) 15 

Physical  Education   1 3 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Hours 

Science  (Phys.  Sci.  101  or  Physics  127  and  Geog.  104  or  Chem.  Ill  or  121)  10 

History   111-112 10 

Science  (Bot.  121-122  or  Biol.  101-102) 10 

Fine  Arts  (Music  122,  223,  224  and  283) 21 

Physical  Education  2 3 

JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  YEARS 

Hours 

Music  234,  235,  236,  310,  9  hours  of  theory  electives,  and  387,  388,  389, 

or  390 30 

Thesis  (Recital  may  be  substituted) 2 

Applied  Music  383,'  483 18 

Literature  (Eng.  121-122,  French  201-202,  German  201-202,  Italian  201-202, 

or  Spanish  201-202) 10 

Art        5 
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English  (One  approved  Sr.  Div.  Course) 5 

Electives  as  needed 1 7-23 

(A  sufficient  number  of  hours  to  total  195.  Recommended:  fine  arts,  Eng- 
lish, history,  and  foreign  languages. ) 

Department  of  Drama  and  Theatre 
PURPOSE 

The  Department  of  Drama  provides  specialized  training  in  drama  and  theatre,  and 
television.  However,  many  of  the  courses  are  open  to  students  who  wish  to  enrich  their 
knowledge  and  heighten  their  appreciation  of  the  arts  of  the  theatre.  The  purpose  of 
the  course  is  threefold:  (1)  to  give  an  opportunity  for  talented  students  to  prepare 
themselves  for  professional  work  in  the  fields  of  drama,  theatre,  television,  and  chil- 
dren's theatre;  (2)  to  make  available  for  students  in  the  University  certain  courses 
which  will  aid  them  in  developing  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  fields  of  drama;  (3)  to 
train  leaders  for  the  educational  field — teachers,  directors  and  technicians  for  schools, 
colleges  and  civic  theatres.  It  will  be  possible  to  meet  the  course  requirements  for 
secondary  teaching  certification  and  a  teaching  field  (probably  English)  within  the 
BFA  Drama  degree  upon  completion  of  201  hours. 

FACILITIES 

In  addition  to  the  various  courses,  a  series  of  productions  is  presented  each  season  by 
the  University  Theatre,  an  organization  designed  for  all  students  who  are  interested  in 
any  phase  of  dramatic  production.  The  productions  are  planned  in  a  way  to  give  stu- 
dents, as  nearly  as  possible,  the  actual  experience  of  producing  plays  as  they  are 
produced  in  the  professional  theatre.  They  are  cast  and  rehearsed  by  staff  directors  and 
the  productions  are  designed  and  built  by  students  working  under  the  supervision  of 
the  instructors  in  the  various  courses.  No  additional  fee  is  charged  for  membership  in 
this  group. 

The  department  offers  a  major  in  television  with  emphasis  on  practical  training 
and  laboratory  experience  under  faculty  supervision.  The  core  curriculum  is  a  combina- 
tion of  liberal  arts  courses  supplemented  with  basic  courses  in  drama  and  a  minimum 
of  six  (6)  courses  double-listed  with  the  School  of  Journalism. 

Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  in  Drama  and  Theatre 

All  students  are  required  to  complete  a  minimum  of  195  hours.  In  addition,  they  must 
fulfill  the  degree  requirements  as  stated  earlier  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences  section. 

DRAMA 
FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Hours 

English   101-102 10 

Political  Science  101 5 

Foreign  Language  (103-104  in  Modern  Foreign  languages;  203-204  in  Greek 

or  Latin) 10 

Mathematics  100 5 

Drama  102,  107,  300 15 

Applied  Drama  105 1 

Physical  Education  1 3 
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SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Hours 

Science  (Phys.  Sci.  101  or  Physics  127  and  Geog.  105  or  Chem.  Ill  or  121)  .  10 

History   111-112 10 

Science  (Bot.  121-122  or  Biol.  101-102) 10 

Speech  210 5 

Drama  333,  334 10 

Applied  Drama  205 2 

Physical   Education   2 3 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

Hours 

Literature  (Eng.  121-122  or  Modern  Foreign  Language  201-202)    ....  10 

Drama  536 5 

Drama  535 5 

Drama  533 5 

Applied  Drama  505  or  506 1-3* 

Approved  Departmental  Electives 10 

Electives 10 

SENIOR  YEAR 

Hours 

Drama  560 5 

Drama  561 5 

Drama  530 5 

Drama  429 5 

Applied  Drama  505  or  506 1-3* 

Approved  Departmental  Electives 10 

Electives 10-20 

Total  to  give  a  minimum  of 195 

DRAMA— TELEVISION  DRAMA 
FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Hours 

English   101-102 10 

Political  Science  101 5 

Foreign  Language  (103-104  in  Modern  Foreign  languages;  203-204  in  Greek 

or  Latin) 10 

Mathematics  100 5 

Drama   10?,   107,  300 15 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Hours 

Science  (Phys.  Sci.  101  or  Physics  127  and  Geog.  104  or  Chem.  Ill  or  121)   .  10 

History   111-112 10 

Science  (Bot.  121-122  or  Biol.  101-102) 10 

Applied  Drama  105 1 

Physical  Education    1      .          3 

♦Total  requirement:  6  hours  from  Applied  Drama  and/or  Theatre  Performance.  A  maximum  ot 
2  hours  may  be  credited  from  Drama  506.  A  maximum  of  6  hours  total  credit  will  be  allowed 
on  degree  requirements. 
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Hours 

Speech  210 5 

Drama  333,  334 10 

Applied  Drama  205 2 

Physical  Education   2 3 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

Hours 

Literature  (Eng.  121-122  or  Modern  Foreign  Language  201-202)   ....  10 

Drama  536 5 

Drama  535 5 

Drama  533 5 

Applied  Drama  505  or  506 1-3* 

Drama  (Journalism)   544 5 

Drama  (Journalism)   585 5 

Electives  (Recommend  Journalism  115) 10 

SENIOR  YEAR 

Hours 

Drama  560 5 

Drama  561 5 

Drama  530 5 

Drama  429 5 

Applied  Drama  505  or  506 1-3* 

Drama  (Journalism)   545 5 

Drama  (Journalism)   546 5 

Drama   (Journalism)   582 5 

Approved  Departmental  Electives 5 

Electives 5-10 

Total  to  give  a  minimum  of 195 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC 
BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC 

Major  in  Applied  Music  (Performance)  or  Composition 
Adviser :  Ray  Gotko 

FRESHMAN  AND  SOPHOMORE  YEARS 

Hours  Hours 

English  101-102 10  History   111-112 10 

Foreign  Language  103-1041  .     .     10              Math  100  and  Phys.  Sci.  101  .     10 


*Total  requirement:  6  hours  from  Applied  Drama  and/or  Theatre  Performance.  A  maximum  of 
2  hours  may  be  credited  from  Drama  506.  A  maximum  of  6  hours  total  credit  will  be  allowed 
on  degree  requirements. 

1  Same  as  A.B.  See  ID,  page  91.  Majors  in  voice  are  permitted  to  substitute  one  language 
(Italian  recommended)  through  103  and  one  language  (French  or  German  recommended) 
through  102  for  the  language  requirement. 
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Hours  Hours 

Political  Science  101       ....       5  Literature11 10 

MusicllO 3  Science4 10 

Music   122,  223 7  Music   284' 12 

Music  18+2 12  Physical  Education  2      .     .     .     .       3 

Physical  Education  1      .     .     .     .       3 

JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  YEARS 

Hours 

Music  387,  388,  389,  or  390 6 

Music  224,  234,  235,  236 20 

Music  384,  484  (including  junior  and  senior  recitals)1 24 

Music  310 3 

Theory  clectives 7 

Music   history   elective  (s) 5 

Theory  or  music  history  elective (s) 5 

Ensemble  electives       6 

Music    elective  (s)         5 

Art 5 

Electives,  if  needed,  to  total 195 

For  composition  majors:  A  group  of  original  pieces  to  satisfy  requirements  of 
Music  284  and  an  extended  original  work  in  large  form  in  lieu  of  a  senior  recital, 
each  to  be  presented  in  concert.  A  minimum  of  12  elective  credits  must  be  taken  in 
theory. 

For  all  students:  The  fulfillment  of  items  9-11  inclusive,  pages  94-95.  All  bachelor 
of  music  students  must  participate  in  a  performing  organization  appropriate  to  the 
major  performance  medium,  pass  a  comprehensive  examination  in  music,  and  pass  a 
keyboard  proficiency  test. 

BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC 

Major  in  Church  in  Music 

The  Music  Department  offers  a  major  in  church  music  with  an  applied  concentra- 
tion in  organ  or  voice. 

The  major  offers  professional  training  for  future  church  musicians.  This  is  a 
four-year  program  and  requires  special  faculty  advisement  from  the  beginning  of 
the  freshman  year.  Interested  students  should  contact  the  Head  of  the  Department 
of  Music  for  an  outline  of  requirements. 


2  Voice  majors,  instead  of  Music  184,  will  register  for  Music  182  and  Music  246  (six  quarters). 
Composition  majors  will  register  for  Music  182  in  an  applied  field  and  6  quarters  of  Music 
241-246  (those  using  a  keyboard  instrument  as  the  applied  field  select  6  hours  from  241-245; 
others  must  select  6  hours  of  246). 

'See  Item  IB,  page  91. 

4  10  hours  from  the  following:  Biology  101-102;  Chemistry  111-112  or  121-122;  Physics  127- 
128. 

5  Music  184  for  voice  and  composition  majors. 

1  Music  284  and  384  for  voice  and  composition  majors. 
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MAJOR  IN  MUSIC  THERAPY: 

The  Music  Department  offers  an  undergraduate  curriculum  to  provide  professional 
education  for  future  music  therapists.  This  is  a  four-year  program  which  requires  also  a 
six-month  internship  to  be  completed  at  a  selected  training  hospital.  Interested  students 
should  contact  the  Head  of  the  Department  of  Music  for  an  outline  of  requirements. 

MAJOR  IN  MUSIC  EDUCATION 

Adviser:  James  E.  Dooley 

FRESHMAN  AND  SOPHOMORE  YEARS 

Hours  Hours 

English  101-102 10  Math   100 5 

Political  Science  101      ....  5  Literature1 10 

Music  110 3  Science2 10 

Music  122,  223 7  Music  201 1 

Music  182 6  Music  282 6 

6  Hours  from  Music  241,  242,  5  Hours  from  Music  241,  242, 

243,  244,  245,  246     ...     .  6  243,  244,  245,  246     ...     .  5 

Physical  Education  1      .     .     .     .  3  Physical  Education  2      .     .     .     .  3 

History   111-112 10 

JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  YEARS 

Hours 

Music  387,  388,  389,  or  390 6 

Music  224,  234,  235,  236 20 

4  Hours  from  Music  241,  242,  243,  244,  245,  246 4 

Music  310 3 

Music  312,  313 10 

Music  324 2 

Music  325,  326,  or  327 2 

Music  361 2 

4  Hours  from  Music  362,  363,  364 4 

Music  382,  482  (including  senior  recital) 10 

Music  history  elective 3 

Art 5 

Education  303,  304,  346,  347,  348 25 

Electives,  if  needed,  to  total 195 

All  music  education  majors  must: 

1.  Pass  a  comprehensive  examination  covering  ear  training,  theory,  music  literature, 
form,  and  music  methods  during  the  senior  year. 

2.  Pass  the  Keyboard  Proficiency  Test  before  applying  for  student  teaching  assign- 
ment. 

3.  Participate  in  a  performing  organization  appropriate  to  the  major  performance 
medium. 

4.  Fulfill  items  9-11  inclusive,  pages  94,  95. 

'See  Item  IB,  page  91. 

2  Biology  101-102;  Chemistry  111-112  or  121-122 ;  or  Physics  127-128. 
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Combined  Degrees 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  AND  DOCTOR 
OF  MEDICINE 

(Combined  B.S.-M.D.  Program) 

Adviser :  William  B.  Carlton 

Most  students  will  find  it  necessary  to  have  a  degree  before  they  gain  admittance 
to  either  the  Medical  College  of  Georgia  or  to  any  other  medical  school  and  are 
therefore  advised  to  follow  the  regular  four  year  program  as  outlined  on  pages  91- 
95  which  leads  to  the  A.B.  or  B.S.  degree.  However,  students  of  outstanding  ability 
who  plan  either  to  enter  the  Medical  College  of  Georgia  or  to  seek,  without  a 
degree,  admittance  to  some  other  medical  school  may  take  the  combined  B.S.-M.D. 
program  outlined  below. 

FRESHMAN  AND  SOPHOMORE  YEARS 

Hours  Hours 

English    101-102 10  Literature        10 

Mathematics  100  and   101,  (See  Item  IB.  page  93) 


or    116     

French   103  or  German   103 
Political  Science  101     .     .     . 
Chemistry    121-122      .     .     . 
Biology   101-102       .     . 
Phvsical    Education    1       .     . 


ft 


5-10  Economics  112,  1 13  or  Sociology  105  5 

5  History    111-112                                   10 

5  Physics  127  and  128    ...     .        10 

10  Chemistry  223 5 

10  Psychology  101 5 

3  Phvsical  Education  2    .     .     .     .          3 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

Hours 

Chemistry  280,  340,  341 15 

Physics  229 5 

Biology  300-301  or  Zoo  225-226 10 

Electives 15 

(A  student  will  find  it  difficult  to  meet  the  minimum  requirements  of  150 
hours*  unless  he  is  prepared  to  take  either  French  103  or  German  103  upon  entrance 
to  the  University)** 

Three  quarters  of  residence  work,  including  45  hours,  30  of  which  must  be  in 
courses  numbered  200  or  above,  devoted  exclusively  to  courses  in  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  will  be  required  after  admission  to  senior  division  standing  and 
Item  1 1,  page  95. 

*See  residence  rules.  General  Information  Section.  Degree  Requirements. 
**See  Item  ID.  page  91  for  language  requirement  under  regular  B.S.  degree. 
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SENIOR  YEAR 

The  satisfactory  completion  of  the  first  year's  work  at  the  Medical  College  of  Georgia 
at  Augusta  and  a  total  of  195  quarter  hours. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  AND  DOCTOR  OF 
VETERINARY  MEDICINE 
(Combined  B.S.-D.V.M.  Program) 

Adviser:  Lester  Crawford 

This  program  is  designed  for  those  students  who  wish  to  obtain  both  the  B.S.  and 
D.V.M.  degrees.  Under  this  program  a  student  may  after  the  successful  completion 
of  his  first  year  in  the  University  of  Georgia  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine  receive 
the  B.S.  degree.  The  curriculum,  for  the  first  two  years,  is  the  same  as  that  in  the 
B.S.-M.D.  program  with  the  exception  that  Dairy  103,  Animal  Science  101  and 
Poultry  Science  160  must  also  be  taken;  and  Botany  121  replaces  Biology  101-102. 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

Hours 

Chemistry  280,  340,  341,  342 20 

Physics  229 5 

History    111-112 10 

Plant  Pathology  358  or  Biology  301 5 

Animal  Science  358 5 

Speech  108 5 

Electives    (courses  numbered  200  or  above  in  arts  and  sciences  as  needed 

to  meet  senior  division  requirements) 5-10 

Three  quarters  of  residence  work,  including  at  least  45  hours,  30  of  which  must 
be  in  courses  numbered  200  or  above  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  will  be 
required  after  admission  to  senior  division  standing. 

American  and  Georgia  history  requirements  must  be  satisfied  before  admission 
to  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 

SENIOR  YEAR 

Satisfactory  completion  of  the  first  year's  work  at  the  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine, 
University  of  Georgia,  and  a  total  of  195  hours.  See  Item  1 1,  page  95. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  AND  BACHELOR  OF 
SCIENCE  IN  ENGINEERING 

The  University  of  Georgia  cooperates  with  the  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology  in 
giving  a  five-year  program  leading  to  a  B.S.  degree  from  the  University  of  Georgia 
and  the  B.S.  degree  in  Engineering  from  the  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology.  All 
students  interested  in  this  program  should  see  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences. 
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Pre-Professional  Programs 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS  DEGREE  WITH  PRE- 
PROFESSIONAL  MAJOR  IN  SOCIAL  WORK 

Adviser:  Imogene  Dean 

The  pre-professional  concentration  in  social  work  is  planned  to  give  preparation  to 
students  who  expect  to  enter  the  practice  of  social  work  and  to  lay  a  sound  liberal 
arts  base  for  professional  education  in  social  work. 

The  requirements  for  this  degree  are  practically  the  same  as  those  listed  for  an 
A.B.  degree,  except  that  the  major  is  increased  from  40  to  60  hours  and  the  number 
of  free  elective  courses  is  reduced.  A  maximum  of  15  hours  of  professional  credit  is 
allowed.  The  requirements  are: 

Hours 

English   101-102 10 

Biology  101-102 10 

Foreign  language  (see  item  ID,  page  91) 10 

Political  Science   101 5 

History  111-112 10 

Literature  (See  item  IB,  page  93) 10 

Mathematics  100  and  either  Mathematics  101,  200  or  235  or  Philosophy  258  10 

Physical  Sciences:    (See  item  2B,  page  92) 10 

Social   Studies:    Psychology    101,   Sociology    105,   Economics    105   and  two 

other  courses.   (See  item  4C,  page  93) ...  25 

Fine  Arts  (See  item  3,  page  93) 5 

Classical  Culture  301-302  (See  item  1C,  page  91-) 10 

Major: 

Group   1 45 

Psychology  258  or  459 5 

Psychology  373 5 

Political  Science  406 5 

Sociology  315,  435,  and  approved  electives 15 

Home  Economics  293  (Sociology  293)   and  Home  Economics 

493  or  495 10 

Education  (EPY)  401  or  Home  Economics  395  (Psychology  395)  5 

Group  2 15 

Select  three  courses  from  any  of  the  following: 
Psychology  423,  459,  Sociology  427,  552;  Political  Science  441, 
468;  Education    (EPY)    305,    (EXC)    500;   Home  Eco- 
nomics 496. 

Electives,  as  needed,  minimum 14 

Physical  Education 6 

To  total  a  minimum  of 195 
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PRE-SEMINARY  PROGRAM 

The  University  of  Georgia  offers  an  undergraduate  curriculum  for  students  who 
plan  to  enter  a  church-related  vocation  such  as  the  pastoral  ministry,  the  ministry 
of  religious  education  in  a  church,  the  ministry  to  college  and  university  students, 
and  the  ministry  of  teaching  religion  in  colleges  and  universities. 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  program  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
permits  the  students  to  meet  the  undergraduate  requirements  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Theological  Schools,  of  which  all  accredited  seminaries  in  the  United 
States  are  members. 

Students  interested  in  entering  a  theological  seminary  following  graduation  from 
the  University  should  consult  with  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy  and 
Religion  not  later  than  the  beginning  of  their  junior  year. 

PRE-PHARMACY  PROGRAM* 

Adviser :  Lestina  Tebo 

To  be  admitted  to  the  professional  program  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  the  student 
must  have  completed  a  minimum  of  90  quarter  hours  of  pre-pharmacy  courses  as 
specified  below,  exclusive  of  basic  ROTC  and  physical  education.  Students  with 
high  academic  average,  having  90  hours  of  credit  may  be  admitted  with  not  more 
than  15  quarter  hours  of  deficiencies  in  required  courses,  provided  such  deficiencies 
may  be  completed  during  the  first  professional  year. 

FRESHMAN  AND  SOPHOMORE  YEARS 

Hours  Hours 

Chemistry  121,  122,  223     ..     .  15  English  121  or  122 5 

English  101,  102 10  Biology  101-102 10 

Mathematics  (Approved  by  Physics   127-128 10 

Adviser) 10  History2 5 

Political  Science  1013     .     .     .     .       5  Electives1 15 

Economics  112,  113 6  Physical  Education  2     .     .     .     .  3 

Physical  Education   1      .     .     .     .       3 

Upon  completion  of  this  program,  the  student  will  be  eligible  to  apply  for 
admission  to  the  School  of  Pharmacy.  Application  should  normally  be  made  to  the 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy  during  the  winter  quarter  of  the  sophomore  year. 

PRE -VETERINARY  MEDICINE  PROGRAM 

Adviser:  Lester  Crawford 

This  two  year  program  does  not  lead  to  a  degree  from  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  It  prepares  the  student  for  entering  the  School  of  Veterinary'  Medicine. 
A  pre-veterinary  program  also  is  available  through  the  College  of  Agriculture.  Refer 
to  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

*Does  not  lead  to  a  degree  from  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

1  Electives  must  be  chosen  from  humanities  and  social  studies  and  at  least  five  hours  must  be 
taken  in  each  area. 

2  The  History  Qualifying  Examination  will  not  fulfill  the  requirement. 

3  Passing  the  Georgia  and  Federal  Constitutional  Examinations  will  not  fulfill  this  requirement. 
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FRESHMAN  AND  SOPHOMORE  YEARS 

Hours  Hours 

English  101-102 10               Speech  108 5 

Mathematics  100  and  101,                                  Dairy   103 3 

or    116 5-1C               Animal  Science  101 3 

Political  Science   101      ....       5                Poultry  Science  160 3 

Chemistry  121-122,  223     ...     15               Zoology  225-226 10 

Botany  121 5              Chemistry  340,  341,  342         .     .  15 

Physical  Education   1      .     .     .     .       3                Physics  127-128 10 

Animal  Science  358  and  either 
Biology  301  or  Plant  Path- 
ology 358 10 

Physical  Education  2     .     .     .     .  3 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  DEGREE, 
MAJOR  IN  MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGY 

Adviser:    William  B.  Carlton 

The  following  curriculum  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree  with  a  major  in  medical 
technology  is  given  in  cooperation  with  the  Medical  College  of  Georgia.  (It  is  also 
possible  for  a  student  to  go  into  medical  technology  training  with  a  straight  B.S. 
degree  in  either  the  biological  or  physical  sciences.) 

The  cooperative  program  consists  of   165  hours  of  work  at  the  University  and 
30  quarter  hours  at  the  Medical  College  of  Georgia. 

WORK  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  GEORGIA 

Hours 

English  101-102,   121-122 20 

Political  Science  101 5 

History  111-112 10 

Mathematics  100  and  101,  or  116 5-10 

Foreign  Languages 5 

(See  Item  ID,  page  93) 

Social   Science 20 

(4  courses.  See  Item  4C,  page  95) 

Physics  (two  courses  from  127,  128,  229) 10 

Chemistry  121,  122,  223.  280,  340,  341 30 

Biology  101-102 10 

Zoology  225-226 10 

One  course  from  the  following: 5 

(Biology'  300,  Microbiology'  410,  Entomology  376,  Zoology  357,  372) 

Hours 

Microbiology  350,  409 10 

Electives" 20 

Total  165 

*  Electives  as  needed  to  give  a  minimum  of  165  hours  and  to  meet  senior  division  requirements. 
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Three  quarters  of  residence  work,  including  45  hours  in  courses  numbered  200 
or  above,  devoted  exclusively  to  courses  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  will  be 
required  after  admission  to  senior  division  standing.  Before  acceptance  by  the  Medi- 
cal College  of  Georgia  the  student  must  have  completed  all  of  his  work  at  the  Uni- 
versity with  a  graduating  average  and  he  must  also  have  met  the  requirements  of 
Item  11,  page  95. 

WORK  AT  THE  MEDICAL  COLLEGE  OF  GEORGIA 

The  work  at  the  Medical  College  of  Georgia  consists  of  the  following  courses  given 
over  a  period  of  twelve  months:  medical  microbiology,  biochemistry,  clinical  path- 
ology, hematology,  and  immunology.  Clinical  work  will  be  done  at  the  Eugene 
Talmadge  Memorial  Hospital. 

NURSING  PROGRAM* 

The  University  of  Georgia  cooperates  with  the  Medical  College  of  Georgia  in 
offering  a  12  quarter  (four  year)  program  in  nursing.  This  program  consists  of  three 
quarters  of  work  in  Athens  and  the  remaining  nine  quarters  of  work  at  the  Medical 
College  of  Georgia  in  Augusta. 

A  2.5  average  in  each  subject  (English,  history,  chemistry,  etc.)  is  required  for 
admission  to  the  Medical  College  and  this  average  must  be  maintained. 

For  information  regarding  admission  to  the  School  of  Nursing,  write  to  the 
Dean,   School  of  Nursing,  Medical  College  of  Georgia,  Augusta,  Georgia. 

Upon  completion  of  the  course,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nursing 
is  given  by  the  Medical  College  of  Georgia. 

FRESHMAN  YEAR  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  GEORGIA 

Hours 

English  101-102 10 

History  111-112 10 

Chemistry  111  or  12 la  and  Chemistry  261 10 

Biology  101a  and  Zoology  212-213     .' 15 

Political  Science  101   (or  required  examination)  (5) 

Survey  of  American  History  100  (or  required  examination)  (5) 

Psychology    101 5 

Physical  Education   1-2 3 

PRE-DENTISTRY  PRE-OPTOMETRY 
OR  PRE-PHYSICAL  THERAPY 

Students  planning  to  study  dentistry,  optometry,  or  physical  therapy  should  take 
the  Pre-Medical  Program  listed  under  the  combined  degrees  in  this  section.  They 
should  consult  the  Dean  for  specific  courses  required  and  further  information. 


*Does  not  lead  to  a  degree  from  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

a  Students  entering  the  University  of  Georgia  must  complete  Biology  101  and  Chemistry  111 
or  121  during  the  summer  quarter  prior  to  the  freshman  year  of  work  if  they  wish  to  com- 
plete the  freshman  year  in  one  academic  year.  Students  presenting  only  Chemistry  111  or  121 
for  admission  to  Chemistry  261,  must  have  a  grade  of  2.5  or  better. 
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The  College  of  Business  Administration 

WILLIAM  CRAWFORD  FLEWELLEN,  JR.,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Dean 
ROBERT  TAYLOR  SEGREST,  B.S.G.,  M.S.C.,  Associate  Dean 

General  Information 
ACCREDITATION 

The  College  of  Business  Administration  is  a  member  of  The  American  Association 
of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Business,  the  national  standard-setting  organization. 

PURPOSE  AND  ORGANIZATION 

The  three  primary  aims  of  the  College  of  Business  Administration  are  to  provide  a 
foundation  of  general  culture,  to  broaden  a  student's  viewpoint  and  develop  sound 
thinking,  and  to  supply  practical  training  for  students  who  wish  to  prepare  for 
business  and  commercial  careers. 

Considerable  emphasis  is  placed  on  producing  the  well-rounded  liberally  edu- 
cated person  who  can  take  his  place  in  society  as  well  as  in  the  business  world.  A 
minimum  of  forty  percent  of  the  total  required  courses  are  in  these  broad  cultural 
areas. 

Business  fields  covered  are  accounting,  banking  and  finance,  business  systems,  eco- 
nomics, general  business,  insurance,  international  trade,  labor  relations — personal  op- 
tion, management,  marketing,  and  real  estate. 

FACILITIES 

The  College  is  housed  in  the  five  story  Commerce  Building  on  North  Campus.  The 
building  is  now  in  the  process  of  complete  renovation  and  expansion.  International 
Business  Machine  Corporation  equipment,  available  for  instructional  purposes  in  the 
laboratories,  includes  the  latest  type  of  punched  card  data  processing.  The  new 
Statistics  Laboratory  is  equipped  with  modern  computational  equipment  used  for  in- 
struction and  research. 

DEGREE  OFFERED 

The  College  of  Business  Administration  offers  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Business 
Administration. 

GRADUATE  STUDY 

Academic  Graduate  Counselor:  J.  H.  Padgett 

The  Graduate  School  of  Business,  part  of  the  College  of  Business  Administration, 
offers  the  Master  of  Business  Administration  degree  and  the  Master  of  Accountancy 
degree.  An  expanded  program  of  short  courses  and  institutes  and  other  post-graduate 
work  of  a  specifically  professional  nature  are  also  offered. 

The  Master  of  Business  Administration  is  a  professional  degree  for  students  intend- 
ing to  enter  directly  into  business.  It  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  graduates  of 
liberal  arts  colleges  as  well  as  of  professional  and  technical  schools.  A  program  of 
four  quarters  of  graduate  work  is  necessary  for  applicants  holding  the  B.B.A.  degree 
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or  its  equivalent  and  from  four  to  six  quarters  for  applicants  holding  degrees  in 
other  fields.  Neither  a  thesis  nor  a  reading  knowledge  of  a  foreign  language  is 
required. 

The  Master  of  Accountancy  degree  is  designed  to  prepare  students  for  professional 
careers  in  public  accounting  or  for  executive  positions  in  private  accounting.  It  is 
open  to  students  who  hold  a  B.B.A.  degree  or  its  equivalent,  with  at  least  30  quarter 
hours  in  accounting  subjects,  including  Accounting  107-109.  The  program  of  study 
contains  both  professional  accountancy  courses  and  courses  in  general  business  and 
economics.  It  can  be  completed  in  four  quarters.  There  is  no  thesis  or  foreign 
language  requirement. 

The  Graduate  School  of  the  University  offers  the  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
in  Economics  and  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  Business  Administration;  the  Master 
of  Arts  in  Economics  and  the  Master  of  Arts  in  Business.  These  degrees  are  primarily 
for  persons  interested  in  academic  teaching  or  research  programs. 

Information  concerning  these  programs  of  study  is  available  in  the  Graduate 
School  Bulletin. 

HONORS  PROGRAM 

Coordinator:  Richard  S.  Scott 

Effective  in  September,  1963,  the  faculty  of  the  College  of  Business  Administration 
established  an  Honors  Program  for  its  students  to  be  operated  coordinately  with  a 
similar  program  in  the  Franklin  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Under  this  program  a 
student  who  has  the  academic  qualifications  for  honors  work  may  carry  a  full  pro- 
gram of  such  studies  through  the  major  part  of  the  junior  year.  Honors  sections  are 
not  provided  in  major  courses,  for  it  is  believed  that  normally  close  working  rela- 
tions with  professors  at  that  level  makes  such  action  unnecessary. 

Admission  of  students  to  the  Honors  Program  is  by  invitation  only.  Beginning 
freshmen  are  admitted  on  the  basis  of  high  school  grades  and  scores  on  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board  Scholastic  Aptitude  tests,  and  on  the  basis  of  place- 
ment and  qualifying  examinations  administered  by  the  University.  For  all  other 
students,  grades  made  at  the  University  determine  admission  to  the  program.  To 
be  admitted  to  the  program  and  to  remain  in  it,  a  student  should  have  a  cumulative 
scholastic  average  of  3.3,  or  have  a  reasonable  prospect  of  attaining  such  an  average. 

Honors  courses  available  in  the  College  of  Business  Administration  include : 

Principles  of  Accounting  Accounting  HI  12  and  HI  13 

Business  Law  Accounting  H380 

Principles  of  Economics  Economics  HI  15,  HI  16,  HI  17 
Economic  Development  of  the 

United  States  Economics  HI 43 

Elementary  Economics  Statistics  Economics  H322 

Labor  Economics  Economics  H396 

Money  and  Banking  Finance  H336 

Business  Finance  Finance  H337 

Principles  of  Organization  Management  H362 

Principles  of  Marketing  Marketing  H369 
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Special  Services  and  Institutes 
BUREAU  OF  BUSINESS  AND  ECONOMIC  RESEARCH 

Director:  William  B.  Keeling 

The  research  programs  and  the  service  programs  involving  research  of  the  College  of 
Business  Administration  are  centered  in  the  Bureau  of  Business  and  Economic  Research 
located  on  the  second  floor  of  New  College. 

The  Bureau  has  the  dual  objective  of  stimulating,  encouraging,  and  supporting 
business  and  economic  research  by  faculty  and  graduate  students  in  the  College  of  Busi- 
ness Administration,  and  of  serving  business,  communities,  and  areas  throughout  the 
state  by  bringing  the  research  resources  of  the  College  to  bear  on  problems  of  economic 
growth  and  development  in  Georgia  and  the  Southeast. 

The  Bureau  carries  out  its  research  objectives  by  maintaining  and  making  available 
a  reference  collection  of  business  and  economic  materials,  by  assisting  faculty  members 
to  develop  proposals  and  obtain  grants,  and  by  providing  manuscript  typing,  editorial, 
and  administrative  support  to  faculty  conducting  business  and  economic  research.  In 
addition,  by  utilization  of  graduate  assistants  in  its  research  projects,  the  Bureau  provides 
a  training  program  in  research  techniques ;  all  personnel  of  the  Bureau  also  are  available 
for  advice  and  consultation  on  individual  research  problems  and  projects. 

The  Bureau  carries  out  its  service  objectives  through  a  basic  data  accumulation 
and  dissemination  program,  through  a  consultation  service  provided  by  its  field  staff, 
and  through  a  contract  research  program  involving  Bureau  staff"  and  College  of  Busi- 
ness faculty  members  and  graduate  students. 

The  Bureau  publishes  a  monthly  bulletin,  GEORGIA  BUSINESS,  available 
without  charge  to  residents  of  Georgia;  a  series  of  faculty  research  papers  and 
monographs;  the  GEORGIA  STATISTICAL  ABSTRACT;  and  a  series  of  travel 
research  studies. 

The  Bureau  is  a  member  of  the  Associated  University  Bureaus  of  Business  and 
Economic  Research. 

EMPLOYEE  RELATIONS  INSTITUTE 

Director:    Ralph  E.  Balyeat 

This  Institute  was  established  to  carry  out  research,  educational  and  service  pro- 
grams and  activities  relating  to  the  efficient  utilization  of  human  resources  in  busi- 
ness and  industry.  The  available  staff  is  interdisciplinary  in  nature  and  includes 
qualified  personnel  with  specializations  in  Industrial  Psychology,  Industrial  Engineer- 
ing, Personnel  Management  and  Industrial  Management. 

Services  to  business,  industry  and  to  the  public  will  normally  be  either  advisory, 
special  programs,  or  involve  the  furnishing  of  requested  information  on  specific  areas 
relating  to  employment  relations. 

To  facilitate  this  service,  an  industrial  relations  library  has  been  developed  and 
is  being  maintained  to  provide  the  most  extensive  information  source  available  in  the 
southern  area. 

The  Institute  will  give  assistance  to  organizations  in  the  planning  and  staffing 
of  training,  educational,  or  development  programs.  Such  programs  may  be  con- 
ducted either  in  plant  or  on  campus  in  cooperation  with  the  Center  for  Continuing 
Education. 
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The  Institute  also  is  active  in  developing  and  promoting  better  personnel  and 
labor  relations  policies  and  practices  in  the  southeast.  To  this  end  an  advisory  board 
has  been  appointed  to  cooperate  in  developing,  promoting  and  communicating  in- 
formation to  Personnel  and  Industrial  Relations  directors.  This  board  consists  of  the 
presidents  of  the  various  chapters  of  the  American  Society  for  Personnel  Adminis- 
tration in  the  Southeast. 

THE  CENTER  FOR  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEMS 
DEVELOPMENT  AND  ANALYSIS 

Director:    Fred  H.  Wise 

The  Center  for  Management  Systems  Development  and  Analysis  functions  in  response 
to  a  need  by  management  in  business,  government  and  education  to  apply  manage- 
ment systems  technology  and  electronic  data  processing.  The  Center  conducts  a 
dynamic  program  of  field  service  instruction  and  research  in  these  areas.  It  accom- 
plishes this  task  by  joining  the  extensive  resources  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Business 
Administration,  the  University  Computer  Center  and  a  wide  variety  of  specialists  into 
a  unique  team  dedicated  to  the  application  of  this  new  technology  to  the  complex 
problems  of  management  decision-making. 

The  Center  provides  consultation  on  the  application  of  systems  technology  to 
a  wide  variety  of  problems;  undertakes  the  design  and  development  of  management 
information  systems;  develops  inventory  control  and  management  systems;  conducts 
seminars,  conferences,  and  in  a  variety  of  ways  disseminates  information  on  manage- 
ment information  systems  and  the  application  of  computers  to  business  operation; 
provides  consultation  and  training  on  quantitative  methods  in  business;  and  conducts 
research  for  the  advancement  of  management  science.  These  activities  frequently 
involve  contractual  arrangements. 

The  personnel  of  the  Center  are  primarily  University  faculty,  staff,  and  graduate 
students.  The  Center  co-operates  with  other  divisions  of  the  University  in  maintaining 
the  position  of  the  University  of  Georgia  as  a  leading  center  for  education  to  provide 
high-quality  professional  and  technical  manpower  necessary  to  help  sustain  a  high  rate 
of  economic  growth  in  Georgia  and  the  Southeast. 


Degree  Requirements 


All  students  should  acquaint  themselves  with  the  degree  requirements  applicable  to 
all  students  of  the  University  as  set  down  in  the  General  Information  section  of 
this  catalogue. 

HOURS 

A  minimum  of  195  quarter  hours  is  required  for  the  Bachelor  of  Business  Administra- 
tion degree. 

TRANSFER  STUDENTS 

The  specific  credit  for  work  done  at  other  institutions  which  will  apply  toward  the 
Bachelor  of  Business  Administration  degree  is  determined  by  the  Dean  of  the  College 
of  Business  Administration.  The  amount  of  such  transfer  credit  shall  not  in  any 
case  exceed  that  allowed  by  the  Director  of  Admissions  of  the  University.  Allowance 
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of  transfer  credit  by  the  Director  of  Admissions  does  not  mean  necessarily  that  all 
of  such  credit  will  be  accepted  toward  a  Bachelor  of  Business  Administration  degree. 

Transfer  students  admitted  for  the  fall  quarter  whose  credits  are  received  in 
time  for  evaluation  by  the  Director  of  Admissions  before  the  beginning  of  the  quarter, 
will  receive  a  check-list  from  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Business  Administration 
showing  completed  curriculum  requirements  and  the  remaining  courses  necessary 
for  the  Bachelor  of  Business  Administration  degree. 

Regulations  governing  transfer  students  are  given  in  the  General  Information 
section. 

RESIDENCE 

A  minimum  of  90  quarter  hours  must  be  taken  in  residence  at  the  University.  A 
minimum  of  65  quarter  hours  of  senior  division  courses  in  the  College  of  Business 
Administration  must  be  taken  in  residence.  These  65  hours  include  the  required 
Business  Administration  core  curriculum  (35  hours)  and  the  major  courses  (30 
hours) . 

GRADES 

Grades  of  2.0  or  better  are  required  in  both  the  core  curriculum  courses  and  the 
major  courses. 

REQUIRED  CURRICULUM 
FRESHMAN  AND  SOPHOMORE  YEARS 

Freshman  Adviser :  Henry  S.  McDonald 

Houn 

Business  Administration   101-102 2 

English  101-102 10 

Mathematics  100  or  101,  and  235 10 

Laboratory  Science 10 

Social  Studies , 15 

Humanities 10 

Political  Science   101 5 

Speech   109 5 

Accounting  107,  108,  109 9 

Economics  112,  113,   114 9 

Economics  133  or  134 5 

Physical  Education  1-2 6 

JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  YEARS 

Hours 

Core  Curriculum 35 

Major 30 

Arts  and  Sciences  Senior  Division  Electives 10 

Electives 25 

EXPLANATION  OF  TOTAL  REQUIREMENTS 

Hours 

1.    Business  Administration  101-102,  Orientation  to  Business 2 

This  course  is  required  of  all  freshmen.  No  students  other  than  freshmen 
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may  receive  credit  for  this  course.  Transfer  students  with  sophomore  and 
above  standing  are  exempt  from  this  requirement 

2.  English  101-102.  Composition 10 

Grade  of  2.0  or  better  in  English  101  and  average  grade  of  2.0  or  better 
required  for  English  101-102. 

3.  Mathematics    100    (Algebra)    or    101     (Trigonometry)    and    235    (Finite 
Mathematics) 10 

4.  Laboratory  Science 10 

One  of  the  following  double  courses: 

Botany  121-122 

Biology  101-102 

Chemistry  1 1 1  - 1 1 2  or  Chemistry  121-122 

Geography  121-122 

Geology  125-126 

Physics  127-128 
Students  may  substitute  Mathematics  253  and/or  254  for  either  5  or  10 
hours  of  laboratory  science. 

5.    Social  Studies 15 

Three  courses  from  the  following: 
Anthropology  102 
Geography  101 
Psychology  101 
Sociology  105 
Either  History  111  or  112 

6.  Humanities 10 

Two  courses  from  any  one  of  the  following: 

English  121-122,  Western  World  Literature 
Foreign  Language  (two  courses  in  one  language) 
Classical  Culture 
Philosophy 

7.  Political  Science  101,  American  Government 5 

8.  Speech  109 — Business  and  Professional  Speech 5 

9.  Accounting  107,  108,   109,  Principles  of  Accounting 9 

10.  Economics  112,  113,  114,  Economic  Principles 9 

11.  Economics    133,   Economic  Development  of  the   United   States  or   Eco- 
nomics 134,  Economic  Development  of  Europe 5 

12.  Physical   Education    1-2 6 

(If  exempt,  must  have  5  hours  substitute) 

13.  Core  Curriculum  (Must  be  in  residence) 

Accounting  370,  Business  Law 5 

Economics  312,  Elementary  Economic  Statistics 5 

Economics  386,  Labor  Economics 5 

Finance  326,  Money  and  Banking 5 

Finance  330,  Business  Finance  ...  5 

Management  351,  Principles  of  Management 5 

Marketing  360,  Principles  of  Marketing 5 
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14.  Major  Concentration  (Must  be  in  residence) 30 

15.  Arts  and  Sciences  Senior  Division  electives 10 

May  be  selected  from  any  course  numbered  300  or  above  offered  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  provided  the  course  prerequisites  have 
been  satisfied. 

16.  Electives 25 

May  be  selected  from  any  school  or  college  of  the  University  provided  the 
course  carries  credit  of  three  or  more  quarter  hours.  Students  who  take 
Advanced  Military  or  Air  Science  will  receive  elective  credit. 

17.  Major  Concentration  Requirements: 

(a)  No  course  taken  before  a  student  has  obtained  senior  division  stand- 
ing may  count  as  part  of  his  major  regardless  of  the  course  number 
and  grade. 

(b)  Substitutions  for  courses  listed  in  the  major  must  be  approved  in 
writing  by  the  student's  major  professor  or  the  Dean. 

Programs  of  Study 
ACCOUNTING 

Head:    Percy  B.  Yeargan 

The  major  in  accounting  is  designed  to  give  the  student  an  understanding  of  the 
theory  of  accounting  as  it  is  used  in  our  society.  A  student  may  concentrate  in  courses 
leading  him  toward  an  industrial,  public,  or  governmental  accounting  career. 

Accounting  education  also  provides  an  excellent  background  for  nonbusiness  pro- 
fessions such  as  law  as  well  as  a  sound  basis  for  advancement  to  top  level  management 
positions. 
Required  courses  for  all  majors  in  accounting: 

Hours 

Accounting  353,  Intermediate  Accounting,  first  course 5 

Accounting  354,  Intermediate  Accounting,  second  course 5 

Accounting  514,  Cost  Accounting 5 

Accounting  515,  Income  Taxation 5 

Accounting  572,  Auditing  Theory 5 

At  least  one  elective  course 5 

The  school  offers  other  upper  division  courses  for  those  students  wishing  to  acquire 
specialized  training  in  accounting.  He  may  select  additional  courses  from  those  listed 
below  after  consultation  with  his  adviser. 

Accounting  215,  Automatic  Data  Processing 5 

Accounting  316  Introduction  to  Business  Data  Processing  Systems     ....      5 

Accounting  356,  Current  Accounting  Theory  and  Research 5 

Accounting  516,  Advanced  Cost  Accounting 5 

Accounting  517,  CPA  Review 5 

Accounting  518,  Governmental   Accounting 5 

Accounting  519,  Advanced  Taxation 5 

Accounting  521,  Data  Processing 5 

Accounting  556,  Accounting  Problems 5 

Accounting  573,  Auditing  Problems 5 

Accounting  579,  Functions  of  the  Controller 5 
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BANKING  AND  FINANCE 

Head:    Robert  R.  Dince 

The  major  in  finance  has  been  designed  to  provide  the  student  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  relative  investment  merits  of  the  various  classes  of  corporate  securities 
and  the  nature  of  our  complex  banking  and  financial  structure.  Modern  industry 
is  characterized  by  the  predominance  of  the  corporate  form  of  business  enterprise 
and  by  the  emphasis  upon  financial  management. 

The  field  is  divided  into  five  major  segments:  the  financial  process,  public 
finance,  financial  institutions,  investments,  and  the  economics  of  finance.  A  student 
by  taking  courses  in  finance  combined  with  courses  in  accounting,  economics  or 
management  can  prepare  himself  either  for  a  position  in  a  financial  institution  or 
a  position  as  a  financial  executive. 

Recommended  Courses 

Hours 

Finance  430,  Corporation  Financial  Policy 5 

Finance  431,  Investments 5 

Finance  432,  Investment  Management 5 

Finance  434,  Public  Finance 5 

Finance  435,  State  and  Local  Public  Finance 5 

Finance  439,  Financial   Planning  and  Control 5 

Finance  450,  Monetary  Policy 5 

Finance  451,  Commercial   Banking 5 

Finance  452,  The  American  Financial  System 5 

Finance  469,  National  Income  and  Measurement 5 

Finance  488,  Security  .Analysis 5 

Accounting  355,  Management  Accounting 5 

Accounting  449,  Analysis  of  Financial  Statements 5 

Accounting  515,  Income   Taxation 5 

Economics  436,  Business  Cycles 5 

Economics  481,  International  Finance:  Theory  and  Policy 5 

Management  599,  Business  Policy 5 

Real  Estate  510,  Real  Estate  Finance 5 

Real  Estate  512,  Business  Real  Estate  Analysis 5 

Students  interested  in  problems  of  governmental  finance  can  take  a  specially  de- 
signed major  to  fit  their  interests.  Recommended  courses  for  this  major  in  Public 
Finance  are: 


Ace.  518,  Governmental  Accounting 

Ace.  519,  Tax  Accounting 

Fin.  406,  Intermediate  Macro-Economic  Theory 

Fin.  434,  Public  Finance 

Fin.  435,  State  and  Local  Public  Finance 

Fin.  450,  Monetary  Policy 

Fin.  469,  National  Income  Accounting  and  Measurement 

Pol.  443,  Public  Finance  Administration 

Pol.  446,  Government  Organization  and  Administrative  Theory 
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BUSINESS  SYSTEMS 

Advisers:  Ellis  L.  Scott  and  Louis  E.  Mullen 

In  modern  business  enterprise,  accurate  up-to-date  information  is  necessary  in  all 
phases  of  operations.  With  the  advent  of  the  electronic  computer,  business  systems 
technology  for  data  processing  has  assumed  a  vital  role  in  business,  commerce  and 
industry.  Correspondingly,  the  demand  for  business-related  education  in  this  field 
has  increased  greatly.  The  business  systems  program  is  designed  to  meet  this  need. 

Computer-based  business  systems  are  now  used  in  firms  of  varying  size  and 
complexity.  These  systems  make  it  practicable  to  automate  much  of  the  business  data 
necessary  for  efficient  operations.  In  addition  these  business  systems  provide  the 
manager  with  better  information  for  making  decisions  affecting  the  business. 

The  business  systems  program  incorporates  both  accounting  and  other  types  of 
managerial  data  requirements.  It  brings  together  into  one  program  management 
science,  computer  technology,  and  systems  analysis  and  design.  These  systems  are 
concerned  with  many  types  of  information  which  are  used  by  business  firms  in  day-to- 
day activities.  The  systems  approach  enables  the  student  to  understand  the  operations 
of  a  business  as  an  integral  whole  and  provides  him  with  analytical  tools  to  help 
him  succeed  in  his  future  activities.  The  program  will  familiarize  students  with  data 
processing  technology  and  enable  them  to  analyze  the  business  firm  as  an  operating 
system. 

Hours 
Required  courses: 
Accounting  (Management)   316 — Introduction  to  Business  Data 

Processing   Systems 5 

Accounting  355,  Management  Accounting 5 

Management  541,  Management  Science 5 

Management  (Accounting)  550,  System  Analysis  and  Design 5 

Optional  courses 

Courses  recommended  to  complete  30  hours  necessary  for  the  major. 

Accounting  (Management)  521,  Introduction  to  Programming  Systems  ...       5 

Accounting  579,  Functions  of  the  Controller 5 

Management  (Accounting)  551,  Managing  Business  Data  Processing  Systems  .       5 
Management  555,  Operations  Research:   Concepts  and  Applications     ...      5 

Computer  Science  500,  Fortran  Programming 5 

Computer  Science  503,  Cobol  Programming 5 

The  Business  Systems  major  is  an  interdepartmental  offering  of  the  College  of 
Business  Administration  through  the  Department  of  Accounting  and  the  Department 
of  Management  in  cooperation  with  the  University  of  Georgia  Computer  Center. 

ECONOMICS 

Head:  Norman  J.  Wood 

An  understanding  of  the  economic  realities  is  essential  to  the  effective  man- 
agement of  both  private  and  public  enterprise.  Leaders  in  these  areas  must  have 
an  appreciation  of  the  significance  of  general  economic  developments  for  the  decisions 
that  they  make.  Only  through  intelligent  planning  and  coordination  based  upon 
an  understanding  of  fundamental  economic  relationships  can  our  nation  adequately 
fulfill  its  responsibilities  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  program  of  training  in 
economics  is  an  outgrowth  of  this  basic  need. 
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The  program  of  study  for  Business  Administration  students  majoring  in  eco- 
nomics is  as  follows: 

(1)  Economics  405  (Intermediate  Micro-Economic  Theory)  and  Economics 
406  (Intermediate  Macro-Economic  Theory)   will  be  taken  as  part  of  the  major. 

(2)  In  addition,  the  student  should  complete  20  hours  from  the  following  list 
of  courses : 

Hours 

Economics  410,  Economic  Growth  and  Development 5 

Economics  434,  Public  Finance 5 

Economics  436,  Business   Fluctuations 5 

Economics  437,  Comparative  Economic  Systems 5 

Economics  444,  Government  and  Business 5 

Economics  445,  Private  Enterprise  and  Public  Policy 5 

Economics  450,  Monetary  Theory 5 

Economics  469,  National  Income  Accounting  and  Measurement 5 

Economics  480,  International  Trade :  Theory  and  Policy 5 

Economics  481,  International  Finance:  Theory  and  Policy 5 

Economics  495,  Economics  of  Population  and  Human  Resources 5 

Economics  496,  Managerial  Economics 5 

Economics  497,  Economic  Evolution  of  the  United  States         5 

Economics  499,  Quantitative   Analysis  for   Economists 5 

Economics  577,  Public  Utilities,  Public  Regulations,  and  Public  Enterprise    .  5 

No  more  than  two  of  the  following  courses : 

Economics  489,  The  Labor  Movement 5 

Economics  490,  Labor  Legislation 5 

Economics  491,  Collective  Bargaining 5 

Economics  493,  Industrial  Relations  Systems 5 

Economics  494,  Labor  Market  Analysis 5 

GENERAL  BUSINESS 

Adviser:    Robert  T.  Segrest 

This  major  is  designed  for  students  who  wish  to  obtain  a  general  training  in  business 
administration.  It  is  especially  appropriate  for  those  who  will  eventually  become 
owners  or  managers  of  small  business  concerns. 

The  courses  listed  below  provide  useful  training  for  the  prospective  businessman 
regardless  of  the  type  of  business  entered.  With  the  approval  of  the  adviser  the 
student  may  select  other  courses  for  this  major  provided  that  no  more  than  two 
courses  from  any  one  department  may  be  used. 

The  student  who  desires  basic  training  in  secretarial  skills  may  apply  ten  hours 
of  business  education  toward  this  major.  Such  students  should  also  take  their  free 
electives  in  business  education. 

Hours 

Accounting  355,  Management  Accounting       5 

Accounting  515,  Income  Taxation 5 

Economics  436,  Business  Fluctuations 5 

Economics  496,  Managerial  Economics    ....  5 
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Finance  430,  Corporate  Financial  Policy 5 

Finance  431,  Investments 5 

Insurance  381,  Principles  of  Risk  and  Insurance 5 

Insurance  388,  Property  Insurance 5 

Management  352,  Industrial  Operations 5 

Management  599,  Business  Policy 5 

Marketing  560,  Principles  of  Retailing 5 

Marketing  567,  Marketing  Promotion 5 

Real  Estate  390,  Real  Estate  Principles 5 

INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 

Adviser:   L.  Aubrey  Drewry 

In  this  century  the  United  States  has  had  to  develop  political  and  military  leader- 
ship for  a  large  part  of  the  world.  The  American  economy  also  has  assumed  new 
international  dimensions:  it  has  become  the  world's  leading  exporter,  importer  and 
international  investor,  lender  and  donor.  To  meet  the  challenges  implicit  in  this 
situation,  training  in  the  principles  of  international  economic  relations  and  acquaint- 
ance with  the  history,  mechanisms  and  institutions  of  the  international  economy  are 
needed  in  the  planning  and  administration  of  both  governmental  and  industrial 
activities.  The  program  in  international  trade  is  concerned  with  the  development  of 
skills  useful  to  the  thinking  of  personnel  in  international  operations;  but  it  empha- 
sizes the  viewpoint  of  the  responsible  citizen  and  is  thus  liberally  oriented  toward 
the  training  of  competent  leadership. 

Six  courses  (30  hours)   to  be  selected  with  the  consent  of  the  adviser  from: 

Hours 

Economics  410,  Economic  Growth  and  Development 5 

Economics  437,  Comparative   Economic   Systems 5 

Economics  480,  International  Trade:  Theory  and  Policy  5 

Economics  481,  International  Finance:  Theory  and  Policy 5 

Economics  493,  Industrial  Relations  Systems 5 

Geography  358,  Economic  Geography 5 

Management  552  International  Business  Policy 5 

Marketing  558,  International   Marketing 5 

Political  Science  420,  International  Relations 5 

The  student  pursuing  this  major  may  offer  other  courses  with  consent  of  the 
adviser. 

LABOR  RELATIONS— PERSONNEL  OPTION 

Advisers:  Ralph  E.  Balyeat  and  Nicholas  A.  Beadles 

This  Labor  Relations — Personnel  Option  is  broadly  oriented.  It  encompasses  labor 
relations  and  personnel  management  courses  and  thus  provides  an  essential  back- 
ground of  understanding  for  managers  dealing  in  labor  relations,  personnel  adminis- 
tration or  line  management  where  effective  selection  training,  supervision  and 
motivation  of  employees  is  an  essential  of  success.  This  program  also  includes  courses 
in    labor   market   analysis,    the   economics   of   manpower   utilization   and   industrial 
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relations  systems  that  are  needed  for  analysis  and  policy  determination  in  the  labor 
sector  of  the  economy. 

Many  of  the  principles  and  issues  studied  are  urgent  matters  of  public  concern. 
Hence,  study  in  the  field  provides  information  for  responsible  citizenship  as  well  as 
training  for  future  employment. 

This  is  a  joint  Economics  Department  and  Management  Department  option  with 
the  following  requirements: 

Students  will  take  one  required  and  two  selected  courses  from  each  field  as 
outlined  below.  Other  courses  may  be  substituted  with  the  permission  of  the  adviser 
for  the  two  selected  courses. 

PERSONNEL  LABOR  RELATIONS 

Required  Man.  585  Required  Eco.  494 

Man.  582  Eco.  489 

Optional:       Man.  586  Optional: Eco.  490 

as   approved  Man.  588  as  approved  Eco.  491 

bv  Dr.  Balyeat  Man.  589  by  Dr.  Beadles  Eco.  493 

Man.  595 

INSURANCE 

Head :  E.  J.  Leverett,  Jr. 

The  insurance  major  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  broad  understanding  of  the 
place  and  functions  of  risk  bearing  institutions  in  a  private  economy,  the  opportunity 
for  professional  advancement  in  the  insurance  field,  and  to  give  the  future  business 
executive  some  basic  principles  to  guide  him  in  setting  up  an  adequate  insurance 
program.  Insurance  has  assumed  the  status  of  a  profession  and  the  insurance  pro- 
gram of  study  is  designed  to  enable  one  to  achieve  professional  competency  as  well 
as  to  become  a  more  intelligent  purchaser  of  insurance. 

The  insurance  major  can  be  made  more  meaningful  by  supplementing  the  course 
work  with  parallel  work  experience.  Students  are  encouraged  to  do  this  whenever 
feasible.  Superior  students  within  55  hours  of  graduation  are  encouraged  to  take  Busi- 
ness Administration  340,  Business  Practice,  for  elective  credit.  Students  interested  in 
BBA  340  should  ask  their  adviser  for  further  information. 

All  insurance  majors  are  required  to  take  the  following  courses,  the  first  as  the 
initial  course,  the  second  as  the  terminal  course. 

Required  courses  for  all  majors  in  Insurance : 

Hours 

Insurance  381,  Principles  of  Risk  and  Insurance 5 

Insurance  513,  Business  Risk  Management 5 

There  are  three  sequences  of  courses  which  a  student  may  take  depending  upon 
his  particular  interests  and  professional  career  objectives.  The  following  courses  should 
be  taken  in  addition  to  the  two  courses  required  of  all  majors. 

LIFE  AND  HEALTH  SEQUENCE 

Hours 

Insurance  387,  Life  Insurance 5 

Insurance  505,  Insurance  Planning  and  Programming 5 

Insurance  506,  Social  Insurance 5 

Insurance  511,  Employee  Benefits 5 
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PROPERTY-LIABILITY  SEQUENCE 

Insurance  385,  Casualty  Insurance 5 

Insurance  388,  Property  Insurance 5 

Insurance  507,  Insurance  Agency  Management 5 

Plus  one  of  the  following: 

Insurance  502,  Casualty  Insurance  Problems 5 

Insurance  503,  Property  Insurance  Problems 5 

RISK  MANAGEMENT  SEQUENCE 

Insurance  385,  Casualty  Insurance 5 

Insurance  387,  Life  Insurance 5 

Insurance  388,  Property  Insurance 5 

Plus  one  of  the  following: 

Insurance  502,  Casualty  Insurance  Problems 5 

Insurance  503,  Property  Insurance  Problems 5 

Insurance  511,  Employee  Benefits 5 

MANAGEMENT 

Head :  Howard  R.  Smith 

The  essence  of  business  operation  is  the  combining  of  resources  of  all  kinds  into  an 
effective  going  concern.  Because  that  task  is  as  complex  as  it  is  challenging  and  fasci- 
nating, this  program  of  study  recognizes  that  careers  in  management  will  normally 
be  fashioned  by  a  long  process  of  development  on  the  job.  Training  is  designed  pri- 
marily to  provide  the  student  with  tools  which  will  both  facilitate  on-the-job  de- 
velopment and  make  certain  that  this  learning  will  be  solidly  grounded.  The  focus 
of  attention  will  be  on  principles  and  on  the  making  of  decisions  in  real-life  situations. 
Each  student  will  elect  a  specialization  area  around  which  to  shape  his  major  program. 
Specialization  areas  available  include : 

Business  Systems1 

General  Management 

Industrial  Relations2  (Labor  Relations-Personnel  Emphasis) 

Management  Science 

Personnel  Management 

Production  Management 

Small  Business  Management 
The  student  will  work  out  the  details  of  his  program  with  his  adviser  from  the  offerings 
of  the  department  and  such  other  courses  as  may  seem  appropriate  for  the  student's 
special  needs. 

Superior  students  within  55  hours  of  graduation  are  encouraged  to  take  Management 
340,  Business  Practice. 

ORGANIZATION  MANAGEMENT 

Adviser:   Howard  R.  Smith 

The  work  of  organization   management  lies   in   the   mobilization   and   coordination 

of  volunteer  community  efforts  by  participating  business  firms  and  related  interested 


jointly  offered  with  Accounting  Department 
'Jointly  offered  with  Economics  Department 
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agencies.  This  curriculum  is  aimed  at  preparing  young  men  and  women  for  careers 
in  the  wide  array  of  activities  associated  with  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  trade 
associations.  This  rapidly  growing  field  requires  imaginative  and  creative  business 
leadership,  political  sensitivity,  and  basic  grounding  in  the  processes  of  economic 
development.  The  broad  curriculum  designated  below  is  designed  to  provide  the 
tools  that  the  educator  in  the  field  of  organization  management  must  understand 
and  use. 

Major  courses  (30  quarter  hours)  will  be  selected  from  among  the  following: 

Business  Administration 

Data  Processing  (exact  course  to  be  determined) 
Management  540,  Business  and  Society 
Management  585,  Personnel  Management 
Management  596,  Organizational  Communications 
Management  598,  Research  in  Administration 
Marketing  567,  Marketing  Promotion 

Economics 

Economics  410,  Economic  Growth  and  Development 

Economics  436,  Business  Fluctuations 

Economics  444,  Private  Enterprise  and  Public  Policy 

Economics  489,  The  Labor  Movement 

Economics  490,  Labor  Legislation 

Economics  491,  Collective  Bargaining 

Senior  division  electives  of  30  quarter  hours  will  be  selected  from  among  the 
following  courses: 

Political  Science 

Political  Science  202,  American  Government 
Political  Science  406,  State  Government 
Political  Science  413,  Government  and  Interest  Groups 
Political  Science  468,  City  and  County  Government 

Sociology 

Sociology  380,  Industrial  Sociology 
Sociology  409,  Social  Change 
Sociology  435,  Community  Organization 

Psychology 

Psychology  371,  Applied  Psychology 
Psychology  375,  Social  Psychology 

Journalism 

Journalism  308,  Advertising  Layout 
Journalism  577,  Public  Relations  (Publicity) 

Speech 

Speech  350,  Argumentation  and  Debate 
Philosophy 

Philosophy  258,  Modern  Logic 
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MARKETING 

Head :  Hiram  C.  Barksdale 

Marketing  is  concerned  with  developing  and  selling  the  vast  assortment  of  products 
needed  to  satisfy  the  diverse  wants  and  wishes  of  consumers.  It  is  an  indispensible  part 
of  business  practice  and  a  challenging  field  for  study  and  research. 

The  purpose  of  the  major  in  marketing  is  to  give  students  a  basic  understanding 
of  marketing  and  its  role  in  modern  industrial  nations.  The  marketing  curriculum  is 
future  oriented — emphasizing  the  skills  needed  for  successful  and  responsible  careers  in 
advertising,  retailing,  sales  management,  wholesaling,  research,  physical  distribution, 
product  management,  and  related  areas.  The  curriculum  is  designed  to  develop  the 
broad  background  of  knowledge  required  for  continuing  professional  growth  in  a 
changing  world  that  is  constantly  demanding  better  trained  people  for  executive  posi- 
tions. 

Advanced  students,  within  55  hours  of  graduation,  may  obtain  practical  experi- 
ence and  enrich  their  educational  program  by  enrolling  in  Business  Administration  340, 
Business  Practice. 

Required  courses  for  all  majors  in  Marketing: 

Hours 

Marketing  465,  Marketing  Research  and  Analysis 5 

Marketing  561,  Behavioral  Theory  and  Marketing 5 

Plus  either  one  of  the  following : 

Marketing  566,  Economics  of  Marketing 5 

Marketing  571,  Marketing  Management 5 

There  are  four  sequences  of  courses  which  a  student  may  take,  depending  upon 
his  particular  interests  and  professional  career  objectives.  In  addition  to  the  15  hours 
above,  the  marketing  major  can  elect  15  hours  in  one  of  the  following  sequences, 
or  he  can  take  a  general  program  developed  in  consultation  with  his  adviser. 

Hours 

MARKETING  PROMOTION  SEQUENCE 

Marketing  563,  Advertising  and  Display     ....  5 

Marketing  564,  Sales  Management 5 

Marketing  567,  Marketing  Promotion 5 

RETAILING  SEQUENCE 

Marketing  560,  Principles  of  Retailing 5 

Marketing  565,  Retail  Administration  and  Policy 5 

Marketing  567,  Marketing  Promotion 5 

TRANSPORTATION  SEQUENCE 

Marketing  559,  Principles  of  Transportation 5 

Marketing  568,  Motor  Transportation 5 

Marketing  569,  Logistics  of  Physical  Distribution 5 

INDUSTRIAL  MARKETING  SEQUENCE 

Marketing  487,  Commodity  Markets 5 

Marketing  570,  Wholesaling 5 

Marketing  578,  Purchasing 5 

Other  courses  offered  in  the  Department  are: 

Marketing  558,  International  Marketing 5 

Marketing  580,  Transportation  Regulatory  Policy 5 
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REAL  ESTATE  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

Head :  William  M.  Shenkel 

The  real  estate  industry  embraces  the  development,  financing,  and  marketing  of  land 
resources.  Businessmen  bring  these  resources  into  use  as  developers,  as  owners  or  man- 
agers of  real  estate  enterprises,  as  brokers  and  traders,  and  as  real  estate  financiers. 
University  trained  men  are  in  demand  for  professional  type  service  in  property  de- 
velopment, brokerage  appraising,  property  management,  mortgage  lending  and 
teaching.  An  understanding  of  real  estate  is  essential  to  business  executives  faced  with 
problems  of  land  development,  site  selection,  financing,  leasing  and  land  purchase. 

Hours 

Finance  431,  Investments 5 

Management  554,  Small  Business  Management 5 

Real  Estate  391,  Brokerage 5 

Real  Estate  392,  Real  Estate  Management 5 

Real  Estate  508,   Principles  of  Valuation 5 

Real  Estate  509,  Income  Property  Valuation 5 

Real  Estate  510,  Real  Estate  Finance 5 

Real  Estate  590,  Problems  in  Real  Estate 5 

Statistics  500,  Programming  for  Electronic  Ditigal  Computers 5 

COMBINED  MAJORS 
ADMINISTRATION  AND  DAIRY  PLANT  MANAGEMENT 

Adviser :  Herbert  B.  Henderson 

In  cooperation  with  the  Dairy  Science  Department,  the  College  of  Business  Admin- 
istration offers  a  major  in  Dairy  Plant  Management  for  those  students  who  wish  to 
combine  a  technical  knowledge  of  the  dairy  manufacturing  industry  with  business 
administration  training.  This  is  a  four  year  special  program  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Business  Administration  with  a  choice  of  either  Marketing  or  Manage- 
ment sequence.  Students  selecting  this  concentration  should  begin  the  special 
curriculum  during  the  freshman  year. 

FRESHMAN  AND  SOPHOMORE  YEARS 

Hours 

Business  Administration  101-102 2 

English  101-102 10 

Mathematics  100  or  101  and  235 10 

Physical  Science  101 5 

History  111  or  112 5 

Political  Science  101 5 

Chemistry  111-112 10 

English  121-122 10 

Speech   109 5 

Accounting    107,    108,    109 9 

Economics    112,    113,    114 9 

Economics  133 5 

Electives 15 

Physical  Education  1-2 6 
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JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  YEARS 

Hours 

Bacteriology  350 5 

Management  351 5 

Accounting    370 5 

Accounting   576 5 

Economics  312 5 

Economics  386 5 

Finance  326 5 

Finance  330 5 

Dairy  Science  350 5 

Dairy  Science  389 5 

Dairy  Science  394 5 

Dairy  Science  395 5 

Dairy  Science  399 5 

MARKETING  SEQUENCE 

Marketing  360,  Principles  of  Marketing 5 

Marketing  560,  Principles  of  Retailing 5 

Marketing  563,  Advertising  and  Display 5 

Marketing  564,  Sales  Management 5 

Marketing  578,  Purchasing 5 

Or 

MANAGEMENT  SEQUENCE 

Management  352,  Industrial  Operations 5 

Management  585,  Personnel  Administration 5 

Management  595,  Administrative  Practices 5 

Management  599,  Business  Policy 5 

Marketing  578,  Purchasing 5 

BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION  AND  FORESTRY 

Adviser:  Allyn  M.  Herrick 

In  cooperation  with  the  School  of  Forestry,  the  College  of  Business  Administration 
offers  a  major  in  Forestry  for  those  students  who  wish  to  combine  technical  knowl- 
edge of  forestry  with  business  administration  training.  This  is  a  four  year  special 
curriculum  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Business  Administration,  specific 
content  to  be  worked  out  for  each  applicant  in  terms  of  his  particular  needs.  Students 
selecting  this  concentration  should  begin  their  planning  for  it  during  their  freshman 
year,  as  no  electives  are  permitted  and  requirements  of  the  American  Association  of 
Collegiate  Schools  of  Business  must  be  met. 

BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION  AND 
INDUSTRIAL  GEOGRAPHY 

Adviser:  David  C.  Barrow 

In  cooperation  with  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  College  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration offers  a  major  in  industrial  geography  which  trains  students  in  the 
fundamentals  of  economics,  geography,  and  allied  fields  upon  which  the  expanding 
field  of  area  planning  is  based.   Its  purpose  is  to  provide  the  background  requisite 
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for  careers  with  city,  county,  metropolitan  and  regional  planning  commissioners; 
private  consultative  planning  and  real  property  development  firms;  industries  con- 
cerned with  urban-industrial  developmental  problems  —  such  as  railroads;  market 

analysis  consultants;  and  commercial  and  governmental  mapping  agencies.  This 
curriculum  also  provides  a  superior  basis  for  graduate  work  in  area  planning  or 
economic  geography. 

FRESHMAN  AND  SOPHOMORE  YEARS 

Hours 

Business  Administration  101-102 2 

English  101-102 10 

Mathematics  100  or  101  and  235 10 

Political  Science  101 5 

History  111  or  112 5 

Anthropology  102  or  Sociology  105 5 

Geography  101 5 

English  121-122 10 

Geography  121-122  (Lab.  Science) 10 

Economics  112,  113,  114 9 

Economics  133 5 

Speech  109 5 

Accounting  107,  108,  109 9 

Physical  Education  1-2 6 

Electives 5 

JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  YEARS 

Accounting  370 5 

Economics  312 5 

Economics  386 5 

Finance  326 5 

Finance  330 5 

Management  351 5 

Marketing  360 5 

Geography  299 3 

Geography  350 5 

Geography  358 5 

Geography  420 5 

Geography  459 5 

Geography  460 5 

Three  courses  from  the  following  group : 

Geography  310,  436,  461,  463,  468 15 

Four  courses  from  the  following  group : 

Economic  444,  Economics  495,  Real  Estate  390,  Marketing  465, 

Marketing  559,  Marketing  568 20 
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THE  BACHELOR  OF  ARTS  DEGREE  WITH 
MAJOR  IN  ECONOMICS 

Applicants  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  upon  entering  the  junior  class  are  required 
to  elect  a  major  division,  from  which  at  least  eight  courses  must  be  taken.  One  of 
the  major  divisions  that  may  thus  be  elected  is  the  division  of  social  sciences  and 
economics  in  one  of  the  departments  in  this  division.  For  A.B.  students  who  desire 
to  major  in  economics  the  concentration  group  in  economics  is  provided.  From  this 
group,  with  the  approval  of  the  major  professor  and  the  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  the  major  program  will  be  arranged. 
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The  College  of  Education 

JOSEPH  ANDERSON  WILLIAMS,  A.B.,  M.S.,  M.Ed.,  Ed.D.,  Dean 

STANLEY  HUMPHREYS  AINSWORTH,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Dean  for 
Research  and  Graduate  Studies 

ALEXANDER  FRANK  PERRODIN,  B.E.,  Ph.M.,  Ed.D.,  Associate  Dean  for  In- 
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DOYNE  MUNCY  SMITH,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ed.D.,  Associate  Dean  for  Services 

REESE  WELLS,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ed.D.,  Assistant  Dean 

General  Information 
PURPOSE  AND  ORGANIZATION 

The  George  Peabody  College  of  Education  is  the  division  of  the  University  of 
Georgia  which  provides  and  administers  all  professional  courses  designed  for  the 
preparation  of  teachers  and  other  educational  workers.  It  has  the  responsibility  of 
contributing  to  the  continued  improvement  of  education.  In  its  role  of  educational 
leadership,  the  College  of  Education  recruits  and  selects  prospective  educational 
workers,  provides  pre-service  and  in-service  training  programs,  conducts  research 
to  solve  educational  problems,  and  provides  field  service  to  public  schools  and  colleges. 
The  University  is  accredited  by  the  National  Council  for  the  Accreditation  of 
Teacher  Education. 

FACILITIES 

The  College  of  Education  uses  all  facilities  of  the  University.  The  administrative 
offices  and  some  classrooms  are  located  in  Baldwin  Hall. 

DEGREES  OFFERED 

The  College  of  Education  offers  the  undergraduate  degree  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Education. 

RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  CENTER 
IN  EDUCATIONAL  STIMULATION 

The  University  of  Georgia  operates  a  Research  and  Development  Center  jointly 
financed  by  the  University  and  the  United  States  Office  of  Education.  The  primary 
function  of  the  center  is  to  study  early  and  continuous  intellectual  stimulation  of 
children,  ages  three  through  twelve. 

GRADUATE  STUDY 

The  Graduate  School  of  the  University  offers  the  following  advanced  degrees  in 
education :  Master  of  Arts  in  Education,  Master  of  Art  Education,  Master  of  Educa- 
tion, Master  of  Music  Education,  Doctor  of  Education,  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 
Graduate  programs  for  Teacher  Certification  also  are  offered.  Interested  students 
should  refer  to  the  Graduate  School  Bulletin  for  specific  requirements. 

The    Graduate    Division    of    the    College    of    Education    provides    training    for 
teachers,  administrators,  and   other  specialized  educational   workers  for  early   child- 
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hood,  elementary,  secondary,  college,  and  adult  education  careers.  Teacher  training 
is  offered  in  all  subject  matter  fields,  with  specialization  appropriate  to  the  level  of 
teaching — elementary,  secondary,  and  higher  education.  Administrative  specialization 
is  offered  for  elementary  and  secondary  principals,  school  superintendents,  school 
business  managers,  directors  of  instruction,  and  supervisors  of  instruction.  Specialized 
training  is  offered  in  counselor  education,  rehabilitation  counseling,  student  person- 
nel services  in  higher  education,  supervising  teacher  services,  educational  psychology, 
school  psychology,  school  social  work,  and  reading.  Special  education  programs  are 
offered  in  four  fields — mentally  retarded,  motor  handicapped,  emotionally  disturbed, 
speech  pathology  and  audiology.  Vocational  education  specialists  are  prepared  in 
industrial  arts,  business  education,  distributive  education,  trade  and  industrial  educa- 
tion, agricultural  education,  and  home  economics  education.  In  addition  to  the 
program  in  research  design  in  education,  research  options  are  available  in  all  areas  of 
specialization  whether  the  focus  is  on  teaching  or  administration. 

Prospective  candidates  for  advanced  degrees  may  obtain  additional  information 
from  the  Director,  Division  of  Graduate  Studies,  College  of  Education. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  UNDERGRADUATE  PROGRAMS 

Undergraduate  programs  at  the  University  of  Georgia  prepare  teachers  and  other 
educational  workers  in  the  following  fields: 

Early  Elementary  (Nursery,  Kindergarten,  Grades  1-3) 

Elementary   (Grades  1-7) 

Junior  High   (Grades  7-9) 

Secondary,  Grades  7-12  in  agriculture,  business  education,  distributive  education, 
home  economics,  industrial  arts,  and  the  six  academic  areas  of  English, 
mathematics,  foreign  language,  science,  social  studies,  and  speech. 

Grades  1-12  in  art,  music,  foreign  language,  physical  education,  health  education, 
speech  correction,  mental  retardation,  and  the  motor  handicapped. 

School  librarian  can  be  added  to  one  of  the  above  teaching  areas. 

The  entire  resources  of  the  University  are  used  in  the  education  of  teachers. 
The  College  of  Education  administers  all  courses  in  professional  education  and  pro- 
vides teaching  fields  in  Industrial  Arts,  Health  Education,  Physical  Education,  Recre- 
ation, Safety  Education,  Library  Education,  and  in  Special  Education.  Other 
courses  in  teacher  preparation  programs  are  taught  by  other  divisions  of  the 
University. 

(1)  General  education,  a  sequence  of  courses  from  a  variety  of  fields,  taken 
primarily  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  the  freshman  and  sopho- 
more years; 

(2)  The  teaching  field  or  major,  consisting  of  courses  designed  for  the  specific 
subject  or  grade  level  of  prospective  teaching,  offered  in  the  College  of 
Agriculture,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  College  of  Business  Administra- 
tion. College  of  Education,  and  School  of  Home  Economics; 

(3)  Work  in  professional  education,  in  the  College  of  Education. 

MATRICULATION 

Most  students  who  prepare  for  teaching  matriculate  in  the  College  of  Education 
and  pursue  one  of  the  programs  leading  to  the  degree  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Educa- 
tion. Students  matriculate  in  other  colleges:   College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Bachelor 
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of  Music,  music  education;  and  School  of  Home  Economics,  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Home  Economics,  home  economics  education. 

Students  enrolled  in  other  colleges  of  the  University  and  seeking  certification 
as  a  teacher  should  apply  for  admission  to  teacher  education,  have  their  individual 
programs  approved  by  the  College  of  Education  by  the  beginning  of  the  junior  year, 
and  must  meet  all  requirements  of  the  approved  professional  program. 

A  distinction  is  made  between  matriculation  in  a  division  of  the  University 
offering  teacher  education  programs  and  formal  admission  to  a  program  in  teacher 
education,  as  described  in  Admission  To  Teacher  Education. 

UNDERGRADUATE  PROFESSIONAL  SEQUENCE 

The  basic  undergraduate  sequence  consists  of  seven  courses.  The  first  course  is  an 
Introduction  to  Education,  and  is  the  only  course  offered  to  freshmen  and  sopho- 
mores. It  is  a  prerequisite  for  admission  to  teacher  education,  application  for  which 
is  made  at  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year. 

Educational  Psychology  is  generally  taken  in  the  junior  year,  and  is  a  prerequi- 
site to  the  remaining  five  professional  courses,  taken  during  the  senior  year.  Courses, 
in  Curriculum  and  in  Methods,  are  usually  taken  concurrently  in  the  quarter 
preceding  Student  Teaching.  A  full  quarter  is  devoted  to  Student  Teaching.  A 
School  Practicum  is  required  of  students  in  early  childhood,  elementary,  junior  high, 
and  most  of  the  general  secondary  fields.  The  practicum  is  usually  taken  during  the 
student's  sophomore  and/or  junior  year  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year. 

The  prospective  teacher  should  follow  carefully  the  program  in  his  field  of 
preparation.  No  deviations  should  be  made  without  the  approval  of  the  student's 
adviser.  The  student  should  particularly  note  that  electives  in  professional  programs 
are  not  "free"  electives  but  are  "approved  electives"  related  to  the  teaching  field. 

Admission  To  Teacher  Education 

Step  1 :  Enrollment  In  The  College  of  Education 

A  new  student  may  enroll  in  the  College  of  Education,  if  he  so  designates.  A 
student  within  the  University  must  secure  permission  of  the  Dean  of  the  College 
of  Education  in  order  to  transfer.  Enrollment  does  not  constitute  admission  as  a 
candidate  for  a  professional  degree  in  education. 
Step  2:    Admission  To  Teacher  Education  Program 

At  the  completion  of  75  quarter  hours  college  credit,  each  student  who  seeks  a 
professional  teaching  degree  must  apply  for  admission  to  teacher  education  through 
the  Office  of  Student  Personnel  Services.  Directions  for  application  may  be  secured 
through  that  office. 
Step  3.  Admission  To  Enrollment  in  Curriculum  and  Methods 

The  final  courses  are  taken  in  the  order  listed,  near  the  completion  of  the 
curriculum  in  teacher  education. 

Before  enrollment  in  curriculum,  the  student  must  have  been  admitted  to 
teacher  education,  will  have  completed  the  prerequisites  in  education  courses,  and 
essentially  all  required  courses  in  his  teaching  field.  One  quarter  before  the  date  of 
enrollment  in  curriculum,  the  student  will  file  application  with  the  chairman  of  the 
teaching  area  in  which  he  wishes  to  enroll. 
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Step  4:   Admission  to  Student  Teaching 

Application  for  admission  to  student  teaching  must  be  made  by  the  student  to  the 
Office  of  Professional  Laboratory  Experiences  three  quarters  before  he  expects  to  do 
student  teaching. 

The  following  are  prerequisites  for  admission  to  student  teaching:  admission  to 
teacher  education;  a  cumulative  grade  point  average  of  1.95  or  better;  completion  of 
essentially  all  required  courses  in  the  teaching  field  with  a  grade  of  2.0  or  better  in  each 
course;  completion  of  all  courses  in  education  prerequisite  to  student  teaching  with  a 
grade  of  2.0  or  better  in  each  course  (courses  in  Curriculum  and  Teaching  Procedures 
or  the  equivalent  must  have  been  taken  on  this  campus)  ;  completion  of  the  School 
Practicum  by  students  in  programs  for  early  childhood,  elementary,  junior  high  and 
most  of  the  general  secondary  fields ;  and  satisfactory  personal  health  to  assume  respon- 
sibilities in  student  teaching. 

STUDENT  TEACHING 

Supervised  observation-participation  and  student  teaching  in  Cooperating  Laboratory 
Schools  are  required  of  candidates  for  a  degree  leading  to  professional  certification. 

Student  teaching  involves  instruction  in  curriculum  and  in  general  and  specific 
methods  under  the  direction  of  selected  cooperating  supervising  teachers.  High  School 
student  teachers  usually  teach  in  one  teaching  field;  junior  high,  in  one  or  two  teaching 
fields;  elementary,  by  grade;  and  early  childhood  in  a  primary  grade  and /or  kinder- 
garten or  nursery  school. 

Students  in  programs  in  early  childhood,  elementary,  junior  high  and  most  of  the 
general  secondary  fields  participate  in  a  school  practicum  during  the  sophomore  and/or 
junior  year  prior  to  student  teaching.  As  a  usual  practice  the  student  spends  two  weeks 
in  a  public  school  during  late  August  and  early  September  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the 
fall  quarter  at  the  University.  This  familiarizes  the  student  with  problems  of  teaching, 
organization,  management  at  the  beginning  of  a  regular  school  year.  As  a  follow-up  to 
the  School  Practicum,  students  enroll  in  a  seminar  during  the  fall  quarter,  for  which 
they  register  for  E(  )  345,  (by  teaching  field)  and  for  which  they  may  receive  one 
hour  credit.  A  student  may  be  permitted  to  participates  in  more  than  one  School 
Practicum. 

All  student  teachers  are  required  to  take  the  National  Teacher  Examinations.  The 
student  is  required  to  take  both  the  Common  Examinations  and  the  Teaching  Area 
Examination  in  his  teaching  field  before  being  recommended  for  certification. 

Special  Services 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH 

The  Office  of  Educational  Research,  headed  by  an  Associate  Dean  for  Research  and 
Graduate  Studies,  coordinates  basic  and  applied  research  and  demonstration  projects, 
maintains  contact  with  supporting  agencies,  and  encourages  and  otherwise  facilitates 
educational  research  in  the  College  of  Education. 

BUREAU  OF  EDUCATIONAL  STUDIES 
AND  FIELD  SERVICES 

The  Bureau  of  Educational  Studies  and  Field  Services  carries  on  research  in  problems 
of  the  public  schools,  the  State  Department  of  Education  and  the  University  System 
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of  Georgia;  provides  field  service  personnel  to  public  schools  and  units  of  the  Univer- 
sity System;  conducts  surveys  of  schools  and  school  systems;  offers  training  in  educa- 
tional research;  publishes  materials  of  interest  to  educators  and  the  public;  and 
assists  local  school  leaders  in  conducting  educational  research. 

CLINICS 

SPEECH  AND  HEARING  CLINIC.  The  Speech  Correction  Area  is  concerned 
with  training  of  teachers  and  the  conducting  of  research  in  speech  correction.  The 
Speech  and  Hearing  Clinic  extends  its  diagnostic  and  treatment  services  to  all  chil- 
dren and  adults  who  have  functional  or  organic  problems  of  oral  communication. 
Particular  attention  is  given  to  assisting  University  students.  Arrangements  for  these 
services  are  made  through  the  Chairman  of  Speech  Correction. 
SPECIAL  EDUCATION  CLINIC.  The  Special  Education  Clinic  functions  as  a 
training  laboratory  for  prospective  teachers  of  children  who  are  mentally  retarded, 
physically  handicapped,  or  emotionally  disturbed.  Detailed  evaluation  of  educational 
and  learning  needs  is  followed  by  individual  and  small  group  therapeutic  teaching. 
Children  are  accepted  in  the  Clinic  as  needed  for  training  purposes.  Arrangements 
may  be  made  through  the  Chairman,  Program  for  Exceptional  Children. 
CLINIC  FOR  TEACHERS  OF  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE.  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  State  Department  of  Education  and  the  technical  departments  of  the 
University,  both  professional  and  technical  short  courses  will  be  offered  to  groups 
of  employed  teachers  throughout  the  state. 

READING  CLINIC.  The  Reading  Clinic  is  concerned  with  the  education  of 
teachers  of  reading  and  the  conduct  of  research  in  reading.  This  clinic  offers 
both  diagnostic  and  corrective  service  to  elementary  and  high  school  pupils. 
COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION  COUNSELING  SERVICE 

A  counseling  clinic  for  students  enrolled  in  the  College  of  Education  is  operated 
by  the  College  through  the  office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Student  Personnel  Services. 
Qualified  counselors  are  available  to  help  students  with  professional  and  personal 
problems.  A  faculty  adviser  is  assigned  to  each  student  enrolled  in  the  College  to 
assist  him  in  educational  planning. 

INSTRUCTION  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR 
NON-RESIDENT  STUDENTS 

To  facilitate  the  professional  certification  of  teachers,  the  opportunities  listed  below 
are  offered. 

In  addition,   opportunities  for  individual   training  are   provided   by   problem, 
research,  internships,   and  practicum  registration. 

OFF-CAMPUS  WORKSHOPS.  Upon  request  of  county  or  independent  system 
school  officials,  the  College  of  Education  may  conduct  off-campus  workshops  for 
principals,  teachers  and  other  school  officials  on  problems  arising  in  classroom  teach- 
ing, faculty  meetings,  and  community  planning. 

ATLANTA  AREA  TEACHER  EDUCATION  SERVICE.  The  University  of 
Georgia,  Emory  University,  Georgia  State  College,  and  Atlanta  University  in  coop- 
eration with  school  systems  in  the  Atlanta  area,  constitute  the  Atlanta  Area  Teacher 
Education  Service.  The  AATES  provides  a  program  of  instruction  for  the  teachers 
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in  the  Atlanta  area.  Courses  arc  offered  on  both  credit  and  non-credit  basis.  Grad- 
uate credit  up  to  20  quarter  hours  may  be  earned  in  this  program. 

For  further  information,   write   to:    The  Coordinator.   AATES,   Emory  Univer- 
sity. Atlanta,  Georgia  30322. 

COASTAL  AREA  TEACHER  EDUCATION  SERVICE.  The  University  of  Geor- 
gia, Augusta  College,  Armstrong  State  College,  Georgia  Southern  College,  and  Savan- 
nah State  College,  in  cooperation  with  participating  school  systems,  constitute  the 
Coastal  Area  Teacher  Education  Service.  The  GATES  provides  a  program  of  instruc- 
tion for  the  teachers  in  this  area.  Courses  are  offered  on  both  credit  and  non-credit 
basis. 

For  further  information,  write  to:  Coordinator,  Coastal  Area  Teacher  Educa- 
tion Service,  Georgia  Southern  College,  Statesboro,  Georgia  30458. 
SATURDAY  GLASSES.  The  College  of  Education  holds  Saturday  classes  for 
superintendents,  principals,  and  teachers  living  within  commuting  distance  of  Athens. 
These  graduate  and  undergraduate  classes  are  not  limited  to  work  in  education. 
GLASS  ROOM  TEACHER  WORK  CONFERENCE.  This  conference  provides 
graduate  in-service  for  teachers  carrying  five  hours  credit.  Five  week-end  sessions 
are  held  on  campus  during  the  academic  year.  Participants  are  required  to  do 
research  and  experimentation  between  sessions  and  submit  a  final  report.  The  con- 
ference is  sponsored  by  the  College  of  Education,  the  Center  for  Continuing  Educa- 
tion, and  the  Department  of  Classroom  Teachers  of  the  Georgia  Education 
Association. 

WORK  STUDY  PROGRAM  FOR 
ELEMENTARY  TEACHERS 

In  cooperation  with  the  Atlanta  Public  Schools,  the  College  of  Education  offers  a  pro- 
gram especially  designed  to  provide  early  practical  experience  in  teacher  preparation. 
Selected  undergraduates  work  as  teacher  aides  at  regular  pay  one  quarter  per  year. 
While  a  teacher  aide,  the  student  gains  a  variety  of  experiences  while  pursuing  a 
planned  program  in  the  College  of  Education.  Interested  students  should  check  with 
the  Coordinator  of  Student  Personnel  Services  for  more  information. 

HONORS  PROGRAM 

Qualified  students  are  encouraged  to  participate  in  both  the  Junior  and  Senior 
Division  Honors  Programs  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 


Degree  Requirements 


The  degree  requirements  for  the  University  applicable  to  the  College  of  Education 
are  given  in  the  General  Information  section.  Students  registered  in  the  College  of 
Education  should  be  familiar  with  these  requirements,  which  apply  unless  otherwise 
amended  in  this  section. 

RESIDENCE 

The  minimum  residence  requirements  for  the  degree  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Educa- 
tion is  90  quarter  hours.  Of  the  90  quarter  hours,  at  least  45  quarter  hours  must 
be  in  senior  division  courses  and  at  least  30  quarter  hours  of  senior  division  courses 
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must  be  taken  in  residence  during  the  senior  year.  For  variation  in  residence 
requirements  for  students  presenting  college  work  earned  before  September  1960, 
see  Degree  Requirements,  General  Information. 

CORRESPONDENCE  AND  EXTENSION  WORK 

Not  more  than  45  quarter  hours  by  correspondence  or  extension  may  be  counted 
toward  the  degree  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education.  Work  taken  at  off-campus 
centers  is  classified  as  extension. 

GRADES 

A  candidate  for  the  degree  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  must  have  an 
average  of  2.0  in  all  work  attempted  and  may  not  have  grades  below  2.0  in  more 
than  45  quarter  hours.  In  addition,  he  may  not  count  for  degree  purposes  any 
grade  of  less  than  2.0  in  the  prescribed  education  and  teaching  field  courses. 

Programs  of  Study  for  Teacher  Certification 

(Listed  Alphabetically) 

Undergraduate  teacher-education  programs  are  approved  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education  and  the  National  Council  for  the  Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education. 
A  person  completing  any  one  of  these  programs  may  be  recommended  for  a  four- 
year  professional  certificate  providing  that  he  has  taken  the  National  Teacher  Examina- 
tions. For  further  information  concerning  certification  in  Georgia,  see  the  State  Depart- 
ment Education  bulletin  "Certification  of  Teachers." 

The  programs  outlined  lead  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education 
with  a  major  in  the  field  specified  except  in  Agriculture,  Home  Economics,  and  Music. 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION 

This  program  leads  to  the  degree  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agriculture  in  the  College 
of  Agriculture.  Refer  to  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

ART  EDUCATION 

Head:  Wachowiak 

FRESHMAN  AND  SOPHOMORE  YEARS 

Hours  Hours 

English  101-102 10  English  121-122 10 

Political  Science  101      ....       5  Biology  101-102 10 

Speech    108       5  Art  216,  217,  218 9 

Mathematics  100  or  Art  287,  288.  289 9 

Philosophy  258 5  Physical  Education 6 

Art  120,  130,  140 15 

Physical  Science  101  (or  Physics 
120,  Geography  104,  Chem- 
istry 111) 5 

Introduction  to  Education  103    .  5 

History  111-112 10 
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JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  REQUIREMENTS 

Hours  Hours 

Art   History 10  Educational  Psychology  304    .     .       5 

Art  306a,  313,  316,  321,  322,  323,  Art  Education  335,  336,  346,  7,  8     25 

331,  332,  333,  341,  342      .     .  15  Elective  (Drama  102,  Music  358 

Art  370,  371,  372,  260,  61a,  361b,  and  Phy.  411  recommended)        15 

251,  351a,  352,  320,  513   .     .  15 

Art  505 5 

BUSINESS  EDUCATION 

Head:  Calhoun 

FRESHMAN  AND  SOPHOMORE  YEARS 

Hours  Hours 

English  101-102 10  English  121-122 10 

Speech   109 5  History  251  or  252 5 

Political  Science  101 5  Psychology    101 5 

Mathematics  100 5  Economics  201-202 10 

Biology  101-102  or Accounting  107,  108,  109     ...  9 

Botany    121-122 10  Business  Education  200  ...     .  5 

Introduction  to  Educ.  303   .  5  Physical  Education 6 

Physical  Science" 5 

JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  REQUIREMENTS 
(CONCENTRATION  AREAS) 

Two  undergraduate  programs  in  business  education  are  available.  The  Comprehensive 
Business  Education  curriculum  is  designed  to  prepare  students  to  teach  all  business  sub- 
jects, including  shorthand ;  and  the  General  Business  Education  curriculum  is  designed 
to  prepare  students  to  teach  basic  business  subjects,  excluding  shorthand.  A  student  will 
be  certified  in  one  of  these  major  concentrations. 
I.    Comprehensive  Business  Education 

Hours 

Educational  Psychology  304 5 

Business  Education  335,  336A 10 

Business  Education  345,  346,  347,  348 16 

Industrial  Arts  332  or  Fine  Arts  300 5 

Business  Education  300,  301,  302,  306 12 

Business  Education  303,  304,  305 6 

Business  Education   310,   311 10 

Business  Education  507,  512 10 

Business  Administration  370 5 

Business  Coreb 10 

Restricted   Electives 10 

II.    General  Business  Education 

Hours 

Educational  Psychology  304 5 

Business  Education  335,  336B,  512 15 


'Geography  104,  121  or  122;  Chemistry  121;  Geology  125;  Physics  127  or  Physical  Science 
101 

"Accounting  215;  Marketing  360,  Management  351,  Economics  203,  Finance  330  or  In- 
surance 381 
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Hours 

Business  Education  345,  346,  347,  348 16 

Industrial  Arts  332  or  Fine  Arts  300 5 

Business  Education  304,  305 4 

Business  Education  311 5 

Business  Education  507  or  MAN  541 5 

Accounting  355  or  353 5 

Accounting  316  or  215 5 

Business  Administration  370 5 

Economics  312 5 

Finance  330 5 

Management  351 5 

Marketing  360 5 

Restricted  Electives* 10 

DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION 

Head:  Cheshire 

FRESHMAN  AND  SOPHOMORE  YEARS 

Hours 

English  101-102 10 

Mathematics  100 5 

Botany   121-122 10 

Political  Science  101 5 

Speech  108 5 

Introduction  to  Education  303 5 

Physical  Science  101 5 

English  121-122 10 

Psychology  101        5 

Economics  112,  113,  114 9 

Distributive  Education  100 5 

History  111  or  112 5 

Physical  Education 6 

Approved  Electives 20 

Distributive  Occupational  Experience" 5 

JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  REQUIREMENTS0 

Art  300,  305,  or  308 5 

Educational  Psychology  304 5 

Distributive   Education   301 5 

Distributive  Education  335,  336 10 

Distributive  Education  346,  347,  348 15 

Distributive  Education  503 5 

Business  Education  370 5 


'Recommended  Electives:  Sociology  105;  Accounting  353,  521;  Economics  326,  386,  437; 
Insurance  381,  506;  BBA  576;  MAN  585,  564;  FIN  431,  450,  451;  MKT  560. 
"'Distributive  Occupational  Experience  200  should  be  completed  during  the  summer (s)  following 
the  freshman  and/or  sophomore  years. 

eA  minimum  of  500  hours  of  directed  work  experience  in  a  distributive,  retail,  wholesale,  or  ser- 
vice establishment  on  a  full-time  or  part-time  basis  is  required  for  certification. 
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Hours 

Marketing  360       5 

Marketing  560 5 

Marketing  563       5 

Marketing  56")  5 

Marketing  564  or  567 5 

Management   585        5 

Audio-Visual  Education  501 5 

Approved  Electivcs  from  the  College  of 

Business  Administration  or  College  of  Education 10 

EARLY  CHILDHOOD  EDUCATION 

Chairman:  Shearron 

(Nursery,  Kindergarten,  Grades  1-3) 

This  program  leads  to  a  certificate  to  teach  in  nursery,  kindergarten,  and  the  primary 
school  through  grade  three. 


FRESHMAN  AND  SOPHOMORE  YEARS 

Hours 

English  101,  102 10 

Speech   108 5 

Political  Science  101 5 

Geography    101 5 

Science" 10 

Mathematics  100 5 

Introduction  to  Education  ...  5 


Hours 

English  121,  122 10 

Psychology    101 5 

History  251,  252 10 

Psychology  395 5 

Science" 10 

Physical  Education 6 


JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  REQUIREMENTS 

Hours 

Art  305 

Music  303     ...     . 


Music  304  ...  . 
Health  Education  344 
Physical  Education  307 
Fine  Arts  300  ..  . 
Sociology  461  .  .  . 
Home  Economics  492 
Home  Economics  496 
Home  Economics  591 
Home  Economics  594 
Educational   Psychology 


304 


5  Reading  Education  401  .     . 

3  English  Education  300  .     . 

3  Curriculum  333     .... 

3  English  Education  338  .     . 

5  Mathematics  Education  337 

5  Science  Education  339   .     . 

5  Social  Studies  Education  340 

5  Early  Childhood  Education11  345a 

5  Early  Childhood  Education  346, 

5  347,  348 

5  Early  Childhood  Education  311b, 

5  312b      

(Home  Economics  311b,  312b) 


Hours 

5 
3 
5 
3 
3 
3 
3 
1 

15 

10 


ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 


Chairman :  Shearron 


■  See  footnote  (c)  Elementary  Education 
b  See  footnote  (d)  Elementary  Education 
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This  program  leads  to  a  certificate  to  teach  in  the  elementary  schools  from  grade 
one  through  eight.* 

FRESHMAN  AND  SOPHOMORE  YEARS 

Hours 

English  101-102 10 

Social   Scienceb 10 

Science0 10 

Mathematics    100 .5 

Political  Science   101      ....  5 

Introduction  to  Education  103    .  5 


Hours 

English  121-122 10 

Speech  108 5 

Geography  101 5 

History  251-252 

Science0 

Teaching  Field  Elective      .     . 


10 

10 

5 


Physical  Education 6 


JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  REQUIREMENTS'1 

Hours 


Fine  Arts  300     .     .     . 

5 

Art  305 

5 

Music  303     .     . 

3 

Music  304     ...     . 

3 

Health  Education  344 

3 

Physical  Education  307      .     . 

5 

English  Education  300    .     .     . 

3 

Educational  Psychology  201     . 

3 

Educational  Psychology  304 

5 

Teaching  Field  Electives 

15 

September  School  Practicum  345  , 


a,  b,  c  

Reading  Education  401  .  . 
Reading  Education  402  .  . 
Mathematics  502  .... 
Curriculum  and  Teaching  334 
English  Education  338  .  .  . 
Mathematics  Education  337  . 
Science  Education  339  .  .  . 
Social  Studies  Education  340 
Elementary  Education  346,7,8 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE— LANGUAGE  ARTS 

Chairman:  Shearron 

(Middle  School,  Grades  5-8) 

FRESHMAN  AND  SOPHOMORE  YEARS 


Hours 

1-3 

5 

5 

5 

5 

3 

3 

3 

3 
15 


Hours 

English  101-102 10 

English  121-122 10 

Speech   108 5 

Mathematics  100 5 

Biological  Science 10 


Hours 

Social  Science 30 

Political  Science  101   ...     .      5 

Geography  101 5 

History  111-112  or 

251-252 10 


*  The  program  in  elementary  education  consists  of  a  double  major — general  elementary  and  a 
teaching  area.  The  general  elementary  major  consists  of  Art  305,  English  Education  300, 
Reading  Education  401,  Reading  Education  402,  Music  303,  304,  Mathematics  502,  Physical 
Education  307,  Health  Education  344.  The  teaching  area  consists  of  courses  in  a  subject  field, 
such  as  English,  mathematics,  science,  social  science,  and  modern  foreign  languages.  The  cate- 
gory of  teaching  field  electives  totals  20  quarter  hours  and  is  to  be  used  to  develop  proficiency 
in  one  or  two  teaching  areas. 

b  Ten  hours  in  social  science,  to  be  selected  from  History  111,  112,  Anthropology  102,  Economics 
112,  Sociology  105,  Social  Science  104,  Psychology  101,  during  freshman-sophomore  years. 

c  A  minimum  of  20  hours  in  science  is  required  as  a  part  of  general  education.  Selections  should 
include  10  hours  in  biological  science  (Bio-Science  101-102  recommended)  and  10  hours  in 
physical  science.  A  minimum  of  10  hours  must  be  in  laboratory  science  courses. 

A  Approved  School  Practicum  required  prior  to  admission  to  "Curriculum  Block." 
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Hours 

Physical  Science 5 

Introduction  to  Education  103  5 

Physical  Education 6 

Fine  Arts  300 3 


Two  courses  from: 
Anthropology  102 
Economics  105 
Social  Science  105 
Sociology  105 
Psychology  101 


JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  REQUIREMENTS 


EPY  304  or  305  Educational 

Psychology 

ECS  334  Curriculum     .     .     . 
EEL  345  Practicum  .... 
EEL  346-7-8  Student  Teaching 
ERD  401-402  Reading  .     .     . 
ESS  503  Social  Science  Methods 
EEN  504  English  Methods  .     . 


Hours 

5 
5 

1 
15 
10 

5 

5 


Hours 

10 


Hours 


Approved  Electives 

Social  Science 25 

English 25 

General 10 


LIBRARY  EDUCATION  FOR  THE  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL  TEACHER 

Head:  White 

Library  education  courses  (listed  under  Courses  of  Instruction)  are  open  to  elemen- 
tary as  well  as  secondary  school  teachers.  By  taking  20  quarter  hours  in  library 
education,  the  student  may  satisfy  the  requirements  for  certification  as  teacher- 
librarian.  With  approval  of  the  faculty  adviser,  these  courses  may  be  included 
among  electives  in  the  junior  and  senior  years.  Five  courses  carry  graduate  credit 
and.  subject  to  approval  of  faculty  advisers,  may  be  included  in  programs  leading 
to  graduate  degrees. 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  EDUCATION 

(Elementary  and  Secondary) 
Head:  Veal 

This  program  qualifies  a  student  for  a  professional  four-year  certificate  in  Georgia  to 
teach  a  foreign  language  in  grades  1-12. 

FRESHMAN  AND  SOPHOMORE  YEARS 


Hours 

English  101-102' 10 

Mathematics1* 5 

Elective  in  Mathematics 

or  Science*1 5 

Social  Studies 10 

EFN  103 5 


Hours 

English   121-122' 10 

Science  (Lab.  sequence)'    ...  10 

Social  Studies6 10 

Psychology    101 5 

Educational  Psychology  201     .     .       5 
ART' 5 


'  If  the  student  exempts  any  of  these  by  examination,  but  without  credit,  he  should  choose  a  sub- 
stitute from  English,  foreign  language,  speech,  drama,  art,  or  music. 

bMAT  115H,  or  MAT  100,  101,  STA  200 

cBIO  101-102,  CHM  121-122,  GLY  125-126,  GGY  121-122,  PCS  127-128,  CHM  111-112 

d  PSC  101,  GGY  104,  PHY  258,  or  any  course  listed  in  b  or  c. 

•SOC  105,  GGY  101,  ANT  102,  EGN  105,  HIS  251,  252,  HIS  111-112,  POL  101  (Five  hours 
in  history  is  required.) 

f  FA  300,  DRA  300,  ART  305,  Music  303. 
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Hours 
Courses  Related  to 

Teaching  Field8 10 

Physical  Education 6 

JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  YEARS 

Hours 
Educational  Psychology  304    . 
Teaching  Field  Courses" 
Teaching  Field  or 

approved  related  courses 


Hours 

Speech   108 5 

Physical  Education 6 


5 

30 


10-15 


Basic  Curriculum  ECS  334 
Foreign  Language  Methods 

EFL  336 

Practicum,  EFL  345,  A,  B,  C 
Student  Teaching  EFL 

346,  347,  348     ...     . 
(Divided  between  elementary 
and  secondary) 
Teaching  Field  Courses  .     . 
Teaching  Field  or 

approved  related  courses 


Hours 

5 

5 
1-3 

15 


10 


10-15 


HEALTH,  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION,  RECREATION, 
AND  SAFETY  EDUCATION 

Chairman:  Johnson 

FRESHMAN  AND  SOPHOMORE  YEARS 

Hours  Hours 

English  121  or  122      ...     .  5 

Speech  108 5 

Electives  in  General 

Education6 5-15 

Physical  Education  211    ..     .  3 
Physical  Education  280,  281, 

282,  283 9 

Chemistry    111 5 

Chemistry  112  or  Math  100d  .     .  5  • 

History  100,  111,  or  112     .     .  10 

Physical  Education  2X  (M)    .  3 

Physical  Education  1-2  (W)    .  6 

JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  REQUIREMENTS 
CONCENTRATION  AREAS 

A  student  will  receive  some  training  in  each  of  one  of  the  fields,  Health  Education, 
Physical  Education,  and  Recreation.  He  must,  however,  with  the  approval  of  his 
adviser  and  head  of  the  department,  set  up  a  program  in  one  of  the  concentration 


Biology  101-102      

10 

English  101-102 

10 

Electives  in  General 

Education6       

5-15 

Introduction  to  Education 

103-303       

5 

Physical  Education  180,  181, 

182,  183c  (Men  only)   .     .     . 

9 

Physical  Education  IX  (M)   . 

3 

Health  Education  171,  119-309 

6-9 

Recreation   118 

3 

a  Foreign  language  or  other  courses  related  to  teaching  field. 

b  Courses  are  taken  from  these  generally  taken  by  secondary  majors  in  the  teaching  field. 

c  Majors  in  this  field  are  expected  to  obtain  a  uniform  to  be   used  in  activity  classes.   These 

should  be  obtained  from  the  University  Book  Stores. 
rt  Concentration    area    in    recreation    requires    10    hours    from    the    following:     chemistry,    Ag. 

chemistry,  physical  science,  botany,  anthropology,  geography,  or  geology. 
"Select  three  courses  during  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  from  the  following:    Political 

Science  101,  History  100,  Economics  112,  113,  114,  Sociology  105,  Psychology  101,  Philosophy 

104.  Anthropology  102.  Geography  101,  or  a  substitute  approved  by  the  major  professor. 
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areas  at  the  beginning  of  the  junior  year  or  earlier.  A  student  will  be  certified  in  his 
major  concentration  with  the  exception  of  the  Recreation  Area.  The  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  does  not  issue  certification  in  the  area  of  recreation.  If  he  desires 
certification  in  another  area  he  must  satisfy  the  requirements  in  that  area. 


I.  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 


Hours 

5 

10 

5 

15 


FAA  300-EIA  332  or  app.  sub. 
Zoology  212  and  213     .     .     . 
Educational  Psychology  304 
Physical  Education  346.7,8      . 
Physical  Education  380,  381, 

382  (W) 9 

Physical  Education  379,  380,  381, 

382  (M) 9 

Physical  Education  307,  336,  360, 

361,  372,  383,  345  (1-3  hrs.)  29-32 
Health  Education  335   ...     .      5 

Recreation   384 3 

Electives     ....    Women     20-22 
Men  7-  9 


III.  PARK  AND  RECREATION  ADMINISTRATION 


II.  HEALTH  EDUCATION 

Educational  Psychology  304 
Physical  Education  336  .     .     . 
Health  Education  346,  7,  8     . 
Phy.  Educ.  307,  360,  361, 

372,  383 

Zoology  212,  213 

Microbiology  350 

Family  Development  390  .  . 
Electives  in  related  areas  .  . 
Health  Education  344-343, 

370,511 


Hours 
5 

5 
.     15 

23 

.     10 

5 

.      5 

3-6 

14-16 


Music,  Industrial  Arts,  Arts,  Drama  and  Crafts 15 

Sociology  427  or  435 5 

Education  304 5 

Health  370 5 

Recreation  346,  347,  348 15 

Physical  Education  211,  307 8 

Recreation  203,  384,  385,  386,  387 15 

Journalism 5 

Electives 7 

^Option  sequence 20 

A.  Municipal  Park  and  Recreation  Management 

B.  Camping  and  Outdoor  Recreation 

C.  Recreation  for  the  111  and  Handicapped 

D.  Voluntary  Youth  Service  Agencies 

IV.  SAFETY  EDUCATION 

A  sequence  of  three  courses,  described  under  the  designation  "Safety  Education," 

leads  to  supplementary  certification  in  this  field. 

Seminar  for  College  Instructors  &  Safety  Supervisors  574 5 

Safety  Education  575 5 

Principles  of  Traffic  Safety  576 5 

Practices  in  Driver  Education   577 5 

*A11  recreation  majors  will  elect  an  option  sequence  of  primary  interest.   Courses  within  the 
option  will  be  selected  by  consultation  with  the  major  adviser. 
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Multiple  Gar  Off-Street  Driving  Ranges  &  Simulation  in 

Traffic  Education  900 5 

Administration  of  School  Transportation  &  Safety  Programs  901      ....       5 

Behavioral  Factors  in  Traffic  Safety  902 5 

V.   DANCE  EDUCATION 

This  program  of  studies  has  been  designed  to  enable  the  dance  student  to  develop 
technical  proficiency  and  choreographic  ability;  to  gain  experience  in  production, 
performance,  and  teaching;  to  explore  the  scientific,  philosophic,  and  historic 
foundations  of  dance;  to  consider  the  relationship  of  dance  to  other  art  forms  and 
to  related  areas  of  study;  to  understand  the  function  of  dance  as  an  educational 
tool  and  to  become  familiar  with  current  research,  problems  and  issues  in  dance 
education;  and  to  experience  dance  as  a  total  theater  experience.  Opportunities  are 
provided  for  guided  teaching  experiences  and  individual  study. 

FRESHMAN  AND  SOPHOMORE  YEARS 

English  101-102 10  English  121-122 10 

History  111  or  112 5  Zoology  212 5 

Political  Science  101     ....      5  Philosophy  104  or  H- 115  .     .     .  5 

Anthropology  102 5  Sociology    105 5 

Biology  101-102 10  Educational  Psychology  304  .     .  5 

Psychology  101 5  Music  110 3 

Speech   108 5  Drama   102 5 

^Physical   Education— 1      ...       3  Dance   281 3 

Physical  Education  211     ..     .  3 


JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  YEARS 


Dance  257    .     .     . 

.     .      3 

Dance  352    ..     . 

.     .      3 

Dance  354  A-B     . 

3-3 

Physical  Education  360 
Fine  Arts  300,  Music  300 
or  Drama  300    ...     . 

.  .  5 
.     .      5 

Drama  334  .     .     . 

5 

Required  Electives 
Approved  Electives 

.  .  15 
.     6-12 

^Physical  Education — 2      ...  3 

Dance  450 5 

Dance  451 5 

Dance  353 3 

Dance  455 3 

Required  Electives     ....     15-20 

Approved  Electives 20 


HOME  ECONOMICS  EDUCATION 

Head:  Cross 

This  program  leads  to  the  degree  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Home  Economics  in  the 

School  of  Home  Economics.  (See  School  of  Home  Economics.) 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 

Head:  Harrison 

FRESHMAN  AND  SOPHOMORE  YEARS 

English  101-102 10  English  121-122 10 

*Dance  majors  are  encouraged  to  take  at  least  one  daily  techniques  class;  this  can  be  done  on 
an  audit  basis.  Two  years  of  satisfactory  participation  in  the  Concert  Dance  Group  (the 
performing  group)  will  be  required  of  all  majors. 
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Hours  Hours 

Political  Science  101      ....       5               History  1 1 1-1 12 10 

Introduction  to  Education  103    .       5  Industrial  Arts  332  I 

Industrial  Arts   101,   102     ...     10                  or  Art  300 5 

Soc.  260  or  Soc.  293 5               Speech  108 5 

Physical  Science 10               Mathematics  100 5 

Psychology  101 5                Approved  Electives 16 

Physical  Education 6 

JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  REQUIREMENTS  Ho„, 

Educational  Psychology  304 5 

Industrial  Arts  Education  335,  336  Curriculum  and  Methods 10 

Industrial  Arts  Education  346,  7,  8  Student  Teaching 15 

Industrial  Arts  101  Beginning  Woodworking 5 

Industrial  Arts  305  Advanced  Woodworking 5 

Industrial  Arts  310  Metal  Work 5 

Industrial  Arts  315  Power   Mechanics 5 

Industrial  Arts  320  Basic  Electrical  Technology 5 

Industrial  Arts  326  Advanced  Drafting 5 

Industrial  Arts  327  Machine  Drafting  and  Design 5 

Industrial  Arts  328  Industrial  Arts  Design 5 

Industrial  Arts  330  Development  of  American  Industries 5 

Approved  Electives 15 

MUSIC  EDUCATION 

Head:  Dooley 

This  program  leads  to  the  degree  Bachelor  of  Music.  (See  Music  Department) 

TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 

Head:  Armstrong 

This  program  leads  to  professional  certification  as  coordinators  of  Diversified  Co- 
operative Training  and  teachers  of  trade  and  industrial  subjects. 

Before  a  graduate  is  recommended  for  a  professional  certificate  in  this  field,  the 
applicant  must  furnish  evidence  of  work  experience  in  amount  and  kind  which  will 
satisfy  provisions  of  the  Georgia  State  Plan  for  Vocational  Education. 

FRESHMAN  AND  SOPHOMORE  YEARS 

Hours  Hours 

English  101,  102 10               English  121-122 10 

Industrial  Arts  102 5              Psychology   101 5 

Biology   101-102 10              Economics  112,  113,  114    ..     .  9 

Political  Science   101      ....       5               History  111-112 10 

Introduction  to  Education  103/303  5              Speech  108 5 

Mathematics   100-101      .     .     .     .     10              Mathematics  253a 5 

Sociology  105 5              Physical  Education 6 

a  Required  of  Technical  Teachers,  etc. 
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JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  REQUIREMENTS 

Hours 

Physics' 127-128  or  137-138 10 

Educational  Psychology  304 5 

Management  351 5 

Trade  and  Industrial  Education  335,  336,  346,  347,  348,  349,  400,  500, 

503,  504,  505,  510 58 

Trade  and  Industrial  Electives  507 ,b  509b 10 

Trade  and  Industrial  Electives  525,  526,  527,  528,  529 5-25 

GENERAL  SECONDARY  TEACHERS 

The  programs  in  general  secondary  education  are  designed  for  prospective  teachers  of 
English,  foreign  languages  (French,  German,  Latin,  Spanish),  mathematics,  sciences 
(Biology,  Chemistry,  Earth  Science,  General  Science,  Physics),  social  sciences  (Eco- 
nomics, Geography.  History,  Political  Science,  Sociology) ,  and  speech  in  grades  seven 
through  twelve.  Programs  for  prospective  teachers  in  grades  7,  8,  and  9  in  the  fields  of 
English,  mathematics,  general  science,  and  social  science  are  included.  The  programs 
are  described  on  the  following  pages  under  these  departmental  headings:  (1)  English 
Education,  (2)  Foreign  Language  Education,  (3)  Mathematics  Education,  (4)  Science 
Education,  (5)  Social  Science  Education,  and  (6  Speech  Education.  Requirements  and 
prerequisites  in  the  teaching  field  should  be  considered  in  choosing  courses  in  the  fresh- 
man and  sophomore  years.  Each  prospective  teacher  should  select  a  teaching  field  and 
plan  his  program  with  his  advisor  in  the  appropriate  department  of  the  College  of 
Education.  Completion  of  a  program  qualifies  a  student  for  a  professional  four-year 
teacher's  certificate  in  a  field  in  either  grades  seven  through  twelve  or  grades  seven 
through  nine. 

ENGLISH  EDUCATION 

Head:  Veal 

These  programs  qualify  a  student  for  a  professional  four-year  certificate  in  Georgia  to 

teach  English  in  either  Secondary  School  or  grades  7,  8,  9. 

FRESHMAN  AND  SOPHOMORE  YEARS 

Hours  Hours 

English  101-1021' 10  English  121-122° 10 

Mathematics11 5  Science  (Lab.  sequence)6    ...     10 


A  Chemistry  Sequence  may  Substitute 
Required  for  D.C.T.  Coordinators 


Note :  ( 1 )  Technical  School  graduates  and  others  with  competency  in  an  occupation  may  be 
granted  advanced  standing  (up  to  25  quarter  hours)  by  successful  completion  of  a 
competency  examination.  This  to  be  classified  as  technical  electives. 

(2)  EPY  304,  ETI  501  or  ETI  335,  and  ETI  502  or  ETI  336  must  be  completed  and 
admission  to  Teacher  Education  gained  before  ETI  346,  347,  348,  and  349  can  be 
scheduled.  (75  quarter  hours  of  work  must  have  been  completed) 

(3)  A  total  of  20  quarter  hours  in  ETI  courses  must  be  completed  in  the  Senior  Year. 


c  If  the  student  exempts  any  of  these  by  examination,  but  without  credit  he  should  choose  a  sub- 
stitute from  English,  foreign  language,  speech,  drama,  art,  or  music. 
dMAT  115H  or  MAT  100.  101,  STA  200 
eBIO  101-102,  CHM  121-122,  GLY  125-126,  GGY  121-122,  PSC  127-128,  CHM  111-112 
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Elective  in  Mathematics  Psychology  101 5 

or  Science' 5  ARTC 5 

Social  Studies" 10  Speech   108 5 

Introduction  to  Education  103    .  5  Physical  Education 6 

Courses  Related  to  Teaching 

Field* 10 

JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  YEARS 

Hours  Hours 

Educational  Psychology  304    .            5              Basic  Curriculum,  ECS  335  5 

Teaching  Field  Courses  ...          30              English  Methods,  EEN  336     .  5 

Teaching  Field  or  approved                               Practicum,  EEN  345a,  b,  c  1-3 

related  courses 10-15  Student  Teaching,  EEN  346, 

347,  348 15 

Teaching  Field  Courses  ...  10 
Teaching  Field  or  approved 

related  courses 10-15 

ENGLISH— SECONDARY 

A  minimum  of  40  quarter  hours  in  English  must  be  taken  from  the  teaching  field 
courses  listed.  Related  courses  and  electives  (30-35  hrs.)  must  be  in  the  following 
areas:  English,  linguistics,  speech,  drama,  foreign  language,  journalism,  history,  or 
classical  culture. 

English  311,  History  of  the  English  Language 
English  411  Advanced  Grammar 
English  430,  Literary  Critcism 
English  360,  Advanced  Composition 
British  Literature  (5  hrs.) 
American  Literature  (5  hrs.) 
Twentieth  Century  Literature  (5  hrs.) 
Genre  (5  hrs.) 
Suggested  Courses: 
Eng.  305,  Lyric  Poetry 
Eng.  361,  The  Short  Story 
375,  The  Novel 

Drama  300,  Introduction  to  World  Drama  and  Theater 
Com.  Lit.  417,  The  Twentieth  Century  Novel 

ENGLISH— JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

I.     TEACHING  FIELD  MAJOR  (30-40  Hours) 

ENG  204  English  Literature  After  1800 

ENG  3 1 1  History  of  English  Language 

ENG  411  Advanced  Grammar  and  Syntax 

a  PSC  101,  GGY  104,  PHY  258,  or  any  course  listed  in  b  or  c. 

bSOC  105,  GGY  101,  ANT  102,  ECN  112,  HIS  251,  252,  HIS  111-112,  POL  101  (Five  hours 
in  history  is  required. ) 

c  FA  300,  DRA  300,  EIA  332 

d  English  203-204,  foreign  language,  philosophy.  Competency  in  one  foreign  language  compara- 
ble to  that  expected  from  the  initial  15  hours  in  college  courses  is  required  for  an  English  edu- 
cation major.  The  competency  may  be  established  by  course  credit  or  by  examination. 
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ENG  440-441 

Shakespeare,  Part  I,  Part  II 

ENG  422 

American  Literature  After  1865 

ENG  361 

The  Short  Story 

ENG  360 

Advanced  Composition 

ENG  460 

Survey  of  20th  Century  Literature 

EEN  300 

Children's  Literature 

II.     SECOND  TEACHING  FIELD  (0-30) 

Note:  The  student  may  choose  to  develop  a  second  teaching  field.  If  he  does, 
each  teaching  field  is  comprised  of  30  hours  of  senior  division  courses.  The 
student  will  have  no  other  electives. 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  EDUCATION 
FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  EDUCATION  —  SECONDARY 

This  program  qualifies  a  student  for  a  professional  four-year  certificate  in  Georgia  to 
teach  a  foreign  language  in  secondary  schools. 

FRESHMAN  AND  SOPHOMORE  YEARS 

Hours  Hours 

English  101-102* 10  English    121-122' 10 

Mathematics1" 5  Science  (Lab.  sequence)0   ...  10 

Elective  in  Mathematics  Social  Studies6 10 

or  Science" 5  Psychology  PSY  101 5 

Social  Studies6 10  ART 5 

Introduction  to  Education  Speech   108 5 

EFN  103 5  Physical  Education 6 

Courses  Related  to 

Teaching  Field8 10 

JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  YEARS 

Hours  Hours 

Educational  Psychology  304                 5               Basic  Curriculum,  ECS  335  5 
Teaching  Field  Courses  ...          30               Foreign  Language  Methods 

Teaching  Field  or  EFL  336 5 

approved  related  courses          10-15               Practicum  EFL  345   ....  1 

Student  Teaching  EFL  346, 

347.  348 15 

Teaching  Field  Courses  ...  10 
Teaching  Field  or 

approved  related  courses  10-15 

FRENCH 

The  program  in  French  consists  of  a  minimum  of  40  quarter  hours  in  French,  with  an 

•  If  the  student  exempts  any  of  these  by  examination,  but  without  credit  he  should  choose  a  sub- 
stitute from  English,  foreign  language,  speech,  drama,  art,  or  music. 

bMAT115HorMAT100,  101,  STA  200 

cBIO  101-102.  CHM  121-122,  GLY  125-126.  GGY  121-122,  PSC  127-128,  CHM  111-112 

d  PSC  101,  GGY  104,  PHY  258,  or  any  course  listed  in  b  or  c. 

•SOC    105,  GGY   101,  ANT   102    (Required  for  majors  in  Modern   Romance  and  Germanic 

languages)  POL.  (Five  hours  in  history  is  required.) 
f  FA  300,  DRA  300 

*  Foreign  language  or  courses  related  to  teaching  field. 
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additional  15-25  hours  in  French  or  related  areas.  The  courses  in  French  and  related 
areas  must  be  planned  with  the  student's  advisor. 

FR  106  Intermediate  French  Conversation  and  Composition 5 

FR  201  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  French  Literature 5 

FR  202  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  French  Literature 5 

FR  306  French  Civilization 5 

FR  370  History  of  French  Language 5 

FR  556  Advanced  French  Syntax  and  Composition 5 

FR  557  French  Phonetics 5 

FR     —  Elective  of  senior  division  French  courses 5 

ELECTIVE  AND  RELATED  COURSES 

—  Courses  in  French  Literature — 

—  Courses  in  a  second  foreign  language — 

EFL  581         Problems  of  Teaching  Foreign  Languages 5 

(Applied  Linguistics) 

HIS  480         Medieval  France 5 

ANT  480         Introduction    to  Antropological  Linguistics 5 

HIS  486         The  French  Revolution  and  Napoleon 5 

HIS  461         France  in  the  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Centuries 5 

STUDY  ABROAD :  Students  are  strongly  urged  to  participate  in  at  least  one  summer 
abroad,  either  in  the  STUDY  ABROAD  PROGRAM  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  SYS- 
TEM OF  GEORGIA,  conducted  at  the  University  of  Dijon,  France,  or  in  a  compara- 
ble program.  Upon  successful  completion  of  the  program  at  the  University  of  Dijon,  a 
student  may  receive  15  hours  credit  to  be  applied  to  his  program. 

GERMAN 

A  minimum  of  40  quarter  hours  must  be  taken  from  the  German  courses  listed.  Related 
courses  and  electives  should  be  taken  in  the  following  areas :  German,  a  second  foreign 
language,  English,  classical  culture,  history,  and  linguistics.  The  courses  in  the  German 
and  related  areas  must  be  planned  with  the  student's  advisor. 

GER  *201-202         Selected  Masterworks  of  German  Literature 

GER  *210  Conversation  and  Composition  on  Contemporary  Topics 

GER  *410  Advanced  Conversation  and  Composition 

GER  *420  German  Culture 

GER     430  German  Drama  Since  Lessing  (Lessing  to  Buchner) 

GER     431  German  Drama  Since  Lessing  (Grillparzer  to  Brecht) 

GER     432  Age  of  Goethe  (Sturm  and  Drang  to  Schiller's  Death) 

GER     433  Age  of  Goethe  (Older  Goethe—  1805  to  1832) 

GER     434  Goethe's  Faust,  I  and  II 

GER     435  Novelle  of  the  19th  and  20th  Century 

GER     436  German  Romanticism 

GER     437  Modern  German  Literature 

GER     439  The  German  Lyric 

*Required. 
From  the  above  listed  courses,  it  is  suggested  that  students  enroll  in  431,  435,  and/ or 
437  to  fulfill  the  related  courses  and  approved  electives  requirement. 
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STUDY  ABROAD :  Students  are  strongly  urged  to  participate  in  at  least  one  summer 
abroad,  either  in  the  STUDY  ABROAD  PROGRAMS  of  the  UNIVERSITY  SYS- 
TEM OF  GEORGIA,  conducted  at  the  University  of  Freiberg,  or  in  a  comparable 
program.  Upon  successful  completion  of  the  program  at  the  University  of  Freiburg,  a 
student  may  receive  15  hours  credit  to  be  applied  to  his  program.  The  student  may 
then  be  exempted  from  taking  German  210  and  one  required  literature  and/or  culture 
course.  If  the  student  attends  the  summer  abroad  program  and  has  prior  credit  for 
German  210,  he  may  receive  credit  for  German  410. 

LATIN 

The  program  in  Latin  consists  of  40  quarter  hours  concentrated  in  Latin  with  15-25 
hours  in  additional  courses  in  Latin  or  in  related  areas.  The  courses  must  be  planned 
with  the  student's  advisor. 

LATIN 

Hours 

LAT  201,  202  Elementary  Latin 10 

LAT  203  Intermediate  Latin 5 

LAT  304  Readings  in  Latin 5 

LAT  306  Horace 5 

LAT  400  Advanced  Reading  Course 10 

LAT  H-500  Honors  Course  in  Latin 5  + 

(Courses  in  works  of  outstanding  Latin  authors) 

ELECTIVE  AND  RELATED  COURSES:  Courses  may  be  chosen  from  the  listing 
below,  although  other  courses  may  be  chosen  with  the  approval  of  the  advisor. 

CLC  301  or  Classical  Culture:  Greek 5 

CLC  H305 

CLC  302  or  Classical  Culture:   Rome 5 

CLC  H306 

CLC  310  English  Derivatives  from  Greek  and  Latin 5 

CLC  426  Greek  History 5 

CLC  427  Roman   History  5 

ART  475  Greek  Art  of  the  Hellenistic  Period 5 

SPANISH 

The  program  in  Spanish  consists  of  a  minimum  of  40  quarter  hours  concentrated  in 
Spanish  with  15-25  hours  in  Spanish  or  related  areas.  The  courses  in  Spanish  and 
related  areas  must  be  planned  with  the  student's  advisor. 

SPANISH:  In  so  far  as  possible,  students  should  schedule  the  minimum  40  hours  of 

required  Spanish  from  the  courses  listed  below. 

SP  106  Spanish  Conversation  &  Composition 5 

SP  201-202  Introduction  to  Spanish  Literature 10 

SP  306  Spanish  Civilization 5 

SP  370  History  of  Spanish  Language 5 

SP  526  Advanced  Spanish  Syntax  and  Composition 5 

SP  528  Spanish  Phonetics 5 

SP  elective  5 
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ELECTIVE  AND  RELATED  COURSES:  Courses  may  be  chosen  from  the  listing 
below,  although  other  courses  may  also  be  considered. 
Social  Anthropology: 


ANT  444 
ANT  480 
History : 
HIS  391-392 
HIS  489 
HIS  490 
HIS  493 
HIS  497 
HIS  498 
Geography : 
GGY  441 
GGY  442 
Spanish : 
SP  205 
SP  206 
SP  581 


Hot 

Latin- America :   People  and  Institutions 5 

Introduction  to  Anthropological  Linguistics 5 

Latin  American  Civilization 5 

Latin  America  in  the  20th  Century 5 

Golden  Age  of  Spain  and  Portugal 5 

The  Caribbean  Area 5 

Cultural  History  of  the  Spanish  American  Colonies    .     .  5 

Origin  of  Independence  in  the  Spanish  Colonies  ...  5 


Caribbean  America 
South  America  .     . 


Spanish-American   Poetry 5 

Spanish-American   Prose 5 

Problems  of  Teaching  Romance  Languages 5 


STUDY  ABROAD :  Students  are  strongly  urged  to  participate  in  at  least  one  summer 
abroad,  either  in  the  STUDY  ABROAD  PROGRAM  of  the  UNIVERSITY  SYS- 
TEM OF  GEORGIA,  conducted  at  the  University  of  Salamanca.  Spain,  or  in  a  com 
parable  program.  Upon  successful  completion  of  the  program  at  the  University  of 
Salamanca,  a  student  may  receive  15  hours  credit  to  be  applied  to  his  program. 

MATHEMATICS  EDUCATION 

Head:  Pikaart 

The  programs  qualify  a  student  for  professional  four-year  certificates  in  Georgia  to 

teach  mathematics  in  either  secondary  school  or  grades  7,  8,  and  9. 

FRESHMAN  AND  SOPHOMORE  YEARS 


Hours 

English  101-102 10 

Mathematics  100-101      .     .     .     .  10 

Biology  101*- 102* 10 

Political  Science  101 5 

Fine  Arts  300* 5 

Physical  Education 6 


Hours 

English  121-122* 10 

Mathematics  253,  254   ....  10 

Mathematics  255* 5 

History  111-112 10 

Philosophy  258*     ...  5 

Educational  Foundations  103/303  5 

Elective 5 


JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  YEARS 

MATHEMATICS.  All  courses  selected  in  the  teaching  field  must  be  approved  by  the 
student's  adviser. 

Grades  7,  8,  and  9.  At  least  two  senior  division  courses  in  Algebra  and  one  in 
Geometry  are  required.  Total  hours  —  35  beyond  Freshmen-Sophomore  require- 
ments. 


♦Appropriate  substitutes  are  available.  Consult  an  adviser. 
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Secondary  School.  At  least  one  "four-hundred  level"  sequence  (3  courses)  and 
one  course  in  Geometry  are  required.  Total  hours  —  40  beyond  Freshmen-Sopho- 
more requirements. 

PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION 

Hours 

Educational  Psychology  304 5 

Curriculum  and  Instruction  335** 5 

Mathematics  Education  345 1 

Mathematics  Education  336 5 

Mathematics  Education  346,  347,  348 15 

Mathematics  Education  400 5 

ELECTIVES.  A  minimum  of  195  quarter  hours  is  required  for  a  B.S.  Ed  degree. 
Thus,  students  will  be  able  to  select  at  least  22  hours  of  elective  courses  with  the 
approval  of  his  adviser. 

SCIENCE  EDUCATION 

Head:  Shrum 

Programs  in  Science  Education  lead  to  certification  to  teach  a  science  area  in  the 

secondary  school  or  in  grades  seven,  eight,  and  nine.  Students  should  consult  an  adviser 

in  the  Department  of  Science  Education  as  early  as  possible  in  their  program.  Course 

options,  sequences,  and  prerequisites  require  different  scheduling  for  each  area  of 

specialization. 

FRESHMAN  AND  SOPHOMORE  YEARS 

Hours  Hours 

English  101  and  102 10  English  121  and  122 

Political  Science  101 5                   (or  Speech  108) 10 

Introduction  to  Education  103  5              History  111  and  112 10 

Mathematics  100-101  or                                      Psychology   101 5 

(MAT  116)       10  Mathematics  253  (or  MAT  235. 

Chemistry  121  and  122  ....  10                  STA  421) 5 

Chemistry  223  (or  CHM  340)     .  5  Physics  127,  128,  and  229  ..     .  15 

Physical  Education 6               Biology  101  and  102 10 

JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  REQUIREMENTS 

Hours 

Science  Specilization  (described  below) 30-45 

Fine  Arts  300  (or  approved  option) 5 

Educational  Psychology  304 5 

School  Practicum  ESC  345a,  b,  c 1-3 

Secondary  Science  Methods  ESC  336 5 

Student  Teaching  ESC  346,  347,  348 15 

Electives  (hours  depend  upon  specialization) 10-28 

TEACHING  FIELD  REQUIREMENTS 

(with  typical  courses) 

Biology  Specialization  —  40  hours 

Principles  of  Botany  (BOT  203) 5 

♦♦When  possible  students  should  enroll  in  special  sections  for  prospective  teachers  of  mathe- 
matics. 
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Hours 

Principles  of  Zoology  (ZOO  225  or  226) 5 

Structure  of  Organisms  (ZOO  356  or  BOT  323) 5 

Physiological  Processes  (BIO  300) 5 

Continuity  and  Variation  (BIO  301) 5 

Diversity  and  Interrelationship   (BIO  302) 5 

Biology  Electives  (consult  adviser) 10 

Chemistry  Specialization  —  45  hours 

Calculus '(MAT  254  and  255) 10 

Inorganic  Chemistry  fCHM  421) 5 

Analytical  Chemistry  (CHM  280) 5 

Organic  Chemistry  (CHM  340  and  341) 10 

Physical  Chemistry  (CHM  490  a-b-c) 15 

Earth  Science  Specialization  —  40  hours 

Earth  Structure,  Materials,  Landforms 15 

(GLY  125:  GLY  323:  GGY  212) 

Earth  History  (GLY  126;  GLY  403) 10 

Weather  and  Climate  (GGY  122) 5 

Hydrosphere  (GLY  409) 5 

Astronomy  (AST  291) 5 

General  Science  (Grades  7.  8,  and  9^  —  30  hours 

Physical  Geology  ( GLY  125) 5 

Historical  Geology  (GLY  126) 5 

Specialization  in  one  of  the  following : 20 

Biological  Science.  Earth  Science,  or  Physical  Science 
Physics  Specialization  —  45  hours 

Calculus  (MAT  254.  255.  401) 15 

Physical  Optics  (PCS  333^           5 

Electricity  and  Magnetism  (PCS  332  or  429) 5 

Mechanics   (PCS  409) 5 

Modern  Physics  (PCS  372  or  459:  PCS  479) 10 

Astronomy  (AST  291) 5 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  EDUCATION 

Head:  McLendon 

This  program  qualifies  a  student  for  a  professional  four-year  certificate  in  Georgia  to 

teach  Social  Sciences  in  either  secondary  school  or  grades  7.  8.  9. 

JUNIOR  DIVISION  --90  academic  hours  minimum 

Hours  Hours 

English  101-102* 10              Social  Sciences 35 

English  121-122 10                  Political  Science  101*     ...  5 

Mathematics   100* 5  Other  courses  from: 

Philosophy  258 5                   Anthropology  102 5 

Geography  121-122 10  Economics  112,   113,   114         .9 

Psychology    101 5                  Geography  101-358     ....  10 

*Course  specifically  required :  advisers  may  approve  alternatives  for  others  listed. 
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Hours 

Fine  Arts  300 5 

Introduction  to  Education  103*  .  5 
Physical  Education  .  .  .  .  6-12 
Two  sequential  courses  in  a  laboratory 
science  must  be  included. 

SENIOR  DIVISION- 

fields 
Educational  Psychology  304 
ECS  335  Curriculum     .     . 
ESS  336  Methods     .     .     . 
ESS  345  Practicum    .     .     . 

ESS  346-7-8 

ERD  403  Teaching  of  Reading 
I 


Hours 

History   111-112 10 

History  251-252 10 

Political  Science  203  ...     .      5 

Sociology'  105-260 10 

A  course  in  history  must  be  included. 

Education,  electivcs,  and  one  of  three  teaching 


Approved  Electives 

25  hours  in  Field  I  or  II 
15  hours  in  Field  III 


5 
5 
5 
1 
15 

5     (required  in  Field  III  only) 
Social  Sciences  (concentration  in  one  of:  economics,  geography, 

political  science,  or  sociology-anthropology) 40 

II.  History  (emphasis  on  either  United  States  or  world  history) 40 

III.  Grades  7,  8,  9  (history  and  one  other  social  science) 40 

History 25 

Other  social  science 20 

SPEECH  EDUCATION 

Head:  Veal 

This  program  qualifies  a  student  for  a  professional  four-year  certificate  in  Georgia  to 

teach  speech  in  secondary  schools. 

FRESHMAN  AND  SOPHOMORE  YEARS 


Houn 

English  121-122* 10 

Science   (Lab.  sequence)'   ...  10 

Social  Studies6 10 

Psychology   101 5 

Drama  300' 5 

Speech  108 5 

Physical  Education 6 


Hours 

English  101-102' 10 

Mathematics1" 5 

Elective  in  Mathematics 

or  Science*1 5 

Social  Studies* 10 

Introduction  to  Education  103     .  5 
Courses  Related  to 

Teaching  Field8 10 

JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  YEARS 

Hours 
Educational  Psychology  304     .     .       5 
Teaching  Field  Courses  ....    30 

1  If  the  student  exempts  any  of  these  by  examination,  but  without  credit  he  should  choose  a  sub- 
stitute from  English,  foreign  language,  speech,  drama,  art,  or  music. 

bMAT115HorMAT100,  101,  STA  200 

eBIO  101-102,  CHM  121-122,  GLY  125-126,  GGY  121-122,  PSC  127-128,  CHM  111-112 

d  PSC  101,  GGY  104,  PHY  258,  or  any  course  listed  in  b  or  c. 

eSOC  105,  GGY  101,  ANT  102,  ECN  112,  HIS  251,  242.  HIS  111-112,  POL  101  (Five  hours 
in  history  is  required. 

*  Required  of  Speech  majors  unless  student  has  had  similar  course;  then  the  choice  is  EI  A  332  or 
FA  300. 

f  English,  foreign  language,  speech,  or  other  closely  related  fields. 


Basic  Curriculum,  ECS  335 
Speech  Methods,  ESP  336  . 


Hours 

5 
5 
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Teaching  Field  or  approved 
related  courses 


Hours  Hours 

10-15  Practicum,  ESP  345 1 

Student  Teaching,  ESP  346,        .15 

347,  348 
Teaching  Field  Courses  ....     10 
Teaching  Field  or  approved    .     10-15 
related  courses 


SPEECH 


The  program  in  the  teaching  field  consists  of  40  quarter  hours  concentrated  in  the 
broad  field  of  speech  and  an  additional  15-25  quarter  hours  in  speech  or  in  related 
areas.  The  courses  in  speech,  in  related  areas,  and  electives  must  be  planned  with  the 
student's  advisor.  Course  selections  should  be  made  from  the  following  lists  with  those 
courses  marked  by  an  asterisk  (*)  being  required.  Related  courses  and  electives  must  be 
in  the  following  areas:  drama,  English,  speech,  foreign  language,  journalism,  classical 
culture,  library  education.  Each  student  is  expected  to  participate  in  speech  laboratory 
activities  for  five  quarters.  Any  changes  in  the  planned  program  must  be  approved  by 
the  student's  advisor  in  the  College  of  Education. 

*SPC  209  Phonetics 


or 

SPC  210 

SPC  250 

SPC  256 

*SPA  310 

*SPC  350 

or 

SPC  550 
SPC  351 
SPC  453 
SPC  458 
SPC  459 
*SPC  466 

Drama 

DRA  203 
*DRA  300 
*DRA  486 

or 

DRA  487 
*DRA  530 
JRL  544 
JRL  545 
DRA  560 

*Required 


Voice  and  Diction 
Public  Speaking 
Discussion  Methods 
Survey  of  Speech  Problems 
Argumentation  and  Debate 


Teaching  of  Debate 

Persuasion 

American  Public  Address 

Great  Speeches  of  the  Western  World 

Foundations  of  Rhetorical  Theory 

Psychology  of  Speech 


Advanced  Acting 

Introduction  to  World  Drama  and  Theatre 

Oral  Interpretation  of  Prose  and  Poetry 


Oral  Interpretation  of  Dramatic  Literature 
Play  Production  for  High  School  Teachers 
Radio  and  Television  Acting 
Directing  the  Radio  and  Television  Drama 
Play  Directing 
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SCHOOL  LIBRARIAN 

Undergraduate  and  graduate  programs  are  available  in  Library  Education.  At  the 
undergraduate  level,  a  sequence  of  four  or  five  courses,  comparable  to  a  second 
teaching  field,  leads  to  certification  as  a  teacher-librarian:  at  the  graduate  level,  there 
is  a  program  leading  to  a  Master  of  Education  with  a  major  in  library  education 
which  prepares  librarians  for  full-time  service  in  school  and  public  libraries.  Candi- 
dates for  a  master's  degree  in  library  education  who  have  not  qualified  for  the 
teacher-librarian  certificate  must  earn  45  quarter  hours  in  library  education,  15  hours 
of  which  must  be  in  Library  Education  300.  301,  and  302.  The  under-graduate 
courses,  however,  are  not  prerequisite  to  the  graduate  courses.  The  basic  courses 
are  offered  at  least  once  during  a  school  term  and  summer.  None  are  given  by  cor- 
respondence. 

PROGRAMS  FOR  TEACHERS 
OF  EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN 

Chairman:  Hunt 

SPEECH  PATHOLOGY  AND  AUDIOLOGY 

Head:  Neal 

The  Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology  Area  offers  two  undergraduate  programs  in 
Speech  Pathology :  ( 1 )  a  four-year  terminal  program  which  leads  to  certification 
by  the  State  Department  of  Education  (T-4)  ;  (2)  a  five  year  program  which  also 
leads  to  certification  (T-5).  The  four  undergraduate  years  of  the  five-year  program 
are  planned  to  give  preparation  to  students  who  expect  to  continue  into  the  fifth 
year  of  training  (the  fifth  year  being  offered  at  the  Graduate  level,  leading  to  the 
Master  of  Education).8  Upon  successful  completion  of  the  undergraduate  portion 
of  the  five-year  program,  the  student  may  receive  the  B.S.  degree,  but  will  not  qualify 
for  certification. 

An  additional  five-year  program  leading  to  the  Master  of  Education  in  Audiology 
has  been  developed  and  submitted  for  approval  effective  Fall,  1969.  For  further  in- 
formation and  description  of  the  Audiology  curriculum,  contact  the  Chairman,  Speech 
Pathology  and  Audiology  Area,  College  of  Education. 

A:  FOUR-YEAR  PROGRAM  IN  SPEECH  PATHOLOGY 
FRESHMAN  AND  SOPHOMORE  YEARS 

Hours  Hours 

English   101-102 10              English  121-122 10 

Speech   108 5  Social  Science  104  or  Economics 

Political  Science  101 5  112,  or  Philosophy  105.  or  So- 

Biology  101-102 10  ciology    105,   or   Anthropology 

Mathematics  100 5                   102 5 

Introduction  to  Education  303    .  5               Psychology   101 5 

Physical  Science" 5            -  Speech  250  or  Speech  210  .     .     .      5 

History  251-252 10              Physical  Education 6 

JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  REQUIREMENTS 

Hours 

Educational  Psychology  304,  500  10 

Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology  345,  346.  347,  348 16 

a  Freshman  and  Sophomore  requirements  are  the  same  for  both  the  four  and  five-year  programs. 
b5  hours  from  Physics  101.  Chemistry  111  or  121.  Geography  104,  or  Physics  120. 
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Speech  209,  466 10 

Reading  Education  401 5 

Exceptional  Children  500 5 

Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology  310,  412,  413,  414,  450,  471,  474, 

535,  536,  538,  578 43 

Psychology  258,  423,  459  or  Sociology  427 5 

Home  Economics  395 5 

Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology  501,  502,  511,  512 8 

B:   FIVE-YEAR  PROGRAM  —  SPEECH  PATHOLOGY 

FRESHMAN  AND  SOPHOMORE  REQUIREMENTS  (92  hours) 
(Same  requirements  as  listed  for  Four  Year  Program) 
JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  REQUIREMENTS  (106  hours) 

Hours 

Educational  Psychology  304,  500 10 

Reading  Education  401 5| 

Exceptional  Children  500 5 

Psychology  258,  423,  259  or  Sociology  427 5 

Psychology  (eg:  Psychology  451) 15 

Home  Economics  395 5 

Speech  209,  466 10 

Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology  310,  412.  413.  414,  450,  471, 

474,  475,  476,  538,  578 38 

Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology  345 1 

Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology  501,  502,  503,  504,  511,  512 12 

FIFTH  YEAR  REQUIREMENTS  (62  hours) 

Hours 
Psychology  or  Education  (eg:  Psychology  680,  Reading  Education  602, 

Exceptional  Children  505) 5 

Educational  Research  801 5 

Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology  670,  677,  713,  739,  837,  872, 

873,  874,  875,  965 37 

Speech  Pathology  746,  747,  748 15 

TEACHING  MENTALLY  RETARDED  CHILDREN 

Head:  Shotick 

FRESHMAN  AND  SOPHOMORE  YEARS 

Hours  Hours 

English  101-102 10 

Geography    10.1 5 

Mathematics  100 5 

Introduction  to  Edu.  303    ...  5 
Biological  Sciences  (Lab. 

required)         10 

Speech  108 5 

Political  Science   101       ....  5 

Physical  Education 6 


English  121-122 

10  - 

History  251-252 

10 

Social  Science  104,  or  Economics 

112,  or  Philosophy  104  or  So- 

ciology   105,   or   Anthropology 

102 

10 

Psychology  101 

5 
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JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  REQUIREMENTS 

Hours 

Educational  Psychology  304 5 

Exceptional  Children  500,  501,  504,  506,  or  507,  515 25 

Reading  Education  401 5 

Exceptional  Children  508 5 

Exceptional  Children  346,  347,  348 15 

Educational  Psychology  201  or  HEC  395  or  EPY  401 5 

Educational  Psychology  500 5 

Psychology  258,  423,  459,  Sociology  427,  or  EXC  520 5 

Speech  310 5 

Music  303,  304 6 

ESS  340,  ESC  339,  EMT  337 6 

PED  307 5 

Art  305 5 

Industrial  Arts  332 5 

Electives 7 

TEACHING  MOTOR  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN 

Head:  Shotick 

FRESHMAN  AND  SOPHOMORE  YEARS 

Hours  Hours 

English  101-102 10  English  121-122 10 

Geography   101 5  History  251-252 10 

Biological  Sciences  (Lab.  Social    Science    104,    Soc.     105, 

required)        10  Phil.  104,  Ant.  102,  Econ.  1 12  .  10 

Mathematics  100 5  Psychology   101 5 

Introduction  to  Edu.  303    ...      5  Physical  Education 6 

Speech  108 5 

Political  Science  101 5 

JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  REQUIREMENTS 

Hours 

Educational  Psychology  304 5 

Reading  Education  401 5 

Educational  Psychology  500 5 

HEC  395  or  EPY  401 5 

Exceptional  Children  508 5 

Exceptional  Children  500,  501,  504,  515,  516 25 

Exceptional  Children  346,  347,  348 15 

ESS  340,  ESC  339,  EMT  337 6 

Speech  310 5 

Music  303,  304 6 

Psychology  258,  423,  459,  Sociology  427,  or  EXC  520 5 

Physical  Education  307 5 

Art  305 5 

Ind.  Arts  332 5 

Electives 7 
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VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  (EVO) 

Chairman:  G.  L.  O'Kelley,  Jr. 

Agricultural  Education — Head:  O'  Kelley 
Business  Education — Head:  Calhoun 
Distributive  Education — Head:  Cheshire 
Home  Economics  Education — Head:   Cross 
Industrial  Arts  Education — Head:   Harrison 
Trade  &  Industrial  Education — Head:   Armstrong 

400.    Problem  in  Vocational  Education 
546.    Internship  in  Vocation  Education 
547. 
548. 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION  (EAG) 

Head:  O'Kelley 

For  undergraduate  offerings,  see  the  listings  under  Agricultural  Education. 

BUSINESS  EDUCATION  (EBE) 

Head:  Calhoun 

For  undergraduate  offerings,  see  the  listings  under  Business  Education. 

DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION  (EDE) 

Head:  Cheshire 

For  undergraduate  offerings,  see  the  listings  under  Distributive  Education. 

HOME  ECONOMICS  EDUCATION  (EHE) 

Head:  Cross 

For  undergraduate  offerings,  see  the  listings  under  Home  Economics  Education. 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  EDUCATION  (EIA) 

Head:  Harrison 

For  undergraduate  offerings,  see  the  listings  under  Industrial  Arts  Education. 

TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  (ETI) 

Head:  Armstrong 

For  undergraduate  offerings,  see  the  listings  under  Trade  and  Industrial  Education. 
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The  School  of  Environmental  Design 

HUBERT  BOND  OWENS,  B.S.A.,  M.A.,  Dean 

The  School  of  Environmental  Design  serves  as  a  statewide  and  regional  center  for  de- 
veloping leadership  and  better  understanding  of  how  to  control  and  manage  man's 
environment.  The  undergraduate  program  consists  of  professional  instruction  in  land- 
scape architecture.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  training  of  students  to  meet  the  require- 
ments being  placed  on  environmental  designers  in  a  rapidly  changing  world. 

Originally  limited  to  the  design  of  domestic  properties,  today  the  profession  of 
landscape  architecture  takes  pride  in  a  much  broader  responsibility  as  designer  and 
guardian  of  all  outdoor  space  for  the  benefit,  protection,  use  and  enjoyment  of  man. 
Both  an  artist  and  a  scientist,  the  landscape  architect  works  with  earth,  water,  construc- 
tion materials,  and  living  plants.  He  uses  these  to  create  the  new  and  improve  or 
preserve  the  old.  But  whether  he  is  working  in  crowded  cities  or  open  country,  his  tools 
are  horticultural,  engineering  and  artistic  skills,  as  well  as  an  appreciative  understanding 
of  the  ecological  dynamics  of  the  natural  environment.  He  must  learn  to  combine  these 
skills  with  insight,  sensitivity  and  imagination  so  that  he  can  help  to  shape  an  environ- 
ment which  is  beautiful,  functional,  appropriate  and  of  continuing  value  to  its  inhab- 
itants. 

This  five-year  curriculum  is  a  well-rounded  course  of  study  which  is  accredited  by 
the  National  Commission  on  Accrediting  and  the  American  Society  of  Landscape 
Architects. 

The  new  joint  program  with  the  Department  of  City  Planning  at  Georgia  Tech 
makes  it  possible  for  a  BLA  graduate  to  receive  the  MCP  and  the  MLA  in  two  years. 
The  undergraduate  curriculum  emphasizes  training  for  teamwork  with  related  environ- 
mental design  professions  of  architecture,  engineering,  city  and  regional  planning. 
Training  offered  in  the  BLA  curriculum  also  fits  the  student  for  the  graduate  program 
offered  in  this  School  leading  to  the  MLA  degree  which  offers  major  concentrations 
in  land  use  studies,  urban  design,  regional  planning,  landscape  architecture  education 
for  college  teaching  and  research,  historic  preservation,  and  landscape  ecology. 

CURRICULUM 

The  studies  offered  in  landscape  architecture  at  the  University  of  Georgia  are  built 
around  a  curriculum  designed  to  train  young  men  and  women  for  professional  prac- 
tice. The  general  program  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Landscape  Architec- 
ture is  accredited  by  the  American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects.  This  concentra- 
tion is  a  five  year  program.  The  Department  offers  two  other  curricula:  (1)  a 
Bachelor  of  Landscape  Architecture-Recreation  Planning  and  (2)  a  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Agriculture  with  a  major  in  Landscape  Operations. 

FIELD  TRIPS 

Two  supervised  field  trips  are  required.  During  the  last  two  years  students  travel. 
at  their  own  expense,  to  designated  places  of  landscape  interest  in  Georgia  and  adjoin- 
ing states  accompanied  by  a  member  of  the  teaching  staff.  Visiting  critics  and  lec- 
turers are  often  invited  to  supplement  the  staff's  offerings. 
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PROGRAMS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

1.  General  Program  in  Landscape  Architecture.  This  program,  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Landscape  Architecture,  is  intended  to  fit  students  for  the 
professional   practice  of  landscape  architecture. 

2.  Program  in  Recreation  Planning.  This  is  a  program  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Landscape  Architecture-Rrecreation  Planning,  and  is  devoted  particularly 
to  the  design  and  management  of  large  recreational  areas  and  forest  preserves. 

3.  Program  in  Landscape  Operations.  This  program  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Sci- 
ence in  Agriculture  is  set  up  to  give  intensive  study  of  the  problems  of  design,  man- 
agement and  maintenance  of  home  grounds,  estates  and  parks. 

BACHELOR  OF  LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE 

Hours 

1.  BOT      121  Elementary  Botany 5 

ENG      101  Grammar  &  Composition 5 

ENG      102  Composition       5 

ENG      121  Western  World  Literature 5 

LAR      200  Basic  Design  Studio 5 

LAR      255  Architectural  Drafting 5 

LAR      256  Architectural  Projections 5 

LAR      272  History  of  Landscape  Design 5 

MATH  100  College   Algebra 5 

45 

2.  AEN  210  Surveying 5 

ENG  122  Western  World  Literature 5 

GGY  101  World  Human  Geography 5 

HIS  1 1 1  Western  Civilization 5 

HIS  112  Western  Civilization 5 

LAR  202  Basic  Design  Studio 5 

MAT  101  Algebra  &  Trigonometry 5 

*  Physical  Science 5 

**  Social  Science 5 

45 

3.  ART  120  Art   Structure 5 

HOR  101  General    Horticulture 5 

LAR  273  History  and  Theory  of  Architecture 5 

LAR  303  Plant    Materials 5 

LAR  350  Elementary  Landscape  Construction 5 

LAR  351  Plant  Materials 5 

LAR  352  Plant  Materials 5 

LAR  357  Advanced  Landscape  Engineering 5 

Elective * 

45 

•Physical  Science  elective  from  Geography,  Geology,  Chemistry  or  Physics. 
♦♦Social  Science  elective  from  Anthropology  102.  Economics  112,  Geography  341.  History  251 
or  252,  Philosophy  104  or  305,  Political  Science  101,  Psychology  101,  Religion  115,  and  Sociol- 
ogy 105. 
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Hours 

4.  ART      341     Watercolor 5 

LAR      304     Planting  Design 5 

LAR      315     Intermediate  Landscape  Design  Studio 5 

LAR      316     Intermediate  Landscape  Design  Studio 5 

LAR      317     Intermediate  Landscape  Design  Studio 5 

LAR      320     Architectural  Design  Studio 5 

LAR      354     Planting  Design 5 

LAR      358     Advanced  Landscape  Construction 5 

Elective 5 

45 

5.  ART  Art  Elective 5 

LAR      318     Advanced  Landscape  Design  Studio 5 

LAR      319     Advanced  Landscape  Design  Studio 5 

LAR      322     Advanced  Architectural  Design  Studio 5 

LAR      323     Advanced  Landscape  Ecology 5 

LAR      333     Advanced  Architectural  Design  Studio 5 

LAR      340     Professional  Practice  in  Landscape  Arch 3 

LAR      355     Terminal  Problem 5 

LAR      453     City  Planning 5 

43 
SUMMER  REQUIREMENT  —  Practical  Experience 
FIELD  TRIPS  —  2  required 

TOTAL  CREDITS  FOR  THE  BACHELOR  OF  LANDSCAPE 

ARCHITECTURE 223 

BACHELOR  OF  LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE- 
RECREATION  PLANNING 

The  core  curriculum  for  the  first,  second  and  third  year  is  the  same  as  the  Bachelor  of 
Landscape  Architecture. 

Hours 

4.  ART     341     Watercolor 5 

LAR      304     Planting  Design 5 

LAR      315     Intermediate  Landscape  Design  Studio 5 

LAR      317     Intermediate  Landscape  Design  Studio 5 

LAR      320     Architectural  Design  Studio 5 

LAR      325     Intermediate  Recreation  Plann.  Design  Studio 5 

LAR      354     Planting  Design 5 

LAR      358     Advanced  Landscape  Construction 5 

Elective 5 

45 

5.  GGY     420     Air  Photo  Mapping 5 

LAR      318     Advanced  Landscape  Design  Studio 5 

LAR      319     Advanced  Landscape  Design  Studio 5 

LAR      322     Advanced  Architectural  Design  Studio 5 

LAR      323     Advanced  Landscape  Ecology 5 
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Hours 

LAR      335     Advanced  Recreation  Plann.  Design  Studio 5 

LAR      340     Professional  Practice  in  Land.  Arch 3 

LAR      356     Terminal  Recreation  Planning  Problem 5 

LAR      453     City  Planning 5 

REC      203     Introduction  to  Park  and  Rec.  Adm 3 

46 

SUMMER  REQUIREMENT  —  Practical  Experience 

FIELD  TRIPS  —  2  required 

TOTAL  CREDITS  FOR  THE  BACHELOR  OF  LANDSCAPE 

ARCHITECTURE— RECREATION  PLANNING 226 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  AGRICULTURE- 
LANDSCAPE  OPERATIONS 

1.  BOT      121     Elementary  Botany 5 

ENG      101     Grammar  &  Composition 5 

ENG      102     Composition 5 

ENG      121     Western  World  Literature 5 

LAR      255     Architectural  Drafting 5 

LAR      256     Architectural  Projections 5 

LAR      272     History  of  Landscape  Design 5 

MAT     100     College  Algebra 5 

MAT     101     Algebra  &  Trigonometry 5 

45 

2.  AEN      210     Surveying 5 

BOT      122     Elementary  Botany 5 

ENG      122     Western  World  Literature 5 

HIS        HI     Western  Civilization 5 

HIS        112     Western  Civilization 5 

CHM     121     General   Chemistry 5 

CHM     122     General  Chemistry 5 

**  Social  Science 5 

GGY      101     World  Human  Geography 5 

45 

3.  ART      120     Art  Structure 5 

GGY      104     Earth  Science  Survey 5 

LAR      273     History  and  Theory  of  Architecture 5 

LAR      340     Professional  Practice  in  Land.  Arch 3 

LAR      351     Plant  Materials 5 

LAR      303     Plant  Materials 5 

LAR      352     Plant  Materials 5 

LAR      200     Basic  Design  Studio 5 

♦♦Social  Science  elective  from  Anthropology  102,  Economics  112,  Geography  341,  History  251 
or  252,  Philosophy  104  or  305,  Political  Science  101,  Psychology  101,  Religion  115,  and  Sociol- 
ogy 105. 
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Hours 

LAR      202     Basic  Design  Studio 5 

HOR     101     General  Horticulture 5 


48 

4.    AGY  210  Principles  of  Soils 5 

AGY  369  Management  of  Turf 5 

LAR  304  Planting  Design 5 

LAR  315  Intermediate  Land.  Design  Studio 5 

LAR  354  Planting  Design 5 

LAR  357  Advanced  Landscape  Engineering 5 

LAR  358  Advanced  Landscape  Construction 5 

LAR  364  Advanced  Planting  Design 5 

LAR  350  Elementary  Landscape  Construction    .     .     .  • 5 


45 
Electives 22 

SUMMER  REQUIREMENT—  Practical  Experience 

FIELD  TRIPS  —  2  required 

TOTAL  CREDITS  FOR  THE  BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN 

AGRICULTURE  WITH  A  MAJOR  IN  LANDSCAPE  OPERATIONS  .     205 
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The  School  of  Forest  Resources 

ALLYN  MARSH  HERRICK,  B.S.,  M.F.,  Ph.D.,  Dean 

General  Information 

The  School  of  Forest  Resources  was  established  through  the  generosity  of  Mr. 
George  Foster  Peabody  in  1906.  It  is  the  oldest  such  institution  still  in  existence  in 
the  South  and  is  fully  accredited  by  the  Society  of  American  Foresters.  The  school  is 
ideally  situated  for  its  role  as  a  regional  school,  accessible  to  residents  of  the  region 
and  to  the  three  major  forest  regions  of  the  Southeastern  United  States:  Mountain, 
Piedmont,  and  Coastal  Plain. 

PURPOSE 

Just  as  an  industrial  America  is  dependent  upon  wood,  water,  wildlife,  and  forage 
for  her  economic  well-being,  her  citizens  also  rely  on  forests  for  the  satisfaction  of 
outdoor  recreational  needs  and  related  amenity  values.  Effectively  managed  forests 
assure  that  these  forest  resources  will  not  be  rationed.  Forest  resource  managers  are 
engaged  in  the  task  of  providing  for  the  seemingly  unquenchable  needs  of  an  ever- 
increasing  population  from  a  limited  and  shrinking  land  base. 

The  objective  of  the  School  of  Forest  Resources  is  to  equip  future  resource  man- 
agers with  a  broad  background  in  the  biological,  physical,  and  social  sciences.  Besides 
broadening  the  learning  process  of  forest  resource  managers,  the  School  is  charged 
with  deepening  the  academic  channels  of  technically-oriented  students.  These  are 
the  future  forest  scientists  who  will  unlock  doors  to  new  knowledge  and  utility 
through  basic  and  applied  research. 

In  the  past  few  decades  forestry  has  come  to  mean  more  than  just  timber  or  wood 
products.  It  involves  the  management  of  forest  lands  for  the  protection,  economic 
production  and  utilization  of  all  the  goods  and  services  the  forest  can  provide,  such 
as  game  and  fish,  water,  forage,  and  outdoor  recreation.  Among  the  many  career 
opportunities  are:  forest  managers;  wildlife  specialists;  wood  technologists;  teachers; 
general  conservationists;  lumber,  paper  and  related  industrialists;  public  servants  in 
federal,  state  and  local  agencies;  research  scientists;  private  consultants;  merchan- 
disers. In  this  age  of  specialization,  of  particular  value  are  persons  trained  in  dual 
fields — law  and  forestry,  business  and  forestry,  journalism  and  forestry,  or  other 
combined  programs. 

CAREER  OPPORTUNITIES 

The  Forestry  curriculum  represents  a  minimum  core  of  general  and  professional 
course  work  required  of  all  undergraduate  students.  Beyond  this  core  there  is  ample 
opportunity  for  concentration  in  the  management  of  any  of  the  forest  resources: 
timber,  wildlife,  range,  water  or  recreation.  Through  careful  choice  of  elective 
courses,  a  student  may  concentrate  on  a  certain  phase  of  land  management  or  he 
may  prepare  himself  for  post-graduate  work  in  some  specialized  scientific  or  pro- 
fessional field. 
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A  student  may  choose  to  use  the  ample  electives  in  the  forestry  program  to 
obtain  concentrations  in  business  administration,  journalism,  or  certain  departments 
in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  With  this  basis,  students  often  continue  on  to 
a  degree  in  their  chosen  field  of  concentration  in  addition  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Forest  Resources. 

FACILITIES 

The  School  of  Forest  Resources  is  housed  in  new  facilities  which  provide  the  most 
modern  classrooms,  offices,  and  teaching  and  research  laboratories.  These  facilities 
have  been  specifically  designed  to  accommodate  modern  approaches  to  the  manage- 
ment and  utilization  of  the  many  resources  and  amenities  of  forest  areas. 

Ample  surveying,  mapping,  cruising,  sivicultural,  forestry  protection  and  other 
equipment  is  owned  by  the  school.  Calculating  machines  and  photo-interpretation 
devices  are  used  regularly,  and  the  Computer  Center  provides  the  facilities  of  high 
speed  ultra-modern  electronic  equipment. 

Five  greenhouses  and  a  dry  kiln  are  located  close  to  the  school.  At  Whitehall 
Forest,  five  miles  away,  are  two  tree  nurseries,  a  genetics  and  tree  improvement 
complex,  a  wildlife-fisheries-pesticides  laboratory,  tree  physiology  laboratories,  and 
an  experimental  watershed.  Plans  for  future  developments  at  Whitehall  include  a 
field  laboratory  for  research  in  forest  hydrology  and  plant-soil-water  relations,  and 
a  large  building  for  work  in  primary  forest  utilization. 

The  forest  properties  owned  by  the  University  are  managed  by  the  School  of 
Forest  Resources.  The  Oconee  Forest,  120  acres  of  typical  Piedmont  forest  area,  is  used 
for  teaching  and  research.  Whitehall  Forest,  composed  of  some  750  acres,  is  committed 
to  research  work  in  all  of  the  forest  resources  and  includes  the  G.  Norman  Bishop 
Arboretum. 

The  Watson  Springs  Forest,  given  by  Colonel  J.  D.  Watson,  consists  of  more 
than  600  acres  located  25  miles  from  Athens.  It  is  devoted  to  experimental  hardwood 
plantings,  outplantings  of  control-brod  trees,  teaching  and  research  in  silviculture  and 
management. 

The  Hardman  Memorial  Park,  named  after  the  late  Governor  Hardman,  is  a 
460  acre  tract  in  Jackson  County,  12  miles  from  Athens,  used  as  a  field  laboratory 
in  forest  management  and  for  research  and  demonstration  in  silviculture. 

A  new  Forestry  Sciences  Laboratory  located  on  campus  houses  a  resident  staff 
of  scientists  employed  by  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  Southeastern  Forest  Experiment 
Station.  Some  are  associate  members  of  the  University  faculty.  The  laboratory  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  school's  teaching  and  research  programs. 

A  Cooperative  Fishery  Unit  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life is  headquartered  in  the  School  of  Forest  Resources.  The  unit  conducts  research 
and  provides  instructional  services  in  wildlife  management  work. 

The  Georgia  Forest  Research  Council  supports  several  research  workers  on 
forestry-related  projects  at  the  University.  Cooperation  among  the  School,  the  Re- 
search Council,  the  Georgia  Forestry  Commission,  the  Georgia  Game  and  Fish 
Commission,  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  and  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  is 
exemplary. 
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DEGREE  OFFERED 

The  School  of  Forest  Resources  offers  the  undergraduate  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Forest  Resources. 

GRADUATE  STUDY 

Through  the  Graduate  School  of  the  University,  the  following  arc  offered :  the 
degrees  of  Master  of  Science  and  Master  of  Forest  Resources:  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
degree  in  silviculture  or  forest  management  or  in  the  sciences  related  to  forest  resources. 
See  the  Graduate  School  Bulletin  for  further  information. 

FIELD  WORK 

In  addition  to  field  laboratories  in  connection  with  other  courses  in  the  curriculum, 
one  complete  quarter  in  the  junior  year  is  devoted  exclusively  to  specialized  field 
training  on  nearby  campus  properties  and  extended  trips  to  public  and  private  forest 
management  operations  and  forest  product  utilization  enterprises  within  the  region. 
Transportation  for  trips  is  provided,  but  living  expenses  of  approximately  $60  must 
be  paid  by  the  student. 

ENTERING  THE  SCHOOL 

Students  who  plan  to  major  in  forestry  are  advised  to  stress  English,  mathematics, 
and  the  natural  and  social  sciences  in  high  school. 

Students  should  enter  the  School  of  Forest  Resources  at  the  beginning  of  the 
freshman  year  if  possible.  Those  who  plan  to  transfer  into  the  school  should  note 
carefully  the  subjects  which  are  prerequisite  to  the  junior  year.  It  is  desirable  to 
transfer  to  the  school  no  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  quarter  in  order  to 
complete  degree  requirements  without  loss  of  time. 


Degree  Requirements 


The  degree  requirements  for  the  University  applicable  to  the  School  of  Forest 
Resources  are  given  in  the  General  Information  section  of  this  catalog.  Students 
enrolled  in  the  School  of  Forest  Resources  should  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  these 
requirements,  which  are  controlling  unless  otherwise  amended  in  this  section. 

HOURS 

A  total  of  204  quarter  hours  credit  is  required  for  graduation. 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Forest  Resources 

REQUIRED  CURRICULUM 
FRESHMAN  YEAR  SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Hours  Hours 

Forestry-  201-202  ( Dendrology N  6  Ag.  Engineering  210 

Chemistry    121-122 10  (Surveying) 5 

English    101-102 10  Agronomy  210   (Soils)    ....       5 

Forestry  191-192-193  Botany   121-122 10 
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(Orientation) 3 

Math    100-101    (Algebra   and 

Trigonometry) 10 

Political  Science  101 5 

Physical  Education  1     .     .     .     .  3 
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Forestry  203 

(Forest    Ecology)        ....  3 

Geology  125    (Physical)      ...  5 

Physics  127  (Mechanics)  ...  5 
Speech  108  (Fundamentals  of 

Speech)     5 

Statistics  200 5 

Elective** 5 

Physical  Education  2     .     .     .     .  3 
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JUNIOR  YEAR 

Hours 

Ag.  Economics  300  (Applied 

Economics  of  Ag.)     ....  5 

Forestry  321  (Wood  Anatomy)    .  3 

Resource  Management: 

Forestry  351  (Watershed)    .     .  2 

Forestry  355  (Recreation)   .     .  2 

Forestry  361   (Game)      ...  3 

Forest  Protection: 

Forestry  382  (Entomology)  5 

Forestry  383  (Pathology)     .     .  3 

Forestry  384  (Fire)     ....  3 

Forestry  301  (Silvicultural 

Practices) 5* 

Forestry  344  (Forest 

Measurements)       5* 

Forestry  395  (Forest  Resources: 

Mgt.  and  Util.) 5* 

Electives** 11 


SENIOR  YEAR 

Hours 
Forestry  525  (Harvesting 

Forest  Products) 2 

Forestry  527  (Forest  Products)  2 

Timber  Management: 

Forestry  541   (Foundations)  5 

Forestry  542  (Finance)  ...  5 
Forestry  547  (Mensuration)  .  .  4 
Forestry  572  (Economics  of 

Forestry) 3 

Forestry  591  (Forest 

Administration) 3 

Forestry  595  (Informational 

Methods  in  Forestry)  ...  3 
Geography  420  (Photo- 

grammetry) 5 

Electives** 22 
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FIELDS  OF  CONCENTRATION 

The  following  courses  are  recommended  electives  for  students  wishing  to  concentrate 
in  a  given  field  of  resource  management.  A  maximum  of  38  hours  of  electives  is 
allowed  in  the  forestry  curriculum  for  this  purpose.  Other  courses  than  those  listed 
may  be  elected  with  the  approval  of  the  student's  advisor. 
TIMBER  MANAGEMENT 

Accounting  107,  108,  109  (Prin.  of  Acctg.) 9 

Agricultural  Economics  364   (Land  Economics) 5 

*These  courses  must  be  scheduled  concurrently. 
**Electives  transferred  to  the  University  of  Georgia  used  in  satisfying  forestry  degree  require- 
ments must  be  approved  by  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Forest  Resources. 
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Agricultural  Economics  467  (Agri.  Prices) 5 

Forestry  392  (Forest  History  and  Policy) 2 

Forestry  549  (Forest  Products  Law),  or 

Business  370   (Business  Law) 5 

Forestry  592  (Operational  Probs.  in  For.  Mgt.),  or 

Political  Science  441   (Prin.  of  Pub.  Administration) 5 

Geography  122  (Intro.  Weather  and  Climate) 5 

Management  351   (Principles  of  Management) 5 

Marketing  360   (Principles  of  Marketing) 5 

WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT 

Biology  302   (Environ,  and  Pop.  Bio.) 5 

Botany  205  (Ident.  of  Flowering  Plants) 3 

Forestry  362   (Forest  Range  Management) 3 

Forestry  561   (Wildlife  Mgt.  Techniques) 5 

Forestry  562  (Adv.  Prin.  of  Wildlife  Mgt.) 5 

Forestry  566  (Fresh- Water  Fisheries) 5 

Forestry  567   (Marine  Fisheries) 5 

Zoology-  226  (Vertebrate  Zoology) 5 

Zoology  350  (Nat.  Hist,  of  the  Vertebrates) 5 

Zoology  381   (Ornithology) 5 

WATERSHED  MANAGEMENT 

Agricultural  Economics  364  (Land  Economics) 5 

Agricultural  Economics  480  (Water  Resources  Economics) 5 

Biology  302  (Environ,  and  Pop.  Bio.) 5 

Forestry  404   (Watershed  Hydrology) 5 

Geography  122   (Introductory  Weather  and  Climate) 5 

Geology  422  (Hydrogeology) 5 

Mathematics  253   (Analytic  Geometry  and  Calculus) 5 

Physics   128    (Heat,  Sound  and  Light) 5 

MANAGEMENT  FOR  RECREATION 

Biology  302  (Environmental  and  Pop.  Bio.) 5 

Botany  205  (Ident.  of  Flowering  Plants) 3 

Forestry  556  (For.  Mgt.  for  Recreation) 3 

Forestry  557  (For.  Recreation  Area  Devel.) 5 

Forestry  562  (Adv.  Prin.  of  Wildlife  Mgt.) 5 

Forestry  566  (Fresh- Water  Fisheries) 5 

Political  Science  441    (Prin.  of  Public  Adm.) 5 

Psychology  101   (Elementary  Psychology) 5 

Sociology  105   (Introductory  Sociology) 5 
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The  School  of  Home  Economics 

MARY  SPEIRS,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Dean 

General  Information 
PURPOSE  AND  ORGANIZATION 

The  School  of  Home  Economics  offers  training  for  a  number  of  professional  careers 
and,  in  addition,  prepares  students  for  effective  family  life.  The  curricula  provide 
well-rounded  programs  of  general,  scientific,  and  technical  education. 

About  one  half  of  the  requirements  for  the  home  economics  degree  are  planned 
to  provide  general  education  for  personal  enrichment  and  to  serve  as  a  base  on  which 
to  build  specialized  professional  courses.  The  remainder  of  the  courses  provide  train- 
ing for  professions.  Nine  major  areas  of  specialization  and  a  general  major  are 
available.  Special  programs  allow  able  students  to  concentrate  in  both  a  major 
area  of  home  economics  and  a  related  area  of  science.  Men  and  women  students 
from  other  schools  in  the  University  also  may  take  courses  in  home  and  family 
education  or  in  technical  phases  of  home  economics. 

CAREER  OPPORTUNITIES 

Many  diverse  career  opportunities  are  open  to  the  graduate  in  Home  Economics. 
A  student  may  gain  preparation  for  positions  in  fields  such  as: 

EDUCATION  — 

junior  and  senior  high  schools;  nursery  schools;  kindergartens  and  early  elemen- 
tary grades;  pre-school  programs  for  children  in  hospitals,  schools  and  day  care 
centers;  youth  groups;  adult  groups. 

INDUSTRY  — 

commercial  and  financial  companies;  consultant  firms;  industries;  merchandis- 
ing; product  development  laboratories;  public  utilities;  trade  associations. 

COMMUNICATIONS  — 

advertising;   newspaper;   magazines  and   trade  journals;   radio   and   television. 

DIETETICS  AND  INSTITUTIONAL  MANAGEMENT  — 

FACILITIES 

Dawson  Hall,  located  on  south  campus,  houses  the  modern  and  fully  equipped 
teaching  laboratories  and  classrooms  for  equipment,  foods,  nutrition,  textiles,  cloth- 
ing, housing  and  home  furnishings,  as  well  as  research  laboratories,  student  and 
taculty   lounges,   and   an   auditorium. 

Four  home  management  houses  serve  as  teaching  laboratories  for  home 
management  and  home  furnishings.   Students  living  there  in  small  groups  for  a 
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quarter's  residence  (required  of  mo^t  majors)  gain  experience  in  applying  their 
training  to  a  family  situation. 

Child  development  laboratories  for  instructional  and  research  activities  are 
maintained  which  provide  opportunities  for  observation  of  and  work  with  normative 
infants  and  children  under  six.  In  addition,  facilities  are  available  for  observation  of 
retarded  groups  of  children. 

DEGREE  OFFERED 

The  School  of  Home  Economics  offers  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Home 
Economics. 

GRADUATE  STUDY 

The  School  of  Home  Economics  offers  graduate  study  in  several  phases  of  work 
leading  to  either  the  Master  of  Science  degree  or  the  Master  of  Home  Economics 
degree,  administered  by  the  Graduate  School.  For  further  information,  refer  to 
the  Graduate  School  Bulletin. 


Degree  Requirements 

A  student  should  acquaint  himself  with  the  general  degree  requirements  applicable 
to  all  students  of  the  University  as  set  down  in  the  General  Information  section  of 
this  catalogue. 

HOURS 

A  total  of  195  quarter  hours  is  required  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Home 
Economics  degree. 

GRADE  AVERAGE 

Any  student,  who  does  not  have  an  average  grade  of  2.0  or  more  at  the  end  of  the 
quarter  in  which  85  academic  quarter  hours  of  work  have  been  completed,  will  not 
be  entitled  to  continue  in  attendance  in  the  School  of  Home  Economics  except  by 
special  permission  of  the  Dean.  Such  permission  will  be  granted  only  in  exceptional 
cases;  required  will  be  satisfactory  achievement  in  basic  freshman  and  sophomore 
courses.  An  average  of  at  least  2.0  must  be  earned  in  all  courses  taken  either  in  home 
economics  or  in  the  joint  major  area  of  concentration  before  credit  for  the  course  will 
be  given  for  graduation. 
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BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  HOME   ECONOMICS 
FRESHMAN  AND  SOPHOMORE  REQUIREMENTS 

Hours 

Art  120 5 

Art  or  Music 3-5 

English  101-102,  Composition 10 

Literature 10 

Speech  108 5 

Science  (Select  from  Item  2  below) 10-15 

Social  Science  (Select  from  Item  3  below) 10-15 

Home  Economics  115,  Foods 5 

Home  Economics  120,  Clothing 5 

Home  Economics  175,  Home  Furnishings 5 

Home  Economics  224,  Textiles 5 

Home  Economics  293,  Family  Relations 5 

Physical  Education   1-2 6 

Note  on  freshman  and  sophomore  requirements:  Home  Economics  224,  343,  and 
306  may  be  taken  in  either  the  sophomore  or  junior  year. 

JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  CORE  REQUIREMENTS 

Hours 

Science   (Select  from  Item  2  below) 5-10 

Social   Science 5-10 

Home  Economics  306  or  350,  Foods 5 

Home  Economics  343,  Household  Equipment 5 

Home  Economics  351   or  358,  Nutrition 5 

Home  Economics  368  and  369,  Home  Management 6 

Home  Economics  390  or  395,  Infant  or  Child  Development      ....  5 

Refer  to  the  Major  Concentrations  for  the  total  requirements  of  junior  and  senior 
years. 

Note:  Requirements  for  the  Concentration  in  Early  Childhood  Education  differ 
from  requirements  listed  above  in  both  Lower  and  Senior  Division  requirements 
(see  page  203). 

EXPLANATION  OF  TOTAL  REQUIREMENTS 

Hours 

1.  English  101-102,  Composition 10 

Literature 10 

Speech   108 5 

2.  Science    (minimum)       20 

For  all  majors  one  course  in  College  Mathematics  and  Chemistry  111 

or  121  are  required;  at  least  10  of  the  20  hours  must  be  taken  in  one 
area:   chemistry,  physics,  zoology,  botany,  or  biology. 
Other  specified  sciences  for  various  majors  are  as  follows: 
Major  in  Clothing  and  Textiles:  Chemistry  112  or  122  or  261. 
Major  in  Dietetics  and   Institution  Management:    Chemistry    112  or 
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122,  261;  Biochemistry  301  or  451;  Microbiology  350;  Physiology  (35 
hours). 

Major   in    Experimental    Foods:    Chemistry    112    or    122,    261;    Bio- 
chemistry 301  or  451;  Microbiology  350  and  395. 

Major  in  Housing  and  Home  Management:    Chemistry  261;   Math- 
ematics 100;  Physics  127  and  128. 

Major  in  Home  Economics  Education:   Chemistry  261. 

3.  Social  Science   (minimum) 20 

For  all  majors,  Psychology  101  is  required. 

Other  specified  courses  for  various  majors  are  as  follows: 

Major  in  Clothing  and  Textiles:  Economics  112;  Marketing  360. 

Major  in  Dietetics  and   Institution  Management:    Psychology  371   or 
414. 

Major  in  Family  Development: 

Concentration  in  Family  Living:   Sociology   105   (25  hours) 

Concentration  in  Child  Development  (20  hours) 

Concentration    in    Early    Childhood    Education:    Sociology    105; 

Anthropology  102  or  405   (25  hours) 
Major  in  Housing  and  Home  Management:  Economics  112. 
Major  in  Home  Economics  Education:  Economics  112. 
Major  in  Home  Economics  and  Journalism: 
Economics  112;  Psychology  371. 

4.  Fine  Arts 8-10 

Art  120  and  one  course  in  music,  art,  visual  arts,  or  crafts  are  to  be 
chosen. 

Specific  fine  arts  courses  required  in  certain  curricula  are  as  follows: 

Major  in  Home  Economics  and  Art:  Art  120,  130,  and  140  in  sequence, 
plus  at  least  25  hours  of  approved  art  electives. 

5.  Home  Economics,  core  requirements 51 

Hours 

115    Foods       5 

120  Clothing 5 

175  Home  Furnishings 5 

224  Textiles 5 

293  Family  Relations 5 

306  or  350  Foods 5 

343  Household  Equipment 5 

351  or  358  Nutrition 5 

368-9  Home  Management 6 
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390  or  395  Infant  or  Child  Development 5 

6.  Major  concentration  and  free  electives 63-65 

At  least  thirty  hours  should  be  selected  to  meet  requirements  of  the 
major  concentration. 

7.  Physical  Education 6 

CHOOSING  A  MAJOR 

The  major  concentration  is  chosen  upon  completion  of  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
requirements  and  must  be  approved  by  the  Dean  of  the  School.  The  major  should 
conform  to  one  of  the  plans  listed  under  Major  Concentrations.  Minor  changes  in 
programs  may  be  made  upon  recommendation  of  the  major  professor  with  approval 
of  the  Dean. 


Special  Programs 


HOME  ECONOMICS  AND  NATURAL  OR 
SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

Men  and  women  students  may  take  special  programs  designed  to  provide  concen- 
tration in  a  single  major  area  of  home  economics  and  in  a  related  area  of  natural 
or  social  science.  This  type  of  program  may  be  taken  only  by  a  student  of  proven 
academic  ability  and  with  permission  of  the  Dean.  The  curriculum  will  be  planned 
to  meet  the  needs  of  each  student,  but  must  include  at  least  80  quarter  hours  of 
general  education  (humanities  and  sciences),  40  quarter  hours  in  courses  num- 
bered 200  or  above  in  the  major  area  of  home  economics,  and  40  quarter  hours 
in  specified  related  areas  of  science.  These  special  programs  are  particularly  suit- 
able for  students  planning  for  graduate  study  in  certain  subject  matter  areas  of 
home  economics. 

EXTENSION  HOME  ECONOMICS 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Home  Economics  is  required  for  extension 
home  economics  work  with  the  exception  that  concentrations  in  Early  Childhood 
Education  or  Child  Development  and  Mental  Retardation  will  not  qualify  graduates 
for  employment  in  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service. 

Recommended  electives:    Agricultural  Extension  313  and  314. 

Major  Concentrations 
CLOTHING  AND  TEXTILES 

Preparation  for  work  in  retailing  or  commercial  fields  related  to  clothing  and  textiles, 
further  study  in  fashion  and  design,  or  advanced  study  for  interest  in  college  teaching  or 
research.  Electives  may  be  chosen  to  meet  professional  interests. 
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JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  REQUIREMENTS 

Hours 

CLOTHING  AND  TEXTILES 33 

Home  Economics  223,  Family  Clothing 3 

Home  Economics  321,  Advanced  Clothing 5 

Home  Economics  360,  Advanced  Textiles 5 

Home  Economics  561,  Clothing  and  Textile  Economics      ....       5 

Home  Economics  562,  Tailoring 5 

Two  courses  selected  from  the  following: 10 

Home  Economics  363,  Costume  Design 

Home  Economics  463,  Historic  Costume 

Home  Economics  564,  Design  and  Draping 

FAMILY  DEVELOPMENT 5 

Home  Economics  390  or  395,  Infant  and  Child  Development    ...      5 

FOOD  AND  NUTRITION 10 

Home  Economics  306  or  350,  Foods 5 

Home  Economics  351  or  358,  Nutrition 5 

HOUSING  AND  HOME  MANAGEMENT 11 

Home  Economics  343,  Household  Equipment 5 

Home  Economics  368-9,  Home  Management 6 

MARKETING  360 5 

Electives  in  related  concentration* 10 

Electives 20-22 

DIETETICS  AND  INSTITUTION  MANAGEMENT 

This  major  meets  the  requirements  of  the  American  Dietetic  Association  for 
admission  to  all  types  of  approved  dietetic  internships  and  for  membership.  It 
prepares  the  student  for  administrative  and  therapeutic  dietetics  as  well  as  for  the 
teaching  of  dietetics  and  for  the  graduate  year  in  hospital  dietetics.  Students  are 
also  prepared  for  school,  lunch,  or  institutional  management  if  electives  are  selected 
properly. 

JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  REQUIREMENTS 

Hour  s 

FOOD  AND  NUTRITION 30 

Home  Economics  306,  Foods 5 

Home  Economics  351,  Nutrition 5 

Home  Economics  354,  Quantity  Cookery 5 

Home  Economics  452,  or  353,  Advanced  Nutrition 5 

Home  Economics  453,  Nutrition  in  Disease        5 

Home  Economics  550  or  554,  Experimental  Foods 5 

♦Select  according  to  career  interests  from:  Art,  marketing,  science,  social  science.  Courses  num- 
bered 200  or  above  approved  by  adviser. 
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INSTITUTION  MANAGEMENT 10 

Home  Economics  372,  Management 5 

Home  Economics  574,  Food  Purchasing 5 

CLOTHING  AND  TEXTILES 5 

Home  Economics  224,  Textiles 5 

FAMILY  DEVELOPMENT       5 

Home  Economics  390  or  395,  Infant  or  Child  Development     ...      5 

HOUSING  AND  HOME  MANAGEMENT 6 

Home  Economics  368-9.  Home  Management 6 

MICROBIOLOGY  350 5 

PSYCHOLOGY 5 

Psychology  371  or  414.  Applied  Psychology  or 

Psychology  of  Personnel 5 

BIOCHEMISTRY  301  or  451 5 

EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY  304  or  305 5 

Accounting  107 3 

Arts  and  Sciences  (See  total  requirements) 5 

Electives 12-14 

Suggested  electives:  Home  Economics  355,  357,  546,  550,  or  554,  572;  Journalism 
368. 

EXPERIMENTAL  FOODS 

This  major  offers  training  for  students  interested  in  educational,  experimental,  and 
promotional  work  in  commercial  fields,  such  as  home  service  work,  commercial  food 
demonstration,  or  testing  laboratories.  A  student  may  confer  with  his  adviser  in  the 
selection  of  a  sequence  of  electives  to  meet  individual  professional  interests.  Re- 
quirements for  membership  in  the  American  Dietetic  Association  may  be  met 
through  proper  choice  of  electives. 

JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  REQUIREMENTS 

Hours 

FOOD  AND  NUTRITION 28 

Home  Economics  306,  Foods 5 

Home  Economics  351,  Nutrition        5 

Home  Economics  357,  Food  Demonstration 3 

Home  Economics  452  or  353,  Advanced  Nutrition 5 

Home  Economics  550,  Experimental  Foods        5 

Home  Economics  554,  Experimental  Foods 5 

FAMILY  DEVELOPMENT 5 

Home  Economics  390  or  395,  Infant  or  Child  Development     ...       5 

HOUSING  AND  HOME  MANAGEMENT 11 

Home  Economics  368-9,  Home  Management 6 

Home  Economics  546,  Equipment  Testing  or 

Home  Economics  547,  Lighting  and  Refrigeration 5 

MICROBIOLOGY  350 5 
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EDUCATION  elective         5 

BIOCHEMISTRY   301    or  451 5 

Arts  and  Sciences  (See  total  requirements) 10 

Electives 24-26 

Suggested  electives:  Art  308;  Food  Science  409;  Education  304  or  305;  Journalism 
368;  Microbiology  395,  389;  Psychology  414,  371;  Statistics  200;  Home  Economics 
354,  574. 

FAMILY  DEVELOPMENT 

Concentration  in  Family  Living 

Preparation  for  work  with  agencies  dealing  with  family  adjustment,  child  serving 
agencies,  or  positions  requiring  professional  work  in  family  life  as  a  focus.  Students 
interested  in  research  or  college  teaching  in  this  area  will  be  prepared  for  advanced 
study  with  this  major. 

JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  REQUIREMENTS 

Hours 

FAMILY  DEVELOPMENT 25 

Home  Economics   (Psychology)    395,  Child  Development      ....  5 

Home  Economics   (Sociology)    461,  The  Family 5 

Home  Economics  493,  Family  in  the  Community 5 

Home  Economics  495,  Contemporary  Family 5 

Home  Economics  496,  Parent  Education 5 

Approved  Electives  in  family  development,  sociology  or  psychology     ...  10 

Concentration  in  Child  Development 

Preparation  for  work  with  young  children  through  public  and  private  nursery 
schools,  child-serving  agencies,  and  children's  clinics  and  hospitals.  Students  inter- 
ested in  research  or  college  teaching  in  this  area  will  be  prepared  for  advanced 
study  with  this  major. 

JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  REQUIREMENTS 

Hours 

CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  35 

Home  Economics   (Psychology)    395,  Child  Development 5 

Home  Economics  492,  Child  Guidance 5 

Home  Economics  496,  Parent  Education 5 

Home  Economics   (Psychology)    408,  Development  Young  Child  5 

Home  Economics  591,  Nursery  School  and  Kindergarten  Activities  .     .     5 
Home  Economics  31 1-1 2b,  Nursery  School  and  Kindergarten 

Practicum 10 

Home  Economics  594,  Nursery  School  and  Kindergarten 

Administration 5 

OTHER  JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  REQUIREMENTS 

Hours 

FOOD  NUTRITION 10 

Home  Economics  306  or  350,  Foods 5 

Home  Economics  351    or  358,  Nutrition  5 
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HOUSING  AND  HOME  MANAGEMENT 6 

Home  Economics  368-9.  Home  Management 6 

Approved  Electives 32-44 

Home  Economics  224,  343.  and  390  are  required:  if  possible,  they  should  be 

taken  in  the  sophomore  year. 

Concentration  in  Early  Childhood  Education 

Preparation  for  teaching  in  nursery  school,  kindergarten,  and  primary  grades  1-3: 
a  joint  major  with  the  College  of  Education.  In  addition  to  courses  listed  above 
under  Concentration  in  Child  Development  those  listed  below  are  also  required. 
Certain  core  courses  in  Home  Economics  (306  or  350,  343,  368,  369)  are  not 
required  in  this  major;  no  elective  hours  are  available.  This  program  leads  to  a 
certificate  to  teach  in  the  primary  schools  from  kindergarten  through  grade  three. 

Hours 

Education  Curriculum  and  Teaching  303 5 

Art  305,  Children's  Art 5 

*Music  302,  Public  School  Music 5 

Reading  Education  401,  Elementary 5 

English  Education  300,  Children's  Literature 3 

English  Education  338,  Elementary  Methods 3 

Mathematics  Education  337 3 

Science  Education  339 3 

Social  Studies  Education  340 3 

Curriculum  and  Teaching  333 5 

Educational   Psychology   304 5 

Early  Childhood  Practicum  345 1 

Early  Childhood  Student  Teaching  346  and  347 10 

^Requirement  waived  for  student  with  sufficient  background  in  music. 

Concentration  in  Child  Development  and  Mental  Retardation 

Preparation  for  work  with  the  mentally  retarded  at  early  developmental  levels  in 
child  care  centers,  schools,  and  hospitals.  Students  interested  in  research,  adminis- 
trative positions,  or  college  teaching  in  this  area  will  be  prepared  for  advanced 
study  with  this  major.  In  addition  to  courses  listed  under  Concentration  in  Child 
Development  the  courses  listed  below  are  required  (instead  of  elective  hours). 

Hours 

Education  303,  Introduction  to  Education 5 

Educational  Psychology  304 5 

Exceptional  Children  500,  501,  505,  515 20 

Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology  (Psychology)  450 5 

Home  Economics  (Exceptional  Children)  314,  315,  316,  Internship     .     .     .     .  15 

Home  Economics  (Exceptional  Children)  595,  Severely  Mentally  Retarded  5 

GENERAL  HOME  ECONOMICS 

The  general  major  is  planned  to  give  a  broad  cultural  course  and  training  for  home- 
making.  There  are  fewer  required  courses  and  opportunity  exists  for  many  electives. 
Specialized  interests  may  be  followed  through  careful  choice  of  electives. 
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JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  REQUIREMENTS 

Hours 

CLOTHING  AND  TEXTILES 10 

Home  Economics  224,  Textiles 5 

Home  Economics  321,  Advanced  Clothing 5 

FAMILY  DEVELOPMENT 10 

Home  Economics  390.  Infant  Development 5 

Home  Economics   (Psychology)    395,  Child  Development    ....       5 

FOOD  AND  NUTRITION 15 

Home  Economics  306  or  350,  Foods 5 

Home  Economics  351  or  358,  Nutrition 5 

Foods  elective 5 

HOUSING  AND  HOME  MANAGEMENT 6 

Home  Economics  368-9,  Home  Management 6 

HOME  ECONOMICS  electives 10 

Arts  and  Sciences  (See  total  requirements) 10 

Electives 32-34 

General  majors  must  select  at  least  15  elective  hours  in  one  field  over  and  above 

specified  courses. 

HOUSING  AND  MANAGEMENT 

This  major  provides  training  for  careers  in  home  service,  management  of  multiple- 
unit  or  public  housing  projects,  and  assistance  to  architects,  decorators,  and  house- 
hold appliance  companies. 

JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  REQUIREMENTS 

Hours 

HOUSING  AND  HOME  MANAGEMENT 22 

Home  Economics  343        5 

Home  Economics  364,  Family  Economics 5 

Home  Economics  368-9,  Home  Management 6 

Home  Economics  376,  Housing 3 

Home  Economics  377,  Practical  Furnishings 3 

Home  Economics  480,  Housing  Developments 5 

Select  from  the  following: 10-20 

Home  Economics  546,  Equipment  Testing 5 

Home  Economics  547,  Lighting  and  Refrigeration       ....  5 

Home  Economics  475,  Advanced  Furnishings 5 

Home  Economics  570,  Consumer  Problems 5 

CLOTHING  AND  TEXTILES 5 

Home  Economics  321,  Advanced  Clothing 5 

FAMILY  DEVELOPMENT       5 

Home  Economics  390  or  395,  Infant  or  Child  Development      ...  5 

FOOD  AND  NUTRITION 10 

Home  Economics  306,  Foods 5 

Home  Economics  351,  Nutrition        5 

Arts  and  Sciences   (See  total  requirements) 10 

Electives 21-23 
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Electives  must  be  approved  by  major  professor  and  should  be  scheduled  after 
requirements  of  this  major  have  been  satisfied.  Suggested  electives:  Agricultural 
Engineering  104-105;  Art  216,  287,  351,  387,  389;  Journalism  377;  Landscape 
Architecture  255,  313;  Sociology  409,  431;  Physics  229;  Statistics  200;  Home 
Economics  564. 

HOME  ECONOMICS  AND  ART 

The  major  in  home  economics  and  art  is  offered  jointly  by  the  School  of  Home 
Economics  and  the  Department  of  Art.  It  is  designed  to  provide  an  opportunity 
for  specialization  in  interior  design,  crafts,  ceramics,  drawing  and  painting,  or 
commercial  art.  Art  120,  130,  and  140  are  required  courses  in  this  major. 

JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  REQUIREMENTS 

Hours 

CLOTHING  AND  TEXTILES 5 

Home  Economics  224,  Textiles 5 

FAMILY  DEVELOPMENT       5 

Home  Economics  390  or  395,  Infant  or  Child  Development     ...       5 

FOOD  AND  NUTRITION 10 

Home  Economics  306  or  350,  Foods 5 

Home  Economics  351  or  358,  Nutrition 5 

HOUSING  AND  HOME  MANAGEMENT 17-19 

Home  Economics  343,  Household  Equipment 5 

Home  Economics  368-9,  Home  Management 6 

Home  Economics  376  or  480,  Housing 3-5 

Home  Economics  377,  Practical  Furnishings 3 

HOME  ECONOMICS  Electives 15 

ART  Electives 15-20 

Arts  and  Sciences  (See  total  requirements) 15 

Electives 5-15 

The  art  electives  may  be  selected  with  approval  of  adviser  from  the  areas  of  interior 
design,  crafts,  ceramics,  drawing  and  painting,  or  commercial  art. 

HOME  ECONOMICS  EDUCATION 

The  major  in  home  economics  education  is  offered  jointly  by  the  School  of  Home 
Economics  and  the  College  of  Education.  It  fulfills  the  requirements  for  teaching 
in  both  vocational  and  non-vocational  homemaking  departments  of  Georgia  high 
schools.  The  graduate  in  this  program  is  qualified  to  receive  a  four  year  professional 
certificate. 

Students  who  have  not  taken  home  economics  courses  within  six  years  prior 
to  the  date  of  registration  for  completion  of  requirements  for  a  degree  in  this  major 
or  for  professional  certification  must  take  at  least  20  hours  of  course  work  in  home 
economics. 

JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  REQUIREMENTS 

Hours 

CLOTHING  AND  TEXTILES 5 

Home  Economics  321,  Advanced  Clothing 5 
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FAMILY  DEVELOPMENT 10 

Home  Economics  390,  Infant  Development 5 

Home  Economics  395.  Child   Development  5 

FOOD  AND  NUTRITION 13 

Home  Economics  306,  Foods 5 

Home  Economics  351,  Nutrition 5 

Home  Economics  357,  Food  Demonstration 3 

HOUSING  AND  HOME  MANAGEMENT 14 

Home  Economics  364,  Family  Economics 5 

Home  Economics  368-9,  Home  Management 6 

Home  Economics  376,  Housing  or 

Home   Economics  377,   Practical   Furnishings 3 

EDUCATION 30 

Education   303,   Introduction 0 

Home  Economics  Education  335,  Curriculum  Planning 5 

Home  Economics  Education  336,  Teaching  Procedures 5 

Home  Economics  Education  346-7-8,  Apprentice  Teaching    .     .     .     .  15 

Education  305,  Adolescent  Psychology 5 

Arts  and  Sciences  (See  total  requirements) 10 

Electives 11-13 

Prerequisites  for  Home  Economics  Education  335  and  336  are  as  follows:  Home 

Economics  224,  293,  306,  343,  390  or  395,  and  over-all  average  grade  of  75  or  above; 

evidence  of  fitness  for  teaching. 

Suggested  electives:   Home  Economics  461;  Art  513;  Food  Science  409;  Horti- 
culture  311;   Journalism   368,   537;   Landscape   Architecture   313;    Psychology   258; 

Recreation  118,  385,  387;  Sociology  427. 

HOME  ECONOMICS  AND  JOURNALISM 

The  major  in  home  economics  and  journalism  is  offered  jointly  by  the  School  of 
Home  Economics  and  the  School  of  Journalism.  It  is  designed  to  prepare  students 
for  journalistic  work  related  to  home  economics  with  newspapers,  magazines,  radio, 
television  or  other  areas  of  the  communications  field. 

JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  REQUIREMENTS 

Hours 

FAMILY    DEVELOPMENT 5 

Home  Economics  390  or  395,  Infant  or  Child  Development  ...       5 

FOOD  AND  NUTRITION 10 

Home  Economics  306  or  350,  Foods 5 

Home  Economics  351  or  358,  Nutrition 5 

HOUSING  AND  HOME  MANAGEMENT 11 

Home  Economics  343,  Household  Equipment 5 

Home  Economics  368-9,  Home  Management 6 

HOME  ECONOMICS  electives 15 

PSYCHOLOGY  371 5 

JOURNALISM  558 3 
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JOURNALISM  electives 25 

Arts  and  Sciences  (See  total  requirements) 5 

Electives 14-16 

Required  are  Home  Economics  224  and  Journalism  368;  if  possible,  they  should 
be  taken  in  the  sophomore  year. 

Journalism  electives.  Select  at  least  10  hours  in  one  of  three  areas  listed  below; 
then  expand  in  that  area  or  combine  two  areas. 

Magazine  Writing:   Journalism  456  and  590,  377,  351,  537. 
Radio-Television:   Journalism  580  and  585,  386,  583,  584. 
Advertising  and  Public  Relations:  Journalism  557  and  577,  576,  575,  578;  Mar- 
keting 562,  563,  564. 
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The  Henry  W.  Grady  School 
of  Journalism 

WARREN  K.  AGEE,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Dean 

General  Information 
ACCREDITATION 

The  Henry  W.  Grady  School  of  Journalism  is  on  the  approved  list  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  Education  in  Journalism.  It  also  is  a  member  of  the  American  Association 
of  Schools  and  Departments  of  Journalism,  the  national  accrediting  organization. 

PURPOSE  AND  ORGANIZATION 

The  purpose  of  the  School  of  Journalism  is  to  offer  the  student  a  program  of  study 
which  combines  the  essential  elements  of  a  liberal  education  and  of  professional 
training  which  may  lead  to  broad  variety  of  career  opportunities  in  the  challenging 
and  remunerative  field  of  communications. 

The  curriculum  leading  toward  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Journalism  degree  is  a 
four-way  program  which  includes: 

( 1 )  basic  liberal  arts  courses : 

(2)  basic  communications  courses; 

(3 )  a  major  chosen  from  six  sequences ;  and 

(4)  a  supplementary  major  in  subjects  related  to  the  major  field  of  study. 

In  total  hours,  approximately  three-fourths  of  the  courses  are  general,  and  one- 
fourth  technical. 

Because  effective  communication  is  important  in  fields  other  than  journalism, 
non-journalism  students  often  select  courses  of  study  in  the  School  of  Journalism 
to  improve  their  skills  and  to  prepare  for  various  careers. 

Among  these  are :  ( 1  pre-thcology  students,  law  students,  and  forestry  students, 
who  will  use  journalistic  skills  in  their  careers;  (2)  students  of  social  sciences,  who 
recognize  the  role  of  the  press,  radio,  television,  and  film,  along  with  schools  and 
churches,  as  an  influence  which  reflects  and  in  a  measure  directs  the  course  of  civiliza- 
tion; (3)  students  interested  in  writing,  who  wish  to  develop  their  abilities  in  observa- 
tion, clear  thinking,  accuracy  and  effective  expression:  and  (4  students  who  recognize 
the  cultural  benefits  of  such  courses  as  the  history  of  journalism,  contemporary 
American  magazines,  and  literary  criticism.  In  addition,  journalistic  training  in  the 
reporting  of  lectures,  interviewing,  and  article  research  aids  in  the  study  of  liberal 
arts  subjects. 

CAREER  OPPORTUNITIES 

Journalism  today  encompasses  the  entire  communications  field.  It  includes  metro- 
politan dailies,  small-town  dailies  and  weeklies,  press  associations  and  syndicates, 
radio  and  television,  employee  publications  and  trade  journals,  general  magazines, 
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various  aspects  of  book  publishing,  advertising  and  public  relations,  much  of  the 
production  and  promotion  work  in  motion  pictures  and  the  theatre,  editorial,  instruc- 
tional and  research  work  for  schools,  colleges,  and  various  social  agencies.  The  study 
of  journalism  is  excellent  preparation  for  a  broad  variety  of  professions  because  effec- 
tive communication  is  vital  to  virtually  all  fields. 

FACILITIES 

The  School  of  Journalism,  in  January,  1969,  moved  into  its  new  building,  which  pro- 
vides the  most  modern  instructional  facilities  for  various  phases  of  communications. 
Included  are  advertising  laboratories,  broadcast  and  newspaper  news  facilities,  color- 
equipped  television  studios,  photographic  laboratories,  modern  radio  studios,  the  Uni- 
versity's Instructional  Television  facilities,  and  ample  classroom  space. 

DEGREE  OFFERED 

The  School  of  Journalism  offers  the  undergraduate  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in 
Journalism. 

GRADUATE  STUDY 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  with  a  major  in  Journalism  is  offered  by  the  Graduate 
School  of  the  University.  Refer  to  the  Graduate  School  Bulletin  for  further  information. 

SECOND  DEGREE  PROGRAM 

A  student  who  has  received  the  A.B.  degree  from  a  college  belonging  to  a  standard 
regional  association  may  satisfy  the  requirements  for  the  A.B.  in  Journalism  degree 
with  a  minimum  of  45  hours  in  journalism,  selected  with  the  approval  of  the  Dean 
of  the  School  of  Journalism.  Such  a  student  must  be  in  residence  at  the  University 
six  quarters  (90  hours)  unless  he  received  the  A.B.  degree  from  the  University,  in  which 
case  only  three  quarters  are  required. 

PRACTICAL  WORK 

Journalism  instruction  includes  not  only  textbook  study,  lectures,  recitations,  and 
analytical  assignments,  but  practice  under  careful  supervision.  This  offers  the  student 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  prepare  himself  for  a  career.  For  example,  students 
taking  reporting  courses  actually  cover  news  events  in  the  city  and  on  campus.  They 
gather  news  and  write  copy  which  may  be  published  either  in  the  campus  newspaper 
or  in  the  Athens  daily  newspapers. 

Theoretical  instruction  in  broadcasting,  editing,  headline  writing,  and  make-up 
is  supplemented  with  laboratory  practice.  Many  students  have  feature  articles,  which 
have  been  written  in  connection  with  their  course  work,  accepted  by  newspapers  and 
magazines. 

In  addition,  field  trips,  publication  of  special  editions,  and  work  as  correspon- 
dents for  metropolitan  newspapers  and  press  associations  are  all  a  part  of  this  prac- 
tical training.  Many  students  work  for  the  local  newspapers  and  radio  and  television 
stations. 
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INTERNSHIP  AND  "CO-OP"  STUDY 

Under  the  internship  plan,  certain  students  are  placed  with  newspapers,  radio  and 
television  stations,  advertising  departments,  and  in  other  phases  of  journalism  work  for 
a  quarter  of  practical  experience,  usually  during  the  vacation  period  between  their 
junior  and  senior  years.  This  work  is  in  addition  to  the  required  resident  journalism 
classes. 

The  "Co-op"  plan  allows  two  students  to  alternate  university  study  and  em- 
ployment in  the  field  quarter  by  quarter.  Arrangements  for  internship  and  "Co-op" 
study  are  made  through  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Journalism. 

STUDENT  PUBLICATIONS 

The  University  has  a  semi-weekly  newspaper,  The  Red  and  Black.  The  editorial  staff 
is  composed  largely  of  students  in  the  School  of  Journalism.  The  campus  yearbook, 
The  Pandora,  and  other  publications  also  have  journalism  students  on  their  staffs. 

HONORS  PROGRAM 

Qualified  students  are  urged  to  participate  in  the  Honors  Program,  in  both  the 
junior  and  senior  divisions,  which  is  administered  by  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
For  further  information,  refer  to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  section  of  this 
catalogue  and  write  The  Director,  Honors  Program,  210  Old  College. 

Honors  Program  students  may  qualify  for  the  Junior  Division  Honors  Program 
Certificate  and  for  graduation  with  Honors. 

Special  Services  and  Institutes 

Georgia  Press  Institute  is  designed  to  assemble  annually  those  associated  with  news- 
papers, press  services,  and  related  phases  of  journalism  and  students  for  addresses  and 
workshop  sessions  on  subjects  of  journalistic  interest.  It  is  sponsored  jointly  by  the 
Georgia  Press  Association  and  the  School  of  Journalism. 

Georgia  Radio  and  Television  Institute  assembles  broadcasters  and  students  to  hear 
addresses  and  join  in  discussion  of  various  broadcasting-television  problems.  It  is 
sponsored  jointly  by  the  Georgia  Association  of  Broadcasters  and  the  School  of 
Journalism. 

Southern  Industrial  Editors  Institute  meets  annually  and  is  patterned  after  the  Press 
Institute;  however,  the  emphasis  is  on  employee  publications,  trade  journals,  public 
relations,  and  specialized  magazines.  It  is  sponsored  jointly  by  the  Southern  Council 
of  Industrial  Editors  and  the  School  of  Journalism. 

News  Coverage  Workshop  is  a  short  course  offered  annually  to  a  limited  number  of 
newspapermen  and  women  as  a  refresher  course  in  professional  techniques.  It  is 
supported  by  the  Georgia  Press  Association,  the  Newspaper  Fund  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  and  the  newspapers  whose  staff  members  are  enrolled. 

Georgia  Scholastic  Press  Association  has  a  three-fold  objective:  (1)  to  stimulate 
interest  in  high  school  writing  courses;  (2)  to  raise  the  standards  of  high  school 
journalism;  (3)  to  bring  about  a  closer  association  between  the  Henry  W.  Grady 
School  of  Journalism  and  the  high  school  students  in  Georgia  interested  in  journal- 
ism. It  is  sponsored  by  the  School  of  Journalism  and  the  University  chapter  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi.  Each  year  the  Association  holds  a  convention  for  high  school  journalists, 
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which  includes  lectures  and  discussions  of  various  phases  of  school  publication  work. 
Georgia  Collegiate  Press  Association  has  the  following  objectives:  (1)  to  provide 
a  closer  association  among  the  college  journalists  of  Georgia;  (2)  to  provide  a  means 
of  recognizing  meritorious  journalistic  efforts;  (3)  to  raise  the  standards  of  the  col- 
lege press  of  Georgia;  (4)  to  foster  among  college  journalists  of  Georgia  an  interest 
in  journalism  not  only  as  a  profession,  but  as  an  important  social  science.  The  Asso- 
ciation was  organized  by  the  School  of  Journalism  and  the  University  Chapter  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi.  Now  under  the  auspices  of  the  Georgia  Press  Association,  meetings 
are  held  regularly,  usually  in  conjunction  with  the  Georgia  Press  Institute. 

Education-Industry  Conferences  on  Advertising  and  Public  Relations  are  co-spon- 
sored by  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  and  the  School  of  Journalism. 
These  two  conferences  bring  outstanding  persons  to  the  campus  for  addresses  and 
panel  discussions. 

Special  Lectures.  Outstanding  individuals  from  various  fields  of  Journalism  are 
frequently  guest  lecturers  at  the  Grady  School  of  Journalism.  These  include  leading 
advertising,  public  relations,  newspaper,  magazine,  and  broadcasting  persons  from 
throughout  the  state  and  the  nation. 

The  George  Foster  Peabody  Radio  and  Television  Awards  provide  annual  recogni- 
tion of  programs,  stations,  networks,  and  individuals.  The  most  distinguished  and 
meritorious  public  services  rendered  each  year  by  the  broadcasting  industry  are 
recognized.  Nationally  prominent  Americans  constitute  the  personnel  of  the  Ad- 
visory Board  which  administers  these  awards  through  the  School  of  Journalism. 


Degree  Requirements 


Students  are  required  to  acquaint  themselves  with  general  degree  requirements  appli- 
cable to  all  students  of  the  University  as  set  down  in  the  General  Information  section 
of  this  catalogue. 

HOURS,  RESIDENCY 

A  total  of  195  quarter  hours  is  required  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Journalism  degree. 
A  minimum  of  90  quarter  hours  must  be  taken  in  residence  at  the  University,  and  two- 
thirds  of  all  work  taken  during  the  senior  year  must  be  in  senior  division  courses. 

GRADES 

Grades  of  2.0  or  better  are  required  in  all  courses  taken  as  a  part  of  the  Journalism 
Core  Curriculum  and  the  Major  Sequence.  An  average  of  2.0  on  all  work  done  with 
not  more  than  45  quarter  hours  of  1.0  grades  must  be  obtained  to  be  eligible  for  gradua- 
tion. 

ACADEMIC  ADVISERS 

Each  student  in  the  School  of  Journalism  is  assigned  a  faculty  member  who  will  serve 
as  his  academic  adviser.  Usually  he  will  have  two  advisers  during  his  time  at  the  Uni- 
versity :  a  general  adviser  during  his  freshman  and  sophomore  years  and  a  faculty  mem- 
ber from  his  major  sequence  during  his  junior  and  senior  years. 
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SELECTING  A  MAJOR 

Students  entering  their  junior  year  must  select  their  major  sequence;  however,  it  is 
suggested  that  third-quarter  sophomores  indicate  their  choice  for  purposes  of  assign- 
ment of  adviser  and  career  counseling. 

DEGREE  CANDIDACY 

Any  student  who  is  not  making  satisfactory  progress  at  the  end  of  his  sophomore  year 
will  be  allowed  to  continue  in  the  School  only  with  the  approval  of  the  Head  of  the 
sequence  he  plans  to  enter  and  the  Dean  of  the  School. 

The  School  of  Journalism  reserves  the  right  to  withhold  full  junior  status  and 
degree  candidacy  if  a  student  has  failed  to  satisfy  all  specified  junior  division  require- 
ments, such  as  completing  all  courses  in  the  Non- Journalism  Core  Curriculum,  fulfilling 
history  and  constitution  requirements,  and  demonstrating  competence  in  typing. 

A  student  should  apply  for  graduation  at  the  Records  Office  in  Academic  Building 
upon  entering  his  senior  year.  Immediately  thereafter  he  should  make  an  appointment 
with  the  School  graduation  check-out  officer. 

ADVANCED  PLACEMENT 

Students  who  enter  the  University  with  outstanding  records  often  receive  advanced 
placement  because  of  high  scores  on  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  the 
University's  own  advanced  placement  examinations,  and  other  tests. 

The  student  may  exempt  a  course  and  be  eligible  for  placement  in  a  more  ad- 
vanced course  in  the  respective  subject  or  may  receive  academic  credit  for  the  parti- 
cular course,  thus  allowing  him  to  do  more  advanced  work  and  finish  his  degree  re- 
quirements more  rapidly. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  BACHELOR  OF 
"  ARTS  IN  JOURNALISM  DEGREE 
NON-JOURNALISM  CORE  CURRICULUM 

Hours 

Humanities (20) 

Mathematics  and   Science (20) 

Social  Science (35) 

Foreign  Language (10  or  15) 

Physical  Education (6) 

TOTAL 91  or  96 

Journalism  Core  Curriculum 40 

Major  Sequence 25 

Supplementary  Major 30 

Electives to  complete  a  minimum  of  195  quarter  hours 

EXPLANATION  OF  REQUIREMENTS 

Humanities : 

English  101-102 10 

A  grade  of  2.0  or  better  is  required  in  101  and  an  average  of  2.0 
is  required  in  the  two  courses. 
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Literature 10 

A  two-course  sequence  from  the  following:  English  121-122, 
French  201-202,  German  201-202,  Italian  201-202,  or  Spanish 
201-202 

Mathematics  and  Science: 

Select  one  course  from  the  following:  Mathematics  100,  101,  235, 

253,  254;  Philosophy  258;  or  Statistics  200 5 

Select  a  two-course  sequence  from  the  following:  Biology  101- 
102;  Botanv  121-122:  Chemistry  111-112.  121-122;  Geography 
121-122;  Geology   125-126;  Physics   127-128-229.   137-138-239; 

or  Zoology  225-226 10 

Select  one  course  from  either  of  the  two  categories  above  or  from 

the  following:  Geography  104  or  Physical  Science  101   ...     .  5 

Social  Science: 

History-  111-112  or  251-252 10 

Political  Science  101 5 

Psychology  101 5 

Economics  112.  113 6 

Sociology  105 5 

Select  one  course  from  the  following:  Anthropology  102,  Eco- 
nomics   114.  Geography   101,   Philosophy    104.   Political   Science 

202,  or  Sociology  260 3-5 

History : 

All  students  receiving  an  undergraduate  degree  from  the  Univer- 
sity are  required  to  pass  an  examination  on  the  history  of  the 
United  States  and  Georgia.  Satisfactory  completion  of  History 
251  and  252  exempts  students  from  taking  this  examination. 

Political  Science  101  : 

Students  who  transfer  credit  for  Political  Science  101  from  an 
out-of-state  college  must  satisfy  the  Georgia  Constitution  require- 
ment by  successfully  completing  History  459,  Political  Science 
405,  406,  or  Social  Science  104  or  by  passing  an  examination  on 
the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Georgia. 

Foreign  Language: 

Students  who  offer  for  entrance  from  high  school  two  or  more 
units  of  a  modern  foreign  language  or  Greek  or  Latin,  must 
complete: 

Courses  103  and  104  in  a  modern  foreign  language  or  courses  203 
and  304  in  Greek  or  Latin,  if  they  continue  in  college  the  lan- 
guage begun  in  high  school;  OR.  courses  101  and  102  in  a 
modern  foreign  language,  or  courses  201  and  202  in  Latin  or 
Greek,  if  they  change  language  from  that  begun  in  high  school  .  10 

Students  who  enter  with  less  than  two  units  of  credit  for  foreign 
language  in  high  school,  must  complete: 
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Courses  101-102-103  in  a  modern  foreign  language  or  courses 
201-202-203  in  Greek  or  Latin 15 

The  Journalism  student,  in  terms  of  the  new  University  System  of  Georgia  Core  Cur- 
riculum, would  take  the  following  courses  during  his  freshman  and  sophomore  years: 
Area  I  (Humanities),  English  101-102,  121-122  (or  foreign  language  option)  ;  Area  II 
(Math  and  Sciences),  selection  of  twenty  hours  as  indicated  above;  Area  III  (Social 
Science),  Political  Science  101,  ten  hours  or  history  (111-112  or  25*1-252),  and  Psy- 
chology 101;  Area  IV  (major  area),  Economics  112,  113,  Sociology  105,  ten  or  fifteen 
hours  of  foreign  language,  Journalism  101  or  elective,  and  a  five-hour  course  from  the 
Social  Science  selection. 

JOURNALISM  CORE  CURRICULUM 

The  following  journalism  courses  are  required  in  all  sequences  and  are  part  of  the 
core  curriculum.  Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  non-technical  or  vocational,  and 
are  to  be  regarded  as  part  of  the  liberal  arts  content  of  the  degree  requirements. 

Hours 
Journalism  101    (Basic  Communications  Techniques) 5 

*  Journalism  220  (Principles  and  Ethics  of  Journalism) 5 

*  Journalism  230   (History  of  Journalism) 5 

*  Journalism  440   (Public   Opinion) 5 

Journalism  454  (The  Laws  of  Communications) 5 

*  Journalism  456   (The  Magazine) 5 

Journalism  557    (Advertising  and  Public  Relations) 5 

Journalism  580   (Introduction  to  Radio-Television) 5 


MAJOR  SEQUENCES:  The  six  sequences  available  to  students  in  the  School  of 
Journalism  are:  Advertising- Public  Relations,  News-Editorial,  Radio-Television-Film, 
Journalism-Home  Economics,  Journalistic-Literary  Appreciation,  and  Journalistic- 
Secretarial. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  MAJOR:  The  supplementary  major  includes  those  subjects 
which  will  be  most  useful  to  the  major  field  of  study.  Supplementary  major  courses 
should  be  selected  with  the  advice  and  approval  of  the  student's  adviser.  One  subject 
matter  area  may  be  pursued  in  depth  or  courses  from  several  disciplines  may  be  chosen 
to  form  a  logical  whole. 

ELECTIVES:  Within  the  program  of  study,  every  student  has  room  to  select  several 
elective  courses  to  complete  the  total  requirement  of  195  quarter  hours. 

Basic  and  Advanced  ROTC  may  be  used  as  elective  credit  and  can  be  taken  in 
addition  to  the  student's  normal  course  load  of  15-18  hours  per  quarter. 

History  100  may  be  used  only  as  an  elective.  No  credit  will  be  awarded  for  this 
course  if  the  student  has  credit  for  History  251  or  252.  Successful  completion  of  History 
100  will  fulfill  the  requirement  that  each  student  must  pass  an  examination  on  the 
history  of  the  United  States  and  Georgia. 
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ADVERTISING-PUBLIC  RELATIONS  SEQUENCE 

In  addition  to  the  core  curriculum,  a  minimum  of  25  hours  from  the  following  courses 

in  journalism,  including  those  marked  with  the  asterisk  (*)  : 

Hours 

♦Journalism   105,  or  300  (Production) 1 

Art  307a   (Advertising  Layout) 5 

♦Journalism  310   (Senior  Seminar  in  Advt.  and  PR) 1 

Journalism  352   (Make-up  and  Typography) 3 

Journalism  377    (Photojournalism) 3 

Journalism  558   (Feature  Writing) 3 

Journalism  574   (Advertising  Campaigns) 5 

Journalism  575    (Advertising  Copy) 5 

Journalism  576   (Advertising  Media) 5 

Journalism  577    (Public   Relations) 5 

Journalism  578   (Retail  Advertising) 5 

Journalism  579   (Advanced  Advertising  Copy) 5 

Journalism  584   (Radio-TV  Advertising) 5 

Journalism  590   (Bus.  and  Indust.  Publications) 5 

Journalism  591    (PR  Administration) 5 

Journalism  592    (PR  Communications)       5 

SUPPLEMENTARY  MAJOR  of  selected  courses  related  to  the  student's  career  in- 
terests. A  minimum  of  30  hours  is  required  from  art,  economics,  history,  management, 
marketing,  mathematics-statistics,  political  science,  psychology,  sociology,  or  speech. 

NEWS— EDITORIAL  SEQUENCE 

In  addition  to  the  core  curriculum,  a  minimum  of  25  hours  from  the  following 
courses  in  journalism,  including  those  marked  with  the  asterisk  (*)  : 

♦Journalism   100,  200,  201,  202,  or  300  (Production) 1** 

■^Journalism  351    (Editing) 3 

♦Journalism  352   (Make-up  and  Typography) 3 

♦Journalism  360   (Advanced  Reporting) 5 

Journalism  377    (Photojournalism) 3 

Journalism  553   (The  Editorial) 3 

Journalism  558   (Feature  Writing) 3 

Journalism  559   (Book  Reviewing) 3 

Journalism  564   (Newspaper  Management) 3 

Journalism  567    (Contemporary  American  Newspapers) 3 

Journalism  577    (Public  Relations) 5 

Journalism  581    (Radio-TV  News) 5 

Journalism  590  (Bus.  and  Indust.  Publications) 5 

SUPPLEMENTARY  MAJOR  of  at  least  30  hours  from  English  and/or  such  social 
sciences  as  history,  political  science,  sociology,  and  psychology. 

♦♦More  credit  may  be  allowed  in  the  sequence  requirement  in  individually  justified 
cases. 
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RADIO -TELEVISION -FILM  SEQUENCE 

In  addition  to  the  core  curriculum,  a  minimum  of  25  hours,  including  Journalism  115, 

from  the  following  courses  in  journalism : 

Hours 

Journalism  115   (Radio-TV  Production  Skills) 5 

Journalism  315   (Senior  Seminar  in  Radio-TV-Film) 1 

Journalism  490   (The  Documentary) 5 

Journalism  502   (Educational  TV  Utilization) 5 

Journalism  503   (Educational  TV  Production) 5 

Journalism  543   (Fundamentals  of  TV  Directing) 5 

Journalism  544  (TV  Acting  and  Performing) 5 

Journalism  545   (Directing  TV  Drama) 5 

Journalism  546   (Adv.  Projects  in  TV  Production) 5 

Journalism  565   (Radio-TV  Station  Management) 5 

Journalism  581    (Radio-TV  News)    . 5 

Journalism  582   (Program  Analysis,  Planning) 5 

Journalism  583    (Radio  Production)        5 

Journalism  584   (Radio-TV  Advertising) 5 

Journalism  585    (Television  Production) 5 

Journalism  586   (Cinematography) 5 

Journalism  587   (Screen  Writing)       5 

SUPPLEMENTARY  MAJOR  of  selected  courses  related  to  the  student's  career  in- 
terests. A  minimum  of  30  hours  is  required  from  art,  drama,  economics,  history,  man- 
agement, marketing,  political  science,  psychology,  sociology,  or  speech. 

JOURNALISM— HOME  ECONOMICS  SEQUENCE 

In  addition  to  the  core  curriculum,  a  minimum  of  25  hours  from  the  following  courses 
in  journalism,  including  those  marked  with  the  asterisk  ( * )  : 

*  Journalism  100   (Production) 1 

*Art  307a  (Advertising  Layout) 5 

ournalism  351    (Editing) 3 

ournalism  352   (Make-up  and  Typography) 3 

ournalism  377   (Photojournalism) 3 

ournalism  558   (Feature  Writing) 3 

ournalism  575   (Advertising  Copy) 5 

ournalism  577   (Public  Relations) 5 

ournalism  581    (Radio-TV  News) 5 

ournalism  590   (Bus.  and  Indust.  Publications) 5 

SUPPLEMENTARY  MAJOR  of  at  least  30  hours  selected  from  the  following  includ- 
ing those  marked  with  the  asterisk  ( * )  : 

*Home  Economics   115   (Meal  Preparation  and  Serving) 5 

*Home  Economics  120   (Clothing  Selection,  Construction) 5 

*Home  Economics  175   (Home  Decorating  and  Furnishing) 5 

Home  Economics  224   (Elementary  Textiles) 5 

Home  Economics  293   (Family  Relations) 5 

Home  Economics  343   (Household   Equipment) 5 

Home  Economics  350   (Advanced  Meal  Planning) 5 
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Home  Economics  358   (Indiv.  and  Family  Nutrition) 5 

Home  Economics  364   (Family  Economics) 5 

Home  Economics  368   (Home  Management) 3 

Home  Economics  376   (Housing)        3 

Home  Economics  390   (Prenatal,  Infant  Development) 5 

*Home  Economics  395   (Introduction  to  Child  Development) 5 

Home  Economics  493   (Family  in  the  Community) 5 

Home  Economics  495    (Contemporary  Family  Life) 5 

JOURNALISTIC— LITERARY  APPRECIATION 

SEQUENCE 

In  addition  to  the  core  curriculum,  a  minimum  of  25  hours  from  the  following  courses 
in  journalism,  including  those  marked  with  the  asterisk  (*)  : 

Journalism  100,  200,  201,  202,  or  300  (Production) 1 

^Journalism  351    (Editing) 3 

*  Journalism  360   (Advanced  Reporting) 5 

*  Journalism  362   (Fiction  Writing) 3 

Journalism  377    (Photojournalism) 3 

Journalism  553    (The  Editorial) 3 

"^Journalism  558   (Feature  Writing) 3 

*  Journalism  559   (Book  Reviewing) 3 

Journalism  563   (Advanced  Fiction  and  Feature  Writing) 3 

Journalism  577    (Public  Relations) 5 

Journalism  590   (Bus.  and  Indust.  Publications) 5 

SUPPLEMENTARY  MAJOR  of  at  least  30  hours  from  the  humanities,  fine  arts, 
social  sciences.  (American  and  English  literature  courses  especially  recommended). 

JOURNALISTIC— SECRETARIAL  SEQUENCE 

In   addition  to  the  core  curriculum,  a  minimum  of  25  hours  from   the  following 
courses  in  journalism,  including  those  marked  with  the  asterisk  (*)  : 

^Journalism  100,  200,  201,  202,  or  300  (Production) 1 

*Journalism  351    (Editing) 3 

*  Journalism  352    (Make-up  and  Typography)        3 

Journalism  377    (Photojournalism) 3 

Journalism  553    (The  Editorial) 3 

Journalism  558   (Feature   Writing) 3 

Journalism  559   (Book  Reviewing) 3 

Journalism  567    (Contemporary  American  Newspapers) 3 

*Journalism  577    (Public  Relations) 5 

Journalism  590   (Bus.  and  Indust.  Publications) 5 

SUPPLEMENTARY  MAJOR  of  at  least  30  hours  from  Business  Administration  and 
Business  Education,  including  necessary  courses  in  typing  and  the  following: 
Business  Administration  370  (Business  Law)  or  Accounting  110 

(Principles  of  Accounting) 5 

Business  Education  200  (Business  Communications) 5 

Business  Education  300,  301,  302  (Shorthand) 9 

Business  Education  310  (Secretarial  Office  Practice) 5 
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The  School  of  Law* 

LINDSEY  COWEN,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  LL.M.,  Dean 

JOHN  BARTOW  REES,  JR.,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Assistant  Dean 

General  Information 

The  School  of  Law  is  a  member  of  the  Association  of  American  Law  Schools  and  is 
on  the  approved  list  of  the  American  and  Georgia  Bar  Associations.  The  School  of 
Law  also  has  been  registered  by  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York  as  meeting  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Bar  of  that  state. 

PURPOSES  AND  METHOD  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  courses  of  study  offered  in  the  School  of  Law  are  designed  to  give  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  Anglo-American  system  of  common  law  and  to  familiarize  the  student 
with  statutory  laws  with  which  he  must  deal.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  teaching  the  stu- 
dent how  to  make  a  practical  application  of  the  legal  principles  he  learns.  The  School 
also  undertakes  to  shape  the  interests  and  aims  of  its  students  so  as  to  make  them 
respected  and  useful  citizens  and  to  instill  in  them  that  high  sense  of  personal  honor 
and  regard  for  professional  ethics  that  should  characterize  members  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion. 

In  general,  the  School  operates  under  the  case  method  of  instruction  as  best  de- 
signed to  enable  students  to  master  the  common  law  and  equity  as  working  systems. 
The  student  studies  actual  cases,  deducting  from  them  the  principles  of  law  involved, 
and  this  approach  tends  to  develop  in  the  student  the  power  of  analysis  of  legal  prob- 
lems. In  addition,  however,  the  study  of  cases  is  supplemented  by  statutory  and  textual 
materials.  Instruction  is  also  given  in  the  drafting  of  legal  instruments  by  requiring  the 
students  to  prepare,  under  the  supervision  of  an  instructor,  contracts,  leases,  deeds,  wills, 
charters,  and  other  legal  documents. 

Practical  instruction  in  the  preparation  and  trial  of  cases  is  given  in  a  practice 
court  under  conditions  made  as  nearly  as  possible  like  those  prevailing  in  the  courts  of 
the  State.  The  work  of  this  court  is  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  a  member  of  the 
faculty,  judges,  and  practitioners.  Here  are  taken  up  matters  relating  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  pleadings,  examination  and  cross-examination  of  witnesses,  writing  of  briefs, 
presentation  of  arguments  to  the  court  and  jury,  taking  of  cases  from  lower  courts  to 
appellate  courts,  and  other  related  subjects. 

FACILITIES 

The  School  of  Law  is  located  in  a  newly  completed  building  on  the  north  campus.  The 
facility  completed  in  1967  at  a  cost  of  2.75  million  dollars  has  been  described  as  ideal 
for  its  purposes.  The  Law  Library,  presently  housing  134,000  volumes  is  sufficient  in 
size  to  accommodate  225,000  books.  Under  an  accelerated  purchase  program  the  Law 
Library,  by  June  1969,  will  exceed  175,000  volumes  in  size. 

♦For  complete  and  detailed   information  on   the   School  of  Law,   write    for   the   Law   School 
Bulletin,  School  of  Law.  University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Georgia  30601. 
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In  addition,  the  general  University  Library  is  immediately  adjacent  to  the  School 
of  Law.  and  these  facilities  are  also  immediately  available  to  students  of  the  School. 

DORMITORY 

The  Law  and  Graduate  Students  Dormitory,  a  modern  three-story  brick  building 
houses  one  hundred  and  fifty  students.  The  bedrooms  will  accommodate  two 
students  and  are  furnished  with  beds,  desks  and  chairs,  a  lavatory  and  cabinet. 
On  each  floor  is  a  study  room  with  table  and  chairs.  There  are  bathrooms,  water 
fountains,  laundry  chutes  and  other  facilities  on  the  three  floors.  A  library  and  lounge 
on  the  first  floor  has  a  complete  set  of  Georgia  Appellate  Reports,  the  Code,  and  a 
number  of  law  treatises.  Distinct  advantages  are  gained  by  law  students  living  and 
working  toother  in  the  Law  and  Graduate  Students  Dormitory. 

DEGREES  OFFERED 

The  School  of  Law  offers  the  Juris  Doctor  and  Master  of  Laws  degrees, 

SPECIAL  PROGRAMS 

Continuing  Legal  Education 

In  August,  1965,  the  School  of  Law  joined  with  the  State  Bar  of  Georgia  and  the 
law  schools  of  Mercer  and  Emory  in  the  establishment  of  "The  Institute  of  Continuing 
Legal  Education  in  Georgia." 

The  School  of  Law ,  through  its  Continuing  Legal  Education  staff,  plans  and  con- 
ducts seminars,  institutes  and  short  courses  for  general  practitioners.  Programs  in 
judicial  administration  and  specialized  areas  of  the  law  are  also  offered.  Where  prac- 
ticable, the  School  of  Law  cooperates  with  local  bar  associations  in  the  sponsorship  and 
presentation  of  regional  programs  in  subjects  of  particular  interest  and  importance  to 
the  localities  concerned. 

Through  this  institute,  which  combines  the  resources  of  the  University  with  those 
of  the  other  sponsoring  agencies,  year-round,  high-quality,  statewide  continuing  legal 
education  programs  are  made  available  to  all  Georgia  attorneys. 

Georgia  Law  Review 

The  GEORGIA  LAW  REVIEW  is  a  legal  periodical  published  four  times  a  year 
by  students  of  the  Law  School.  Membership  on  its  Editorial  Board  is  limited  to 
students  of  high  academic  rank  who  have  demonstrated  outstanding  literary  ability. 
The  publication  is  prepared  as  a  service  to  the  legal  profession  and  presents 
material  written  by  judges,  attorneys,  teachers  of  law  and  students. 

Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Society 

Second  and  third  year  students  in  good  academic  standing  who  have  expressed  an 
interest  in  criminal  practice  and  have  taken  certain  required  courses  are  eligible  for 
membership  in  the  Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Society.  There,  under  the  supervision  of  a 
practicing  attorney  who  is  also  a  member  of  the  faculty,  they  assist  indigent  persons 
accused  of  crime  or  experiencing  other  legal  difficulties  by  counseling,  investigating, 
preparing  legal  documents,  and  performing  all  essential  preparations  for  trial.  Since  the 
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fall  of  1967.  through  authority  of  an  act  of  the  Georgia  General  Assembly,  third  year 
students  certified  as  qualified  by  the  Dean  have  been  permitted  to  try  cases  in  local 
courts. 

Sibley  Lectures 

Supported  by  the  Charles  Loridans  Foundation  of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  the  John  A.  Sibley 
Lectureships  in  Law  bring  to  Athens  each  year  outstanding  legal  scholars  from  all  over 
the  United  States.  The  lecturers  meet  the  regularly  scheduled  classes  in  their  fields, 
give  at  least  one  public  lecture,  and  are  generally  available  to  the  faculty  and  student 
body  for  consultation. 

PLACEMENT 

The  Law  School  offers  assistance  to  students  in  finding  legal  positions  upon  graduation. 
Complete  files  are  maintained  on  all  students  in  the  School  and  information  is  made 
available  to  interested  parties.  Through  cooperation  with  organized  alumni,  placement 
committees  of  the  State  Bar  of  Georgia,  and  other  groups,  as  well  as  through  the  efforts 
of  individual  members  of  the  law  faculty,  most  graduates  find  satisfactory  connections 
in  the  practice  or  in  other  fields. 

SCHOLARSHIPS,  LOANS  AND 
STUDENT  EMPLOYMENT 

Law  students  are  eligible  for  State  Scholarships,  repayable  by  practice  in  rural  or 
semi-rural  areas  of  Georgia.  A  number  of  other  scholarships  are  also  available  from 
the  State  Scholarship  Commission,  the  Law  School  Fund  and  other  sources.  A  great 
many  loan  funds  are  available  for  University  Students  generally,  as  well  as  some 
particularly  for  law  students.  Part  time  employment  is  permissible,  but  not  recom- 
mended. See  the  Law  School  Bulletin  or  write  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Law  for 
further  information. 

Admission 
GENERAL  REQUIREMENTS 

An  applicant  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Law  as  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Laws  must  present  satisfactory  evidence  that  he  is  a  graduate  of  a  college 
of  approved  standing.  Compliance  with  minimum  standards  does  not,  however, 
guarantee  admission.  "Acceptable  required  work"  connotes  more  than  satisfaction 
of  minimum  academic  requirements;  it  represents,  rather,  substantial  scholastic 
attainment.  Moreover,  suitability  of  an  applicant  for  admission  should  be  gauged 
not  only  by  his  undergraduate  record,  but  also  by  his  character  and  reputation, 
the  nature  of  his  training  and  experience,  and  by  his  demonstrated  aptitude  for 
the  study  of  law. 

No  fixed  pre-law  academic  program  is  required  for  admission.  The  prospective  law 
student  is  encouraged  to  seek  a  broad  general  education  which  will  tend  to  develop  his 
ability  to  communicate  with  others  both  orally  and  in  writing  and  yet  impart  substantive 
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knowledge  of  genuine  intellectual  context.  History,  logic,  philosophy,  mathematics, 
enough  science  to  appreciate  its  importance,  economics,  government,  sociology,  psychol- 
ogy, accounting  and  anthropology  are  especially  useful  preparatory  subjects  for  the 
aspiring  lawyer. 

LAW  SCHOOL  ADMISSION  TEST 

All  applicants  must  take  the  Law  School  Admission  Test,  administered  by  Educational 
Testing  Service  of  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  and  submit  results  to  the  Director  of  Admis- 
sions. Application  blanks  for  this  test  may  be  secured  from  The  University  of  Georgia 
Guidance  Center  or  from  the  Educational  Testing  Service,  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 
The  application  blank  includes  all  instructions  and  information  the  applicant  will 
need,  including  sample  test  questions.  Additional  information  concerning  the  Law 
School  Admission  Test  may  be  obtained  from  The  University  Guidance  Center.  The 
University    of   Georgia,    Athens,    Georgia. 

TRANSFER  STUDENTS 

The  Dean  may,  in  his  discretion,  give  full  credit  for  work  done  in  other  law  schools 
which  are  members  of  the  Association  of  American  Law  Schools.  Under  no  circum- 
stances, however,  will  advanced  credit  be  given  for  more  than  two  years  of  work. 
The  last  year  of  work,  on  the  basis  of  which  a  degree  is  granted,  must  be  taken  in 
this  School  of  Law. 

APPLICATION 

For  complete  application  procedure,  write  for  the  Law  School  Bulletin,  School  of  Law, 
University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Georgia  30601. 

Beginning  students  are  admitted  only  in  September.  All  applications  for  admission 
to  the  first  year  class  together  with  the  necessary  papers  (i.e.,  transcripts  and  test  scores) 
should  be  submitted  not  later  than  August  1. 

Every  applicant  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Law  must  have  a  complete  trans- 
cript of  all  college  work  sent  to  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Law. 
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The  School  of  Pharmacy 

KENNETH  LEE  WATERS,  A.B.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Dean 

ACCREDITATION 

The  School  of  Pharmacy  is  accredited  by  the  American  Council  on  Pharmaceutical 
Education. 

PURPOSE 

The  objective  of  the  School  is  to  give  men  and  women  instruction  in  pharmacy  and 
its  allied  sciences  that  will  enable  them  to  meet  successfully  the  present  and  future 
demands  of  their  chosen  profession.  It  is  felt  that  this  can  best  be  done  by  co-ordi- 
nating instruction  in  the  cultural  and  scientific  courses  with  instruction  of  a 
distinctly  technical  nature.  Pharmacy  offers  the  student  a  career  as  a  professional 
man,  as  a  businessman,  as  a  scientist  and  presents  a  challenge  to  aid  in  the  war 
against  disease. 

CAREER  OPPORTUNITIES 

Pharmacy  is  recognized  and  respected  as  a  flourishing  and  diversified  profession 
that  deals  with  the  preparation,  distribution,  identification,  storage,  preservation, 
standardization,  intended  use  and  administration  of  medicinals — a  profession  that 
requires  an  understanding  of  economics,  law,  public  and  interprofessional  relations. 
Pharmacy  offers  many  fields — community,  hospital,  industrial,  military  or  govern- 
mental pharmacy;  research  and  teaching;  pharmaceutical  salesmen,  wholesalers  or 
administrators;  market  researchers;  inspectors — to  mention  a  few. 

FACILITIES 

The  School  of  Pharmacy  building  is  an  integral  part  of  the  University  Science 
Center.  The  building  has  96,000  square  feet  of  space  and  is  one  of  the  most  modern 
pharmacy  buildings  in  the  United  States,  having  won  an  award  for  design  excellence 
from  the  American  Institute  of  Architects.  It  is  completely  air-conditioned  and  is 
equipped  with  classrooms,  laboratory  and  research  facilities. 

DEGREE  OFFERED 

The  School  of  Pharmacy  offers  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Pharmacy. 

GRADUATE  STUDY 

The  University  of  Georgia  Graduate  School  offers  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science 
with  majors  in  Pharmacy,  Pharmacognosy,  Pharmacology,  Hospital  Pharmacy,  Phar- 
maceutical Chemistry  or  Pharmacy  Administration. 

The  Ph.D.  degree  is  offered  through  the  School  of  Pharmacy  with  major  areas 
of  concentration  in  Pharmacy,  Pharmacology,  and  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry. 
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The  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Graduate  School  apply  to  candidates  for  the 
Master  of  Science  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree.  For  further  information,  refer  to 
the  Graduate  School  Bulletin. 

INTERNSHIP 

In  order  to  practice  pharmacy  in  the  State  of  Georgia,  one  year  of  full  time  intern- 
ship must  be  served  under  the  supervision  of  a  pharmacist.  Credit  may  be  received 
only  after  a  student  has  completed  a  portion  of  his  pre-pharmacy  work.  Students  are 
encouraged  to  serve  internship  during  the  summer.  No  credit  for  internship  will  be 
given  concurrently  with  school  work. 

All  intern  pharmacists  must  notify  the  Joint  Secretary,  State  Examining  Boards, 
165  Pryor  Street,  S.W.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  The  pharmacist  supervising  the  intern  must  also 
notify  the  Joint  Secretary  that  the  intern  is  under  his  supervision.  Termination  of 
any  portion  of  the  internship  must  be  reported  by  the  pharmacist  and  the  intern. 


Admission  Requirements 


To  be  admitted  to  the  professional  program  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  a  student 
must  complete  the  pre-pharmacy  requirements.  At  the  University  of  Georgia,  the 
pre-pharmacy  program  is  conducted  through  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  The 
two  years  of  pre-pharmacy  training  require  the  satisfactory  completion  of  not  less 
than  90  quarter  hours  of  academic  work  in  the  liberal  arts  courses.  In  addition, 
students  must  meet  the  general  requirements  for  physical  education.  Students  with 
high  academic  average,  having  90  hours  of  credit,  may  be  admitted  with  not  more 
than  15  quarter  hours  of  deficiencies  in  required  courses,  provided  such  deficiencies  are 
cleared  with  their  pre-pharmacy  adviser  and  are  completed  during  their  first  profes- 
sional year. 

Application  to  the  School  of  Pharmacy  will  normally  be  made  by  April  1. 
Students  will  make  application  to  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy  when  they  have 
completed  five  quarters  of  work  and  are  currently  enrolled  for  15  hours. 

To  be  admitted,  students  should  have  a  2.5  average  and  should  have  taken  the 
Pharmacy  Aptitude  Test.  An  interview  is  also  required.  Arrangements  should  be 
made  for  interview  and  testing  at  the  time  the  application  is  submitted. 

Degree  Requirements 

The  School  of  Pharmacy  requires  students  to  complete  a  minimum  of  five  academic 
years  for  the  degree  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Pharmacy.  The  program  consists  ol  two 
years  of  pre-pharmacy  work  followed  by  three  professional  years. 

HOURS 

In  order  to  receive  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy. 
a  student  must  have  completed  not  less  than  235  quarter  hours  of  work  with  a 
graduating  average  of  at  least  2.0. 
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RESIDENCE 

A  student  must  spend  a  minimum  of  nine  quarters  in  residence.  Because  of  the 
sequence  of  courses,  this  generally  requires  three  calendar  years  regardless  of  the 
amount  of  advanced  credit  offered. 

ACADEMIC  WORK  LOAD 

All  professional  students  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy  must  take  a  minimum  academic 
load  of  thirteen  credit  hours  per  quarter. 

SPECIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  REQUIREMENTS 

In  addition  to  the  general  University  requirements  relative  to  scholarship,  the  follow- 
ing requirements  must  be  met  by  all  pharmacy  students: 

Any  student  registered  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy  who,  at  the  end  of  the 
second  year  has  not  maintained  a  grade  average  of  2.0  in  all  work  taken  since  entering 
the  School  of  Pharmacy  will  not  be  entitled  to  continue  in  attendance  in  the  School 
except  by  special  permission  of  the  pharmacy  faculty.  Such  permission  will  be  granted 
only  in  exceptional  cases. 

A  student  will  not  be  permitted  to  register  for  the  same  course  more  than  twice 
within  any  twelve  month  school  year. 

At  least  a  grade  of  2.0  must  be  earned  in  all  required  pharmacy  courses  and 
approved  substitutes,  before  credit  for  the  course  will  be  given  toward  graduation. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  STUDENTS 

Students  will  be  classified  as  first,  second  and  third  year  professional  students.  To 
be  so  classified  a  student  must  take  the  required  courses  and  maintain  an  academic 
average  of  2.0. 

LIMITATION  OF  STUDENT  EMPLOYMENT 

Since  it  is  realized  that  the  classroom  work  is  only  a  part  of  the  student's  program 
in  securing  an  education,  a  student  should  not  accept  employment  which  will  inter- 
fere with  his  scholastic  program.  A  student  who  makes  a  poor  scholastic  record 
will  be  required  to  reduce  his  work  load. 


Required  Curriculum 


PRE-PHARMACY 

Hours  Hours 

Chemistry   121-122-223       ...  15  Economics  112 3 

English  (Must  include  Political  Science  101***     ...      5 

101  &  102) 15  General  Electives****    ....     15 

Biology  101-102 10  Physical  Education 6 

Physics  127-128 10 

History*        5 

Mathematics** 10 

*The  History  Qualifying  Examinations  will  not  fulfill  this  requirement. 
**Minimum  requirements  are  the  equivalent  of  Math  100-101. 
***Exemption  of  Federal  and  Georgia  Constitution  will  not  fulfill  this  requirement. 
****Electives  must  be  chosen  from  the  humanities  or  social  sciences,  with  at  least  5  hours 
from  each  area. 
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PROFESSIONAL  PROGRAM 
FIRST  PROFESSIONAL  YEAR 


Hours 

2 


Pharmacy  Orientation  320 
Pharmaceutical  Calculations 

323 3 

Chemistry  340-1-3 13 

Pharmaceutical  Preparations 

321 4 

Microbiology  350 5 


Pharmacy  Law  390  .  . 
Inorganic  Pharmacy  322 
Physical  Pharmacy  378  . 
Chemistry  280  .  .  .  . 
Electives        


Hours 

3 
3 
4 
5 
10 


SECOND  PROFESSIONAL  YEAR***** 


Hours 
Compounding  and  Technology 

406-7-8 12 

Pharmacognosy  404-5     ....       8 
Medical  Physiology  449-450    .     .      8 


Medicinal  Chemistry  440-1 
Drug  Assay  402  .  .  .  . 
Biopharmacy  447  .     .     .     . 


THIRD  PROFESSIONAL  YEAR 

Hours 


Dispensing  Pharmacy 

537-8-9 12 

Pharmacology  581-2-3    ....  12 

Microbiology  352 3 

Pharmaceutical  Accounting 

510 5 


Drug  Store  Operation  596-7 
Electives  professional      .     . 
Field  Trips******     .     .     . 


Hours 
8 

5 
5 


Hours 
8 
6 
0 


♦  ♦♦♦♦Students  should  acquire  proficiency  in  typing  before  entering  the  second  professional  year. 
h##***Students  annually  visit  hospitals,  pharmaceutical  manufacturers,  and  wholesale  houses 

and  are  required  to  participate  in  such  trips.   Trips  are  made  at  the  expense  of  the 

students. 
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The  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine 

RICHARD  B.  TALBOT,  B.S.,  D.V.M.,  Ph.D.,  Dean 
HAROLD  E.  SNYDER,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Assistant  to  the  Dean 
LESTER  M.  CRAWFORD,  D.V.M.,  Assistant  Dean 

General  Information 

The  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine  is  officially  recognized  as  an  accredited  institu- 
tion by  the  Council  on  Education  of  the  American  Veterinary  Medical  Association. 

PURPOSE  AND  ORGANIZATION 

In  November,  1948,  at  the  Southern  Governor's  meeting  in  Savannah,  Georgia,  a 
compact  for  regional  education  in  veterinary  medicine  was  ratified.  Accordingly,  the 
states  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina  are  assigned  by 
the  Regional  Council  on  Education  to  the  University  of  Georgia,  School  of  Veteri- 
nary Medicine.  Approximately  ten  students  who  meet  the  qualifications  from  each 
of  those  states  will  be  accepted  for  enrollment  in  veterinary  medicine  each  September, 
while  twenty  qualified  students  will  be  accepted  from  the  state  of  Georgia.  This 
will  give  a  class  of  60  new  students  each  year,  making  a  total  of  240  students  in  the 
school  as  a  whole. 

The  School  is  composed  of  five  departments,  each  with  its  full  time  staff  of 
specialists,  all  holding  D.V.M.  and/or  Ph.D.  degrees.  Clinical  instruction  is  pro- 
vided by  the  joint  staffs  of  the  Departments  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  Pathology 
and  Parasitology,  Medical  Microbiology,  Physiology  and  Pharmacology,  and  Anatomy 
and  Histology. 

Clinics  are  grouped  into  five  major  instructional  units:  Large  Animal — medicine 
and  surgery,  including  Outpatient  Clinic  and  Hospital;  Small  Animal — medicine 
and  surgery,  including  Outpatient  Clinic  and  Hospital;  Pathological  Diagnosis — 
Clinical  Pathology,  Necropsy,  and  Parasitology  Laboratories;  Avian  Medicine — 
Poultry  diagnostic  laboratory  and  selected  poultry  farm  service;  Ambulatory  Farm 
Service — on  the  farm  instruction  in  the  treatment,  surgery,  and  care  of  the  sick 
animal  and  the  handling  of  herd  health  problems. 

Besides  the  teaching  function,  the  School  also  serves  as  a  research  center  for 
the  investigation  of  animal  and  poultry  diseases  and  other  bio-medical  and  health 
related  problems. 

CAREER  OPPORTUNITIES 

The  graduate  veterinarian  has  many  opportunities  for  service,  several  of  which  are 
indicated  below. 

Practice 

A  majority  of  veterinarians  are  engaged  in  varying  types  of  private  or  group 
practice.  General  or  mixed  practices  dealing  with  pet  animals  as  well  as  with  meat, 
milk  and  work  animals  are  common.  Specialized  practices  concerned  with  a  single 
type  of  animal  or  a  single  species  are  becoming  increasingly  common.  Included  in 
the  areas   of  specialization   are   pet  animals   and   birds,   farm   animals,    horses,   zoo 
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animals,  poultry,  fur  bearing  animals  and  others.  Integrated  agricultural  operations, 
initiated  in  recent  years  and  still  expanding,  are  demanding  greater  numbers  of 
veterinarians  for  herd  management  and  consultation  services. 

Teaching  and  Research 

Numerous  veterinarians  are  in  the  employ  of  Colleges  of  Veterinary  Medicine  as 
teachers  or  research  workers  or  both.  Others  are  associated  with  Colleges  of  Medicine 
as  teachers  of  basic  medical  sciences,  as  laboratory  animal  care  specialists  or  as  essen- 
tial research  team  members  studying  problems  of  comparative  medicine.  Veterina- 
rians are  likewise  employed  by  veterinary  science  departments  at  State  Agricultural 
Colleges  and  chiefly  direct  their  instructional  efforts  toward  teaching  courses  in 
sanitation  and  animal  health  to  non-professional  students.  Many  such  departments 
also  use  the  veterinarian  in  active  research  programs.  Other  research  opportunities 
are  available  in  government  service,  the  Armed  Forces,  commercial  firms,  private 
laboratories,  practice  and  elsewhere. 

Government  Service 

Municipal,  state  and  federal  governments  employ  large  numbers  of  veterinarians  in 
fields  of  public  health  including  the  inspection  of  meat  and  milk,  disease  control 
and  eradication,  and  basic  and  applied  research.  The  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  use  Veterinary  Officers  in  disease  prevention  programs  and  to  insure  the 
wholesomeness  of  food  consumed  by  their  personnel.  Significantly  important  roles 
are  also  played  by  veterinarians  in  the  armed  forces  assigned  to  research,  both  through 
individual  study  and  in  association  with  other  scientists  on  a  large  variety  of  health 
related  problems.  These  include  disease  transmission,  immunity,  toxicology,  radia- 
tion, aerospace  medicine  and  other  problems  related  to  the  advancement  of  man 
in   these  modern   times. 

Laboratory  Animal  Medicine 

This  is  a  relatively  new  field  of  endeavor  for  the  veterinarian.  In  addition  to  main- 
taining healthy  laboratory  animal  colonies  at  medical  schools  and  research  centers, 
the  veterinarian  participates  as  a  member  of  research  teams  in  the  investigation 
of  diseases  and  conditions  common   to  both  man  and  animal. 

Commercial  Work 

Veterinarians  are  employed  by  many  pharmaceutical  and  biological  producers 
as  research  team  members,  production  and  promotional  personnel  or  as  consultants. 
Veterinarians  are  also  employed  by  animal  feed  processors  and  human  food  proces- 
sors in  similar  capacities. 

FACILITIES 

All  departments  of  the  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine  are  housed  in  a  modern, 
well  designed  building  of  ample  size  to  serve  all  functions  related  to  veterinary 
medicine.  Classrooms  and  student  laboratories,  seminar  rooms,  library,  administrative 
and  departmental  offices,  auditorium,  large  and  small  animal  clinics  and  hospitals 
are  located  in  the  building.  In  addition,  space  is  conveniently  provided  for  consid- 
erable research  study. 
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DEGREE  OFFERED 

The  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine  offers  the  Doctor  of  Veterinary  Medicine  degree. 

GRADUATE  WORK 

Graduate  programs  leading  to  the  Master  of  Science  degree  are  offered  in  the 
Departments  of  Anatomy  and  Histology,  and  Pathology  and  Parasitology. 

The  Department  of  Physiology  and  Pharmacology  offers  graduate  programs 
leading  to  both  the  Master  of  Science  degree  and  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree. 

The  Department  of  Medical  Microbiology  offers  a  Master  of  Science  and  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  program  in  medical  microbiology  and,  jointly  with  the  Poultry 
Disease  Research  Center  and  the  Poultry  Department,  a  coordinated  program  in 
poultry  diseases  and  parasites. 

Students  seeking  admission  to  the  Graduate  School  should  apply  to  the  Dean 
of  Graduate  School,  The  University  of  Georgia.  For  more  detailed  information, 
write  for  The  Graduate  School  Bulletin,  The  University  of  Georgia,  Athens, 
Georgia  30601. 

HONOR  CODE 

The  students  in  the  school  of  Veterinary  Medicine  have  drawn  up  and  are  working 
under  a  code  of  honor  which  covers  the  three  specific  areas  of  lying,  cheating  and 
stealing.  This  code  is  administered  by  student  representatives  from  each  class,  and 
faculty  members  are  present  at  trials  only  in  an  advisory  capacity.  The  aim  of  the 
code  is  to  develop  personal  integrity  and  unquestionable  honesty  as  well  as  the 
personal  responsibilities  that  are  so  important  in  maintaining  and  improving  the 
ethical  standards  of  the  veterinary  profession. 


Special  Services 


INSTITUTE   OF  COMPARATIVE  MEDICINE 

Director:   Richard  B.  Talbot 

The  Institute  of  Comparative  Medicine,  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  was 
established  in  October  1965.  The  institute  encompasses  the  research  activities  of  the 
School  of  Veterinary  Medicine.  It  functions  as  a  coordinating  center  for  biomedical 
and  environmental  health  research  and  research  training  in  the  University.  The 
staff  of  the  Institute  consists  of  research  faculty  of  the  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine 
and  of  other  departments  in  the  University  who  are  co-staffed  on  the  professional 
and/or  graduate  programs  of  the  school  and  are  engaged  in  biomedical  or  environ- 
mental health  research.  Additional  faculty  engaged  in  health  related  research  per- 
tinent to  the  institute's  programs  may  be  joint-staffed  as  the  programs  develop. 

Admission 

Only  those  students  who  are  residents  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia  will  be  accepted  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Veteri- 
nary Medicine  at  the  University  of  Georgia.  Applicants  must  apply  and  be  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  on  veterinary  student  selection  in  that  state. 
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Application  blanks  may  be  secured  from  the  authorized  persons  at  the  Land 
Grant  College  in  the  respective  states. 

Maryland  Residents  Virginia  Residents 

Pre-Yeterinarv  Advisor  Office  of  the  Dean 

Department  of  Veterinary  Service  College  of  Agriculture 

College  of  Agriculture  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 

University  of  Maryland  Blacksburg,  Virginia  24061 

College  Park.  Maryland  20742 
North  Carolina  Residents  South  Carolina  Residents 

Director  of  Instruction  Pre-Veterinary  Adviser 

School  of  Agriculture  and  Life  Department  of  Animal  Science 

Sciences  College  of  Agriculture  and 

North  Carolina  State  Biological  Science 

Raleigh.  North  Carolina  27607  Clemson  University 

Clemson.  South  Carolina  29631 
Georgia  Residents 

Office  of  the  Dean 
School  of  Veterinary  Medicine 
University  of  Georgia 
Athens,  Georgia  30601 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

In  order  to  matriculate  in  the  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  a  student  must  pre- 
sent a  minimum  of  99-109  quarter  hours  credit  (in  addition  to  a  maximum  of  6 
hours  for  physical  education)  from  an  acceptable  college  with  grades  of  C  or  better. 
Candidates  are  selected  on  the  basis  of  character,  personality,  scholastic  achievement 
and  general  fitness  for  the  study  of  veterinary  medicine.  The  requirements  must  be  com- 
pleted by  June  before  admission  the  following  September. 

Entering  classes  in  the  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine  now  average  in  excess 
of  three  years  of  collegiate  training.  A  student  admitted  with  only  the  minimum 
requirements  will  be  competing  with  individuals  having  three  or  more  years  of  college 
and  thus  better  equipped  for  the  modern  professional  curriculum.  Students  planning 
a  career  in  veterinary  medicine  are,  therefore,  strongly  encouraged  to  undertake 
collegiate  study  over  and  above  the  minimum  pre-veterinary  requirements,  prefer- 
ably leading   to   the   baccalaureate  degree   in   conjunction  with   the   D.V.M.   degree. 

MINIMUM  PROGRAM  FOR  PRE-VETERINARY  STUDENTS 

Quarter  Hours 

General  Chemistry 12-15 

Organic  Chemistry 12-15 

Physics    .     .     .     .' 10-12 

Mathematics        9-12 

Biological  Science  (Botanv.  Zoologv) 15-20 

English 15-18 

Social  Science (9-15)* 

•May  be  satisfied  by  passing  the  examination  on  the  Federal  and  Georgia  Constitutions  and  on 
American  and  Georgia  History.  Students  following  a  three-year  Pre-Veterinary  schedule  must 
include  9-15  hours  of  Social  Science  courses  in  their  curriculum  even  though  they  satisfy  the 
constitution  and  history  requirements  by  examination. 
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Animal,  Dairy,  Poultry  Science 9-15 

Animal  Nutrition,  Genetics 6-10 

(Do  not  include  Microbiology  in  the  pre-veterinarv  curriculum) 

PRE-PROFESSIONAL  PROGRAMS 

A  student  wishing  to  prepare  for  acceptance  to  the  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine 
may  register  in  either  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  or  the  College  of  Agriculture 
at  the  University  for  his  pre-professional  training.  For  complete  information  on  the 
pre-professional  programs,  refer  to  the  sections  on  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
and  the  College  of  Agriculture  in  this  catalogue. 

There  are  an  exceedingly  large  number  of  applicants  seeking  admission.  In  gen- 
eral, those  having  the  highest  scholastic  rating  will  be  given  preference.  It  is  ad- 
visable, therefore,  that  the  student,  upon  entering  college,  decide  whether  he  would 
prefer  to  continue  his  education  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  or  in  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  so  that  he  may  continue  in  a  field  other  than  veterinary  medicine 
with  a  minimum  loss  of  time  in  the  event  he  is  not  admitted  into  the  School  of 
Veterinary  Medicine. 

VETERINARY  APTITUDE  TEST 

Each  applicant  will  be  required  to  take  one  or  more  Veterinary  Aptitude  Tests.  These 
tests  must  be  completed  before  March  first.  A  student  may  take  these  tests  as  many 
times  as  he  desires,  but  to  complete  the  requirements  for  applying,  the  applicant 
must  have  taken  these  tests  within  six  months  of  the  date  of  the  application. 

TRANSFER   STUDENTS 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine  who  are  known  to 
have  been  dismissed  from  another  veterinary  school  for  any  reason,  shall  not  be 
accepted.  Any  student  who  shall  gain  entrance  to  the  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine 
by  misrepresentation  of  the  facts  shall  be  immediately  dismissed. 

MICROSCOPE  REQUIREMENTS 

Students  entering  the  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine  will  be  required  to  have  a 
microscope  of  their  own  for  use  during  the  four  year  program.  This  microscope  must 
meet  certain  minimum  standards  established  by  the  Scholarship  Standards  Committee 
of  the  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine.  Specific  information  regarding  these  standards 
may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Chairman,  Scholarship  Standards  Committee, 
School  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Georgia. 


Degree  Requirements 


GENERAL 

Upon  completion  of  the  four  year  professional  curriculum,  including  a  satisfactory 
proficiency  evaluation  and  evidence  of  satisfactory  performance  in  the  required 
clinical  courses,  the  student  will  be  recommended  by  the  Dean,  through  the  Faculty, 
of  the  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Veterinary  Medi- 
cine (D.V.M.) 
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GRADING  SYSTEM 

In  addition  to  regulations  governing  the  grading  system  of  the  University  (see  sec- 
tions on  Academic  Regulations  and  Scholastic  Probation  and  Dismissal  in  the  General 
Catalogue),  students  in  the  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine  are  subject  to  a  grade- 
point  proficiency  evaluation  established  by  the  faculty  and  by  student  body  represen- 
tatives of  the  school.  Under  this  gradepoint  system  a  student  must  possess  a  cumula- 
tive gradepoint  average  of  at  least  2.25  to  advance  into  the  second  year  curriculum; 
2.38  to  advance  into  the  third  year  curriculum  and  2.50  to  advance  into  the  fourth 
year  curriculum.  A  student  who  fails  to  make  a  scholastic  average  equivalent  to 
at  least  2.25  gradepoints  in  any  quarter  during  the  professional  course  of  study  shall 
be  placed  on  scholastic  probation.  A  second  probation  during  any  subsequent  quarter 
must  be  satisfactorily  removed  or  the  student  may  be  dismissed.  A  student  who  earns  a 
grade  of  F  in  any  course  in  the  veterinary  medical  curriculum,  will  automatically 
be  dropped  from  the  program. 

VETERINARY  CLINICS 

Throughout  the  fourth  year  term,  each  student  is  on  duty  each  day  during  clinic 
hours  and  on  call  at  all  times  under  staff  supervision.  Clinic  conferences  are  super- 
vised by  the  clinic  staffs  but  entail  active  participation  by  each  student. 

RESIDENCE 

In  order  to  earn  the  Doctor  of  Veterinary  Medicine  degree,  a  student  must  spend 
four  years  in  residence  in  the  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine.  In  addition,  for  a 
minimum  of  10  weeks  during  the  summer  quarter  between  his  third  and  fourth  year 
he  must  be  on  duty  at  the  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine  Clinics. 

DEGREES  WITH  HONORS 

The  degree,  Doctor  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  is  awarded  with  honors  to  candidates 
who  achieve  scholastic  records.  The  honors  are:  cum  laude,  magna  cum  laude.  and 
summa  cum  laude. 

Four  year  Professional  Curriculum 


First  Year 

FALL  QUARTER 

Lee  Lab 

311    Anatomy             2    13 

404  Histology- 
Embryology         2     6 

451   Physiol. 

Chemistry            4     2 

300   Vet  Medicine     2     0 

Cr 
7 

5 

5 

2 

WINTER  QUARTER 

Lee  I.Ab 

312  Anatomy             0   15 

405  Histology- 
Embryology        2     6 

452  Physiol. 

Chemistry           4     2 

380  General 

Microbiol.           3     4 

Cr 

5 
5 
5 
5 

SPRING  QUARTER 
Lee  Lab 
313  Anatomy             3     8 
406  Histology- 
Embryology         2     6 
406   Physiology          3     4 
410   Immunology       3      6 

Cr 
5 

5 
5 
5 

Second  Tear 

425   Pathology 
407   Physiology 
430  Pharmacology 
422   Pathogenic 
Microbiology 

Lee 

3 
3 
5 

3 

lab 

4 
4 
0 

4 

Cr 

5 

5 
5 

5 

Lee    Lab 
426  Pathology           3     4 
408  Physiology           3     5 
431    Pharmacology    4     2 
451  Virology             2     3 

Cr 

5 
5 
5 
3 

Lee    Lab 

427  Pathology           3     4 
410  Endocrinol.         4     3 
408  Parasitology        3     6 
402  Lg.  An.  Med.     5     0 

Cr 

5 
5 
5 

5 
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Third  Tear 

Lee 

Lab 

Cr 

Lee 

Lab 

Cr 

Lee 

Lab 

Cr 

403  Large  Animal 

416  Obstetrics 

5 

0 

5 

470  Infec.  Dis. 

5 

0 

4 

Medicine 

5 

0 

5 

411    Small  Animal 

412  Small  Animal 

410  Small  Animal 

Medicine 

3 

0 

3 

Medicine 

3 

0 

3 

Medicine 

3 

0 

3 

42 1   Surgery 

5 

3 

5 

475  Poultry  Dis. 

5 

0 

5 

420  Surgery 

5 

0 

5 

403  Applied 

422  Surgery 

5 

3 

5 

442  Poisonous 

Anatomy 

0 

4 

2 

480  Radiology 

5 

0 

4 

Plants 

0 

4 

2 

461   Clin.  Path. 

3 

6 

5 

450-c  Clinic 

409  Parasitology 

3 

6 

5 

450-b  Clinic 

Orientation 

0 

4 

® 

450-a  Clinic 

Orientation 

0 

4 

® 

Orientation 

0 

4 

® 

Summer  Quarter — Required,  10  Hours 

451   Large  Animal  Clinics  &  Conf (2  hrs.)  476  Ambulatory  Clinics  &  Conf (2  hrs.) 

456   Small  Animal  Clinics  &  Conf (2  hrs.)  461   Pathol.  Diagnosis  &  Conf (2  hrs.) 

466  Avian  Clinics  &  Conf (2  hrs.) 

Fourth  Tear 


471  Infec.  Dis. 
480  Public  Health 
404  Lg.  An.  Med. 
452  LAClin&Conf 
457  SAClin&Conf 
477  AmClin&Conf 
462  PathDi&Conf 
467  AvianCl&Con 


Liec 

Lab 

Cr 

5 

0 

5 

3 

0 

3 

2 

0 

2 

0 

9 

2 

0 

9 

2 

0 

4 

2 

0 

4 

2 

0 

4 

2 

484  Food  Hygiene     5     0 


487  Jurisprud.  2 

485  Bus.  &  Ethics  2 

453  LAClin&Conf  0 

458   SAClin&Conf  0 

478  AmClin&Conf  0 

463  PathDi&Conf  0 

468  AviaCl&Conf  0 


Lee    Lab   Cr 
5 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


Lee    Lab   Cr 


450 
489 
454 
459 
479 
464 
469 


Nut&DefDis  5 

Vet.  An.  Mgt.  3 

LAClin&Conf  0 

SAClin&Conf  0 

AmClin&Conf  0 

PathDi&Conf  0 

AviaCl&Conf  0 
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The  Graduate  School 

THOMAS  HILLYER  WHITEHEAD,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Dean  and  Coordinator  of 

Instructional  Institutes 
THOMAS  HAYDEN  ROGERS,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Dean 
MARVIN  BLAINE  DOSTER,  B.S.,  M.ED.,  Assistant  to  the  Dean 

General  Information 


PURPOSE 

The  Graduate  School  provides  the  opportunity  for  research  and  advanced  study  in 
all  schools  and  colleges  in  the  University.  Basic  fundamental  research  is  supported 
through  the  Division  of  General  Research,  which  is  administered  by  the  Director  of 
General  Research. 

ORGANIZATION 

The  Graduate  School  provides  the  opportunity  for  research  and  advanced  study  in  all 
schools  and  colleges  in  the  University.  Training  leading  to  advanced  degrees  is  coordi- 
nated by  the  Graduate  Dean  through  two  Divisions.  The  Division  of  Advanced 
General  Study  promotes  thorough,  creative  study  leading  to  the  Master  of  Arts,  Master 
of  Science,  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degrees.  The  Division  of  Advanced  Professional 
Study  provides  advanced  training  in  the  fields  of  the  professional  colleges. 

The  School  of  Social  Work  operates  through  the  administrative  facilities  of 
the  Graduate  School,  yet  is  a  separate  6  quarter  graduate  professional  school  offer- 
ing the  Master  of  Social  Work  degree. 

The  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
College  of  Business  Administration  and  is  independent  of  the  Graduate  School.  It 
offers  two  graduate  degree  programs.  Master  of  Accountancy  and  Master  of  Busi- 
ness Administration. 

FACILITIES 

The  Graduate  School  has  access  to  the  resources  of  the  entire  University.  Of  par- 
ticular value  are  the  University's  libraries,  containing  approximately  1,260,000  items: 
U.S.  Government  publications;  extensive  document  collections;  microfilms;  and  numer- 
ous files.  Graduate  students  may  also  use  the  Union  Catalog  for  reference  to  the  books 
and  periodicals  of  Emory  University,  Agnes  Scott  College,  Georgia  Institute  of 
Technology,  State  Department  of  Archives  and  History,  and  the  Georgia  State 
Library7  to  supplement  their  research. 

The  research  program  at  the  Oak  Ridge  Associated  Universities,  Oak  Ridge, 
Tennessee,  makes  available  facilities  for  research  problems  and  thesis  writing,  as  well 
as  certain  fellowships.  The  University  of  Georgia  Marine  Institute  at  Sapelo  Island 
has  research  programs  in  progress  on  marine  and  aquatic  biology,  biochemistry, 
marine  and  coastal  geology,  geochemistry,  and  plant  physiology.  The  Social  Science 
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Research  Institute  encourages  studies  in  various  disciplines  concerned  with  changes 
of  the  people  and  culture  in  the  South.  The  Institute  of  Higher  Education  serves 
as  an  institutional  research  facility  for  the  University  and  assists  individuals  prepar- 
ing for  college  teaching  or  institute  research  positions.  The  Institute  of  Ecology, 
with  the  support  of  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  coordinates  and  extends 
research  and  graduate  training  in  the  environmental  aspects  of  Atomic  energy. 
Detailed  information  on  the  research  programs  in  various  fields  is  given  in  the 
Graduate  School  Bulletin. 

For  housing  facilities  see  the  Graduate  School  Bulletin. 

FELLOWSHIPS,  ASSIGNMENTS,  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS 

A  wide  variety  of  support  for  graduate  students  is  available  in  the  form  of  fellow- 
ships, graduate  assistantships,  teaching  assistantships,  and  research  assistantships.  The 
Graduate  School  is  approved  to  offer  National  Defense  Graduate  Fellowships,  and 
National  Science  Foundation  Graduate  Traineeships. 

Application  blanks  and  further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Dean  of 
the  Graduate  School.  Applications  for  financial  assistance  must  be  filed  by  February 
15. 

Information  on  Admission 

Graduates  of  any  institution  accredited  by  the  proper  regional  accrediting  association 
are  eligible  to  apply  for  admission  to  the  Graduate  School.  An  applicant  should  have 
ranked  in  the  upper  half  of  his  undergraduate  class  and  should  have  completed  the 
equivalent  of  an  undergraduate  major  in  the  field  in  which  he  proposes  to  study. 
Application  forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  Graduate  Admissions  Office,  The  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia.  Each  applicant  for  admission  must  submit,  with  his  formal  applica- 
tion, two  copies  of  official  transcripts  from  all  colleges  and  universities  attended,  in- 
cluding The  University  of  Georgia*,  and  two  official  test  scores  on  an  entrance  test. 
There  is  no  admission  application  fee. 

Applications  and  supporting  credentials  should  be  received  in  the  Graduate  Ad- 
missions Office  not  later  than  thirty  days  prior  to  registration  for  the  quarter  the  student 
plans  to  enter  Graduate  School. 

Each  completed  application  with  supporting  materials  is  referred  to  the  de- 
partment in  which  the  applicant  proposes  to  study,  where  it  is  considered  by  the 
faculty  of  that  department.  Final  consideration  is  given  by  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School. 

A  student  may  not  register  unless  he  has  been  notified  by  the  University  Admis- 
sions Office  and  the  Graduate  School  that  he  has  been  admitted.  All  students  must 
be  admitted  prior  to  the  registration  period.  Materials  submitted  in  support  of  an 
application  will  not  be  returned. 

ENTRANCE  TEST 

For  any  applicant,  either  the  Miller  Analogies  Test  or  the  Aptitude  Test  of  the  Grad- 
uate Record  Examination  is  an  acceptable  entrance  test  for  admission.  Since  the  GRE 

*There   is  no   charge   for  issuing   transcripts   of   The    University   of   Georgia   graduates   to   the 
Graduate  School  of  The  University  of  Georgia. 
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test  is  a  requirement  for  admission  to  candidacy,  this  test  should  be  used  when  time  per- 
mits. Applicants  for  advanced  programs  in  Education  may  offer  scores  on  the  National 
Teacher  Examination  Common  in  lieu  of  the  Graduate  Record  Examination.  A  foreign 
national  whose  native  language  is  not  English  and  who  has  not  earned  a  degree  in  an 
American  institution  may  defer  the  test  until  he  is  in  residence.  No  domestic  student 
can  be  accepted  to  the  Graduate  School  until  a  satisfactory  entrance  test  score  is 
furnished. 

The  Graduate  Record  and  National  Teacher  Examinations  are  offered  several 
times  a  year  at  numerous  testing  centers  in  the  United  States  and  abroad.  Advance 
registration  is  required,  usually  no  later  than  15  days  prior  to  the  date  the 
examination  is  administered.  Registration  forms  and  detailed  information  on  the 
availability  and  character  of  each  examination  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the 
Educational  Testing  Service,  20  Nassau  Street,  Princeton,  New  Jersey  08540. 

ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION 

Correspondence  about  admission  should  be  addressed  to  the  Graduate  Admissions 
Office,  University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Georgia  30601.  Inquiries  about  facilities  for 
advanced  studies  and  research,  programs  of  study  and  specific  department  require- 
ments should  be  addressed  to  the  person  listed  at  the  beginning  of  the  departmental 
course  offerings. 

STUDENTS  FROM  ABROAD 

Since  several  months  may  be  required  for  securing  needed  information  and  for  pro- 
cessing an  application  from  abroad,  foreign  nationals  are  urged  to  submit  complete 
information  as  early  as  possible.  This  information  should  include  his  application, 
complete  academic  record,  and  a  statement  concerning  his  financial  resources. 
Recommendations  from  teachers  who  are  familiar  with  higher  education  programs 
in  the  United  States  are  advantageous.  Evidence  of  an  adequate  command  of  English 
is  also  helpful.  The  application  of  a  student  from  abroad  must  be  complete  with 
supporting  materials  and  in  the  Graduate  Admissions  Office  no  later  than  8  weeks  prior 
to  the  quarter  for  which  admission  is  desired. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  GRADUATE  STUDENTS 

Only  those  students  who  are  formally  admitted  to  graduate  standing  will  be  eligible 
to  register  in  the  Graduate  School. 

Students  may  be  admitted  to  the  Graduate  School  under  any  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing classifications: 

1.  Prospective  Candidate  for  a  Degree.  A  student  who  meets  all  the  require- 
ments for  admission  to  a  degree  program  and  who  has  been  recommended  by  the 
department  in  which  he  proposes  to  study  may  be  admitted  as  a  prospective  candidate 
for  that  degree. 

2.  Non-Degree  Candidate.  A  student  who  meets  requirements  for  admission 
to  graduate  study  may  take  graduate  courses  without  becoming  a  candidate  for  a 
degree.  An  applicant  who  holds  a  master's  degree  from  an  accredited  institution 
may  be  admitted  by  submitting  an  application  supported  only  by  a  transcript  showing 
the  master's  degree. 

3.  Graduate  Transient.  Transient  admission  is  granted  to  a  student  in  good  stand- 
ing in  any  recognized  graduate  school  who  wishes  to  enroll  in  the  Graduate  School  for 
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any  one  quarter  or  summer  session.  He  will  not  be  required  to  submit  a  full  transcript 
of  credits,  but  in  order  to  be  admitted,  he  must  submit,  at  least  thirty  days  prior  to 
registration,  an  application  and  certification  of  his  graduate  standing  in  another  institu- 
tion. A  special  form  for  this  purpose  is  available  from  the  Graduate  Admissions  Office, 
University  of  Georgia.  Later,  if  he  wishes  to  enroll  as  a  regular  student,  he  must  apply 
in  the  usual  way. 

4.  Unclassified  Postgraduate.  A  graduate  of  a  non-accredited  college  or  foreign 
institution  or  one  on  whom  some  condition  has  been  placed  by  his  major  department 
may  be  admitted  to  the  University  as  an  unclassified  postgraduate.  An  unclassified  post- 
graduate may  later  be  admitted  to  full  graduate  standing  on  the  basis  of  entrance  test 
scores,  his  record  at  the  University  of  Georgia,  and  the  recommendation  of  his  depart- 
ment. If  an  unclassified  postgraduate  is  later  admitted  as  a  prospective  candidate  for  a 
degree,  work  taken  while  in  this  classification  may  be  eligible  to  be  part  of  a  degree 
program. 

IRREGULAR  STUDENTS 

Applicants  who  have  been  denied  admission  to  the  Graduate  School,  if  registered  in 
the  University,  will  be  registered  through  the  undergraduate  school  or  college  of 
their  choice  and  classified  as  irregular  students.  No  irregular  student  will  be  per- 
mitted to  register  for  graduate  courses,  and  no  work  taken  by  a  student  while  under 
this  classification  may  be  counted  for  credit  toward  any  graduate  degree. 

Should  the  work  of  the  irregular  student  prove  to  be  of  such  quality  as  to 
justify  his  admission  to  graduate  status,  reconsideration  may  be  given  to  his  appli- 
cation for  admission  at  any  time  after  he  has  completed  a  minimum  of  fifteen 
quarter  hours  of  approved  course  work  in  classes  on  the  campus  and  has  submitted 
scores  on  an  appropriate  entrance  test. 

READMISSION  AND  REAPPLICATION 

If  an  applicant  does  not  register  for  regular  campus  courses  in  the  quarter  for  which 
he  is  admitted,  he  should  inform  the  Graduate  Admissions  Office  of  his  plans  and  re- 
quest a  new  date  of  admission,  if  desired.  Otherwise,  the  original  admission  will  be 
cancelled,  the  applicant's  file  will  be  discontinued,  and  a  new  application  will  be  re- 
quired for  admission  at  a  later  date. 

If  a  student  has  been  out  of  school  one  or  more  quarters,  exclusive  of  summer,  and 
is  re-enrolling  for  the  same  degree,  he  must  submit  to  the  Graduate  Admissions  Office 
an  Application  for  Rcadmission. 

If  a  student  is  applying  for  a  second  Degree,  and  has  been  out  of  school  one  or 
more  quarters,  exclusive  of  summer,  he  must  submit  to  the  Graduate  Admissions  Office 
an  Application  for  Admission. 

Applications  should  be  submitted  at  least  30  days  prior  to  registration  for  the 
quarter  the  student  plans  to  re-enter. 

COURSES 

Courses  numbered  800  and  above  are  open  only  to  graduate  students.  Certain  courses 
devoted  to  basic  fundamental  knowledge  carry  a  400  number  for  an  undergraduate  in 
the  senior  division  and  a  corresponding  600  number  for  a  graduate  student.  Other 
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courses  intended  primarily  for  candidates  for  professional  degrees  carry  a  500  number 
for  an  undergraduate  in  the  senior  division  and  a  700  number  for  a  graduate  student. 

The  normal  load  for  a  graduate  student  is   15  quarter  hours.  Students  holding 
Assistantships  are  expected  to  enroll  for  proportionately  smaller  loads. 


Degrees  Offered 


The  work  of  the  Graduate  School  is  organized  under  two  divisions —  a  Division  of 
Advanced  General  Study  and  a  Division  of  Advanced  Professional  Study.  The  degrees 
awarded  are  classified  as  Advanced  General  Degrees  and  Advanced  Professional  De- 
grees. 

The  degrees  offered  are  listed  below.  For  specific  requirements  sec  the  Gradu 
ate  School  Bulletin. 

A.  ADVANCED  GENERAL  DEGREES 

Master  of  Arts.  The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  will  be  conferred  upon  candidates  who 
have  met  the  prescribed  requirements  for  this  degree  with  major  study  in  one  of  the 
following  fields:  Anthropology,  Business  Administration,  Economics,  Education,  Fine 
Arts  (Art,  Drama,  Music,  and  Speech),  Geography,  History,  Journalism,  Languages 
and  Literature,  Mathematics,  Mathematical  Statistics,  Philosophy,  Political  Science,  and 
Sociology. 

Master  of  Science.  The  degree  of  Master  of  Science  will  be  conferred  upon  candidates 
who  have  met  the  prescribed  requirements  for  this  degree  with  major  study  in  one  of 
the  following  fields:  Agricultural  Economics,  Agricultural  Engineering,  Agronomy, 
Anatomy,  Animal  Science,  Biochemistry,  Botany,  Chemistry,  Dairy  Science,  Entomol- 
ogy, Food  Science,  Forestry,  Geology.  Home  Economics,  Horticulture,  Medical  Micro- 
biology, Microbiology,  Pharmacy,  Physics,  Physiology/Pharmacology,  Plant  Pathology 
and  Plant  Genetics,  Poultry  Science,  Psychology,  Statistics,  Veterinary  Pathology/Para- 
sitology,  and  Zoology. 

Doctor  of  Philosophy.  The  University  has  established  this  degree  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  properly  qualified  students  with  the  opportunity  to  pursue  research  and 
other  scholarly  activity  beyond  the  point  that  is  possible  in  programs  for  the  master's 
degree.  At  present,  opportunity  for  such  advanced  graduate  work  is  provided  in  Agron- 
omy, Animal  Nutrition,  Animal  Sciences,  Biochemistry,  Botany,  Business  Administra- 
tion, Chemistry,  Comparative  Literature,  Drama,  Economics,  Education  of  Exceptional 
Children,  Educational  Psychology,  English,  Entomology,  Food  Science  and  Dairy 
Manufactures,  Forestry,  Geography,  Geology,  History,  Mathematics,  Microbiology, 
Pharmacy,  Philosophy,  Physics,  Physiology/Pharmacology,  Plant  Pathology  and  Plant 
Genetics,  Plant  Sciences,  Political  Science,  Poultry  Science,  Psychology,  Reading  Edu- 
cation, Romance  Languages,  Sociology,  Statistics,  Student  Personnel  Services,  Veterin- 
ary Pathology/Parasitology,  and  Zoology.  An  applicant  who  is  looking  forward  to  work 
at  this  level  should  communicate  with  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  in  advance 
with  reference  to  the  possibility  of  pursuing  work  in  the  field  of  his  choice. 

This  degree  will  not  be  granted  upon  the  completion  of  any  definite  amount  of 
work  prescribed  in  advance.  It  will  be  granted  in  recognition  of  proficiency  in 
research,  breadth  and  soundness  of  scholarship,  and  thorough  acquaintance  with  a 
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specific  field  of  knowledge.  Evidence  of  such  attainment  must  be  provided  through 
the  presentation  of  an  acceptable  thesis  based  upon  independent  research  and 
through  the  satisfactory  passing  of  such  written  and  oral  examinations  as  may  be 
prescribed. 

B.    ADVANCED  PROFESSIONAL  DEGREES 

1.  The  degrees  of  Master  of  Accountancy  and  Master  of  Business  Administra- 
tion are  administered  by  the  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration. 
Master  of  Accountancy.  This  degree  is  designed  to  prepare  students  for  pro- 
fessional careers  in  public  accounting  or  for  executive  positions  in  private 
accounting.  It  is  open  to  students  who  hold  a  Bachelor  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration degree  or  its  equivalent. 

Master  of  Business  Administration.  This  program  is  designed  for  the  student 
who  desires  sound  training  beyond  the  bachelor's  degree,  as  preparation  for 
a  career  in  business.  Any  approved  baccalaureate  degree  may  be  accepted 
as  the  prerequisite  for  the  program. 

2.  The   degrees  below  arc  administered  by  the  Division  of  Advanced   Profes- 
sional Study. 

Master  oj  Agricultural  Extension.  This  degree  is  designed  especially  for 
county  agricultural  extension  workers.  In  addition  to  the  general  Graduate 
School  requirements,  one  year  of  field  experience  in  agricultural  extension, 
or  its  equivalent,  is  required  for  admission. 

Master  oj  Art  Education.  This  program  is  designed  to  improve  the  pro- 
fessional competency  of  teachers  and  supervisors  of  art. 

Master  of  Education.  This  degree  is  designed  for  the  students  whose  vocational 
objectives  call  for  a  background  of  professional  training  rather  than  experience 
in  research.  A  student  who  contemplates  becoming  a  candidate  for  this  degree 
should  seek  the  advice  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Graduate  Studies  of 
the  College  of  Education  as  to  the  program  he  should  follow.  The  Master  of 
Education  degree  may  be  obtained  in  the  following  areas:  Administration. 
Adult  Education,  Agricultural  Education,  Art  Education,  Business  Education, 
Counseling,  Curriculum  and  Supervision,  Distributive  Education,  Driver  and 
Safety  Education,  Early  Childhood  Education,  Education  of  the  Crippled. 
Education  of  the  Mentally  Retarded,  Educational  Administrative,  Educational 
Media,  Educational  Psychology.  Elementary  Education,  English  Education. 
Foreign  Languages  Education,  Health  and  Physical  Education,  Home  Eco- 
nomics Education,  Industrial  Arts  Education,  Library  Science  Education. 
Mathematics  Education,  Music  Education,  Reading  Specialist,  Research  De- 
sign in  Education,  School  Psychometrist,  Science  Education,  Social  Science 
Education,  Special  Speech  and  Hearing,  Speech  Education,  Supervising 
Teacher  Service.  Trade  and  Industrial  Education,  Visiting  Teacher,  and 
Vocational  Education. 

Master  oj  Fine  Arts  (Art,  Drama,  Music,  and  Speech).  This  program  is  for 
students  in  the  creative  and  performing  arts  whose  vocational  objectives  require 
advanced  skills. 

Master  of  Forestry.  This  program  is  designed  for  students  who  seek  pro- 
fessional education  in  forestry  rather  than  experience  in  scientific  research. 
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Master  of  Home  Economics.  This  program  prepares  students  for  profes- 
sional service  in  Home  Economics. 

Master  of  Landscape  Architecture.  This  program  provides  advanced  train- 
ing for  landscape  architects  and  graduates  in  related  fields. 

Master  of  Music  Education.  This  program  prepares  students  for  professional 
careers  in  teaching  or  supervising  public  school  music. 

Master  of  Public  Administration.  This  program  provides  advanced  profes- 
sional training  for  graduates  who  plan  to  work  in  public  administration. 

Master  of  Social  Work.  This  program  emphasizes  both  clinical  social  work 
practice  and  community  social  policy. 

Doctor  of  Education.  This  degree  provides  advanced  professional  training  for 
careers  in  teaching,  administration,  and  other  educational  services.  At  the 
present  time,  the  degree  is  offered  in  the  following  fields  of  education:  Ad- 
ministration, Adult  Education,  Art  Education,  Business  Administration,  Coun- 
seling and  Guidance,  Curriculum  and  Teaching,  Educational  Philosophy, 
Educational  Psychology,  Economics  Education,  Early  Childhood  Education, 
Elementary  Education,  English  Education,  Foreign  Language  Education, 
Mathematics  Education,  Music  Education,  Physical  Education,  Reading,  Re- 
search Design,  Research  Specialist,  School  Psychology,  Science  Education, 
Social  Science  Education,  Special  Education,  Student  Personnel  Services, 
Supervision,  Teacher  Education,  and  Vocational  Education.  Specialization  in 
research  training  and  in  subject  fields  appropriate  to  elementary,  secondary, 
and  college  teaching  is  provided. 

PROGRAM  FOR  TEACHER  CERTIFICATION 

A.  For  Majors  in  Education: 

The  Georgia  State  Board  of  Education  is  the  agency  which  awards  professional 
certificates.  The  College  of  Education  has  been  approved  to  offer  graduate  programs 
designed  to  qualify  students  for  fifth-year  professional  certificates  and  sixth-year 
professional  certificates. 

For  other  details  and  requirements  see  the  Graduate  School  Bulletin. 

B.  For  Majors  in  Fields  other  than  Education 

Candidates  for  degrees  in  fields  other  than  education  may  meet  the  requirements  for 
a  teaching  certificate  at  the  five-year  level.  For  requirements  see  the  Graduate 
School  Bulletin. 
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The  School  of  Social  Work 

CHARLES  A.  STEWART,  B.S.,  M.A.,  M.S.S.W,  Ph.D.,  Dean 

General  Information 

The  School  of  Social  Work  began  operation  in  September  of  1964,  offering  a  six 
quarter  graduate  program  leading  to  the  Master  of  Social  Work  degree.  It  is  ac- 
credited by  the  Council  on  Social  Work  Education. 

ORGANIZATION 

The  School  of  Social  Work  is  a  professional  graduate  school  for  those  already 
holding  a  bachelor's  degree  in  any  field.  However,  by  special  arrangement  with 
the  dean  and  faculty,  certain  summer  courses  or  weekend  extension  courses  in 
Social  Work  are  available  for: 

1.  Professional  people  such  as  welfare  workers  or  teachers  who  may  or  may 
not  have  a  bachelor's  degree  but  merely  wish  to  upgrade  their  professional 
knowledge, 

2.  Undergraduates  in  other  fields  or  those  who  plan  to  pursue  a  M.S.W.  after 
obtaining  their  bachelor's  degree. 

PURPOSE 

The  specific  educational  aims  of  the  Master's  program,  consisting  of  a  graduated 
series  of  studies  involving  both  class  and  field  instruction  are : 

1.  To  assure  the  student's  acquisition  of  skill  in  one  of  the  component  methods 
of  social  work  (casework,  group  work,  community  organization,  adminis- 
tration, or  research)  and  understanding  of  the  nature  and  the  applications 
of  the  other  methods; 

2.  To  provide  the  student  with  a  theoretical  foundation  upon  which  he  can 
build  an  understanding  of  human  behavior  in  all  its  subtle  variety,  and  in 
its  psychological,  social,  and  cultural  dimensions;  and,  further,  to  enable 
him,  through  the  disciplined  use  of  self,  to  employ  this  understanding  as  a 
professional  person; 

3.  To  establish  a  firm  conceptual  basis  for  the  student's  understanding  of  the 
structure  and  dynamics  of  the  social  welfare  system  in  this  country,  with 
emphasis  on  its  economic  and  political  dimensions,  so  that  he  may  develop  a 
deep  commitment  to  social  action  toward  alleviating  human  need; 

4.  To  stimulate  the  student  to  examine  his  own  attitudes  and  values  so  that, 
in  the  light  of  knowledge  and  understanding,  he  may  achieve  a  comfortable 
identification  with  social  work  and  a  genuine  adherence  to  professional 
ethics. 

SOCIAL  WORK  AS  A  PROFESSION 

Social  work  is  one  of  the  professions  that  operates  within  social  welfare.  Methods 
in  social  work  involve  the  use  of  self  in  a  relationship  designed  to  enhance  the  social 
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functioning  of  clients.  Satisfactory  completion  of  the  curriculum  of  this  graduate 
program  provides  the  student  with  knowledge  and  skills  necessary  for  beginning 
professional  application.  Because  of  a  marked  shortage  of  qualified  social  workers. 
graduates  are  in  considerable  demand  and  have  extensive  choice  in  selecting  employ- 
ment in  a  field  of  interest.  Fields  include:  juvenile  delinquency,  mental  health,  hos- 
pitals, homes  for  unwed  mothers,  child  welfare  agencies,  schools,  retardation,  recrea- 
tion and  community  organization. 

FACILITIES 

The  School  ot  Social  Work  is  located  in  Candler  Hall  on  North  Campus.  Extensive 
University  resources  enrich  the  curriculum  of  the  School  of  Social  Work.  Research 
facilities  include  the  machines  and  human  resources  of  the  Computer  Center  and 
the  Social  Science  Research  Institute. 

The  Institutes  ot  Community  and  Area  Development,  Government,  and  Highei 
Education  are  important  adjuncts  to  the  School  of  Social  Work.  In  addition,  main 
of  the  University  doctoral  programs,  including  sociology,  psychology,  economics, 
political  science,  education,  philosophy,  and  business  administration,  are  related 
to  social  work. 

DEGREE  OFFERED 

Tire  School  of  Social  Work  offers  the  degree  of  Master  of  Social  Work. 

FIELD  INSTRUCTION 

Supervised  field  instruction  in  ofT-campus  agencies  is  required  in  two  settings.  Some 
of  the  agencies  used  include:  child  welfare,  mental  health,  correction,  public 
assistance,  family  service,  medical  services,  school  social  work,  vocational  rehabili- 
tation, recreation  services,  housing,  and  gerontological  services. 

FINANCIAL  AID 

The  University  provides  several  graduate  assistantships  in  amounts  up  to  $2400  for 
nine  month  appointments.  Twenty  eight  federal  traineeships  are  also  administered 
by  the  school.  In  addition,  public  and  voluntary  agencies  oiler  students  up  to  the 
amount  of  $4900,  plus  tuition  and  fees,  with  a  related  commitment  of  obligated 
sen-ice  at  a  higher  salary  following  graduation.  For  further  information  write  the 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Social  Work. 


Admission  Requirements 


In  addition  to  the  Graduate  School  requirements  of  a  bachelor's  degree  and 
demonstrated  potential  for  graduate'  stuck-  as  indicated  by  aptitude  scores  and 
undergraduate  scholarship,  the  School  of  Social  Work  assesses  applicants"  potential 
in  the  following  areas:  oral  and  written  communication  skills,  interpersonal  com- 
petence and  toleration  for  frustration  and  stress,  relative  freedom  from  prejudice. 
self  awareness  and  sensitivity  to  the  needs  of  others,  and  motivation  to  assist  others 
in  problem-solving  efforts.  An  interview  with  a  faculty  member  or  designated  social 
worker  is  a  necessary  pre-admission  procedure'. 

Successful   graduate   performance   in   social   work   is   accomplished   by  students 
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with  varied  academic  backgrounds,  but  a  concentration  of  undergraduate  courses 
in  the  behavioral  sciences  and  humanities  is  of  value.  Supervised  experience  as  a 
sub-professional  social  worker  in  a  social  agency  enhances  capabilities  for  graduate 
study  in  many  cases. 


Degree  Requirements 


HOURS 

A  total  of  90  credit  hours  is  required  for  the  M.S.W.  degree. 

TRANSFER  STUDENTS 

A  student  may  transfer  credits  up  to  one  year  taken  from  accredited  school  of 
social  work  subject  to  the  Dean's  approval. 

ACADEMIC  WORK  LOAD 

The  normal  academic  work  load  is   15  quarter  hours. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  COURSES 

Courses  numbered  800-900  are  for  graduate  students  only,  candidates  for  the 
M.S.W.  degree.  For  all  graduate  social  work  courses  in  the  600-700  series,  there 
are  undergraduate  courses  with  corresponding  numbers  in  the  400-500  series.  For 
example,  Social  Work  641  is  offered  on  the  undergraduate  level  as  Social  Work  441. 

Required  Curriculum 
QUARTER  I 

Hours 

800.  Professional  Responsibility  in  Social  Work 1 

803.  Social  Welfare  Policy  and  Services  I 2 

831.  Logic  of  Professional  Judgments  in  Social  Work 1 

841.  Human  Behavior  and  the  Social  Environment  I 4 

941.  Social  Work  Methods  I 4 

901.  Field  Instruction  I 3 

QUARTER  II 

902.  Field  Instruction   II 10 

801.  Seminar  in  Social   Policy 1 

842.  Human  Behavior  and  the  Social  Environment  II 2 

942.  Social  Work  Methods  II 1 

832.  Social   Work  Research   Practicum 1 

QUARTER  III 

801.     Seminar  in  Social   Policy 1 

804.  Social  Welfare  Policy  and  Services  II 2 

832.     Social  Work  Research  Practicum 1 

843.  Human    Behavior   and    the    Social    Environment    III 2 
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943.     Social   Work   Methods      III 3 

Elective (s) up  to  6 

QUARTER  IV 

844.  Human  Behavior  and  the  Social  Environment  IV 2 

801.  Seminar  in   Social   Policy 1 

832.  Social   Work   Research   Practicum 1 

—  Methods  Seminar  I 3 

903.  Field  Instruction  III 8 

QUARTER  V 

904.  Field  Instruction  IV 15 

QUARTER  VI 

801.     Seminar  in  Social  Policy 1 

845.  Human  Behavior  and  the  Social  Environment  V 3 

930.     Thesis  in  Social  Work 2 

Methods  Seminar  II 3 

Elective (s) up  to  6 

AREAS  OF  CONCENTRATION 

General  instruction  is  provided  in  three  general  areas:  human  behavior  and  the 
social  environment,  social  welfare  policy  and  services,  and  methods  of  practice. 
A  student  may  concentrate  his  studies  by  using  his  electives  in  one  of  three  areas: 
casework,  group  work,  community  organization,  or  administration.  His  field  instruction 
is  also  in  the  desired  area  of  concentration. 

Course  offerings  are  listed  in  the  course  description  section  of  the  General 
Catalog,  the  Graduate  School  Bulletin,  and  in  a  special  bulletin  put  out  by  the 
School  of  Social  Work.  For  additional  information,  write  the  Dean  of  the  School 
of  Social  Work,  University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Georgia  30601. 
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Special  Services  and  Facilities 
of  the  University 

Special  services  and  facilities  of  the  University  of  Georgia  include  community  edu- 
cation services,  various  institutes,  the  Georgia  Center  for  Continuing  Education,  the 
University  Press,  Athletic  Association  and  Alumni  Society.  Particular  institutes  are 
listed  under  the  various  schools  and  colleges. 

Services  and  Institutes 

The  Vice  President  for  Services  is  responsible  for  the  direction  and  coordination  of 
all  public  service  programs  of  the  University.  Requests  for  information  on  programs 
in  this  section  may  be  directed  to  him,  unless  otherwise  noted. 

INSTITUTE  OF  COMMUNITY 
AND  AREA  DEVELOPMENT 

This  Institute  makes  the  total  resources  of  the  University  available  to  state,  area  and 
local  organizations  confronted  by  problems  of  community  and  area  growth,  adjust- 
ment and  development.  Specialists  from  a  large  number  of  fields — economics,  busi- 
ness, geology  landscape  development,  community  organization,  safety  education, 
sociology,  recreation,  social  work,  government,  etc. — frequently  work  together  as 
a  problem-solving  team.  Their  activities  include  research  and  special  studies;  pro- 
vision of  factual  information;  help  in  community  program  planning;  assistance  in 
conducting  leadership  seminars,  forums  and  other  educational  meetings. 

Personnel  involved  are  primarily  University  faculty,  staff,  and  graduate  stu- 
dents. These  activities  frequently  involve  contractual  arrangements  between  the 
University  and  the  local  organization. 

INSTITUTE  OF  GOVERNMENT 

The  Institute  of  Government  functions  to  achieve  better  government  for  the  people  of 
Georgia  through  a  program  of  research,  training  and  services. 

A  comprehensive  research  program  is  conducted  in  government,  public  adminis- 
tration, public  law,  the  political  process,  public  finance,  police  science  and  law  enforce- 
ment, probation,  parole  and  correction.  The  Institute  publishes  appropriate  books  and 
monographs,  including  handbooks  for  local  and  state  governmental  officials,  including 
law  enforcement  personnel  and  probation,  parole,  and  prison  officials. 

On  a  selected  basis,  and  with  appropriate  staff  available,  the  Institute  of  Govern- 
ment provides  consultation  services  to  area  planning  commissions  and  city  and  county 
governments.  These  projects  include  studies  of  functional  cooperation  between  city  and 
county  government,  organization  and  management  studies,  and  reviews  of  charters  and 
municipal  practices.  The  Institute  also  assists  governments  to  fill  vacant  positions,  and 
provides  a  speaker  service  to  organizations. 
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Institute  of  Government  personnel  serve  jointly  with  tin-  Institute  of  Community 
and  Area  Development,  the  Georgia  Center  for  Continuing  Education,  the  Depart- 
ments of  Politieal  Seience  and  Sociology  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  De- 
partments of  Accounting  and  Finance  in  the  College  of  Business  Administration,  and 
the  School  of  Social  Work. 

The  Institute  works  closely  with  the  Political  Science  Department  in  the  organiza- 
tion and  operation  of  the  Master  of  Public  Administration  program.  Research  assistant- 
ships  in  the  Institute  of  Government  are  awarded  to  graduate  students  each  year. 

The  Georgia  Center  for  Continuing  Education 

The  Georgia  Center  for  Continuing  Education  seeks  to  fill  the  need  for  continuing 
education  for  Georgia  citizens  regardless  of  their  previous  contact  with  institutions 
of  higher  education.  One  of  the  major  functions  of  the  University  is  to  offer  credit 
and  non-credit  programs  on  campus  and  throughout  the  state.  The  Georgia  Center 
for  Continuing  Education  is  the  administrative  unit  through  which  most  of  the  non- 
agricultural  service  programs  are  directed.  It  draws  on  the  full  resources  of  the 
University,  working  closely  with  the  faculty  and  participating  groups  to  evaluate  its 
various  programs  and  design  new  services.  The  Center  is  headed  by  a  Director  who 
supervises  the  over-all  operation,  with  associate  directors  for  the  major  divisions 
of  Instructional  Services,  Communications  Services,  and  Managerial  Services. 

The  Georgia  Center  building  on  campus  provides,  in  addition  to  administrative 
offices  for  the  program,  living  quarters  for  approximately  300  adults,  other  conference 
facilities  for  up  to  500,  as  well  as  studios  and  work  rooms  for  the  University's  educa- 
tional television — WGTV,  Channel  8. 

Conference  and  Institutes 

The  colleges  and  schools  of  the  University  arrange  conferences,  seminars,  and  insti- 
tutes for  adults  who  wish  to  continue  their  education  by  keeping  informed  about  the 
latest  developments  in  their  respective  fields  of  interest  and  investigation.  These  con- 
tinuing education  activities  are  usually  co-sponsored  by  professional,  business,  indus- 
trial, governmental  or  social  organizations.  Members  of  the  University  faculty  and 
outside  specialists  offer  instruction  by  lectures,  discussions,  demonstrations,  case 
studies,  and  field  trips.  Regular  announcements  regarding  programs  in  continuing 
education  conducted  at  the  Center  are  made  through  news  media  and  mailings. 

The  University,  through  the  Center  for  Continuing  Education,  cooperates  with 
organizations  or  groups  in  planning,  executing  and  evaluating  a  conference  or 
institute  which  will  fill  a  worthwhile  need.  Those  interested  in  inquiring  about  these 
services  should  contact  the  Georgia  Center  for  Continuing  Education,  The  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia,  Athens,  Georgia  30601. 

University  Centers  and  Extension  Classes 

As  an  extension  of  its  regular  credit  program  the  University  operates  centers  in 
Rome,  Thomasville,  and  Waycross.  Extension  classes  are  offered  wherever  as  many  as 
20  students  desire  a  particular  course.  Regular  college  credit  courses  taught  by  approved 
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instructors  are  offered  at  these  off-campus  locations,  as  well  as  special  non-credit  pro- 
grams tailored  to  the  needs  of  the  people  of  the  area. 

Regular  academic  subjects  are  scheduled  quarterly,  primarily  during  evening 
hours.  Entrance  requirements  and  course  content  are  identical  with  the  standards 
that  apply  on  the  campus.  The  faculty  is  approved  by  the  department  concerned 
and  by  the  Vice  President  for  Instruction.  Students  satisfactorily  completing  these 
classes  receive  credit  on  transcripts  issued  by  the  University  Registrar. 

Fees  for  all  continuing  education  credit  programs  are  based  on  a  rate  of  $11 
per  quarter  hour.  Since  most  of  the  classes  are  scheduled  for  five  quarter  hours  each 
the  usual  fee  is  $55  per  course.  A  registration  fee  of  $1  per  academic  quarter  is 
charged  all  students  in  the  centers. 

Special  certificate  courses  have  been  authorized  in  general  business  and  in 
accounting.  Students  may  elect  the  courses  in  these  two  sequences  for  two-year 
terminal  programs,  omitting  some  of  the  normal  requirements  of  the  freshman 
and  sophomore  years  in  the  usual  baccalaureate  program. 

In  Athens  both  credit  and  non-credit  courses  are  scheduled  quarterly.  The 
credit  program  is  conducted  under  University  academic  regulations;  the  non-credit 
program — The  University  Community  Program — meets  in  the  Center  building,  offer- 
ing informal  discussion  of  timely  subjects.  Quarterly  bulletins  on  all  these  programs  are 
available  on  request. 

Home  Study 

The  Center  also  conducts  an  extensive  program  of  services  to  individual  students, 
including  undergraduate  college  correspondence  courses,  supervised  high  school  study, 
and  directed  Reading  You'll  Like.  Adults  who  are  interested  in  continuing  their  edu- 
cation through  formal  and  informal  study,  educational  travel,  and  the  like,  may  con- 
sult Home  Study  for  planning  and  referral.  A  bulletin  is  available  on  request. 

Special  Services 

Many  special  programs  such  as  Community  Development  Education,  Civil  Defense 
Education,  Drama  Loan  Library,  Traveling  Art  and  United  Nations  Information  are 
also  directed  by  the  Georgia  Center. 

Communications  Services 

The  Division  of  Communications  has  the  basic  responsibility  for  supporting  the 
conference  programs  at  the  Georgia  Center  for  Continuing  Education  through 
audio-visual  and  other  instructional  resources  such  as  the  University  Film  Library, 
the  University  Film  Production  Center,  and  the  University's  educational  television 
station,  WGTV. 

WGTV  is  the  originating  station  for  the  operation  of  Georgia  Television,  a  pro- 
gram service  of  the  University  of  Georgia,  made  available  to  the  state  through  educa- 
tional television  stations  owned  and  operated  by  the  State  Department  of  Education 
at  Savannah,  Waycross,  Columbus,  Augusta,  Chatsworth,  Pelham,  Dawson,  and 
Cochran. 

WGTV  makes  day-time  hours  available  for  instructional  television  to  the  public 
schools. 
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The  Communications  Division  produces  films  and  television  programs  for 
regional  and  national  distribution.  Through  the  combined  efforts  of  its  various  de- 
partments, the  Communications  Division  has  created  a  unique  stage  production 
known  as  the  docudrama.  which  is  produced  at  the  commission  of  many  conference 
groups. 

Managerial  Services 

Managerial  Services  is  responsible  for  the  business  management  of  the  center  and 
its  statewide  services. 

Budgeting,   purchasing,   food   and   facility  management,  and  personnel  are  all 
given  special  attention  within  the  larger  management  policies  of  the  University. 

GEORGIA  COMMUNITY  CONTINUING 
EDUCATION  SERVICE 

The  University  of  Georgia  has  been  designated  as  the  State  Agency  for  the  planning 
and  administration  of  Title  I  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 — Community 
Service  and  Continuing  Education:  the  approved  state  plan  through  which  all 
eligible  higher  education  institutions  in  Georgia,  both  public  and  private,  can  qualify 
for  Federal  financial  assistance  in  the  development  and  offering  of  adult  educational 
programs,  directed  toward  the  solution  of  community  problems. 


Other  University  Activities 
INSTITUTE  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

This  Institute  serves  as  the  institutional  research  facility  for  the  University  and 
assists  in  statewide  studies  of  higher  education.  The  Institute  promotes  studies  in  and 
provides  services  for  other  colleges  and  universities,  public  and  private,  and  assists 
individuals  who  are  preparing  for  college  teaching  or  institutional  research. 


COUNCIL  ON  GERONTOLOGY 

The  Council  on  Gerontology  is  charged  with  responsibility  for  developing  a  program 
of  instruction,  training,  and  research  related  to  the  study  of  aging  processes  in  the 
biological,  social,  and  behavioral  sciences,  and  the  application  of  knowledge  to 
practice. 

The  principal  operating  arm  of  the  Council  is  a  Coordinating  Committee  com- 
posed of  members  of  the  faculty  having  a  close  working  relationship  with  the  Uni- 
versity Gerontology  Program.  The  following  fields  are  currently  represented ;  sociology, 
psychology,  social  work,  business  administration,  physiology,  home  economics,  and 
continuing  education. 
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At  the  undergraduate  level  students  may  develop  a  concentration  in  gerontology 
by  electing  courses  from  related  subject  matter  areas.  The  objectives  here  are  to 
acquire  an  adequate  base  for  graduate  study,  to  learn  about  gerontology  as  an  occu- 
pational area,  and  to  become  gerontologically  oriented  for  community  leadership. 

At  the  graduate  level  students  may  elect  from  related  subject  areas  a  concentra- 
tion in  gerontology  in  the  established  degree  programs.  The  objectives  here  are  to 
prepare  for  college  teaching  in  the  gerontological  aspects  of  the  established  disciplines, 
to  prepare  for  professional  research  in  gerontology,  to  prepare  for  professional  leader- 
ship positions  in  planning  and  operating  community  service  programs  for  older  adults, 
and  to  acquire  a  gerontological  orientation  to  other  professional  fields. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  GEORGIA  PRESS 

The  University  of  Georgia  Press  seeks  to  advance  learning  by  publishing  books 
that  contribute  to  a  better  understanding  of  human  affairs.  It  publishes  the  results 
of  specialized  research  and  scholarship  together  with  scholarly  books  which  interpret 
and  preserve  the  history  and  culture  of  the  state  and  region.  The  Press  provides  a 
publication  outlet  for  our  own  faculty  and  those  of  other  units  of  the  University 
System  as  well  as  for  scholars  throughout  the  nation. 

For  further  information,  or  a  list  of  publications  by  the  Press,  contact  the 
Director  of  the  University  of  Georgia  Press,  Athens,  Georgia  30601. 

ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION 

The  University  of  Georgia  conducts  a  complete  program  of  intercollegiate  athletics. 
The  University  is  a  member  of  the  Southeastern  Gonference  and  the  National  Colle- 
giate Athletic  Association,  and  abides  strictly  by  the  regulations  and  policies  of  these 
two  groups.  Although  the  University  faculty  has  general  control  of  internal  policies 
of  the  University  relating  to  all  phases  of  intercollegiate  athletics,  the  University  of 
Georgia  Athletic  Association  has  been  created  to  facilitate  the  handling  of  the  business 
and  financial  side  of  the  intercollegiate  program.  The  President  of  the  University  is 
ex-officio  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
board  are  faculty  members.  The  other  members  of  the  board  are  alumni  and  friends 
of  the  University.  The  funds  of  the  Athletic  Association  are  subject  to  the  control  of 
the  Board  of  Regents. 

ALUMNI  SOCIETY 

The  University  of  Georgia  Alumni  Society  maintains  an  active  program  for  alumni 
contact  and  interest  in  the  University.  All  persons  who  at  any  time  were  matriculated 
as  regular  students  in  the  University  at  Athens  are  eligible  for  membership.  Alumni 
who  contribute  annually  to  the  Loyalty  Fund  may  vote  on  Society  business,  are 
eligible  for  election  to  an  office,  and  will  receive  the  magazine  Alumni  Record. 
Non-alumni  parents  and  friends  are  welcomed  as  associate  members.  Students  are 
invited  to  visit  the  Alumni  Office  in  the  Academic  Building  for  further  information. 
Alumni  Society  funds  are  listed  in  the  Financial  Aids  booklet. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  GEORGIA  FOUNDATION 

The  University  of  Georgia  Foundation  was  organized  in  1937  under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  the  Alumni  Society  and  its  officers.  The  Foundation  is  a  corporation  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Georgia  and  has  a  self-perpetuating  Board  of  Trustees, 
consisting  of  forty-nine  alumni.  In  addition,  there  are  nine  trustees  emeritus. 

The  purposes  of  the  Foundation  are:  to  develop  the  facilities  of  the  University, 
to  strengthen  its  financial  resources  by  encouraging  gifts  to  the  University,  and  to 
receive,  hold,  and  administer  such  gifts  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the 
donors.  The  Foundation  is  particularly  interested  in  receiving  donations  and  requests 
to  meet  University  needs  other  than  those  which  are  adequately  met  by  state 
appropriations. 

Various  funds  have  been  established  for  specific  educational  purposes  and  for 
scholarships  by  individuals,  businesses,  and  organizations.  These  are  listed  in  the 
Financial  Aids  booklet. 

Information  regarding  the  foundation  may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Inman 
Brandon,  President,  University  of  Georgia  Foundation,  Sixth  Floor,  First  National 
Bank  Building,  Atlanta,  Georgia  30303,  or  from  the  President  of  the  University. 
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Undergraduate 
Courses  of  Instruction 


Course  descriptions  for  all  schools  and  colleges  of  the  University  are  listed 
within  this  section.  Schools  and  colleges  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order; 
departments  within  each  school  and  college  are  also  in  alphabetical  order. 
To  find  a  particular  course,  look  for  the  school  or  college  under  which  it  is 
taught  and,  subsequently,  the  department  under  which  it  would  fall.  In  some 
cases,  only  the  number  and  title  of  a  course  are  given  with  a  cross  reference 
in  parenthesis.  This  cross  referencing  tells  under  which  school  or  department 
the  complete  course  description  will  be  given.  Courses  numbered  from  1  to  99 
are  either  non-credit  or  remedial  courses;  those  from  100  to  199  are  designed 
for  freshman  and  sophomore  (junior  division)  students;  those  numbered  200 
to  299  are  mainly  sophomore  courses  but,  in  special  instances  when  justified 
by  course  and  curricular  requirements,  may  be  given  senior  division  (junior 
and  senior)  classification.  Courses  numbered  300  to  399  are  offered  primarily 
for  junior  and  senior  students;  courses  taken  by  juniors  and  seniors  along  with 
graduate  students  carry  the  numbers  400  to  599. 

Following  is  a  list  of  regulations  governing  all  courses: 

1.  The  University  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  any  course  for  which  the 
registration  is  not  sufficient,  and  to  offer  courses  not  here  listed,  if  suf- 
ficient demand  arises  and  if  teaching  facilities  and  personnel  are  avail- 
able. 

2.  Unless  otherwise  indicated,  all  courses  will  meet  five  times  a  week  and 
carry  five  hours  credit. 

3.  Students  are  held  responsible  for  breakage  of  equipment  in  all  laboratory 
courses. 


Graduate  Courses  of  Instruction  are  Listed  in  the 
Graduate  School  Bulletin 
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College  of  Agriculture 

Orientation  Courses  for  College 
of  Agriculture  Freshmen 

101.    (AGRICULTURE)  ORIENTATION.  1  hour. 

A  course  designed  to  aid  agricultural  freshmen  adjust  to  college  life  and  to 
better  understand  the  occupational  opportunities  available  to  graduates.  The 
functions  of  the  total  university,  use  of  libraries,  study  procedures,  organization 
and  functions  of  the  college,  state  and  federal  agricultural  agencies,  personality 
development,  social  behavior,  student  activities,  planning  a  program  of  study 
and  career  opportunities  are  discussed. 
391.    APPLIED  AGRICULTURAL  SCIENCE  (INTERNSHIP). 

Prereq:  Basic  courses  in  the  student's  major,  permission  of  department  head,  and 
junior  or  senior  standing. 

This  course  provides  educational  experience  in  the  operations  and  management 
of  commercial  firms. 

Agricultural  Economics  (AEC) 

210.  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS.  A  study  of  the  principles  of  agricultural 
economics  and  the  applications  of  these  principles  to  the  solution  of  agricultural 
and  farm  business  problems. 

300.  ECONOMICS  OF  AGRICULTURE:  THEORY  OF  THE  FIRM.  Prereq: 
Economics  112,  113,  or  equivalent,  and  Mathematics  100.  The  principles  of  eco- 
nomics as  applied  to  agricultural  production,  distribution,  prices,  credit,  taxa- 
tion, demand,  supply  and  comparative  advantage. 

301.  FARM  ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT.  Three  lectures  and  two 
laboratory  periods.  Prereq:  Agricultural  Economics  300,  Agronomy  101,  Animal 
Science  101,  Mathematics  100.  A  scientific  approach  to  the  study  of  individual 
farm  programs  for  the  purpose  of  determining  methods  to  be  used  for  increasing 
farm  income. 

302.  ECONOMICS  OF  AGRICULTURE:  AGGREGATE  ANALYSIS.  Prereq: 
Economics  112,  113,  114  or  equivalent,  and  Mathematics  100.  Study  of  the  agri- 
cultural sector  of  the  economy;  problems  of  agriculture  related  to  business  cycles, 
economic  growth,  employment  levels  and  national  economic  policies. 

304.  ECONOMICS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING.  Prereq:  Agricultural 
Economics  300. 

A  general  course  in  marketing  farm  products  describing  and  analyzing  market- 
ing functions  and  market  agencies.  General  purpose  to  enable  students  to  have 
a  comprehensive  understanding  of  the  principles  of  agricultural  marketing. 

340.    AGRICULTURAL  POLICY.  Prereq:   Agricultural  Economics  300. 

An  analysis  of  agricultural  policy  as  formulated  by  Federal  and  State  Govern- 
ments including  the  objectives,  procedures  and  effects  of  adopted  and  pro- 
posed agricultural  programs. 
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351.  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT.  Prercq:  Agricultural  Economics  300,  Mathe- 
matics 100  and  Political  Science  101. 

Principles  of  finance  applied  to  farm  credit  organizations.  Practices  and  prin- 
ciples of  financing  individual  farms. 

364.  LAND  ECONOMICS.  Prercq:  Agricultural  Economics  300,  Agronomy  210 
and  Political  Science  101. 

An  appraisal  of  the  agricultural  use  of  land  in  the  United  States.  Designed 
to  meet  current  needs  for  training  in  application  of  economics  to  use  of  land  by 
farmers  under  changing  political  and  social  conditions. 

400.  COOPERATIVE  BUSINESS  ORGANIZATIONS.  Prereq:  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics 300  and  304  or  equivalent.  Economic  nature  of  a  cooperative;  advantages 
of  pooling  business  volume;  appraising  cooperative  performance;  cooperative, 
economic  and  business  management  principles. 

401.  (AGRICULTURAL  EXTENSION)  RURAL  ORGANIZATIONS.  Prereq: 
Agricultural  Economics  300,  Political  Science  101,  and  two  senior  division 
courses  in  economics  or  agricultural  economics. 

History  of  agricultural  organizations;  study  of  selected  rural  agencies  and 
organizations;  and  a  study  of  the  relationship  between  organizations  of  rural 
people  and  their  economic  well  being. 

402.  ADVANCED  FARM  ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT.  Five  lec- 
tures (with  a  few  special  field  trips  per  quarter).  Prereq:  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics 301  and  364  or  equivalent.  Agronomy  321  or  equivalent  and  Animal 
Science  373. 

Analysis  of  economic  facts  of  individual  farm  plans  and  formation  of  economic 
models  which  postulate  optimum  allocation  of  land,  labor  and  capital  as 
guides  for  maximum  revenue. 

403.  MARKETING  LIVESTOCK  AND  LIVESTOCK  PRODUCTS.  Prereq: 
Agricultural  Economics  300,  or  equivalent,  and  one  course  in  livestock  pro- 
duction or  consent  of  instructor. 

An  economic  study  of  livestock  marketing  with  emphasis  on  functions  of  market- 
ing, prices,  regulations,  and  the  institutions  that  implement  the  marketing  of  live- 
stock. 

408.  ECONOMICS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  LABOR  UTILIZATION.  Prereq: 
Agricultural  Economics  210  and  two  senior  division  courses  in  Economics  or  Agri- 
cultural Economics.  Work  simplification  for  agricultural  firms  including  the  prin- 
ciples and  techniques  for  improving  layout,  materials  handling,  work  methods, 
job  instruction,  working  conditions,  crew  organization  and  management. 

421.  AGRICULTURAL  ADJUSTMENTS  AND  RESOURCE  DEVELOP- 
MENT. Prereq:  Agricultural  Economics  300  or  equivalent  and  two  senior 
division  courses  in  agricultural  economics  or  economics. 

The  application  of  fundamental  economic  principles  in  determining  efficient 
adjustments  in  agricultural  resource  use  consistent  with  economic  growth,  and 
changing  technology  and  economic  conditions. 

458.  INTERMEDIATE  ECONOMIC  PRINCIPLES.  Prereq:  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics 300,  Mathematics  100,  Economics  312  or  equivalent  and  senior  stand- 
ing. 
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The  principles  of  competitive  and  imperfect  markets  in  the  allocation  of  con- 
sumer goods  and  inputs  of  factors  of  production  in  a  stable,  free  enterprise 
economy. 

467.  AGRICULTURAL  PRICES.  Prereq:  Agricultural  Economics  300  and  two 
senior  division  courses  in  economic  or  agricultural  economics.  The  integrated  use 
of  price  theory  and  statistical  techniques  to  analyze  the  behavior  of  prices,  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  prices  of  agricultural  commodities. 

469.  AGRICULTURAL  FINANCE.  Prereq:  Agricultural  Economics  300,  two 
senior  division  courses  in  economics  or  agricultural  economics,  and  consent 
of  the  instructor. 

A  study  of  financial  problems  of  agricultural  businesses  including  budgetary 
analysis  of  financial  requirements;  financial  statements;  sources,  costs  and 
management  of  funds;  risk  reduction. 

471.    RESOURCE   ANALYSIS   OF   AGRICULTURAL   BUSINESSES.    Prereq: 
Agricultural  Economics  300  and  304  or  equivalent  and  consent  of  instructor. 
The  relationship  of  inputs  and  outputs  between  agriculture  and  agricultural 
businesses;    analysis   of   factors   affecting   development   and   economic  growth 
in  developing  areas. 

480.  WATER  RESOURCE  ECONOMICS.  Prereq:  Agricultural  Economics  300 
and  302.  Economic  aspects  of  the  use,  supply,  development  and  management  of 
water  resources;  emphases  on  river  basin  and  project  planning,  benefit-cost  anal- 
yses, water  demands,  and  multiple  use  management  of  water  resources. 

502.  MANAGEMENT  IN  AGRICULTURE.  Prereq:  Agricultural  Economics  300 
and  301  or  equivalent.  A  study  of  the  principles  used  in  making  management 
decisions  and  the  application  of  these  principles  in  agriculture. 

Courses  in  the  College  of  Education  with  Major 
in  Agricultural  Education  (EAG) 

304.    EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  (EPY) 

Application  of  psychology  to  problems  of  child  growth  and  development,  learn- 
ing, motivation,  measurements,  personality  adjustment  and  mental  hygiene, 
and  individual  differences. 

335.  CURRICULUM  PLANNING.  Prereq:  EPY  304  or  305  and  consent  of 
instructor. 

Determining  curriculum  content  and  planning  instructional  programs  in 
vocational  agriculture  for  high  school  and  adult  groups  based  upon  their  needs 
and  interests.  Directed  observation  in  selected  schools. 

336.  TEACHING  PROCEDURES.  Prereq:  EPY  304  or  305,  EAG  335  and  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

Study  and  evaluation  of  teaching  procedures  and  techniques  which  might  be 
used  in  teaching  vocational  agriculture  to  high  school  and  adult  groups. 
Directed  observation  and  planning  for  student  teaching. 

346,  STUDENT  TEACHING.  15  hours.  Prereq:  EPY  304  or  305,  EAG  335  and  336. 

347,  Prospective  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  are  placed  as  student  teachers  in 

348,  carefully  selected  schools  of  the  state  for  an  entire  quarter.  During  this  period 
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they  are  carefully  supervised  in  dealing  with  the  problems  of  teaching  voca- 
tional agriculture. 
349.    SEMINAR   IN  EDUCATION.   3   hours.   Prereq:    Student   teaching. 

A  seminar  dealing  with  problems  emerging  from  experiences  in  apprentice 
teaching.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the  planning  of  school  programs  and 
the  place  and  responsibility  of  the  teacher  in  the  school. 

400.  SPECIAL  PROBLEM.  5  hours.  Prereq:  Departmental  enrollment.  Specialized 
training  appropriate  to  the  needs  of  the  individual,  involving  intensive  library 
investigation  or  the  collection  and  analysis  of  data  pertinent  to  a  given  problem. 

505.    PROBLEMS  OF  TEACHING. 

Instructional  procedures  and  evaluation  of  teaching  in  terms  of  pupil  growth. 

546,  Internship  in  Agricultural  Education — Prereq:   EAG  346-347-348  and  consent 

547,  of  instructor. 

548,  Selected  students  will  be  permitted  to  participate  in  selected  on-going  educational 
programs  involving  specific  types  of  experiences  consistent  with  the  student's 
vocational  objective. 

Agricultural  Extension  (AET) 

313.  AGRICULTURAL  EXTENSION  ORGANIZATION  AND  PROCE- 
DURES. Prereq:  Two  or  more  senior  division  courses. 

Philosophy,  procedures,  and  practices  of  Cooperative  Extension  Service  work  in 
agriculture  and  home  economics;  organization,  administration,  and  financing;  re- 
lationships with  cooperating  and  related  organizations  and  agencies;  qualifications, 
duties,  and  responsibilities  of  Cooperative  Extension  Service  workers. 

314.  AGRICULTURAL  EXTENSION  SERVICE  PROGRAMS.  Prereq:  Agri- 
cultural Extension  313. 

Scope  and  nature  of  Cooperative  Extension  Service  programs  at  national,  state, 
and  county  levels;  emphasis  upon  techniques,  policies,  and  procedures  for  devel- 
oping Cooperative  Extension  Service  programs  as  basis  for  work  of  county  agents 
and  county  extension  home  economists;  activities  involved  in  carrying  out  pro- 
grams; evaluation  of  efforts  and  results  obtained. 

401.  (AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS)  RURAL  ORGANIZATIONS.  Prereq: 
Agricultural  Economics  210,  Political  Science  101,  and  two  senior  division 
courses  in  agricultural  economics  or  economics. 

History  of  agricultural  organizations;  study  of  selected  rural  agencies  and  or- 
ganizations; and  a  study  of  the  relationship  between  organizations  of  rural 
people  and  their  economic  well  being. 

501.  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  IN  EXTENSION  WORK.  3  hours. 

The  role  of  public  relations  in  educational  and  governmental  institutions;  devel- 
opment of  a  public  relations  program  for  Cooperative  Extension  Work ;  enumera- 
ting and  describing  the  specific  "Publics"  to  which  the  institution  has  responsi- 
bility. 

502.  FAMILY  PROBLEMS  IN  LIVING  AND  FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT. 
2  hours. 
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A  study  of  the  economy  in  which  the  American  family  lives;  incomes,  expen- 
ditures, security  savings;  legal  facts  relating  to  financial  planning;  improvement 
of  money  management  in  the  home. 

503.  EFFECTIVE  USE  OF  INFORMATION  MEDIA  IN  EXTENSION 
WORK.  2  hours. 

An  analysis  and  application  of  the  principles  of  human  behavior  that  have  a 
directed  bearing  on  extension  instruction.  Consideration  is  given  to  relevant  con- 
tribution from  the  fields  of  educational,  industrial,  business  and  social  psy- 
chology. 

504.  PRINCIPLES  AND  PROCEDURES  IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  4-H 
CLUB  WORK.  3  hours. 

The  principles  and  procedures  in  planning  and  conducting  4-H  Club  programs 
and  activities;  selecting  projects;  selecting,  training,  and  using  volunteer  leaders; 
working  with  and  through  organizations. 

505.  COMMUNICATION  IN  EXTENSION  WORK.  2  hours. 

The  use  of  communications  media  in  Cooperative  Extension  work  with  special 
emphasis  on  radio  and  television. 

506.  ADMINISTRATION  AND  SUPERVISION  IN  EXTENSION.  3  hours. 
The  principles  of  administration  and  supervision  and  their  application  to  the 
Cooperative  Extension  Service. 

509.    EXTENSION  EVALUATION.  3  hours. 

Techniques  of  evaluating  effectiveness  of  programs,  methods,  educational 
activities  and  personnel  of  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  clarifying  objectives,  sampling  procedures,  analysis,  interpretation, 
presentation  and  use  of  data. 

707.  PROGRAM  BUILDING  IN  EXTENSION. 

A  study  of  the  basic  problems,  principles  and  procedures  involved  in  program 
development  in  cooperative  extension  work. 

708.  AGRICULTURAL  EXTENSION  ADMINISTRATION. 

A  seminar  in  the  organization,  administration,  operation,  and  evaluation  of 
the  Cooperative  Extension  Service  and  its  educational  programs. 


Agronomy  (AGY) 


101 .    FIELD  CROP  PRODUCTION.  3  hours. 

A  general  survey  of  the  principles  involved  in  the  economical  production  of  the 
more  commonly  grown  field  and  forage  crops.  Laboratory  exercises  will  include 
plant  and  seed  identification  in  the  field  and  laboratory. 

210.    PRINCIPLES  OF  SOILS.  Prereq:  Chemistry  121-122. 

Soil  formation;  physical,  chemical,  and  biological  properties  of  soils;  com- 
mercial fertilizers,  lime  and  organic  matter;  and  soil  management  practices, 
with  particular  reference  to  cultivated  soils. 

321.    FORAGE  AND  PASTURE  CROPS.  Prereq:  Agronomy  101,  210,  and  Botany 
122. 

Study  of  the  adaptation,  requirements,  and  culture  of  the  important  grasses 
and  legumes  and  their  use  as  pasture,  hay,  silage,  and  soilage. 
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324.  WEED  IDENTIFICATION  AND  CONTROL.  Prereq:  Agronomy  101  and 
Botany  205. 

Seed  laws,  certification  and  testing.  Importance,  behavior  and  dissemenation  of 
weeds.  Basic  principles  and  recent  advances  in  weed  control.  Identification  of 
weed  plants  and  weed  seed. 

333.    CROP  SCIENCE.  Prereq:  Agronomy  101,  Botany  1 1 1  or  121. 

Areas  to  be  discussed  are  classification  of  plants  as  to  agronomic  growth, 
method  of  reproduction,  use,  botanical  origin,  gene  centers  and  developmental 
routes.  Geographic  distribution  and  economic  use  will  be  treated. 

356.    FERTILIZERS.  Prereq:  Agronomy  210. 

Sources,  manufacture,  and  uses  of  commercial  fertilizers,  and  the  principles 
involved  in  the  application  of  fertilizers  to  crops.  Plant  nutrient  deficiency 
symptoms  and  means  of  correcting  these  deficiencies. 

359.  (GENETICS)  GENETICS  LABORATORY.  2  hours.  Prereq:  Genetics  358  or 
equivalent. 

Experiments  and  demonstrations  which  utilize  plants,  animals,  and  micro- 
organisms at  all  levels  of  organization-population,  individual,  cellular,  and  bio- 
chemical— to  elucidate  the  basic  principles  of  genetics. 

369.  (HORTICULTURE)  MANAGEMENT  OF  TURF.  Prereq:  One  course  in 
botany  and  permission  of  instructor. 

A  study  of  turf  grasses  and  growth  requirements.  The  various  operations, 
equipment,  materials,  and  work  program  for  the  proper  and  efficient  main- 
tenance and  management  of  turf  for  golf  courses  and  other  specific  uses. 

399.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  AGRONOMY.  Prereq:  Ten  hours  in  Agronomy 
courses  300  or  higher  and  permission  of  the  instructor.  Research  on  Agronomic 
problems  conducted  in  laboratory,  field  or  library,  report  required,  directed  by 
Agronomy  staff. 

401.  SEED  TECHNOLOGY.  Prereq:  Agronomy  324,  Chemistry  261  and  Botany 
380,  or  equivalent. 

Seed  and  seedling  structure;  viability  and  vigor  of  seed;  physiology  of  germina- 
tion; dormancy:  hard  seeds;  moisture  determination;  storage  and  longevity 
sampling. 

423.  (STATISTICS  421)  PRINCIPLES  OF  EXPERIMENTAL  METHODS. 
Prereq:   Agronomy  321  and  356,  or  equivalent. 

Principles  and  practices  in  plant  and  animal  research  with  special  reference 
to  the  design  and  mechanical  procedure  with  experimental  plots.  The  appli- 
cations of  statistical  methods  to  laboratory  and  field  results  are  emphasized. 

425.  PASTURE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  MANAGEMENT.  Prereq:  Agronomy 
321  and  356,  or  equivalent. 

Fundamental  principles  of  growth  and  production  of  pasture  plants  and  mix- 
tures; type  of  pastures  and  pasture  vegetation;  principles  of  establishment  and 
management  for  economical  production  and  soil  conservation. 

427  a-b-c.    AGRONOMY  SEMINAR.  1  hour  each. 

Topics  relating  to  crops  and  soils  to  be  discussed,  including  literature  review 
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and  results  pertaining  to  local  experimental  work.  Required  of  senior  students. 

433.  ADVANCED  CROP  PRODUCTION.   Prereq:    Agronomy  333. 
Description  of  the  basic  principles  involved  in  economic  production  of  cereal, 
fiber,  food  and  drug  crops. 

434.  PRINCIPLES  OF  CHEMICAL  WEED  CONTROL.  Prereq:  Chemistry  261. 
Chemistry  of  herbicides  and  mode  of  action  of  important  weed  control  chemicals. 

454.    SOIL    MORPHOLOGY    AND    CLASSIFICATION.    Prereq:     Two    senior 
division  courses  in  agronomy  or  equivalent. 

Morphological  characteristics  of  soils,  factors  influencing  these  characteristics  and 
classification  of  soils  of  the  U.  S.  Several  full-day  field  trips  will  be  required  at 
the  student's  expense.  (Total  cost  about  $25) 

458.  LAND  USE  AND  SOIL  CONSERVATION.  Prereq:  Agronomy  321  and  356, 
or  equivalent. 

The  application  of  soil  management  to  farm  planning  and  soil  conservation. 

459.  SOIL  FERTILITY.  Prereq:   Agronomy  356  and  458,  or  equivalent. 

Soil  conditions  affecting  availability  of  plant  nutrients,  methods  of  determining 
soil  fertility  and  deficiency  of  plant  nutrients  in  soils. 

460.  SOIL  PHYSICS.   Prereq:    Agronomy  210  and  Chemistry  280,  or  equivalent. 
Physical  properties,  moisture  relations,  and  methods  of  physical  analysis  of  soils. 

461.  (MICROBIOLOGY)   SOIL  MICROBIOLOGY.  Prereq:  Agronomy  458  and 
Microbiology  350  or  equivalent. 

Study  of  characteristics  and  activities  of  microorganisms  inhabiting  the  soil. 


Animal  Science  (AS) 


101.    INTRODUCTORY  ANIMAL  SCIENCE.  3  hours. 

A  study  of  basic  facts,  principles,  and  terminology  pertaining  to  beef  cattle, 
sheep,  swine,  horses  and  mules. 

350.    TYPES,  BREEDS,  CLASSES,  AND  GRADES  OF  LIVESTOCK.  3  hours. 

Prereq:  Animal  Science  101. 

A  study  of  the  characteristics  of  the  different  types,  breeds,  classes,  and  grades 

of  meat  animals. 
356.1,    1  hour  each.  FITTING  AND  SHOWING  BEEF  CATTLE,  SHEEP,  AND 

356.3,  SWINE,  (respectively).  Prereq:  Animal  Science  101. 

356.4.  A  laboratory  course  designed  to  train  students  in  the  proper  fitting  and  show- 
ing of  the  various  breeds  and  classes  of  beef  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  for  show 
or  sale. 

358.    (DAIRY    SCIENCE,     POULTRY    SCIENCE)     FUNDAMENTALS     OF 
ANIMAL  NUTRITION.  Prereq:   Chemistry  261  or  340. 
A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  animal  nutrition. 

360.  BEEF  CATTLE  PRODUCTION.  Prereq.  Animal  Science  372,  373,  or  per- 
mission of  instructor. 

A  study  of  the  breeding,  feeding,  and  management  of  beef  cattle. 

361.  SWINE  PRODUCTION.  Prereq:  Animal  Science  372,  373,  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

A  study  of  the  breeding,  feeding,  and  management  of  swine. 
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363.    HORSE  PRODUCTION.  Prereq:   Animal  Science  372,  373  or  permission  of 
instructor. 
A  study  of  the  breeding,  feeding  and  management  of  horses. 

366.  LIVESTOCK  JUDGING  AND  SELECTION.  3  hours.  Prereq:  Animal 
Science  350  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

A  course  which  deals  with  the  selection  of  livestock  for  the  breeding  herd  and 
for  slaughter.  From  the  students  in  this  course  will  be  chosen  the  team  to 
represent  the  University  in  the  Annual  Spring  Intercollegiate  Livestock  Judg- 
ing Contests. 

372.  ANIMAL  BREEDING.  Prereq:  Animal  Science  101  and  Genetics  358. 

A  study  of  the  basic  principles  of  genetics  as  related  to  the  breeding  and  improve- 
ment of  farm  animals. 

373.  FEEDS  AND  FEEDING.  Prereq:  Animal  Science  101  and  Chemistry  261, 
or  permission  of  instructor. 

A  study  of  the  composition  and  properties  of  the  important  feed  stuffs  and 
their  use  in  the  feeding  of  farm  livestock. 

376.  ADVANCED  LIVESTOCK  JUDGING  AND  SELECTION.  3  hours.  Prereq: 
Animal  Science  366  or  permission  of  instructor. 

A  continuation  of  Animal  Science  366.  From  the  students  in  this  course  will 
be  chosen  the  team  to  represent  the  University  in  the  Annual  Fall  Intercol- 
legiate Livestock  Judging  Contests. 

402.  ADVANCED  ANIMAL  NUTRITION.  Prereq:  Animal  Science  358,  Vet- 
erinary Physiology  310,  or  equivalent. 

A  study  of  the  chemical  composition  and  the  physical  and  chemical  proper- 
ties of  feeds  and  feed  nutrients;  the  digestion,  absorption  and  metabolism  of  the 
nutrients;  factors  affecting  nutrient  utilization;  the  functions  of  the  different 
nutrients;  the  nutrient  requirements  of  farm  animals;  the  effects  of  nutrient 
deficiencies  and  how  to  correct  and  prevent  them. 

404.  THE  GENETIC  IMPROVEMENT  OF  FARM  ANIMALS.  Prereq:  Animal 
Science  372  or  equivalent  and  one  other  senior  division  course  in  animal  science 
or  closely  related  field. 

The  development  of  practical  and  genetically  sound  programs  involving  the 
study  and  application  of  genetic  principles  underlying  selection,  systems  of 
mating  and  performance  testing. 

405.  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  REPRODUCTION  IN  FARM  ANIMALS.  Prereq: 
Animal  Science  372  or  equivalent.  Veterinary  Physiology  310,  and  at  least 
one  other  senior  division  course  in  animal  science  or  closely  related  field. 

A  study  of  the  physiology  of  reproduction  of  farm  animals,  including  the 
advanced  aspects  of  the  technological  control  of  the  reproductive  processes. 

573.  ADVANCED  LIVESTOCK  FEEDING.  Prereq:  Animal  Science  373  or  per- 
mission of  the  instructor.  Limited  to  candidates  for  advanced  degrees  in  edu- 
cation or  agricultural  extension.  An  advanced  course  designed  to  provide  current 
information  relative  to  recent  developments  in  the  field  of  animal  nutrition  and 
their  impact  on  livestock  feeding,  as  well  as  the  scientific  principles  on  which  they 
are  based. 
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Botany 

See  Botany  listings  under  Arts  and  Sciences,  Page  308. 
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103.    ELEMENTS  OF  DAIRYING.  3  hours. 

An  elementary  course  in  dairying,  dealing  with  the  following  general  subjects: 
relation  of  dairying  to  agriculture ;  care  and  handling  of  milk  on  the  farm ;  milk 
secretion;  feeding,  breeding,  judging,  and  selection  of  dairy  cattle. 

301,  DAIRY  SEMINAR.   1  hour  each. 

302,  Topical  discussion  of  current  problems  and  scientific  work  in  dairying. 
303. 

350.    DAIRY  CHEMISTRY.  Prereq:   Chemistry  121-122. 

A  basic  study  of  the  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  milk;  analysis  of  milk 
and  milk  products  according  to  standard  methods;  functions  and  operation  of 
a  dairy  control  laboratory. 

356.5.    DAIRY  CATTLE  FITTING  AND  SHOWING.  1  hour. 

Credit  will  be  given  for  preparation  of  animal  and  showing  the  animal  in  the 
Little  International  Livestock  Show. 

358.    FUNDAMENTALS    OF    ANIMAL    NUTRITION.    Prereq:    Zoology    226, 
Chemistry  261. 
A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  animal  nutrition. 

379.  DAIRY  HERD  OPERATIONS.  Prereq:  Dairy  Science  103,  Animal  Science 
373. 

All  phases  of  dairy  herd  management  with  special  emphasis  on  the  following: 
herd  appraisal,  auction  sales;  classification,  health  programs;  applications  for 
registry  and  health  certificates;  intra-  and  inter-state  shipments  of  animals; 
dairy  farm  plans  and  practices. 

380.  DAIRY  CATTLE  JUDGING.  3  hours. 

A  course  planned  to  offer  instruction  in  the  judging  of  dairy  cattle  according 
to  type  and  conformation. 

385.    DAIRY  PRODUCTS  JUDGING  AND  GRADING.  3  hours. 
Scoring  and  grading  of  milk,  butter,  ice  cream,  and  cheese. 

389.  (MICROBIOLOGY)  DAIRY  MICROBIOLOGY.  Prereq:  Bacteriology  350. 
Determination  of  numbers  and  types  of  bacteria;  use  of  microorganisms  in  the 
manufacture  of  dairy  products;  study  of  milk  fermentations  and  disease-pro- 
ducing organisms  applicable  to  milk. 

390.  DAIRY  CATTLE  BREEDING.  Prereq:   Genetics  358. 

A  study  of  factors  involved  in  improving  the  genotype  and  phenotype  of  dairy 
cattle.  Mating  systems  and  techniques,  production  testing,  type  classification 
sire  proofs  and  pedigrees.  Application  of  genetics,  anatomy,  endocrinology, 
and  physiology  to  improvement  of  dairy  cattle. 
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392.  DAIRY  CATTLE  NUTRITION.  Prereq:  Animal  Science  373,  Chemistry  261. 
The  application  of  fundamental  knowledge  of  nutrition,  physiology,  environ- 
ment, and  economics  in  the  feeding  and  management  of  the  dairy  herd. 

394.  MARKET  MILK  AND  RELATED  PRODUCTS. 

The  sanitary  and  legal  requirements  for  producing,  handling  and  processing 
milk  and  related  products;  approved  production  methods:  quality  tests; 
processing  operations;  plant  sanitation  and  efficiency. 

395.  DAIRY  PLANT  MANAGEMENT. 

Fundamental  principles  of  business  and  factory  management  practices  as  used 
in  the  dairy  industry.  Problems  of  personnel  management,  production  methods, 
quality  control,  merchandising,  dairy  plant  design  and  construction,  records 
and  business  methods  involved  in  dairy  plant  operations. 

399.    ICE  CREAM  MAKING.  Prereq:   Dairy  Science  350. 

Basic  principles  of  ice  cream  mix  composition,  standardization,  flavoring,  stabil- 
ization, processing,  freezing,  merchandising,  and  storage  of  ice  cream,  sherbets, 
ices,  and  soft-serve  dairy  products. 

411.  MICROBIOLOGY  FOR  SANITARIANS.  Prerequisite:  Dairy  Microbiology 
389. 

Study  of  microorganisms  in  fluid  milk  and  milk  products,  their  relation  to  spoil- 
age and  epidemiology.  Inspection  and  enforcement  procedures. 

412.  MICROBIOLOGY  OF  FERMENTED  DAIRY  FOODS.  Prerequisite:  Dairy 
Microbiology  389. 

Study  of  microorganisms  utilized  in  manufacture  of  cheese,  cultured  milks,  sour 
cream,  and  other  dairy  products.  Defects  caused  by  microorganisms  and  bacterio- 
phages. Flavor  development. 

491.    ARTIFICIAL  INSEMINATION.  2  hours.  Prereq:  Veterinary  Medicine  310, 
Dairy  Science  379,  390,  or  Animal  Science  405  or  equivalent. 
A  study  of  the  techniques  involved  in  artificial  insemination  of  farm  animals 
with  major  emphasis  placed  on  dairy  cattle.  The  principles  involved  in  semen 
production,  collection,  evaluation  and  use  for  insemination  will  be  discussed. 

493.  MILK  SECRETION.  3  hours.  Prereq:  Veterinary  Medicine  310,  Dairy  Sci- 
ence 379,  390,  or  equivalent. 

The  application  of  certain  fundamentals  of  anatomy,  biochemistry,  and 
physiology  to  a  study  of  milk  secretion.  The  relationship  of  various  farm 
practices  to  maximum  milk  yields  will  be  discussed  from  the  fundamental 
standpoint. 


Entomology 

See  Entomology  listings  under  Arts  and  Sciences,  Page  323. 
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Food  Science  (FS) 

200.    INTRODUCTION  TO  FOOD  SCIENCE.  Three  lectures. 

Historical  and  philosophical  aspects  of  food  processing  and  its  relationship  to 
public  health,  nutritive  value,  quality  of  the  finished  product,  and  governmental 
regulations.  Consideration  of  basic  facts,  principles  and  terminology  pertaining  to 
most  foods  and  food  processes. 

315.  FOOD  SCIENCE  SEMINAR.  Prereq:  Any  two  senior  division  courses  in  Food 
Science.  1  hr.  each  quarter;  maximum  of  3  hours. 

A  discussion  course,  required  of  all  students  majoring  in  the  Department  in  which 
journal  articles  from  basic  and  applied  fields  of  science  are  assigned,  presented, 
and  discussed. 

365.    MEAT  CUTTING.  One  lecture  and  three  3-hour  laboratories. 

Designed  to  teach  basic  information  concerning  meat  quality  and  skills  in 
cutting  beef,  pork,  lamb,  and  poultry  products. 

367.  FOOD  INDUSTRIES  SURVEY.  Prereq:  Food  Science  200,  409  or  equiv- 
alent. Five  lectures  or  field  trips. 

This  course  includes  the  study  of  the  sources  of  raw  materials,  the  processing, 
storage,  and  handling  of  such  processed  foods  as  sugar,  flour,  salt,  and  spices: 
and  the  problems  involved  in  the  production  of  these  products. 

368.  MEAT  PROCESSING.  Prereq:  Microbiology  350.  Three  lectures  and  two 
2-hour  laboratories. 

This  course  includes  instruction  in  slaughtering,  skinning,  dressing  of  pork  and 
beef;  grading,  meat  processing;  utilization  of  inedibles;  curing  of  beef  and  pork; 
smoking,  packaging,  and  storing  of  cured  pork  products. 

386.  (POULTRY)   POULTRY  MARKET  PRODUCTS  TECHNOLOGY. 

Prereq:  Poultry  160  or  Food  Science  200  or  equivalent.  Four  lectures  and 
one  2-hour  laboratory. 

Methods  of  processing  shell,  fluid  and  dried  eggs,  live  and  dressed  poultry,  and 
packaging  and  marketing  of  poultry  products. 

395.  (MICROBIOLOGY)  MICROBIOLOGY  OF  FOODS.  Two  lectures  and 
three  2-hour  laboratories.   Prereq:    Microbiology  350. 

Microorganisms  in  natural  and  processed  foods;  their  origin,  nature,  and  effects 
on  foods;  enumeration;  relations  to  health. 

409.  COMMUNITY  AND  HOME  FOOD  PRESERVATION.  Prereq:  Micro- 
biology 350  and  Chemistry  340  or  equivalent.  Three  lectures  and  two  2-hour 
laboratories. 

The  principles  of  food  preservation  will  be  studied  with  reference  to  present 
practices  and  possible  improved  practices.  The  effect  of  various  methods  of  food 
preservation  will  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  public  health,  food  spoilage,  food  quali- 
ty, and  the  nutritional  value  of  the  foods. 

411.  FOOD  ENGINEERING  FUNDAMENTALS.  Prerequisite:  Microbiology  350, 
Food  Science  200  or  409,  and  Chemistry  340  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  Three 
lectures  and  two  3-hour  laboratories. 

Mass  and  energy  balance,  fluid  flow,  heat  transfer,  and  refrigeration  in  food 
plant  operations.  The  course  will  cover  the  theory,  calculations  and  design  prac- 
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tices,  and  equipment  used  on  these  operations,  as  well  as  the  physical,  chemical, 
and  microbial  changes  that  can  occur  in  foods  in  processes  employing  these  opera- 
tions. 

412.  FOOD  ENGINEERING  FUNDAMENTALS.  Prerequisite:  Microbiology  350, 
Food  Science  200  or  409,  Food  Science  411,  and  Chemistry  340.  Three  lec- 
tures and  two  3-hour  laboratories.  Continuation  of  FS  411.  Covers  phase  equili- 
brana  in  foods,  evaporation  de-aeration,  drying,  filtration,  size  reduction,  mechan- 
ical separation  processes,  agglomeration,  and  process  control. 

414.    FOOD    CHEMISTRY.    Prerequisite:     Microbiology    350,    Chemistry,    Food 
Science  200  or  409.  Three  lectures  and  two  3-hour  laboratories. 
A  study  of  the  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  foods. 
A  study  of  the  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  foods- 

421.  ENVIRONMENTAL  MICROBIOLOGY.  Prerequisite:   Microbiology  350. 
Two  lectures  and  three  2-hour  laboratories. 

The  role  of  environment  on  the  growth  and  metabolism  of  organisms  will  be  dis- 
cussed. Agents  used  to  retard,  inhibit,  or  stimulate  bacteria  will  be  presented  and 
their  mode  of  action  studied.  Dynamics  of  the  physical,  physiological  and  chemi- 
cal factors  affecting  bacteria  and  their  resistance  to  antimicrobial  agents  will  be 
discussed.  Isolation  of  anaerobes,  enumeration  and  factors  affecting  sporogenesis, 
dormancy  and  spore  germination  will  be  examined. 

422.  INSTRUMENTAL  METHODS  OF  FOOD  ANALYSIS.  Prereq:   Food  Sci- 
ence 414.  Two  lectures  and  two  3-hour  laboratory  periods  per  week. 
Polarographic,  spectrophotometric,  colorimetric,  gas  chromatographic,  and  po- 
tentiometric  methods  of  analysis  as  applied  to  food  will  be  studied.  Emphasis  will 
be  placed  upon  correlation  and  interpretation  of  results. 

423.  FOOD  PACKAGING.  Prerequisite:  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  Two  lec- 
tures and  three  2-hour  laboratories. 

A  study  of  the  physical,  chemical,  microbiological,  and  economic  problems  re- 
lated to  food  packaging.  Characteristics  and  uses  of  metal,  glass,  paper  and 
flexible  film  packaging  materials  and  containers.  Methods  of  testing  packages  and 
packaging  materials  for  performance  such  as  physical  strength,  water  vapor  and 
organic  vapor  permeability  and  transmission,  greaseproofness,  and  humidity 
equilibria  of  foods. 

424.  ADVANCED  SCIENCE  OF  MEAT,  FISH  AND  POULTRY  PROCESSING. 
Prerequisite:  Food  Science  411,  414,  and  395.  Three  lectures  and  three  2-hour 
laboratories. 

Advanced  theoretical  and  applied  concepts  relating  to  physical,  chemical,  enzy- 
matic, and  microbial  changes  occurring  in  meat,  fish  and  poultry  products  during 
processing.  These  will  be  studied  with  particular  reference  to  canning,  curing, 
freezing,  refrigeration,  spoilage  of  fresh  and  processed  flesh  products,  and  the  use 
and  development  of  by-products. 

Horticulture  (HOR) 

101.    GENERAL  HORTICULTURE. 

A  survey  of  horticulture  with  discussions  of  the  principles  and  practices  used 
in  the  production  of  vegetables,  fruits,  flowers,  and  ornamentals.  Primarily  for 
non-horticultural  majors. 
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201.    GROWING  PLANTS  IN  THE  HOUSE  AND  GARDEN. 

A  course  designed  for  all  potential  gardeners  and  home  owners;  emphasizing  the 
practices  needed  to  successfully  grow  and  maintain  shrubs,  flowers,  and  grass  for 
year-around  home  beauty. 
308.    PRINCIPLES  OF  HORTICULTURE.  Prereq:  Botany  323,  380. 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  plant  growth  as  they  are  applied  to  the  production 
of  horticultural  crop  plants.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  effect  of  temperatures, 
light,  nutrients,  and  water  on  growth  and  development. 

310.  GREENHOUSE  MANAGEMENT. 

Emphasis  is  placed  upon  types  of  greenhouses  and  methods  of  construction; 
geographical  and  topographical  locations;  structural  materials;  heating;  equip- 
ment; plans;  estimates;  irrigation;  and  management. 

311.  FLORAL  DESIGN.  3  hours. 

Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  science,  art,  and  psychology  of  color;  line  and 
design;  floral  designs,  basket  and  bowl  arrangements;  church,  house,  hotel 
and  wedding  decorations  as  well  as  wedding  bouquets,  corsages  and  emblems. 

353.    SPRAYS,  DUSTS,  AND  FUMIGANTS  AND  THEIR  APPLICATIONS. 

Prereq:  Plant  Pathology  353  and  Entomology  374. 

Selection,  preparation,  and  application  of  sprays,  dusts,  and  fumigants  for  the 
control  of  insects,  diseases,  weeds,  and  other  pests  of  horticultural  crops. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  spraying  and  dusting  schedules. 

362.  PLANT  PROPAGATION.  Prereq:  Biology  101,  102. 

A  study  of  the  principles  and  practices  underlying  the  increase  in  plant  num- 
bers with  emphasis  primarily  on  the  anatomical  and  physiological  basis  for 
plant  reproduction  by  various  methods. 

363.  NURSERY  MANAGEMENT.    Prereq:    Permission  of  the  instructor. 

A  study  of  the  basic  fundamentals  underlying  the  location,  operation,  and 
management  of  both  retail  and  wholesale  nursery  establishments. 

368.  MANAGEMENT  OF  ORNAMENTALS.  Prereq:  One  course  in  botany  and 
permission  of  the  instructor. 

A  study  of  the  various  operations,  equipment,  materials,  and  work  programs 
necessary  for  the  proper  and  efficient  professional  maintenance  and  manage- 
ment of  ornamental  plantings. 

369.  MANAGEMENT  OF  TURF  I.  Prereq:  One  course  in  biology  and  permission 
of  the  instructor. 

A  study  of  turf  grasses  and  growth  requirements.  The  various  operations, 
equipment,  materials,  and  work  programs  for  the  proper  and  efficient  main- 
tenance and  management  of  turf  for  golf  courses  and  other  specific  uses. 

370.  ORNAMENTAL  SYSTEMATICS. 

A  laboratory  course  concerned  with  the  classification,  nomenclature,  and  identi- 
fication of  annuals,  perennials,  and  woody  plants  grown  in  nurseries,  gardens. 
and  other  Horticultural  plantings.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  identification,  charac- 
teristics, requirements  and  usefullness. 
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371.    MANAGEMENT  OF  TURF  II.  Prereq:  Management  of  Turf  I. 

A  continuation  of  Turf  Management  I  emphasizing  systematics,  overseeding, 
maintenance,  and  management  procedures  of  specialized  turf  areas. 

400.  HORTICULTURAL  SEMINAR.   1   hour. 

Open  to  all  students  in  related  fields.  Attendance  without  registration  for  credit 
is  permitted.  Papers  on  selected  topics  to  be  presented  by  advanced  students, 
faculty  members,  and  guest  speakers. 

401.  THE  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  FRUIT  PRODUCTION.  Prereq:  Botany  380 
and  Horticulture  308. 

This  course  deals  with  the  biological  and  chemical  principles  of  plant  life  as 
directly  applied  to  the  economic  production  of  fruit  crops. 

403.    THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  VEGETABLE  PRODUCTION.  Prereq:  Botany  380 
and  Horticulture  308. 

A  study  of  the  principles  and  practices  involved  in  the  production  of  vegetable 
crops.  The  literature  on  research  having  to  do  with  the  development  of  oleri- 
culture is  reviewed  and  studied  in  relation  to  current  problems. 

405.    FLORICULTURE.  Prereq:  Botany  380  and  Horticulture  308. 

Fundamental  principles  of  plant  growth  and  the  effects  of  environmental 
factors  such  as  temperature,  water,  air,  nutrients,  photoperiod  and  light  inten- 
sity as  they  are  related  to  cut  flowers  and  potted  plants  grown  under  glass. 

407,  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  HORTICULTURE.  2-5  hours  each.  Prereq:  Ten 

408.  hours  in  one  of  the  horticultural  concentrations  in  courses  numbered  300  or 
higher. 

For  the  advanced  undergraduate  student  who  wishes  to  gain  technical  experi- 
ence. Graduate  students  must  schedule  at  least  5  hours  a  quarter  and  undertake 
a  minor  research  problem. 

421.    POST   HARVEST   PHYSIOLOGY.    Prereq:    Two  senior  college  courses  in 
fruits  or  vegetables. 

Physiology  of  maturation  and  the  effects  of  temperature,  light,  bruising  and 
other  factors  on  ripening.  Also  the  relation  of  the  above  to  harvesting,  handling, 
preparation  for  market  and  storage  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 


Plant  Pathology  (PAT) 


353.    ELEMENTARY  PLANT  PATHOLOGY.  Three  lectures  and  two  laboratory 
periods.  Prereq:  Biology  101,  102. 
An  introduction  to  the  study  of  disease  in  plants. 

356.    CROP  DISEASES.  Three  lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods.  Prereq:   Plant 
Pathology  353. 

Principles  of  disease  diagnosis  and  control  and   their  application  in   the  pro- 
duction of  held  and  horticultural  crops. 

383.     (FORESTRY)    FOREST   PATHOLOGY.   One   lecture  and   two  laboratory 
periods.  Prereq:  Biology  101,  102. 
An  introduction  to  diseases  of  forest  trees;  identification  and  control. 
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399.    SPECIAL  PROBLEMS.  2-5  hours.  Prereq:  Appropriate  basic  courses. 

Introduction  to  research  or  intensive  study  in  special  area  of  plant  pathology, 
forest  pathology,  mycology,  nematology,  virology,  bacteriology,  or  physiology. 

415  a-b-c.    PLANT  PATHOLOGY  SEMINAR.   1  hour  each. 
Discussion  of  selected  topics  in  plant  pathology. 

420.    MYCOLOGY.   Three   lectures  and   two   laboratory  periods.    Prereq:    Biology 
101,  102. 
An  introduction  to  the  biology  of  the  fungi,  including  a  survey  of  all  classes. 

423.    VIROLOGY.  5  hours.  Prereq:   Plant  Pathology  353. 

The  nature  of  plant  viruses,  their  identification,  host  relations,  transmission, 
purification,  serology,  and  control. 

425.  PLANT  NEMATOLOGY.  Prereq:  Plant  Pathology  353  or  383. 
Morphology  and   taxonomy  of  plant  parasitic   nematodes,   with  emphasis   on 
characters  used  in  identification. 

426.  NEMATODE  DISEASES  OF  PLANTS.  Prereq:  Plant  Pathology  425. 
425. 

Diseases  of  crop  plants  caused  by  nematodes:   hosts,  symptoms,  economic  im- 
portance, distribution,  pathogenesis,  and  control. 

428.  DIAGNOSIS  AND  CONTROL  OF  PLANT  DISEASES.  Prereq:  Plant  Path- 
ology 353  or  equivalent. 

Development  of  fundamental  and  practical  knowledge  for  identification  and  con- 
trol of  plant  diseases. 

429.  BACTERIAL  PLANT  PATHOGENS.  Prereq:  Microbiology  350  or  equivalent. 
The  plant  pathogenic  bacteria,  their  isolation,  identification,  inoculation,  and 
control. 


Plant  Genetics  (GEN) 


358.  PRINCIPLES  OF  GENETICS.  Five  lectures.   Prereq:    Biology  101,   102. 
Introduction    to    the    principles   of   heredity   and    variation    as    related    to   all 
organisms. 

359.  (AGRONOMY)  GENETICS  LABORATORY.  1  hour.  Prereq  or  Coreq: 
GEN  358 

Experiments  and  demonstrations  which  utilize  plants,  animals,  and  microorgan- 
isms to  elucidate  the  basic  principles  of  genetics  at  all  levels  of  organization: 
population,  individual,  cellular,  and  biochemical. 

401.  PLANT  GENETICS.  Four  lectures  and  one  laboratory  period.  Prereq:   Plant 
Genetics  358. 

Advanced  genetic  principles  from  coding  to  the  genetics  of  sterility  and  disease 
resistance,  cytoplasmic  inheritance,  polyploidy,  apomixis,  and  mutations. 

402.  PLANT  BREEDING.  Four  lectures  and  one  laboratory  period.  Prereq:   Plant 
Genetics  358. 

Fundamental  methods  utilized  in  the  science  of  plant  breeding  and  the  im- 
portant role  that  breeding  plays  in  crop  and  tree  improvement. 
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404.  PHYSIOLOGICAL  GENETICS.  Four  lectures  and  one  laboratory  period. 
Prereq:  Plant  Genetics  35;:.  Chemistry  340  or  Biochemistry'  451  or  the  equiv- 
alent. 

The  biochemical  basis  of  heredity;  metabolic  pathways  and  mechanisms  of 
gene  action;  function  and  structure  of  the  gene,  mutations,  and  agents  of 
metabolic  control. 

415  a-b-c.    PLANT  GENETICS  SEMINAR.   1  hour  each. 

Discussion  of  selected  topics  in  plant  genetics  and  plant  breeding. 


Poultry  Science  (PS) 


160.    POULTRY  PRODUCTION.  3  hours. 

An  introductory  course  designed  to  provide  basic  information  in  poultry  science. 

358.    (ANIMAL  SCIENCE)    FUNDAMENTALS  OF  ANIMAL  NUTRITION. 

Prereq:  Chemistry  261  or  340. 

A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  animal  nutrition. 

371.  COMMERCIAL  POULTRY  MANAGEMENT.  Prereq:  Poultry  Science  160. 
A  detailed  study  of  the  management  practices  and  principles  used  in  the  busi- 
ness of  producing  eggs  and  poultry  meat.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  factors 
influencing  costs  and  returns  in  poultry  operations. 

372.  POULTRY  BREEDING.  Prereq:   Plant  Genetics  358. 

A  consideration  of  the  inheritance  of  morphological  and  physiological  char- 
acters. Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  development  of  criteria  for  selection  and  the 
development  of  genetically  sound  poultry  breeding  programs. 

373.  (VETERINARY  MEDICINE)  POULTRY  HEALTH.  Prereq:  Poultry  Sci- 
ence 160  and  Microbiology  350.  Offered  to  students  majoring  in  poultry  science 
and  others  that  are  qualified. 

A  study  of  common  infections,  parasitic  and  nutritional  diseases  of  poultry; 
their  causes,  diagnosis,  prevention,  and  control. 

375.    POULTRY  NUTRITION.  Prereq:  Poultry  Science  160,  358. 

The  application  of  the  principles  of  nutrition  to  the  avian  species.  A  study 
is  made  of  the  biochemical  aspects  of  the  individual  nutrients  and  their  supply 
in  terms  of  feedstuff's  and  practical  poultry  diets. 

379.  POULTRY  SEMINAR.  1  hour.  Prereq:  Poultry  Science  160. 

Open  to  all  students  in  related  fields.  Topical  discussion  of  current  problems 
and  papers  of  scientific  work  in  poultry  to  be  presented  by  the  students,  advance 
students,  faculty  members,  and  guest  speakers. 

380.  AVIAN  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY.  Prereq:  Biology  101,  102  or 
equivalent. 

A  lecture  and  laboratory  study  of  avian  systemic  anatomy  in  conjunction  with 
the  related  physiological  functions. 
382.    EMBRYOLOGY. 

Prereq:  Biology  101,  102  or  equivalent. 

A  basic  course  in  embryology  tracing  development  from  fertilization  through 

the  various  stages  of  differentiation. 
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386.    (FOOD  SCIENCE)  POULTRY  MARKET  PRODUCTS  TECHNOLOGY. 
Prereq:  Poultry  Science  160  or  Food  Science  300  or  equivalent. 
Methods  of  processing  shell,  fluid  and  dried  eggs,  live  and  dressed  poultry, 
and  packaging  and  marketing  of  poultry  products. 

393.  FEED  MANUFACTURING.  3  hours.  Prereq:  Poultry  Science  375  or  Ani- 
mal Science  373  or  Dairy  Science  392. 

A  survey  of  the  feed  manufacturing  industry;  feed  mill  design,  operation, 
finance,  and  organization ;  utility,  space,  and  labor  requirements. 

401.    AVIAN    PHYSIOLOGY.    Prereq:    Chemistry   261    or   340. 

A  study  of  the  physiology  of  circulation,  respiration,  digestion,  metabolism, 
and  the  nervous  system  of  the  fowl  with  emphasis  on  the  glands  of  internal 
secretion. 

403.    STUDIES  IN  POULTRY  NUTRITION.  Prereq:   Poultry  Science  375. 

A  study  of  the  scientific  literature  in  the  field  of  poultry  nutrition  designed 
to  bring  the  advanced  student  abreast  of  the  problems  of  current  interest  in 
this  field  with  special  emphasis  on  research  methods. 

405.  ADVANCED   POULTRY  BREEDING.   Prereq:    Poultry  Science  372. 
The   development   of   practical   poultry   breeding   programs.    A   study  of   the 
mode    of    inheritance    and    relative    heritability    of    various    characteristics    of 
economic    importance   and   criteria   for   effective   selection    toward    their   im- 
provement. 

406.  BIOLOGICAL  RESEARCH  LITERATURE  REVIEW.  2  hours. 
Specialized  library  and  laboratory  reference  tools  will  be  introduced  in  prepara- 
tion for  exhaustive  literature  review  in  a  restricted  area  of  biological  or  animal 
sciences. 

560.  ADVANCED  POULTRY  SCIENCE  AND  PRACTICE.  Prereq:  Permission  of 
instructor. 

An  advanced  course  designed  to  provide  current  information  on  poultry 
genetics  and  physiology,  nutrition,  environment,  market  products  technology, 
health  and  economics. 

Agricultural  Engineering  (AEN) 
COURSES  FOR  B.S.A.E.  STUDENTS 

109.  ENGINEERING  GRAPHICS.  Five  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Use  of  drawing 
instruments,  lettering,  orthographic  and  pictorial  drawing,  concepts  of  descriptive 
geometry,  and  working  drawings. 

120.  ENGINEERING  MATERIALS  AND  MANUFACTURING  PROCESSES.  2 
hours.  Two  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Prereq:  AEN  109. 

Structure  and  characteristics  of  metals,  woods,  and  plastics  as  engineering  ma- 
terials ;  process  principles  and  practices  for  manufacturing  products  made  of  these 
materials. 

121.  ENGINEERING  MEASUREMENTS.  2  hours.  Two  2-hour  laboratory  periods. 
A  study  and  evaluation  of  methods,  instruments  and  computations  related  to 
leveling,  taping,  direction  determination,  curve  layouts,  and  land  surveying. 
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122.    BASIC  INSTRUMENTATION.  1  hour.  One  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

Principles,  calibration  and  use  of  instruments  for  measurement  of  physical  varia- 
bles. 

300  A-F.     COOP  WORK  EXPERIENCE.  1-hour  each. 

Coordinated  and  planned  work  experience  with  cooperating  industries  or  agen- 
cies. One  hour  credit  for  each  work  quarter. 

325.  SOIL  AND  WATER  ENGINEERING.  One  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Prereq: 
Agricultural  Engineering  356. 

Engineering  analysis  and  design  of  soil,  water  and  plant  systems  for  erosion  and 
flood  control,  drainage,  and  irrigation. 

326.  ENGINEERING  HYDROLOGY.  2  hours.  Prereq:  Agricultural  Engineering 
356. 

Occurrence  and  movement  of  water,  elementary  meteorology,  precipitation,  evap- 
oration, transpiration,  infiltration,  storage,  runoff,  and  hydrograph  analysis. 

327.  SOIL  DYNAMICS.  3  hours.  Two  1-hour  lecture  periods  and  one  2-hour  labora- 
tory period.  Prereq :  Agricultural  Engineering  356. 

A  study  of  the  physical  properties  and  mechanical  behavior  of  soil  under  static 
and  dynamic  conditions. 
329.    DESIGN    OF    HYDRAULIC    STRUCTURES.    3    hours.    Prereq:    Agricul- 
tural Engineering  325  and  356. 

Design  of  structures  for  impoundment,  storage,  management,  use,  and  con- 
trolled disposal  of  water. 

341.  APPLIED  ENGINEERING  MATHEMATICS.  3  hours.  Prereq:  Mathe- 
matics 401. 

Mathematical  analysis,  solution,  and  interpretation  of  engineering  systems  and 
data. 

342.  COMPUTER  APPLICATIONS  IN  ENGINEERING.  3  hours.  Prereq: 
Mathematics  255. 

Applications  of  digital  computer  programming  to  engineering  problems. 
345.    PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES  OF  BIOLOGICAL  MATERIALS.  One  2-hour 
laboratory  period.  Prereq:  Mathematics  401. 

A  study  of  the  microscopic  and  macroscopic  properties  of  biological  materials, 
including  mechanical,  electromagnetic,  optical,  and  thermal  properties. 

350.  STATICS  OF  ENGINEERING.  Prereq:  Mathematics  255  and  Physics  137. 
Force  systems,  resultants,  equilibrium,  friction,  centroids,  and  moments  of 
inertia. 

351.  DYNAMICS  OF  ENGINEERING.  Prereq:  Agricultural  Engineering  350. 
A  study  of  the  motion  of  rigid  particles  and  bodies  under  the  action  of  bal- 
anced and  unbalanced  force  systems.  Includes  force,  mass,  and  acceleration, 
work  and  energy,  and  impulse  and  momentum  methods. 

355.    STRENGTH   OF   MATERIALS.   Co-req:    Agricultural   Engineering  351. 

Elements  of  stress  analysis,  resistance,  and  design  as  applied   to  engineering 
materials  and  structures. 

355A.    STRENGTH    OF    MATERIALS    LABORATORY.    2    hours.    Two    2-hour 
laboratory  periods.  Prereq:  Agricultural  Engineering  355  (or  concurrently). 
Development  and  application  of  experimental  techniques  to  determine  the  param- 
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eters  necessary  for  an  understanding  of  the  elastic  and  plastic  behavior  of  engi- 
neering materials. 

356.  FLUID  MECHANICS.  One  2-hour  laboratory.  Prereq:  Agricultural  Engineer- 
ing 351. 

Elements  of  engineering  applications  of  the  laws  of  fluid  behavior;  statics,  kine- 
matics, and  kinetics  of  fluids. 

357.  SYSTEMS  ANALYSIS.   3   hours.   Prereq:    Agricultural   Engineering  383   and 
Mathematics  401. 

A  study  of  the  basic  concepts  of  systems  operation,  determination  of  models  for 
physical  devices,  flow  diagrams,  transfer  functions  and  linear  system  analysis  with 
analog  computers. 

361.  MANAGEMENT   OF   PLANT   ENVIRONMENT.    One    2-hour   laboratory 
period.  Prereq:  Agricultural  Engineering  351. 

The  managing  of  plant  environments  including  soil,  moisture,  heat,  air.  The 
plant  and  machine  interactions  having  effects  on  planting,  tillage  and  harvesting 
of  crops. 

362.  ENERGY  TRANSFER.  3  hours.  One  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Prereq:  Agri- 
cultural Engineering  373. 

Principles  of  conversion  and  transmission  of  energy.  Conversion  from  chemical 
to  mechanical  to  electrical  and  transfer  by  mechanical,  electrical  and  hydraulic 
means. 

363.  MACHINE    DESIGN.    4    hours.    One    2-hour    laboratory    periods.    Prereq: 
Agricultural  Engineering  355. 

Application  of  principles  of  mechanics,  physical  properties  of  materials,  and 
shop  processes  to  the  design  of  machine  parts. 

364.  MECHANICAL  HARVESTING  SYSTEMS.  2  hours.  One  2-hour  laboratory 
period.  Prereq:  Agricultural  Engineering  361. 

Machine  functions  and  material  flow  as  related  to  physical  properties  of  agricul- 
tural products  and  mechanical  harvesting  systems. 

371.    FARM  STRUCTURES  DESIGN.  One  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Prereq:  Agri- 
cultural Engineering  355. 

Environmental,  space,  and  structural  design  of  farm  structures;  cost  estimates 
and  specifications. 

373.  THERMODYNAMICS.  Prereq:  Mathematics  255  and  Physics  127. 

The  properties  and  fundamental  equations  for  gases  and  vapors;  nonflow  and 
steady  flow  energy  equations ;  thermodynamics  of  the  cycles  for  engines,  compres- 
sors, and  refrigeration  systems. 

374.  HEAT  TRANSFER.  One  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Prereq:  Thermodynamics. 
The  theory  of  heat  transmission  by  conduction,  convection,  and  radiation  in  the 
steady  and  unsteady  states.  The  solution  of  engineering  problems  involving  heat 
transfer. 

375.  UNIT  PROC.  AND  INSTRM.  One  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Prereq:   Agri- 
cultural Engineering  374. 

Engineering  principles  of  mass  transfer  with  application  to  dehydrating,  drying 
and  air-water-contact  operations.  Basic  principles  and  operation  of  process  instru- 
mentation and  automatic  process  control. 
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376.  REINFORCED  CONCRETE  CONSTRUCTION.  3  hours.  One  2-hour 
laboratory  period.  Prereq:  Agricultural  Engineering  355  and  371. 

Mechanics  of  reinforced  concrete.  Design  of  floor  systems,  beams,  columns, 
footings,  and  retaining  walls. 

380.  REFRIGERATION.  3  hours.  Prereq:  Agricultural  Engineering  374.  Applica- 
tion of  thermodynamics  and  heat  transfer  to  the  design  of  cooling  systems  for 
spaces,  fluids,  and  solids:  humidity  control,  reversed  cycle,  and  control  systems. 

381.  PROCESSING.  3  hours.  Prereq:  Agricultural  Engineering  375.  Methods  of 
processing  agricultural  products,  including  sizing,  cleaning,  sorting  and  drying. 
Fundamentals  of  materials  handling  with  emphasis  on  process  analysis  and  plant 
design. 

382.  MANAGEMENT  OF  ANIMAL  ENVIRONMENT.  3  hours.  One  2-hour  lab- 
oratory period.  Prereq:   Agricultural  Engineering  374  and  371. 
Management  of  environmental  factors  that  effect  the  physiological  responses  and 
the  production  performance  of  livestock  and  poultry. 

383.  ELECTRIC  CIRCUITS.  One  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Prereq:   MAT  255. 
Fundamentals  of  electric  and  magnetic  circuits,  networks,  and  network  theory  as 
related  to  direct  current,  single  phase  alternating  current  and  polyphase  alter- 
nating current  circuits. 

385.    ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING  MACHINES  LABORATORY.  2  hours.  Two 
2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Prereq:  Agricultural  Engineering  383. 
A  laboratory  analysis  of  the  operating  characteristics  of  transformers,  alternators, 
polyphase  motors,  single  phase  motors  and  DC  generators  and  motors. 

387.  ENGINEERING  ELECTRONICS.  One  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Prereq: 
Agricultural  Engineering  383. 

Electronic  devices,  including  transistors,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the 
design  of  circuits  for  small  signal  amplifiers,  relays,  electronic  timers,  photo- 
electric devices,  and  gas-filled  tubes. 

394.  ENGINEERING  ECONOMICS,  CONTRACTS  AND  SPECIFICATIONS. 
The  mathematics  of  investment;  decision  making  between  alternatives;  deprecia- 
tion &  book  value:  calculating  rates  of  return;  sunk  and  incremental  costs.  Basic 
principles  of  contract  and  specifications. 

398.  CONTROLS.  3  hours.  Prereq:  Agricultral  Engineering  383. 

A  study  of  the  principles  involved  and  the  components  used  in  the  control  of 
engineering  processes. 

399.  DESIGN  OF  ELECTRICAL  WIRING  SYSTEMS.  2  hours.  Prereq:  Agricul- 
tural Engineering  383. 

A  study  of  the  factors  influencing  the  design  and  selection  of  electric  equipment, 
circuits,  and  devices,  which  can  be  advantageously  used  in  agricultural  enterprises 
for  light,  heat,  power,  control,  radiation  and  measurement. 

COURSES  FOR  NON-ENGINEERING  STUDENTS 

203.  WOOD  AND  MASONRY  TECHNOLOGY.  Five  2-hour  laboratory  periods. 
Development  of  basic  understanding  and  skills  in  wood  and  masonry  work; 
selection,  care  and  use  of  materials,  hand  tools,  and  power  equipment;  plans, 
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sketches  and  drawings;  woodworking  and  carpentry;  concrete  and  masonry; 
painting  and  wood  finishing. 

207.    METAL  TECHNOLOGY.  Five  2-hour  laboratory  periods. 

Development  of  basic  understanding  and  skill  in  metal  work;  selection,  care, 
and  use  of  materials,  hand  tools,  and  power  equipment;  cold  and  hot  metal 
work;  gas  and  arc  welding;  plumbing;  soldering;  surface  finishing;  and  service 
centers. 

210.    SURVEYING:   Three  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Prereq:   Mathematics  101. 
Surveying  methods,  instruments,  and  computations  related  to  field  problems  in 
taping,  leveling,  directions,  curves,  and  land  surveying. 

220.    DRAINAGE,  IRRIGATION,  AND  EROSION  CONTROL.  3  hours.  One 
2-hour  laboratory  period. 
Principles  and  methods  of  drainage,  irrigation,  and  erosion  control  systems. 

228.  SOIL  AND  WATER  TECHNOLOGY.  Prereq:  Agricultural  Engineering 
220  or  equivalent. 

Planning  and  design  of  water  disposal,  drainage,  and  irrigation  systems  and 
the  study  of  research  results  as  applied  to  conservation  practices. 

260.    FARM  POWER  MACHINERY.  3  hours. 

The  operation,  care,  repair,  and  selection  of  farm  machinery  and  tractors 
for  use  on  farms. 

265.    FARM  BUILDINGS  AND  EQUIPMENT.  3  hours. 

A  study  of  farm  buildings,  equipment,  and  facilities  with  emphasis  on  space, 
material,  sanitary,  managerial,  and  cost  requirements. 

280.    FARM  ELECTRIFICATION.  3  hours.  Prereq:   Physical  Science  101. 

Applications  of  electricity  to  agriculture;  wiring  systems  for  farm  buildings; 
selecting,  using,  and  controlling  electrically  operated  equipment  in  farming 
operations. 

430.  FOOD  PLANT  ENGINEERING.  Prereq:  Agricultural  Engineering  212  and 
213,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Food  plant  design  and  layout;  transportation  of  fluids,  size  reduction,  mixing, 
and  separation  as  incorporated  in  food  and  dairy  processing  plants. 

501.  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING  APPLICATIONS.  Prereq:  Agricul- 
tural Engineering  203,  and  Education  336,  or  Agricultural  Economics  301,  or 
equivalent. 

The  application  of  engineering  techniques  to  agricultural  production  and  utili- 
zation practices,  with  emphasis  on  the  organization,  management,  and  physical 
facilities  for  farm  mechanics  work  on  farms,  in  secondary  schools,  and  in 
related  farm  occupations. 

503.  FUNCTIONAL  PLANNING  OF  FARM  STRUCTURES  AND  UTILI- 
TIES. Prereq:  Agricultural  Engineering  265  and  Agricultural  Economics 
301  or  equivalent. 

Basic  problems  in  planning  farm  structures  for  typical  agricultural  enterprises 
in  the  southeast;  development,  storage,  treatment  and  distribution  of  farm 
water  supplies;  and  the  collection  and  disposal  of  sewage  and  farm  wastes. 

504.  MODERN  FARM  POWER  AND  MACHINERY.  Prereq:  Agricultural 
Engineering  260  and  Agricultural  Economics  301  or  equivalent. 
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Characteristics  and  principles  of  farm  tractors  and  power  units,  both  self- 
propelled  and  tractor-drawn,  and  related  machinery.  Emphases  are  on  selec- 
tion, operation,  care,  maintenance,  and  management. 

505.  SOIL    AND    WATER    CONSERVATION.    3    hours.    Prereq:    Agricultural 
Engineering  220  and  Agricultural  Economics  301  or  equivalent  of. 
Technical  aspects  of  soil  and  water  conservation  methods:  planning  and  man- 
agement of  drainage,  irrigation,  and  erosion  control  measures. 

506.  ELECTRIC  POWER  AND  CONTROL.  3  hours.  Prereq:   Agricultural  En- 
gineering 280  and  Agricultural  Economics  301  or  approval  of  instructor. 
Principles  of  selection,  installation,  and  maintenance  of  electric  motors,  con- 
trollers,   automatic   control   systems,   and   electric   heating  and   cooling  equip- 
ment; electric  measurements  as  evaluation  techniques. 

507.  FARM  MATERIALS  HANDLING.  3  hours.  Prereq:  Agricultural  Engineer- 
ing 706. 

Selection  and  evaluation  of  equipment  for  conveying,  grinding,  mixing,  sepa- 
rating, drying  and  storing  farm  products.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  planning 
complete  materials  handling  systems. 

508.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING  TECH- 
NOLOGY. Prereq:  Three  courses  in  Agricultural  Engineering  and  consent 
of  instructor. 

A  detailed  study  of  a  special  area  of  mechanized  agriculture  with  emphasis  on 
concepts,  fundamentals,  processes,  limitations,  and  testing  of  approved  prob- 
lems. 

COURSES  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  MECHANIZATION 
TECHNOLOGY  STUDENTS 

Agricultural  Mechanization  Technology,  (AMT) 

200.  APPLIED  GRAPHICS  AND  PLAN  INTERPRETATION.  Five  2-hour  labora- 
tory periods. 

Principles  and  practices  in  lettering,  multi-view  projections  and  dimensions, 
working  drawings  and  layouts;  interpretation  of  specialized  plans,  schematic  dia- 
grams and  conventional  representations,  maps,  charts,  and  graphs. 

201.  CONSTRUCTION  MATERIALS  AND  TOOL  PROCESSES.  Five  2-hour 
laboratory  periods. 

A  study  of  the  fundamentals  and  uses  of  metals,  woods,  concretes,  concrete 
products,  and  plastics  as  materials  of  construction;  tools  and  manufacturing 
processes  for  changing  sizes,  forms,  and  surfaces;  organization  and  management 
of  tool  and  machines. 

321.  HYDRAULICS  IN  AGRICULTURE.  Three  lectures  and  two  2-hour  labora- 
tory periods.  Prereq:  Junior  standing. 

Transmission,  storage,  and  utilization  of  energy  by  means  of  fluid  machines; 
fundamentals  and  operations  of  hydraulic  systems  used  in  farm  power  units  and 
machines,  motors  and  drives,  environmental  control  equipment,  and  fans  and 
sprayers. 
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331.  STRUCTURES  AND  ENVIRONMENT.  Three  lectures  and  two  2-hour  lab- 
oratory periods.  Prereq:  Junior  standing. 

Functional  planning,  selection,  and  management  of  modern  buildings  and  struc- 
ture; environmental  specifications  and  controls  for  plants  and  animals;  construc- 
tion methods;  problem  solution  with  computers;  equipment  arrangement  and 
management. 

341.  HANDLING  AND  PROCESSING  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS.  Three 
lectures  and  two  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Prereq :  Junior  standing.  Fundamen- 
tals and  operation  for  handling  agricultural  materials  in  bulk  and  packaged  forms ; 
processing  principles  and  procedures;  selection  of  equipment;  development  of 
systems,  determination  of  cost. 

342.  UTILIZATION  OF  ELECTRIC  POWER  AND  EQUIPMENT.  Three  lec- 
tures and  two  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Prereq:  Junior  standing. 
Fundamentals  and  utilization  of  electric  power  through  appropriate  units  of 
equipment  and  systems  for  heating,  cooling,  working,  and  controls;  energy  trans- 
mission and  measurements;  equipment  selection,  operation,  maintenance,  and 
evaluation  for  given  tasks. 

351.  PRODUCTION  AND  HARVESTING  TECHNOLOGY.  Three  lectures  and 
two  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Prereq:  Agricultural  Mechanization  Technology 
321. 

A  study  of  the  design  and  operational  technology  of  modern  machinery,  power 
units  and  tractors  used  in  the  production  and  harvesting  of  major  field  crops; 
equipment  selection  for  systems  farming;  economic  and  technical  management 
for  efficient  machine  performance,  control,  and  safety. 


Landscape  Architecture 

See  listings  under  Environmental  Design,  page  437. 
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The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Anthropology 

(See  Sociology  and  Anthropology) 

Art 

Head:  Dodd.  Staff:  Amos,  Arnholm,  Coleman,  Cox,  Croker,  DeZurko,  Dieball,  Eben- 
dorf,  Feldman,  E.  B.,  Feldman,  Joel,  Herbert,  Horning,  Huff,  Hughes,  Junkin,  Kauf- 
man, Kehoe,  Kent,  Lowrey,  Magnus,  Marriott,  McCutchen,  Morgan,  Morton,  Nix, 
Paskievvicz,  Paul,  Pyle,  Rust,  Sanderson,  Sedgwick,  Shaw,  Smith,  Stephenson,  Strother, 
Thompson,  Torlen,  Vesely,  Wachowiak,  Walker,  Wescott,  Wind. 

Art  Appreciation 

H-113  (213).  ART  APPRECIATION  AND  EXPERIENCE.  (Honors  course  for 
non-art  majors) .  Substitute  for  Art  317. 

The  course  will  combine  lectures,  discussions  and  studio  experiences.  This  latter 
feature  distinguishes  the  content  of  the  course  from  the  conventional  art 
appreciation  offering. 

300.  APPRECIATION  OF  THE  VISUAL  ARTS.  (May  be  used  as  a  substitute 
for  FA  300.  Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  Art  H-113,  FA  300,  H-396, 
H-397,  H-399,  or  Art  317.) 

An  understanding  of  the  arts  built  upon  an  exposure  to  the  painting,  sculpture, 
architecture  and  other  arts  of  contemporary  and  historical  times.  Illus- 
trated lectures  and  reading  will  relate  the  sociological  and  psychological 
factors  that  influence  the  production  of  art  and  show  the  basic  problems  of 
design  and  technique  in  the  development  of  an  artist  and  his  products. 

401.    TECHNIQUES  OF  ART  APPRECIATION  AND  CRITICISM. 

An  inquiry  into  alternative  modes  of  analyzing,  interpreting  and  evaluating  works 
of  art;  the  construction  of  art  appreciation  curricula;  critical  technique  as  em- 
ployed in  classroom  teaching  strategies. 

411.    AESTHETICS.  (See  Philosophy  411). 

435.  ART  STRUCTURE.  Prereq:  Four  courses  in  fine  arts,  two  of  which  must 
be  in  the  senior  division. 

The  theory  and  practice  of  analyzing,  interpreting  and  appraising  works  of  art. 
The  student  will  be  required  to  demonstrate  competence  in  critical  analysis  and 
explication. 


Art  History 


Art  history  courses  numbered  300  or  above  have  prereq.  of  Art  287 ,  288  and  289  or 
permission  of  instructor. 
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H-lll  (211).  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  VISUAL  ARTS  AS  RELATED  TO 
MAN  (Honors). 

An  interpretative  study  of  the  primary  art  movements  of  the  Western  world 
from  their  rudimentary  beginnings  as  seen  in  the  arts  of  primitive  man  up 
through  the  visual  arts  of  the  contemporary  scene.  This  course  substitutes 
for  Art  317. 

287.  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  HISTORY  OF  ANCIENT  ART.  3  hours 
A  survey  of  world  art  from  Prehistoric  through  Medieval  times.  The  formal 
characteristics  of  the  paintings,  sculpture,  architecture,  and  some  of  the  minor 
arts  will  be  analyzed  in  their  stylistic  and  symbolic  developments  which  will 
be  discussed  in  relation  to  the  changing  cultural  backgrounds. 

288.  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  HISTORY  OF  RENAISSANCE  ART.  3 
hours. 

A  survey  of  world  art  during  Renaissance  times  and  up  to  the  19th  Century. 
The  formal  characteristic  of  the  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  and  some  of 
the  minor  arts  will  be  analyzed  in  their  stylistic  and  symbolic  developments  which 
will  be  discussed  in  relation  to  the  changing  cultural  backgrounds. 

289.  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  HISTORY  OF  MODERN  ART.  3  hours. 
A  survey  of  world  art  during  the  19th  and  20th  centuries.  The  formal 
characteristics  of  the  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  and  some  of  the  minor 
arts  will  be  analyzed  in  their  stylistic  and  symbolic  developments  which  will 
be  discussed  in  relation  to  the  changing  cultural  backgrounds. 

450.  GUIDED  FOREIGN  STUDY  IN  ART  HISTORY.  Prereq:  Art  287,  288,  289 
or  comparable  background  and  permission  of  instructor.  A  systematic,  on-the- 
spot  study  of  a  selected  and  logically  unified  group  of  art  works  found  in  foreign 
collections,  sites,  and  museums.  The  range  of  study  will  be  determined  by  the 
instructor  and  basically  be  within  the  field  of  the  visual  arts.  Where  possible, 
local  library  and  archival  resources  will  be  used.  Lecture  and  discussions  before 
and  during  the  period  of  travel  will  coordinate  the  activities  and  bring  in  factors 
of  local  environmental  influence. 

451.  GUIDED  FOREIGN  STUDY  IN  ART  HISTORY. 

Prereq:  Art  287,  288,  and  289,  or  comparable  background  and  permission  of 
instructor.  A  continuation  of  Art  450. 

465.  RENAISSANCE  ARCHITECTURE. 

A  survey  of  the  "new"  architecture  of  the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  emphasiz- 
ing such  bases  of  the  style  as  general  principles,  revival  of  classical  forms,  and 
individual  contributions.  Italian  works  by  such  masters  as  Brunelleschi,  Alberti, 
Bramante,  Michelangelo  and  Palladio  will  be  discussed. 

466.  ARCHITECTURE  AND  DECORATION  IN  EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
FRANCE  AND  ENGLAND. 

A  study  of  the  various  styles  of  architecture  and  interior  decoration  in  the  two 
leading  18th  century  centers.  Discussions  will  revolve  around  changing  concepts 
of  form,  expanding  sources  of  inspiration,  reaction  against  tradition,  and  theore- 
tical re-evaluation  of  design.  Topics  to  be  considered  are  the  Rococo,  Neoclas- 
sicism,  the  Gothic  and  Greek  revivals,  and  the  Chinese  vogue. 
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473.  THE  CLASSICAL  TRADITION  IN  THE  VISUAL  ARTS. 

An  analysis  of  Classical  Styles  from  the  5th  century  B.C.  through  the  17th  cen- 
tury. The  Classical  Tradition  will  be  exemplified  by  such  artists  as  Phidias  and 
such  monuments  as  the  Parthenon  and  subsequent  manifestations  in  the  work 
of  artists  such  as  Raphael  and  Poussin.  The  course  will  present  a  unified  picture 
of  a  continually  evolving  style  in  both  the  ancient  and  modern  world. 

474.  GREEK  ART  OF  THE  CLASSIC  PERIOD. 

A  specialized  study  of  Greek  architecture  and  sculpture  of  the  Classic  Period. 
Illustrated  lectures  will  provide  an  interpretative  approach  to  the  evolution  of  the 
refinements  of  artistic  style  in  Greece  and  related  areas  during  the  5th  and  4th 
centuries  B.C. 

475.  GREEK  ART  OF  THE  HELLENISTIC  PERIOD. 

A  specialized  study  of  Greek  architecture  and  sculpture  of  the  Hellenistic  Period. 
Illustrated  lectures  will  provide  an  interpretative  approach  to  the  evolution  of 
the  artistic  style  in  the  period  after  Alexander. 

476.  HISTORY  OF  HELLENIC  ART. 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  Archaic  and  Early  Classical  Greek  sculpture  and 
architecture. 

477.  ROMAN  ART. 

Roman  art  during  the  periods  of  the  Republic  and  the  Empire,  while  Rome 
was  in  direct  contact  with  the  great  Hellenistic  art  centers  such  as  Alexandria, 
Pergamon  and  Antioch;  these  contacts  as  they  influenced  Roman  art,  and 
the  most  significant  results  of  these  cultural  interchanges  to  civilization. 

480.  ART  OF  THE  ITALIAN  RENAISSANCE. 

A  study  of  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting  of  the  14th,  15th,  and  16th 
centuries  in  Italy. 

481.  HISTORY  OF  NORTHERN  RENAISSANCE  ART. 

Historical  study  of  the  architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  and  minor  arts  north 
of  the  Alps  from  the  waning  of  the  Medieval  period  to  around  the  beginning  of 
the  17th  century.  The  artistic  achievements  in  France,  Germany,  England,  and 
the  Low  Countries  will  be  presented  against  the  background  of  their  political, 
social,  and  literary  accomplishments. 

482.  BACKGROUNDS  OF  MODERN  ART,  19th  CENTURY. 

A  study  of  the  roots  of  modern  art  as  they  are  found  in  19th  century  architec- 
ture, painting  and  sculpture  in  Europe  and  the  United  States. 

483.  MODERN  ART,  20th  CENTURY.    Prcrcq:    Art    182   or   permission   of  in- 
structor. 

Art  of  the  present  century  with  illustrative  studies  of  the  most  important 
artists,  analyses  of  their  works  and  sources  of  origin,  beginning  with  French  Fau- 
vism  and  German  Expressionism  in  painting,  paralleled  with  studies  of  ex- 
perimental tendencies  in  sculpture  and  architecture  and  other  visual  arts 
which  are  traced  to  works  of  the  present  day. 

484.  BAROQUE  ART. 

A  study  of  art  from  the  end  of  the  Renaissance  to  the  Industrial  Revolution, 
and  its  correlation  with  the  culture  of  Western  Europe.  Special  study  is  given  to 
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such  major  artists  as  Bernini,  El  Greco,  Velasquez,  Rubens,  Rembrandt,  Vermeer, 
Poussin,  and  Watteau. 

485a.     THE  ART  OF  THE  BAROQUE  IN  ITALY,  SPAIN  AND  FRANCE. 

An  analysis,  beginning  with  the  17th  century  in  France,  Italy  and  Spain,  detail- 
ing the  rise  of  the  Baroque  and  its  development  and  transformation  into  Rococo. 
Special  study  is  to  be  given  to  such  major  artists  as  Poussin,  Bernini,  Velasquez, 
and  Caravaggio. 

485b.     THE  ART  OF  THE  BAROQUE  IN  HOLLAND,  BELGIUM  AND 
ENGLAND. 
Intensive  investigation  of  the  art  of  Northern  Europe,  concentrating  on  such 
major  artists  as  Rubens,  Rembrandt,  Vermeer,  and  Van  Dyck,  while  relating 
the  art  of  the  period  to  the  political,  philosophical  and  literary  environment. 

488.  ART  OF  PRE-COLUMBIAN  AMERICA. 

The  art  product  of  America  from  earliest  times  through  the  15th  century 
with  emphasis  given  to  the  pre-Inca  peoples  of  South  America  and  the  Maya, 
Zapotec,  Toltec,  Aztec  and  related  peoples  of  Mexico  and  Central  America. 

489.  POST-COLUMBIAN  LATIN  AMERICAN  ART. 

A  study  of  the  unique  product  resulting  from  the  combination  of  Western 
Culture  with  native  arts  in  Latin  America  from  the  15th  century  to  the  present. 

490.  OBJECTIVES  OF  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  ART. 

A  consideration  of  painting  and  sculpture  today  against  its  historical  background, 
with  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  links  between  characteristic  contemporary  ex- 
pressions and  the  work  of  the  past  accepted  as  belonging  to  the  Central  Western 
Tradition.  A  reading  seminar  related  to  lectures. 

491.  EARLY  MEDIEVAL  ART. 

Begins  with  the  collapse  of  antique  civilization  and  traces  the  subsequent  art 
historical  developments  of  architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  and  the  minor  arts 
in  the  succeeding  period  of  the  Middle  Ages.  A  review  of  Roman  and  Early 
Christian  art,  the  progression  of  Byzantine  artistic  endeavor  in  the  East. 

492.  MEDIEVAL  ART  OF  WESTERN  EUROPE. 

European  art  history  from  Carolingian  through  Gothic  periods.  Sources  and 
development  of  various  styles  in  their  national  and  international  variations. 

494.  THE  ARTS  OF  INDIA  AND  EARLY  CHINA. 

A  survey  of  sculpture,  painting  and  architecture  in  India,  China,  Japan,  Korea, 
and  Southeast  Asia  from  3000  B.C.  to  the  5th  century.  The  arts  of  each  country 
will  be  studied  in  the  light  of  historical,  religious,  philosophic,  and  cultural  back- 
ground of  their  periods;  the  interrelationships  of  the  arts  of  the  different  areas 
will  be  carefully  examined. 

495.  THE  ARTS  OF  LATER  CHINA  AND  JAPAN. 

A  survey  of  sculpture,  painting  and  architecture  from  the  5th  to  the  20th  century. 

498.    ARTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  BEFORE  1865. 

Study  of  the  arts  of  the  area  of  the  United  States  beginning  with  that  of  the 
American  Indians  and  continuing  with  the  architecture,  sculpture,  painting, 
and  minor  arts  from  Colonial  times  until  1865.  Particular  attention  is  given  to 
the  sources  for  these  arts  and  their  relationship  to  the  physical  and  social 
situation. 
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499.    ARTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,   1865-PRESENT. 

Study  of  the  arts  of  the  United  States  from  1865  through  the  periods  of  in- 
dustrialization and  international  political  and  economic  leadership.  Stress  is 
given  the  evolving  role  of  American  cultural  characteristics  found  in  architec- 
ture, sculpture,  painting,  and  minor  arts  (particularly  industrial  design), 
their  present-day  manifestations  and  significance. 

Basic  Design  and  Drawing 

1 20.    ART  STRUCTURE.  Five  laboratory  periods. 

Drawing  and  painting  from  slides,  still  life,  figure,  landscape,  modeling  in 
clay.  Two  visual-audio  lectures  per  week. 

130.    ART  STRUCTURE.  Five  laboratory  periods. 

Problems  with  emphasis  on  the  human  figure  and  pictorial  structure.  Two  visual- 
audio  lectures  per  week. 

140.    ART  STRUCTURE.  Five  laboratory  periods. 

Problems  with  emphasis  on  the  elements  of  visual  organization.  Experience  in 
the  manipulation  of  three-dimensional  materials,  such  as  wood,  paper,  metal. 
and  synthetics.  Two  visual-audio  lectures  per  week. 

216.  DRAWING.  3  hours.  Three  laboratory  periods. 
Prereq:  Art  120,  130,  140  or  equivalent. 

Investigate  drawing  from  the  figure,  set-ups,  and  objects.  Various  media  are 
used  and  interpretation  emphasized. 

217.  DRAWING.  3  hours.  Three  laboratory  periods.  Prereq:  Art  120,  130,  140,  216 
or  equivalent. 

Continuation  of  Art  216. 

218.  DRAWING  AND  PAINTING.   3  hours.  Three  laboratory  periods.   Prereq: 
Art  120,  130,  140,  216,  217  or  equivalent. 

A  continuation  of  Art  216  and  217. 

Art  Studio  Courses  numbered  300  or  above  have  prerequisites  of  Art  120, 130, 140,  216, 
217,  and  218  or  equivalent. 

Art  Education 

305.    ART  AND  THE  CHILD.  Five  laboratory  periods. 

The  child,  his  development  and  needs  in  creative  art  experiences.  Two  and 
three  dimensional  laboratory  experiences  in  drawing,  painting,  graphic  sculp- 
ture and  crafts  appropriate  in  later  use  with  children.  Discussions,  readings  and 
field  trips. 

505.    ART  EXPERIENCES  WITH  CHILDREN.  Five  laboratory  periods. 

Selected  readings  and  discussion,  implementation  of  creative  art  experiences 
with  children  through  Saturday  children's  art  classes.  Evaluation  of  teach- 
ing experiences,  supervision,  discussion  and  readings. 

513.    CRAFTS  FOR  TEACHERS.  Five  laboratory  periods. 

Crafts   for    teachers   with   emphasis   on    three-dimensional   media  suitable   for 
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adaptation  to  elementary,  secondary  and  higher  education  art  programs  as 
well  as  integration  with  classroom  activities. 

523a,  b.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  ART  EDUCATION.  Five  hours  each  quarter 
to  total  of  1 0  hours.  Prerequisite :  Permission  of  instructor. 

Specific  problem  areas,  according  to  individual  needs  are  investigated,  discussed 
and  evaluated. 

535.  PHILOSOPHY  OF  ART  EDUCATION.  Prereq:  Junior  or  Senior  standing, 
at  least  one  course  in  Education.  The  course  deals  with  the  theoretical  grounds 
for  the  conduct  of  art  instruction  as  found  in  the  thought  of  William  Morris, 
John  Dewey,  Russell  Lynes,  Louis  Kronenberger,  Viktor  Lowenfeld,  Thomas 
Munro,  Moholy-Nagy,  Lyman  Bryson  and  others. 

536.  THE  TEACHING  OF  ART  IN  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOL. 
Prerequisite:  two  senior  division  courses  in  art. 

For  advanced  students  in  art  education  and  administration  of  secondary  school 
programs.  Recommended  practices  in  qualitative  curriculum  planning,  together 
with  laboratory  experiences  that  identify  the  unique  problems  in  secondary 
school  art,  including  philosophical,  motivational  and  evaluative  aspects. 

537.  CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT  IN  ART  EDUCATION.  Prerequisite: 
Two  senior  division  courses  in  art  or  art  education  and  permission  of  instructor. 
The  following  major  substantive  issues  in  curriculum  development  in  art  educa- 
tion will  be  considered  and  analyzed:  meaning  and  method  of  curriculum  im- 
provement; guide  lines  for  curriculum  improvement;  curriculum  decision 
making;  testing  and  evaluating  operational  curriculum  innovations,  and  focus  on 
change. 

539.  SUPERVISION  OF  ART.  Prereq:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  Art. 

A  seminar  approach,  dealing  with  the  specific  problems  of  the  supervisor,  con- 
sultant or  director  of  the  art  program  in  the  community  schools,  including  quali- 
tative curriculum  planning  and  strategies  for  building  the  art  potential  of  the 
classroom  teachers. 

540.  THE  TEACHING  OF  ART  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL. 

For  advanced  students  in  art  education  and  administration  of  elementary 
school  programs.  Recommended  practices  in  qualitative  curriculum  planning, 
together  with  laboratory  experiences  that  identify  the  unique  problem  in  ele- 
mentary school  art,  including  philosophical,  motivational  and  evaluative  aspects. 

541.  HISTORY  OF  ART  EDUCATION.  Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses 
in  art  or  art  education. 

The  development  of  art  educational  theory  and  practice  in  the  institutional  set- 
ting of  American  schools,  beginning  with  the  industrial  arts  and  drawing  instruc- 
tion initiated  in  the  Massachusetts  schools  in  the  19th  century.  The  theories  of 
Arthur  Wesley  Dow,  Walter  Smith,  Royal  Bailey  Farnum,  Norman  C.  Meier, 
John  Dewey,  Viktor  Lowenfeld,  Thomas  Munro  and  others.  European  figures 
such  as  Franz  Cizek,  Herbert  Read,  Walter  Gropius  and  L.  Moholy-Nagy  will 
also  be  considered. 

542.  DOCENTSHIP.  Prerequisite:  two  senior  division  courses  in  art  or  art  education. 
Problems  of  museum  art  education;  use  of  collection  in  painting,  sculpture  and 
the  applied  arts  as  material  for  instruction  in  school  groups  and  the  general  public ; 
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the  organization  of  curricular  materials  based  on  holdings;  planning  of  exhibitions 
and  exhibition  programs.  Students  will  be  assigned  practical  problems  in  coordi- 
nation with  the  Georgia  Museum  of  Art. 
543.    READINGS  IN  ART  EDUCATION.  Prerequisite:  Senior  division  standings  as 
Art  Education  major. 

An  inquiry  into  the  dominant  forces  that  have  shaped  and  are  influencing  con- 
temporary art  education.  Consideration  will  be  given  to  the  writings  of  Plato, 
Aristotle,  Rousseau,  Herbart,  Pestalozzi,  Froebel,  Dewey,  Bruncr,  and  McLuhan. 

Crafts 

251.    CRAFTS.  Five  laboratory  periods. 

Metal  work,  jewelry,  wea\ ing,  textile  printing,  and  wood  work. 

260.    CERAMICS.  Five  laboratory  periods- 

Form,  proportion,  and  simple  ornament  as  related  to  pottery  shapes.  Labora- 
tory exercises  and  related  lectures  in  hand-building  pottery.  Studio  and  lecture 
work  in  hand  building  of  pottery;  experience  in  glazing  and  firing. 

350a.     FABRIC  DESIGN-STRUCTURE.  Five  laboratory  periods. 

Fundamentals  of  woven  and  non-woven  fabric  structure.  Study  of  the  relation- 
ship between  process  and  material. 

350b.     FABRIC  DESIGN-STRUCTURE.  Five  laboratory  periods.  Prerequisite:  Art 
350a. 

Woven  structure  investigated  through  manipulation  of  the  hand  loom.  Study  of 
the  basic  weaves  and  their  application  to  hand-crafted  and  industrial  textiles. 

350c.     FABRIC  DESIGN-STRUCTURE.  Five  laboratory  periods.  Prerequisite:  Art 
350b. 
Study  of  fibers  and  other  materials  as  related  to  fabric  structure  and  end  use. 

350d.     FABRIC  DESIGN-STRUCTURE.  Five  Laboratory  periods.  Prerequisite:  Art 
350c. 

Theory  of  woven  structure  including  studio  work  on  simple  and  multi-harness 
looms.  Field  trips  and  special  problems. 

351a.     FABRIC  DESIGN-DECORATION.  Five  laboratory  periods. 

Fundamentals  of  fabric  decoration  including  work  in  flat  pattern  design  and 
decoration  techniques  with  dyes  and  pigments. 

351b.     FABRIC  DESIGN-DECORATION.  Five  Laboratory  periods.   Prerequisite: 
Art  351a. 

Screen  process  method  of  fabric  printing,  dye  technology,  stencil  making  and 
application  processes. 

351c.     FABRIC   DESIGN-DECORATION.    Five   laboratory   periods.    Prerequisite: 
Art  351b. 

Photographic  and  other  commercial  screen  process  printing  techniques.  Study  of 
relationship  of  other  decoration  processes  to  screen  printing.  Field  trips  and  spe- 
cial problems. 

35 Id.    FABRIC   DESIGN-DECORATION.    Five    laboratory    periods.    Prerequisite: 
Art  351a. 

Exploration  of  non-printed  fabric  decoration  techniques,  dye  technology  and 
application  processes. 
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352.  JEWELRY  AND  METAL  WORK.  Five  laboratory  periods.  Prereq:  Art  251. 
Fundamentals  of  working  with  such  metals  as  copper,  silver,  gold,  bronze  and 
pewter.  Guidance  in  the  techniques  necessary  for  executing  well-designed  objects : 
forming,  repousse,  stone-setting  and  finishing. 

353a,  b,  c,  d.     JEWELRY.  Five  laboratory  periods.  5  hours  credit  each  course  to  a 
total  of  20  hours,  taken  in  sequence.  Prerequisite:  Art  352. 
Study  of  basic  jewelry  forms,  materials  and  techniques.  Investigation  of  orna- 
mentation and  adornment  as  it  applies  to  jewelry. 

354a,  b,  c,  d.    METAL  WORK.  Five  laboratory  periods.  5  hours  credit  each  course  to 
a  total  of  20  hours,  taken  in  sequence.  Prerequisite:  Art  352. 
Fundamentals  of  construction  with  metals  including  handcrafted  and  production 
techniques.  Investigation  of  traditional  and  contemporary  materials.  Technical 
drawing  and  model  building  employed  in  solution  of  design  problems. 

361a,  b,  c.  CERAMICS.  Five  laboratory  periods.  5  hours  credit  each  course  to  a 
total  of  15  hours,  taken  in  sequence.  Prerequisite:  Art  260. 

Studio  experience,  lectures,  and  outside  study  related  to  the  designing  and  execut- 
ing of  forms  in  clay.  Emphasis  on  the  development  of  individual  style  by  student 
through  study  of  ceramics  of  past  civilizations,  ceramic  technology,  and  concen- 
trated studio  work. 

366a,  b,  c.  CERAMICS.  Five  laboratory  periods.  5  hours  credit  each  course  to  a  total 
of  15  hours.  Prerequisite:  Art  361c. 

For  advanced  students  who  have  sufficient  background  and  technical  knowledge 
in  ceramics  to  carry  on  independent  projects.  Problems  combining  research  in 
design  and  technology  are  selected  in  consultation  with  the  instructor. 

548.  HISTORY  OF  FABRICS.  Five  lecture  periods. 

Study  of  the  historical  development  of  the  fabric  arts  from  the  prehistoric  period 
to  the  present. 

549.  FABRIC  DESIGN.  Five  laboratory  periods.  Prerequisite:  Art  350a. 
Investigation  of  non-woven  fabric  structure  as  it  relates  to  hand-craft  and  indus- 
trial methods. 

550a,  b.  FABRIC  DESIGN-STRUCTURE.  Five  laboratory  hours  each,  to  a  total  of 
ten  hours.  Prerequisite:  Art  350d. 

Problems  in  fabric  structure  for  advanced  students  in  fabric  design  who  are  able 
to  carry  on  independent  study.  Research  problems  combining  technology  with 
design  in  consultation  with  the  instructor. 

551a,  b.  ADVANCED  FABRIC  DESIGN.  Five  laboratory  hours  each,  to  a  total  of 
ten  hours.  Prerequisite:  Art  351a,  b,  c,  and  d,  and  permission  of  instructor. 
Problems  in  fabric  decoration  for  advanced  students  in  fabric  design  who  are  able 
to  carry  on  independent  study.  Research  problems  combining  dye,  fiber  and 
application  technology  with  design  and  function  in  consultation  with  the  instruc- 
tor. 

553a,  b.    JEWELRY.  Five  laboratory  periods.  5  hours  credit  each  course  to  a  total  of 
10  hours,  taken  in  sequence.  Prerequisite:  two  senior  division  art  courses  and  per- 
mission of  instructor. 
Problems  in  jewelry  design  and  structure  with  emphasis  on  independent  study.  Ex- 
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ploration  and  experimentation  in  the  nature  of  metals  used,  the  peculiar  tech- 
niques in  forming,  and  the  human  requirements  of  jewelry. 

554a,  b.  METALWORK.  Five  laboratory  periods.  5  hours  credit  each  course  to  a 
total  of  10  hours,  taken  in  sequence.  Prerequisite:  two  senior  division  art  courses 
and  permission  of  instructor. 

Problems  in  design,  forming  and  constructing  of  various  metals  including  copper, 
silver  and  gold.  Independent  study  and  emphasis  on  research  is  employed  for 
solutions  to  design  problems.  The  examination  of  the  uniqueness  of  metal  as  a 
material  is  aimed  in  both  functional  and  sculptural  directions. 

Drawing,  Painting,  and  Printmaking 

313.    PRINTMAKING. 

An  examination  of  the  various  printmaking  or  graphic  techniques  such  as 
lithography,  etching,  engraving,  drypoint,  aquatint  and  block  printing  and 
the  execution  of  original  works  in  these  media. 

316.    PRINTMAKING.  Prereq:  Art  313. 

Concentrated  work  in  printmaking  media,  including  etching,  engraving, 
drypoint,  aquatint,  collography,  serigraphy,  various  relief  processes  and  the 
planographic  processes. 

321.  DRAWING  AND  COMPOSITION.  Four  laboratory  periods  and  one  lecture. 
Picture  construction  through  design  and  composition. 

322.  DRAWING  AND  MODELING.  Four  laboratory  periods  and  one  lecture. 
Prereq:  Art  321. 

Two  and  three-dimensional  research  in  the  anatomical  construction  of  the 
human  figure. 

323.  DRAWING  AND  PAINTING.  Four  laboratory  periods  and  one  lecture.  Prereq: 
Art  321. 

Advanced  drawing  and  painting  for  drawing  and  painting  majors.  Open  as 
an  elective  by  permission  of  the  instructor. 

331.  PAINTING.   Four  laboratory  periods  and  one  lecture.   Prereq:    Art  321. 
Introductory  painting.  Aesthetic  consideration  of  picture  structure. 

332.  PAINTING.  Four  laboratory  periods  and  one  lecture.   Prereq:    Art  331. 
Technical    consideration   of   the   preparation   of   grounds,   mediums,   and   pig- 
ments.  Analyses  of  the   techniques  of  the  masters.   Oil,   tempera,  and  mixed 
techniques. 

333.  PAINTING.  Four  laboratory  periods  and  one  lecture.   Prereq:   Art  332. 

334.  PAINTING.  Four  laboratory  periods  and  one  lecture.   Prereq:    Art  333. 

341.  WATERCOLOR.  Five  laboratory  periods.  Prereq:  Art  321  or  331.  Study 
of  transparent  watercolor. 

342.  WATERCOLOR.  Five  laboratory  periods.  Prereq:  Art  341.  Continuation 
of  341  with  emphasis  upon  opaque  watercolor  (Gouache) . 

502.  DRAWING  AND  COMPOSITION.  Five  two-hour  studio  periods  per  week. 
Prereq:  Art  323  and  334. 
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503.    DRAWING  AND  COMPOSITION.  Five  two-hour  studio  periods  per  week. 
Prereq:  Art  502. 

517.    ADVANCED    PRINTMAKING.    Prereq:     Not    less    than    20    hours    senior 
division  drawing  and  painting  courses,  including  Art  316. 

Advanced  work  in  printmaking  media,  including  the  traditional  intaglio 
processes  of  etching,  engraving,  drypoint,  aquatint  and  mezzotint;  the  various 
relief  and  planographic  processes;  the  collograph  and  serigraph  processes:  and 
the  combination  of  these  various  processes. 

53 1 .  PAINTING.  Five  two-hour  studio  periods  per  week. 
Prereq:  Art  323  and  334. 

532.  PAINTING.  Five  two-hour  studio  periods  per  week. 
Prereq:  Art  531. 


Graphic  Design 


308a.    ADVERTISING  DESIGN  I.  Four  laboratory  periods  and  one  lecture.  Prereq: 
Art  306a  and  307a.  Visual  communication  and  graphic  techniques. 

308c.     ADVERTISING  DESIGN  III.  Prereq:  Art  308b. 

Application  of  drawing,  painting  and  design  experiences  to  the  field  of  communi- 
cation. Experimentation  with  various  media  and  techniques. 

307a.    ADVERTISING  LAYOUT.  Three  laboratory  periods  and  two  lectures. 

Fundamentals  of  color,  design,  typography,  and  reproduction  related  to  modern 
advertising  problems.  Layout  of  newspaper,  magazine,  and  direct-mail  adver- 
tising. 

308b.     ADVERTISING  DESIGN  II.  Four  laboratory  periods  and  one  lecture. 
Prereq:  Art  308a. 

Continuation  of  Art  306.  Advanced  problems  in  advertising  design  including 
preparation  of  layouts,  comprehensive  and  finished  art,  study  of  reproduction 
problems. 

306a.    LETTERING.  Four  laboratory  periods  and  one  lecture. 

Principles  of  lettering  and  letter  construction  with  experience  in  lettering  as 
used  and  reproduced  today.  Study  of  typography  in  relation  to  lettering  and 
advertising  design. 

504.    ADVANCED  LETTERING  AND  TYPOGRAPHY.  Prereq:  Two  senior  divi- 
sion courses  in  graphic  design. 

Creative  manipulation  of  lettering,  calligraphy,  plastic  patterns  and  technical 
processes  integrated  toward  functional  communication. 

506.  ART  FOR  MECHANICAL  REPRODUCTION.  Prereq:  Two  senior  division 
courses  in  graphic  design. 

Research  in  and  experimentation  with  the  manipulation  of  drawing  and 
painting  media  and  techniques  applicable  to  mass  reproduction  through  the 
medium  of  photo-engraving. 

507.  THREE-DIMENSIONAL  DESIGN.   Prereq:    Two  senior  division  courses  in 
graphic  design. 

Comprehensive    problems    in    applied    graphic    and    three-dimensional    design. 
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Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  developmental,  structural  and  communicative 
processes,  and  the  solution  in  environmental  terms. 
508.    SPECIAL  PROBLEMS-GRAPHIC  DESIGN.  Prereq:   Three  senior  division 
courses  in  graphic  design. 

Advanced  research  into  graphic  design  media  and  techniques  and  their  applica- 
tion to  visual  communications. 


Interior  Design 


386.  INTERIOR  DESIGN.  Five  lecture  periods. 

A  study  of  architecture,  concepts  of  interior  space,  the  great  periods  of  furni- 
ture design  and  allied  crafts,  as  a  background  for  comparison  with  contemporary 
architecture,  furniture,  new  materials,  methods  of  manufacture,  and  present 
day  needs. 

387.  INTERIOR  DESIGN.  Four  laboratory  and  two  lecture  periods.  Prerequisite: 
Art  389. 

Architectural  materials  and  construction  as  related  to  interior  design,  wall  sys- 
tems of  construction,  materials:  wood,  stone,  brick,  plaster,  their  uses  and  design 
possibilities;  architectural  floor  materials  and  design  possibilities. 
388a.    INTERIOR  DESIGN.  Four  laboratory  and  two  lecture  periods.  Prerequisite: 
Art  389. 

Decorative  materials  and  color  as  applied  to  interior  design.  Studio  problems  in 
color,  light,  paint,  wall  paper,  soft  floor  coverings,  woods  and  wood  finishes,  fab- 
rics :  design  and  construction ;  fabric  uses  and  curtain  design  and  construction. 

389.  INTERIOR  DESIGN.  Four  laboratory  and  two  lecture  periods. 

Space  planning,  residential  and  commercial.  Drawing  and  delineation  of  plans, 
elevations  and  perspectives.  Measuring  and  scaling  of  interiors  and  furnishings  on 
basis  of  design  and  function. 

390.  INTERIOR  DESIGN.  Four  laboratory  and  two  lecture  periods.  Prerequisite: 
Art  389. 

Creative  problems  in  designing  seating,  case  goods  and  accessories.  A  study  of 
construction  methods.  Lighting,  and  lighting  design,  methods,  equipment  and 
construction. 

391.  INTERIOR  DESIGN.  Five  laboratory  periods.  Prereq:  Art  386,  387,  388a,  389 
and  390. 

Senior  problem  designs:  residential,  commercial,  space  problems,  environmental 
and  organic  design  problems.  Emphasis  on  total  design  concept  carried  to  com- 
pletion with  plans,  specifications,  materials  and  presentation  graphics. 

392.  INTERIOR  DESIGN.  Four  laboratory  and  two  lecture  periods.  Prereq :  Art  386, 
387,  388a,  389  and  390. 

Procedures  and  ethical  practices  of  interior  design  execution,  designer-client 
relations,  presentation  of  drawing,  pricing,  wholesale  buying,  trade  showrooms 
and  the  study  of  various  types  of  contracts. 

Procedures  and  ethical  practices  of  interior  design  execution.  Designer-client 
relations,  presentation  of  design  concept.  Specification  writing  and  pricing — con- 
tract writing.  Study  of  wholesale  buying,  trade  showrooms  and  interior  design 
sources. 
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589.  INTERIOR  DESIGN.  Five  laboratory  periods.  Prereq:  Art  389,  390  and  391. 
An  investigation  into  the  problems  of  the  planning  of  architectural  spaces 
for  public  and  residential  uses.  Research  studies  will  be  made  into  the  dis- 
position of  space,  type  of  historical  or  contemporary  decorative  treatments, 
types  of  equipment  and  furnishings,  materials  and  color  coordination.  Prob- 
lems and  readings. 

590.  INTERIOR  DESIGN.  Five  laboratory  periods.  Prereq:  Art  391. 
Investigation    into    the    designing   of    special    equipment:    furniture,    built-in 
equipment,  special  lighting,  and  custom  design.  Special  emphasis  on  research 
into  historical  procedure  in  design  and  construction. 

591.  INTERIOR  DESIGN.  Five  laboratory  periods.  Prereq:  Art  391. 
Individual  creative  problems  of  coordination  of  all  aspects  of  interior  from 
original  concept  to  completed  finished  drawings  and  presentations  of  material 
schedules. 

592.  INTERIOR  DESIGN.  Prereq:  Art  386,  387,  389,  390,  391  or  equivalent. 
Procedures  and  ethical  practices  of  interior  design  execution,  designer-client  re- 
lations, presentation  of  drawings,  pricing,  wholesale  buying,  trade  showrooms 
and  preparation  of  various  types  of  contracts.  Studies  will  be  made  of  the  quali- 
tative aesthetic  values  as  they  relate  to  monetary  values  in  the  preparation  of 
plans  for  various  types  of  contract  work. 


Photographic  Design 


320.  PHOTOGRAPHIC  DESIGN.  Prereq:  Consent  of  adviser  or  instructor. 
Creative  design  through  the  use  of  photography.  The  student  will  investigate 
the  experimental  possibilities  of  the  entire  area  of  the  light  sensitive  medium. 

520.  PHOTOGRAPHIC  DESIGN.  Prereq:  Art  320  and  one  from  Art  308,  313, 
351,  352,  or  387. 

An  advanced  course  in  photographic  design,  plus  extensive  studio  and  dark- 
room work. 

521.  PHOTOGRAPHIC  DESIGN.  Prereq:  Art  520. 

An  advanced  course  in  creative/ experimental  color  photography  with  emphasis 
on  personal  graphic  statements. 

522.  PHOTOGRAPHIC  DESIGN  PROBLEMS.  Prereq :  Art  52 1 . 

A  course  for  students  having  sufficient  background  and  technical  skill  in  creative 
photography  to  carry  on  independent  investigation.  Problems  combining  design 
extension  and  advanced  techniques  will  be  directed  by  the  instructor. 


Sculpture 


370.  SCULPTURE.  Five  laboratory  periods. 

A  beginning  course  in  sculpture.  Basic  forms  are  explored  through  a  series  of 
problems  employing  carving,  modeling  and  constructive  methods. 

371.  SCULPTURE.  Five  laboratory  periods.  Prereq:  Art  370. 
Portrait  and  figure  study  in  sculpture  composition. 
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372.  SCULPTURE.  Five  laboratory  periods.  Prereq :  Art  37 1 . 

Carving  and/or  welding  which  includes  the  fundamental  disciplines  of  these 
crafts  and  a  concern  for  the  nature  of  materials  used. 

373.  SCULPTURE.  Five  laboratory  periods.  Prereq :  Art  372. 

Introduction  to  the  lost-wax  method  of  producing  bronze  sculpture.  The  pro- 
duction of  sculpture  in  wax,  venting  of  waxes,  the  investment  of  these  waxes 
in  refractory  molds,  the  firing  of  the  molds,  and  casting  in  bronze  will  consti- 
tute the  major  emphasis  of  this  course. 

571.  SCULPTURE— CONSTRUCTION.  Five  laboratory  periods.  Prereq:  Art 
372. 

A  course  in  sculpture  construction  utilizing  welding  and  wood  joining  tech- 
niques. Emphasis  to  be  placed  on  constructions  in  metal,  wood  and  plastic. 

572.  SCULPTURE— CASTING.   Five   laboratory   periods.    Prereq:    Art  373. 
The  production  of  wax  models,  venting,  investing,  casting,  chasing,  and  mount- 
ing of  finished  work  will  provide  the  student  with  an  opportunity  to  carry  on 
independent   experimentation   and   study  within   the  medium  of  cast  bronze 
sculpture. 

573.  SCULPTURE  MATERIALS.  Five  laboratory  periods.  Prereq:  Art  372,  373. 
A  course  concerned  with  the  student  relating  formal  three-dimensional  con- 
cepts of  sculpture  as  they  apply  to  material  or  combinations  of  materials.  The 
student  has  his  choice  of  working  in  depth  in  such  materials  as  cast  bronze,  cast 
cement,  direct  plaster,  direct  cement,  fire  clay,  welding  metal,  stone  and  wood. 

574.  EXPERIMENTAL  CASTING.  Five  laboratory  periods.  Prereq:   Art  572. 
Experiments   in   C02   methods   of  sand   casting,   styrofoam  casting  and  wax 
casting  with  emphasis  on  promoting  individual  development  in  the  use  of  pro- 
cess and  materials. 

Technical  Problems 

301.  TECHNICAL  PROBLEMS.  Five  laboratory  periods. 

A  special  course  for  students  qualified  to  carry  out  individual  projects  in 
studio  areas.  Work  is  done  independently  of  the  regularly  scheduled  classes. 
Scheduling  of  this  course  must  be  approved  by  the  Head  of  the  Department 
of  Art. 

302.  TECHNICAL  PROBLEMS.  Five  laboratory  periods.  Continuation  of  Art  301. 

Biochemistry  (BCH) 

(Graduate  Studies  Research  Center) 

Head:  Peck.  Staff:  Ash  worth,  Black,  Brewer,  Cormier,  DeSa,  DerVartanian,  Duke- 
low,  Dure,  Eck,  Finnerty,  Inman,  Ljungdahl,  Lovins,  McRorie,  Mendicino,  Novelli, 
Peifer,  Plotka,  Sansing,  Travis,  Williams. 

301.  INTRODUCTORY  BIOCHEMISTRY.  Five  lectures.  Prereq:  Chemistry  261 
or  equivalent. 

An  introduction  to  the  chemistry  of  biologically  important  molecules  and  their 
metabolism. 
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451.  BIOCHEMISTRY  (VETERINARY  PHYSIOLOGY  451).  Four  lectures  or 
recitations  and  one  laboratory  period.  Prereq:  Chemistry  261  and  a  course  in 
either  botany,  biology,  zoology,  animal  science  or  poultry  science. 

Structure  and  characteristics  of  biological  compounds. 

452.  BIOCHEMISTRY  (VETERINARY  PHYSIOLOGY  452).  Four  lectures  or 
recitations  and  one  laboratory  period.  Prereq :  Biochemistry  45 1 . 

Metabolism  of  biological  compounds  and  macromolecules. 

Division  of  Biological  Sciences 

Joint  Course  Offerings 

(Biological  Sciences  Building) 

The  following  courses  are  offered  jointly  by  the  Departments  in  the  Division  of 
Biological  Sciences.  For  separate  Departmental  listings,  see  Microbiology  (page  335), 
Biochemistry  (page  301),  Botany  (page  302),  Entomology  (page  312),  Zoology  (page 
378) ,  and  Psychology  (page  354) . 

101«  PRINCIPLES  OF  BIOLOGY.  Four  lectures  and  one  three-hour  labora- 
tory. Biological  structure;  the  evolution,  reproduction  and  development  of 
organisms;  the  physical  and  chemical  organization  of  protoplasm  and  cells.  Pre- 
req: None. 

102.  PRINCIPLES  OF  BIOLOGY.  Four  lectures  and  one  three-hour  labora- 
tory. Biological  function;  bioenergetics  of  cells,  cellular  and  organismal  physiol- 
ogy, genetics,  differentiation,  behavior,  ecology  and  evolution.  Prereq:  Biology 
101. 

300.  MOLECULAR  &  CELLULAR  BIOLOGY.  Four  lectures  and  one  three- 
hour  laboratory.  Cell  composition  and  fine  structure,  chemistry  of  macromole- 
cules, enzyme  kinetics,  respiration,  photosynthesis,  transport,  irritability  and 
response.  Prereq:  Biology  102  and  15  hrs.  each  in  physics  and  chemistry,  mathe- 
matics 253  or  equivalent. 

301.  GENETIC  AND  DEVELOPMENTAL  BIOLOGY.  Four  lectures  and 
one  three-hour  laboratory.  Cell  and  organism  cycles,  formal  genetics,  chromo- 
some theory,  molecular  genetics,  morphogenesis  and  cell  differentiation.  Prereq: 
Biology  300. 

302.  ENVIRONMENTAL  BIOLOGY.  Four  lectures  and  one  three-hour  laboratory. 
Ecology  and  evolution;  ecosystem  structure  and  dynamics,  species  concept, 
genetics  of  populations.  Prereq:  Biology  102,  Math.  101  and  Chem.  122  or  127. 

500.  QUANTITATIVE  METHODS.  3  hrs.  Three  lectures.  Application  of  statistical 
techniques  in  biology  with  emphasis  on  experimental  design,  analysis,  and  inter- 
pretation of  information  in  environmental  biology.  Prereq:  Statistics  421  or  its 
equivalent. 
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Botany  (BOT) 

(Biological  Sciences  Building) 

Head.  Fuller.  Staff:  Beck,  Brown,  Bryant,  Carlton,  Coleman,  Duncan,  Edmisten, 
Fisher,  James,  Jones,  Key,  Kochert,  McGinnis,  Michel,  Monk,  Plummer,  Van  Fleet, 
Westfall. 

121.  ELEMENTARY  BOTANY.  Three  one-hour  lecture  periods  and  two  two-hour 
laboratory  periods. 

A  study  of  (a)  the  structure  of  stems,  leaves,  and  roots;  (b)  growth  and 
nutritive  processes  of  plants;  (c)  methods  of  reproduction  in  seed  bearing 
plants. 

1 22.  ELEMENTARY  BOTANY.  Three  one-hour  lecture  periods  and  two  two-hour 
laboratory  periods. 

A  study  of  (a)  heredity,  variation,  and  evolution  of  seed  plants;  (b)  representa- 
tive members  of  each  of  the  major  plant  groups;  and  (c)  the  relations  of 
plants  to  their  environment. 

203.  PRINCIPLES  OF  BOTANY.  Four  one-hour  lecture  periods  and  one  two-hour 
laboratory  period.  Prereq:  Biology  101-102.  Extension  and  supplementation  of 
botanical  principles  introduced  in  Biology  101-102.  General  background  and 
preparation  for  senior  division  courses  in  botany  and  allied  fields. 

205.  IDENTIFICATION  OF  FLOWERING  PLANTS.  Three  two-hour  lecture- 
laboratory  periods  with  two  all-day  field  trips.  Prereq :  None. 

Biology  101  and  102  are  recommended.  Spring  quarter. 
Terminology  and  procedure  in  the  identification  of  flowering  plants. 

206.  IDENTIFICATION  OF  TREES  AND  SHRUBS.  Three  two-hour  lecture- 
laboratory  periods.  Prereq:  None.  Biology  101  and  102  are  recommended. 
Fall  quarter. 

Identification  of  trees  and  shrubs  including  identification  in  winter  condition. 
323.    ELEMENTARY  PLANT  ANATOMY.  Three  one-hour  lecture  periods  and 
two  two-hour  laboratory  periods.  Prereq:  Biology  101-102. 

The  origin  and  development  of  the  organs  and  tissue  systems  of  vascular 
plants,  and  comparative  study  of  the  structure  of  roots,  stems,  leaves,  flowers, 
and  fruits. 

358.  METHODS  IN  PLANT  HISTOLOGY.  Five  double  laboratory  periods.  Pre- 
req: Biology  101-102. 

Principles  and  methods  of  killing,  fixing,  embedding,  sectioning,  staining,  and 
mounting  plant  materials  for  microscopic  study. 

375.  PLANT  ECOLOGY.  Three  one-hour  lecture-discussion  periods,  two  double 
periods  of  field  trips  or  laboratory  per  week,  and/or  occasional  weekend  field 
trips.  Prereq:  Biology  101-102. 

Plant  geography,  community  analysis,  symbiosis,  species,  populations,  limiting 
factors,  cycles,  rhythms,  and  applied  implications. 

380.  ELEMENTARY  PLANT  PHYSIOLOGY.  Three  one-hour  lectures  and  two 
double  laboratory  periods.  Prereq:  Biology  101-102. 

A  survey  of  physiological  processes  occurring  in  plants  and  the  conditions  which 
affect  these  processes. 
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390.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  BOTANY.  Independent  research  and  research 
participation  in  selected  problems.  Prereq:  two  senior  division  courses  in 
botany,  permission  of  undergraduate  advisor  and  department  head. 

401.  (Forestry).  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  WOOD  PLANTS.  Three  lectures  and  two 
double  laboratory  periods.  Prereq:  Botany  380  or  483,  or  Forestry  203,  or  Horti- 
culture 308. 

Special  topics  in  water  relations,  nutrition,  photosynthesis,  shoot  and  root 
development,  dormancy,  cambial  activity,  and  reproduction  in  woody  plants. 

410.  GROWTH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  ALGAE.  Three  lectures  and  two 
double  laboratory  periods.  Prerequisite:  10  hours  in  biological  or  plant  sciences  at 
senior  division  level. 

Intensive  study  of  the  algae  with  emphasis  upon  their  growth  and  development; 
selected  experimental  studies  to  illustrate  research  opportunities  with  algae. 

428.  MORPHOLOGY  OF  NON-VASCULAR  PLANTS.  Three  lectures  and  two 
double  laboratory  periods.  Prerequisites:  Biologoy  101-102. 

A  survey  of  the  major  groups  of  non-vascular  plants.  After  an  introduction  to 
the  major  groups,  the  lectures  will  concentrate  on  cytology,  reproduction,  and 
physiology.  The  laboratory  emphasis  will  be  on  examination  of  living  specimens. 

431.  MORPHOLOGY  OF  THE  VASCULAR  PLANTS-  Three  lectures  and  two 
double  laboratory  periods.  Prerequisites.  Biology  101-102. 

A  morphological  survey  of  the  vascular  plants  with  emphasis  on  evolutionary 
trends  and  principles. 

440.  CYTOLOGY.  Two  lecture  and  three  double  laboratory  periods.  Prerequisite. 
Biology  301,  or  equivalent. 

The  study  of  cells,  their  cytoplasm  and  nuclei,  metabolism,  growth,  differentia- 
tion and  reproduction. 

450.    MORPHOGENESIS.  Three  lectures  and  two  double  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisites:  Botany  323,  483  and  431. 

Experimental  studies  on  meristems,  polarity  and  relative  growth  phenomena, 
morphogenetic  factors  relating  to  differentiation  and  regeneration. 

471.  TAXONOMY  OF  SEED  PLANTS.  Two  one-hour  laboratory-discussion 
periods  and  three  two-hour  laboratory  periods  or  field  trips.  Prereq :  Botany  205 
or  equivalent  and  any  other  senior  division  course  in  botany  or  approved 
course  in  plant  pathology,  forestry,  or  geography. 

Identification  and  classification  of  seed  plants  with  emphasis  on  the  flora 
of  the  southeastern  states. 

472.  PLANT  BIOSYSTEMATICS.   Three   lectures  and   two   two-hour   laboratory 
periods.  Prerequisite:  Biology  302  or  equivalent  or  Introductory  Genetics. 
Experimental  approaches  to  problems  in  taxonomy  dealing  with  the  species  and 
infraspecific  taxa  and  the  various  methods  employed  to  analyze  and  delimit  these. 

473.  IDENTIFICATION  OF  GRASSES.  Five  double  laboratory  periods.  Prereq: 
Biology  101-102  and  two  senior  division  courses  in  botany  or  approved  courses 
in  other  plant  sciences. 

Identification  and  classification  of  grasses  with  emphasis  on  structure  and 
ecology.  Numerous  economically  important  species  are  included. 
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475.  PLANT  POPULATION  ECOLOGY.  Three  lectures  and  two  six-hour  library- 
laboratory  sessions  per  week.  Prerequisite:  Biology  302,  or  equivalent. 

Deals  with  life  histories  of  plants;  analysis  of  the  variability  of  the  characteristics 
of  populations  across  environmental  gradients;  genecological  conditions;  occur- 
rences throughout  habitats,  communities,  and  the  range,  growth  characteristics; 
reproduction  including  pollination,  maturation,  dispersal,  dormancy,  germina- 
tion, establishment,  and  asexual  propagation;  and  the  importance  of  the  popula- 
tion ecologically,  economically,  and  in  evolution. 

476.  VEGETATION  OF  NORTH  AMERICA.  Six  hours  library-laboratory,  three 
hours  seminar  per  week  and  a  week-end  field  trip.  Prereq :  Fifteen  hours  credit 
in  botany,  geology  and  geography,  or  agriculture. 

Theories  of  plant  geography,  climax  formations,  and  the  causes  of  contemporary 
vegetation.  Includes  floristics,  indicator  plants  and  problems  in  land  utilization. 
Emphasizes  eastern  North  America. 

477.  COMMUNITY  ECOLOGY.  Four  lectures  and  one  three-hour  laboratory 
period-  Prerequisite :  Biology  302  or  equivalent. 

Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  plant  communities  through  an  examination  of  major 
community  concepts,  community  evolution,  development,  structure,  distribution, 
classification,  sampling  and  data  analysis. 

482.  NUTRITION  OF  GREEN  PLANTS.  Two  lectures  and  three  double  labora- 
tory periods.  Botany  323  and  380  or  483. 

A  study  of  the  nutrition  of  the  higher  plants,  including  major  and  minor  ele- 
ments and  deficiency  symptoms. 

483.  PLANT  PHYSIOLOGY.  Three  lectures  and  one  triple  laboratory  period. 
Prerequisite :  Biology  300  or  equivalent. 

Plant  physiology  for  students  with  cell  physiology  or  biochemistry  background. 
Water  relations,  mineral  nutrition,  transport  of  materials,  respiration,  photosyn- 
thesis, growth  and  development. 

484.  PHYSIOLOGICAL  PLANT  ANATOMY.  Three  lectures.  Prerequisites:  Bo- 
tany 483,  323. 

Transport  and  metabolism  in  relation  to  higher  plant  anatomy.  Elementary 
theory  of  mass  and  momentum  transport,  intercellular  transport  (including 
transport  in  xylem  and  phloem) ,  metabolism  in  specific  cells  and  tissues. 

510,  BIOLOGY  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS.   10  hours.  Three  lectures 

511.  and  two  double  laboratory  periods.  Prereq:  two  senior  division  courses  in  the 
biological  sciences. 

A  two-course  sequence  for  high  school  biology  teachers  or  prospective  teachers 
of  high  school  biology  enrolled  in  the  College  of  Education.  No  credit  for  stu- 
dents majoring  in  the  biological  sciences. 

520.  FIELD  AND  LABORATORY  BOTANY.  Two  lectures  and  three  double 
laboratory  periods  and  special  field  trips.  Prereq:  Biology  101-102  or  equiv- 
alent and  two  senior  division  courses  in  botany  or  education. 
Designed  especially  for  teachers.  Particular  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  iden- 
tification of  local  flowering  plants  and  ferns,  and  upon  the  selection  and  use 
of  materials  for  correlating  the  study  of  plants  with  other  subjects. 
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522.    ADVANCED  FIELD  AND  LABORATORY  BOTANY.  Two  lectures  and 
three  double  laboratory  periods  and  special  field  trips.  Prereq:  Botany  520. 
A  second  course  primarily  for  teachers,  emphasizing  plant  identification,  en- 
vironmental relationships,  and  plant  distribution. 

Chemistry  (CHM) 

(Chemistry  Building) 

Head:  Pelletier.  Staff:  Baldwin,  Barnett,  Cox,  Garst,  Handler,  Heric,  Herman,  Hill, 
Janzen,  Johnston,  King,  A.D.,  King  R.B.,  Leyden,  Melton,  Neece,  Newton,  Philbrook, 
Ruff,  Schmidt,  Smith,-  Stammer,  Story,  Taylor,  Waggoner,  Whitehead,  Whitten, 
Wynne. 

Majors  in  chemistry  must  meet  these  minimum  requirements: 
Chemistry  280,  340,  341  and  390 


Inorganic  Chemistry 


111,*  ELEMENTARY  CHEMISTRY.  Four  lectures  or  recitations  and  one  labora- 
112.    tory  period  per  week  each  quarter. 

A  non-mathematical  study  of  chemical  principles.  Either  the  111,  112  or  121, 

122  sequence  is  a  prerequisite  for  Chemistry  261. 

121,  GENERAL  CHEMISTRY.  Four  lectures  or  recitations  and  one  laboratory 

122.  period  per  week  each  quarter.  Mathematics   100  is  a  prereq.  or  co-req.  for 
Chemistry  121. 

The  first  course  is  a  systematic  treatment  of  fundamental  chemical  principles.  The 
second  course  is  a  continuation  of  the  first,  including  a  general  survey  of  the 
metallic  and  non-metallic  elements  and  their  compounds. 

H-125,    GENERAL  CHEMISTRY  (Honors).  Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in 
H-126.    Chemistry  121-122.  10  hours.  Four  lectures  or  recitations  and  one  laboratory 

period  per  week  each  quarter. 

The  basic  concepts  of  chemistry. 

127,  ADVANCED  GENERAL  CHEMISTRY.  Four  lectures  or  recitations  and  one 

128.  laboratory  period.  Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  general  chemistry.  Ad- 
mission based  upon  results  of  placement  tests  in  chemistry  and  mathematics. 

A  rigorous,  in-depth  study  of  chemical  principles  designed  for  the  well-prepared 
student. 

421.    ADVANCED  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  Five  lectures  or  recitations.  Prereq : 
Chemistry  223  and  one  other  chemistry  course  with  laboratory. 
A  comprehensive  study  of  inorganic  chemistry  based  upon  the  periodic  arrange- 
ment of  the  elements. 

426,  INTERMEDIATE    INORGANIC    CHEMISTRY.    3    hours   each.    Prereq: 

427.  Chemistry  490c  or  491c  or  equivalent. 

An  introduction  to  modern  theories  of  bonding  and  structure  of  inorganic  com- 
pounds; reaction  mechanisms  and  synthetic  methods  in  inorganic  systems. 


*Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  chemistry.  Cannot  be  used  toward  any  B.S.  degree. 
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522.    ADVANCED  INORGANIC  PREPARATIONS.  One  or  two  lectures  and  three 
or    four    laboratory    periods.    Prereq:    Chemistry    122    or    128    and    two   other 
chemistry  courses  with  laboratory. 
Selected  syntheses  of  inorganic  compounds. 

525.  CHEMISTRY  FOR  TEACHERS.  Limited  to  candidates  for  B.S.  or  M.S.  in 
Education  degrees.  Four  lectures  or  recitations  and  one  laboratory  period.  Prereq: 
Ten  hours  of  chemistry  and  twenty  hours  of  physical  sciences.  Preparation  for 
teaching  general  science  and  high  school  chemistry. 


Analytical  Chemistry 


223.  QUALITATIVE  INORGANIC  ANALYSIS.  Two  or  three  lectures  or  recita- 
tions and  three  or  two  laboratory  periods.  Prereq:  A  grade  of  70  or  better  in 
Chemistry  121,  122. 

The   fundamental    theories   of   qualitative   analysis   and   analysis   of  common 
cations  and  anions  by  semi-micro  methods. 

280.  QUANTITATIVE  INORGANIC  ANALYSIS.  Two  lectures  or  recitations 
and  three  laboratory  periods.  Prereq:  Chemistry  223. 

The  fundamental  theories  of  quantitative  analysis  and  typical  analyses  involv- 
ing volumetric  and  gravimetric  methods. 

480.    ADVANCED  QUANTITATIVE  ANALYSIS.  Three  lectures  or  recitations  and 
two  laboratory'  periods.  Prereq:  Chemistry  280  and  Chemistry  490c  or  491c  or 
equivalent. 
Advanced  work  in  inorganic  quantitative  analysis. 

580.  INSTRUMENTAL  METHODS  OF  ANALYSIS.  Three  lectures  and  two 
laboratory  periods.  Prereq :  Chemistry  480. 

The  use  of  optical  and  electronic  instruments  in  chemical  analyses. 

581.  CHEMICAL  INSTRUMENTATION.  3  hours.  Two  lectures  or  recitations  and 
one  laboratory  period.  Prereq:  Chemistry  490c  or  491c. 

A  systematic  study  of  chemical  instrumentation  including  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  instruments  to  solve  practical  chemical  problems. 


Organic  Chemistry 


261.    ELEMENTARY  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  Four  lectures  or  recitations  and 
one   laboratory  period.    Prereq:    Chemistry    112,  or    122,  or  with  consent  of 
Head  of  Department.  Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  organic  chemistry. 
A  brief  terminal  introduction  to  organic  chemistry  with  material  of  especial 
interest  to  students  of  agriculture,  home  economics  and  forestry. 

340,  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  Four  or  three  lectures  or  recitations  and  one  or 

341,  two  laboratory  periods-  Prereq:  A  grade  of  1.0  or  better  in  Chemistry  121,  122. 
342. 

A  three-quarter  sequence  designed  to  give  the  beginning  student  a  foundation 
in  the  modern  concepts  of  organic  chemistry. 
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343.    ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  3  hours.  Prereq:  Chemistry  341. 
The  lecture  part  only  of  342. 

430,  INTERMEDIATE  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  3  hours  each.  Prereq:  Chem- 

431,  istry  442  and  490c  or  491c  or  equivalent  or  consent  of  Head  of  Department. 
432. 

441.  ORGANIC  QUALITATIVE  ANALYSIS.  Two  lectures  or  recitations  and  two 
laboratory  periods.  Prereq:   Chemistry  342  or  consent  of  Head  of  Department. 

442.  ORGANIC  QUALITATIVE  ANALYSIS.  Limited  to  candidates  for  B.S.  in 
Chemistry.  Two  lectures  or  recitations  and  three  laboratory  periods.  Prereq: 
Chemistry  342  and  490b  or  491b  or  equivalent. 

540.  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  FOR  TEACHERS.  Limited  to  candidates  for  B.S. 
or  M.S.  in  Education.  Four  lectures  and  one  laboratory  period.  Prereq:  Ten 
hours  in  chemistry  and  twenty  hours  of  physical  and/ or  biological  science. 


Physical  Chemistry 


390.  ELEMENTS  OF  PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY.  Five  lectures  or  recitations. 
Prereq:  Chemistry  223,  340  and  Physics  127. 

A  brief  introduction  to  physical  chemistry,  designed  primarily  for  pre-medical 
students. 

417.  PRINCIPLES  OF  MOLECULAR  SPECTROSCOPY.  3  to  12  hours  (3  hrs. 
per  qt)  Prereq:  Chemistry  490c  or  491c  or  equivalent. 

The  general  theory  of  specific  areas  of  spectroscopy  such  as  ultra  violet,  infrared, 
NMR,  ESR  or  mass  spectrometry. 

418.  METHODS  OF  MOLECULAR  SPECTROSCOPY.  2  to  8  hours  (2  hrs.  per  qt) 
Prereq :  Chemistry  490c  or  491  c  or  equivalent. 

Compliment  Chemistry  617  by  studying  the  instrumentation  and  operation  of 
specific  instruments. 

490  a-b-c.    PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY.  Four  lectures  or  recitations  and  one  labora- 

tory period.  Prereq:  Chemistry  280,  340,  Physics  229  and  Mathematics  255. 
A  three-quarter  sequence  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  physical  chemistry 
and  typical  laboratory  experiments. 

491  a-b-c.     PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY.  4  hours  each.  Prereq:  Chemistry  280,  340, 

Physics  229  and  Mathematics  255.  The  lecture  part  only  of  490  a-b-c. 

492.  CHEMICAL  THERMODYNAMICS.  3  hours.  Prereq:  Chemistry  490c  or 
491c  or  equivalent. 

493.  QUANTUM  CHEMISTRY.  3  hours.  Prereq:  Chemistry  490c  or  491c  or 
equivalent. 

494.  CHEMICAL  KINETICS.  3  hours.  Prereq:  Chemistry  490c  or  491c  or 
equivalent. 

495.  RADIOCHEMISTRY.  3  hours.  Prereq:  Chemistry  490c  or  491c  or  equivalent. 
Applications  of  radioactivity  to  chemical  problems  and  the  study  of  the  chemical 
effects  of  ionizing  radiation. 
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General,  Research  and  Thesis 

305.    THE    LITERATURE    OF    CHEMISTRY.    3    hours.    Prereq:    15   hours   of 
Chemistry  or  consent  of  Head  of  Department. 

An  introduction  to  the  literature  of  chemistry,  research  procedures,  and  direc- 
tions which  can  be  found  only  in  original  articles  and  sources. 

347,  INTRODUCTION  TO  RESEARCH.   (Field  to  be  inserted).  5  hours  each. 

348,  One  lecture  and  four  library  or  laboratory  periods.  Prereq:  Chemistry  427  or 

349,  442  or  480  or  490c  or  consent  of  Head  of  Department. 

400.    THE  HISTORY  OF  CHEMISTRY.  Five  lectures  or  recitations.  Prereq:    25 

hours  of  chemistry  or  consent  of  Head  of  Department. 
501.    GLASSBLOWING.  1-3  hours.  Prereq:  Four  science  courses  with  laboratory. 

Training  in  how  to  make  simple  scientific  glass  apparatus  and  repairs  to  such 

equipment. 
515.    DEVELOPMENT  OF  CHEMICAL  THEORIES.  Five  lectures  or  recitations. 

Prereq :  Twenty  hours  in  natural  sciences. 

The  evolution  of  chemical  theories  from  the  Greek  period  to  the  present. 

Classics  (CLC) 

(The  Bishop  House) 

Head :  Alexander.  Staff :  Best,  Graves,  Harris,  Howard,  Nethercut,  Rutledge,  Scudder, 
Shelton,  Tucker. 

CLASSICAL  CULTURE 

All  courses  in  this  section  are  given  in  English  translation. 

301.  CLASSICAL  CULTURE:   GREECE. 

A  study  of  the  characteristics  of  Greek  literature,  made  principally  through 
translations  of  selections  from  Greek  authors. 

302.  CLASSICAL  CULTURE:    ROME. 

A  study  of  the  characteristics  of  Latin  culture,  made  principally  through 
translations  of  selections  from  Latin  authors. 

H-305   (301).    CLASSICAL  CULTURE:   GREECE   (HONORS). 

For  honors  students  only.  A  survey  of  Greek  literature  in  which  more  extensive 
reading  is  done  than  in  Classical  Culture  301.  There  will  be  supplementary 
readings  and  required  papers.  Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  301. 

H-306  (302).    CLASSICAL  CULTURE.   ROME   (HONORS). 

For  honors  students  only.  A  survey  of  Roman  literature  in  which  more  exten- 
sive reading  is  done  than  in  Classical  Culture  302.  There  will  be  supplementary' 
readings  and  required  papers.  Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  302. 

310.    ENGLISH  DERIVATIVES  FROM  GREEK  AND  LATIN. 

General  etymology  and  vocabulary  of  the  English  language.  Prefixes,  suffixes, 
and  root  words,  as  well  as  families  of  words  will  be  studied. 

426.  GREEK  HISTORY.   (HISTORY). 

A  study  of  Greek  history  through  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

427.  ROMAN  HISTORY.   (HISTORY). 

A  study  of  Roman  history  to  the  dissolution  of  the  empire. 
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456.  HOMER  AND  THE  EPIC  TRADITION. 

A  study  of  Homer  in  translation  emphasizing  his  influence  on  later  European 
literature.  Analysis  of  the  epic  as  a  literary  form;  reading  of  selected  epics  of 
other  periods. 

457.  CLASSICAL  DRAMA. 

A  study  of  translation  of  tragedies  and  comedies  surviving  from  ancient  Greece. 
Reading  of  Greek  and  Roman  plays  and  of  other  literature  chosen  for  com- 
parison. 

458.  ROMAN  LITERATURE  IN  TRANSLATION. 

Detailed  study  of  selected  Latin  authors,  with  special  emphasis  on  biography 
as  a  literary  type. 

Greek  (GRK) 

Freshmen  may  elect  the  three  introductory  courses  in  Greek. 

201.  ELEMENTARY  GREEK. 

202.  A  double  course  meeting  for  two  quarters  in  the  elements  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage; study  of  Greek  history,  geography,  and  social  customs. 

203.  READING  IN  GREEK.  Prereq:  Greek  201  and  202. 
Selected  readings  from  Greek  authors. 

304.    HOMER.  Prereq:  Greek  201,  202  and  203  or  equivalent. 
Detailed  study  of  selections  from  the  Iliad  or  the  Odyssey. 

H-500.    HONORS  COURSE  IN  GREEK 


Latin  (LAT) 


Freshmen  may  elect  the  three  introductory  courses  in  Latin.  Students  continuing 
Latin  begun  in  high  school  will  be  placed  in  the  appropriate  course  on  the  basis  of 
scores  on  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  Achievement  Tests  and  personal 
consultations  with  instructor. 

201.  ELEMENTARY  LATIN. 

202.  A  double  course  meeting  for  two  quarters  in  the  elements  of  the  Latin  language. 

203.  INTERMEDIATE  LATIN.  Prereq:   Latin  201  and  202  or  two  high  school 
units  in  Latin. 

Selected  readings  from  Cicero's  orations;  review  of  forms  and  syntax. 

304.  READING  IN  LATIN.  Prereq:   Latin  203  or  equivalent. 
Selected  readings  from  Virgil  and  Ovid. 

305.  LIVY.  Prereq:   Latin  304  or  equivalent. 
Selected  readings  from  the  Histories  of  Livy. 

306.  HORACE.    Prereq:   Latin  304  or  equivalent. 
Selected  readings  from  the  Odes  of  Horace. 

400.    ADVANCED  READING  COURSE.  Prereq:   Ten  hours  of  advanced  work 

in  Latin. 

Reading  in  Latin  authors;  review  of  grammar;  history  of  Latin  literature. 
H-500.    HONORS  COURSE  IN  LATIN 
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Comparative  Literature  (GML) 

(Park  Hall) 

Head:  Brown.  Staff:  Carpenter,  Harrison,  Peer. 

411.    MEDIAEVAL  NARRATIVE. 

A  study  of  the  types  of  mediaeval  narrative — epic,  romance,  saga,  beast-epic, 
fabliau,  and  exemplum  —  with  reading  and  and  analysis  of  oustanding  examples 
of  these  types.  (Offered  alternate  years.  Offered  1969-70). 

413.    SATIRE  IN  EUROPEAN  LITERATURE. 

A  comparative  study  of  satire*  as  a  literary  type.  Its  history  in  Western  litera- 
ture will  be  traced,  and  outstanding  examples  of  its  various  types  and  periods 
will  be  studied  in  detail.  (Offered  alternate  years.  Offered  1970-71.) 

417.    THE  TWENTIETH-CENTURY  NOVEL. 

A  study  of  the  European  novel  since  World  War  I. 

422.  DEVELOPMENT  OF  REALISM  IN  MODERN  DRAMA  AND  LITERA- 
TURE (DRAMA).  Prereq:  Two  senior-division  courses  in  English,  speech, 
drama,  classics,  modern  foreign  language,  or  comparative  literature.  The  rise 
and  development  of  realism  in  the  19th  and  20th  centuries  with  emphasis  on 
the  major  realistic  plays  of  Europe,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States. 

430.    HISTORY  OF  LITERARY  CRITICISM. 

A  study  of  the  theory  and  principles  of  literary  criticism  from  Plato  and  Aristotle 
through  T.  S.  Eliot. 

451.    MUSIC  AND  LITERATURE   (MUSIC). 

A  comparative  study  of  the  forms,  relationships,  and  aesthetics  of  music  and 
literature.  Admission  by  consent  of  the  instructor. 

456.  HOMER  AND  THE  EPIC  TRADITION. 

A  study  of  the  epics  of  Homer  in  translation  emphasizing  their  influence  on 
later  European  literature.  Analysis  of  the  epic  as  a  literary  form:  reading  of 
selected  epics  of  other  periods. 

457.  CLASSICAL  DRAMA. 

A  study  of  translation  of  the  tragedies  and  comedies  surviving  from  ancient 
Greece.  Reading  of  Greek  and  Roman  plays  and  selected  plays  of  other  litera- 
tures chosen  for  comparison. 

Drama  and  Theatre  (DRA) 

Head:  Ballew.  Staff:  Beasley,  Camp,  Head,  Kahan,  Kesler,  Longman,  Quinn,  Solem, 
Spell,  Waal,  Wolak. 

102.    ACTING.  Lecture-laboratory  course. 

The  fundamentals  of  acting  techniques,  including  pantomime  and  improvisa- 
tions. Class  lectures,  exercises,  and  reports.  Individual  and  group  assignments,  in- 
cluding participation  in  productions  of  the  Laboratory  Theatre. 

105a,  b,c.     APPLIED  DRAMA  (1  hour  credit  Freshman  Year) 

A  minimum  of  20  hours  assigned  production  and/or  performance  crew. 
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107.    FUNDAMENTALS  OF  ORAL  INTERPRETATION. 

Fundamentals  of  oral  reading  with  emphasis  on  the  basic  techniques  of  analysis 
and  presentation  of  literature.  Development  of  vocal  variety  and  control  stressed 
through  intensive  practice. 
115.    RADIO-TELEVISION  PRODUCTION  SKILLS.  (See  JOURNALISM) 
203.    ADVANCED    ACTING-   Lecture-laboratory   course.    Prereq:    Drama    102    or 
consent  of  instructor. 

Continuation  of  exercises  in  acting  techniques  and  procedures.  Particular  em- 
phasis on  characterization,  line  interpretation,  and  tempo.  Students  participate  in 
productions  of  the  Laboratory  Theatre. 
205a,  b,  c.     APPLIED  DRAMA.   (1  hour)   2  hours  required  of  sophomores.  A  mini- 
mum of  20  hours  assigned  production  and/or  performance  crew. 

222.    SURVEY  OF  THEATRE  HISTORY. 

Comprehensive  survey  and  general  approach  to  the  history  of  drama  and  theatre, 
providing  the  basis  for  the  appreciation  of  drama  as  a  fine  art.  Lectures,  reading 
of  plays,  and  student  reports. 

300.    INTRODUCTION  TO  WORLD  DRAMA  AND  THEATRE.  (Alternate  elec- 
tive for  Fine  Arts  300). 

Introduction  to  the  art  of  the  theatre  emphasizing  its  theories,  means  of  produc- 
tion, and  historical  development.  Includes  lectures  and  discussions  of  major  works 
from  world  drama. 

H310.     INTRODUCTION  TO  WORLD  DRAMA  AND  THEATRE. 

333.  STAGE  COSTUMING  AND  MAKEUP. 

Fundamental  techniques  of  planning,  pattern  making,  and  construction  of  stage 
costumes.  Introduction  to  theory  and  practice  of  stage  makeup. 

334.  STAGECRAFT:    SCENE  BUILDING  AND  PAINTING.  Lecture-laboratory 
course. 

An  introduction  course  in  the  arts  of  the  theatre  with  emphasis  on  planning  stage 
settings.  Drafting  laboratory  and  assignment  to  University  Theatre  and  Labora- 
tory Theatre  crews. 

400.    PLAYWRITING-  Prereq:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  English  or  classics,  or 
journalism  or  drama. 

Elementary  laboratory  course  in  playwriting,  including  study  and  practice  in 
writing  for  stage. 

420.  HISTORY  OF   THE   THEATRE.    Prereq:    Two   senior   division    courses   in 
English  or  classics  or  drama. 

The  development  of  the  physical  theatre  and  the  growth  of  drama  studied  from 
the  beginning  of  dramatic  literature  of  Greece  through  Shakespeare.  Represen- 
tative dramatists  of  each  period  and  their  important  contributions  to  dramatic 
literature  are  included. 

421.  HISTORY   OF   THE   THEATRE.    Prereq:    Two   senior   division   courses   in 
English  or  classics  or  drama. 

The  development  of  the  physical  theatre  and  written  drama  studied  from  the 
Elizabethan  period  to  Ibsen.  Representative  dramatists  of  each  period  and  their 
important  contributions  to  dramatic  literature  are  included. 
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422.  DEVELOPMENT  OF  REALISM  IN  MODERN  DRAMA  AND  LITERA- 
TURE (COMPARATIVE  LITERATURE).  Prereq:  Two  senior  division 
courses  in  English,  speech,  drama,  classics,  modern  foreign  language,  or  compara- 
tive literature. 

The  rise  and  development  of  realism  in  the  19th  and  20th  centuries  with  empha- 
sis on  the  major  realistic  plays  of  Europe,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States. 

429.    PLAY  ANALYSIS. 

An  intensive  examination  of  selected  plays  and  a  study  of  the  problems  of  plot, 
characterization,  and  dialogue  as  they  relate  to  theatre  production. 

486.  ORAL  INTERPRETATION  OF  PROSE  AND  POETRY.  Prereq:  Ten  hours 
senior  division  courses  in  English,  education,  drama  or  speech.  A  study  of  the 
techniques  of  literary  analysis  for  effective  oral  reading  of  lyric  and  narrative 
literature  and  the  development  of  vocal  flexibility  through  a  variety  of  problems 
in  phrasing  and  emphasis. 

487.  ORAL  INTERPRETATION  OF  DRAMATIC  LITERATURE.  Prereq:  Ten 
hours  senior  division  courses  in  English,  education,  drama  or  speech.  A  study  of 
the  theory,  techniques,  and  principles  of  interpretation  of  drama  from  the  points 
of  view  of  the  oral  interpreter  and  actor.  Development  of  oral  skills  through  the 
study  of  selected  plays  and  monologues. 

505a,  b,  c.     APPLIED  DRAMA  ( 1  hour) 

A  minimum  of  20  hours  assigned  production  and/or  performance  crew- 

506a,  b,  c.     THEATRE  PERFORMANCE  ( 1  hour) 

Students  cast  in  a  major  role  may  substitute  DRA  506  for  Applied  Drama  with 
approval  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Department.  A  maximum  of  two  credit  hours 
may  be  thus  substituted. 

511.  THEATRE  MANAGEMENT.  Prereq:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  drama. 
A  critical  examination  of  theatre  management.  A  survey  of  the  organization  of 
various  non-professional  theatres  and  promotional  and  managerial  procedures. 

530.  PLAY  PRODUCTION  FOR  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHER.  Prereq: 
Two  senior  division  courses  in  English,  drama,  speech  or  secondary  education. 
Techniques  and  methods  for  meeting  problems  of  play  selection  and  play  produc- 
tion in  the  secondary  schools.  Suggested  elective  for  teachers  of  English  in  high 
schools. 

531.  TECHNICAL  PROBLEMS-  Prereq:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  drama. 
Advanced  study  of  the  theory  and  styles  of  design  (lighting,  setting,  costuming) 
in  the  theatre  with  special  emphasis  on  the  techniques  of  collaboration  between 
director  and  technical  director. 

533.    STAGE  COSTUME  DESIGN  AND  RESEARCH. 

Research  sources  and  techniques  with  application  to  the  design  of  theatrical 
costumes. 

535.  SCENE  DESIGN.  Prereq:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  art  or  drama  or  courses 
in  advanced  drafting  or  drawing.  Lecture-laboratory  course.  The  principles  and 
techniques  of  scene  design  and  scene  painting.  Development  of  floor  plans, 
sketches  and  scaled  models.  Suggested  elective  for  majors  in  the  visual  arts. 

536.  STAGE  LIGHTING.  Lecture-laboratory  course. 

Study  of  problems  of  lighting  in  the  theatre;  lighting  instruments,  lighting  con- 
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trol;  operation  of  lighting  equipment.  Practical  assignments  in  the  University 
Theatre  and  Laboratory  Theatre. 

544.  TELEVISION  ACTING  AND  PERFORMING.   (JOURNALISM) 

545.  DIRECTING  TELEVISION  DRAMA.   (JOURNALISM) 

546.  ADVANCED  PROJECTS  IN  TELEVISION  PRODUCTION.  (JOURNAL- 
ISM) 

560.  PLAY  DIRECTING. 

A  survey  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  play  directing  in  the  modern  theatre.  It 
deals  with  the  general  philosophy  of  theatre,  analysis  of  plays  for  production,  play 
selection,  and  play  casting.  Each  student  makes  a  director's  study  of  a  specific 
play. 

561.  PLAY  DIRECTING  LABORATORY. 

The  production  of  plays  in  the  Laboratory  Theatre  with  students  in  the  course 
serving  as  directors  for  the  productions.  Each  student  will  direct  a  one-act  play 
during  the  quarter  and  submit  a  detailed  director's  prompt  script  of  the  produc- 
tion. 

562.  ADVANCED   PLAY  DIRECTION.   Prereq:    Two   senior  division  courses  in 
drama. 

Lectures,  reports,  and  reading  in  contemporary  drama  and  theatre,  with  parti- 
cular emphasis  on  contemporary  techniques  of  staging  and  direction. 

582.    TELEVISION     PROGRAM  ANALYSIS  AND  PLANNING.    (JOURNAL- 
ISM) 

585.    TELEVISION  PRODUCTION.  (JOURNALISM) 

592.    CREATIVE  DRAMATICS  FOR  CHILDREN.  Prereq:    Two  senior  division 
courses  in  speech  or  drama  or  elementary  education. 

A  thorough  study  of  theories,  principles,  and  techniques  in  original  dramatization 
for  children.  Preparation  for  students  who  wish  to  do  creative  work  in  drama 
with  children. 

594.    INTRODUCTION  TO  CHILDREN'S  THEATRE.  Prereq:  Two  senior  divi- 
sion courses  in  Drama. 

Theories  and  techniques  of  children's  theatre.  Entire  production  procedure  in- 
cluding play  selection,  play  analysis,  and  directing  techniques  will  be  empha- 
sized. Practical  laboratory  experience  in  Children's  Theatre  productions. 


Economics  (ECN) 

(See  Economics  in  the  College  of  Business  Administration) 
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English  (ENG) 

(Park  Hall) 
Head:  West.  Staff:  Abercrombie,  Aiken,  Aldridgc,  Applebey,  Bailey,  Baine,  Barks, 
Barnett,  Beaumont.  Brummett,  Bufkin,  Burns,  Carlile,  Carson,  Clarkson,  Colvert, 
Cummings,  Fitzgerald,  Flewellen,  Free,  Glass,  Hardy,  Harpole,  Hutcherson,  Irwin, 
Kilgo.  Krickel,  Kuhns,  Leamon,  Longshore,  Lower,  McCartney,  McCullough,  McNew, 
McWhorter,  Magill,  Marshall,  Martin,  Mitchell,  J.,  Mitchell,  P..  Montgomery,  Moore, 
Morris,  Morton,  Patterson,  Reeves,  Register,  Rcid,  Sams,  Sanders,  Shields,  Shilling, 
Smith,  Stanley,  Stephenson.  Stewart,  Thurman,  Tison,  Tress,  Van  Noppen,  Waller, 
Wallis.  Washington,  Watkins,  Wiggins,  Willis,  Wilson. 

Credit  for  English   101.   102.   121.  and   122  is  prereq,  for  English  courses  numbered 
203  or  above, 

101,  COMPOSITION.  10  hours  {5  hours  a  quarter).  A  grade  of  2.0  in  English  101 

102.  is   prerequisite    for    102.    An   average   of   2.0    in    the    two   courses   is    required 
for  graduation. 

First  quarter:  grammar,  punctuation,  mechanics,  diction,  and  sentence  struc- 
ture. Second  quarter:  readings  for  composition.  Themes  and  readings  required 
throughout  the  courses.  Conferences  on  themes. 

H-105.    COMPOSITION  AND  LITERATURE  (HONORS). 

For  Honors  students,  this  course  replaces  English  101  and  102.  Reading  and 
writing  will  be  given  equal  stress.  Literary  works  will  be  studied  as  specimens 
of  effective  writing,  and  students  will  be  expected  to  apply  the  principles  and 
techniques  thus  learned  in  their  own  writing.  Not  open  to  students  who  have 
had  both  English   101  and  102. 

121,  WESTERN  WORLD  LITERATURE.   10  hours  (5  hours  a  quarter). 

122.  Prereq:  English  101,  102. 

A  survey  of  Western  World  literature  from  Homer  to  the  twentieth  century. 

H-125.    WESTERN  WORLD  LITERATURE   (HONORS).  10  hours  (5  hours  a 
H-126.    quarter).  Prereq:   English   101  and  102  or  English  H-105. 

Available  for  Honors  students  only.  Reading  and  discussion  of  masterpieces  of 
Occidental  literature  from  Homer  to  Thomas  Mann.  Complete  works  will  be 
read,  and  there  will  be  individual  papers  and  reports.  H-125  is  not  open  to 
students  who  have  had  English  121,  and  H-126  is  not  open  to  students  who 
have  had  English  122. 

203.  ENGLISH  LITERATURE  TO   1800. 

A  general  course  in  English  literature  designed  to  give  any  student  a  broad 
know  ledge  of  the  subject.  English  203  and  English  204  together  offer  a  full 
survey  of  English  literature,  but  either  or  both  of  these  courses  may  be  taken. 

204.  ENGLISH  LITERATURE  AFTER   1800. 
Continuation  of  English  203. 

305.    LYRIC  POETRY. 

A  study  of  the  types,  techniques,  and  interpretations  of  poems  selected  from 
English  and  American  literature. 

311.    HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH   LANGUAGE. 

The  development  of  English  from  its  beginnings  to  the  present  time. 
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343.    MODERN  DRAMA. 

360.  ADVANCED  COMPOSITION. 

Factual  writing.  Admission  by  consent  of  the  instructor. 

361.  THE  SHORT  STORY. 

A  history  of  the  short  story  as  a  literary  form. 

370.    CREATIVE  WRITING.  Prereq:  English  360. 

Emphasis  upon  the  short  story  and  the  personal  essay.  Admission  by  consent 
of  the  instructor. 

375.    THE  NOVEL. 

A  study  of  the  outstanding  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  century  English  and 
American  novels. 

400.    OLD  ENGLISH. 

A  study  of  the  language  and  literature  of  England  before  the  Norman  Con- 
quest, with  reading  of  selected  texts. 

402.  CHAUCER. 

A  study  of  the  Canterbury  Tales,  Troilus  and  Criseyde,  and  minor  poems. 

403.  MILTON. 

A  study  of  the  work  and  times  of  John  Milton. 

405.  THE  AGE  OF  JOHNSON. 

A  study  of  the  works  of  Samuel  Johnson  and  his  most  important  contempor- 
aries. 

406.  EDMUND  SPENSER  AND  HIS  AGE.  The  works  of  Spenser,  concentrating 
on  The  Faerie  Queene  and  on  the  Amoretti  in  constrast  to  other  sonnet 
sequences  of  the  1590's. 

407.  THE  ENGLISH  DRAMA  TO  1642. 

A  study  of  the  English  drama  (exclusive  of  Shakespeare)   from  the  beginning 
to  the  closing  of  the  theatres. 

408.  RESTORATION  AND  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  ENGLISH  DRAMA. 

The  history  of  the  English  drama  in  the  late  seventeenth  and  the  eighteenth 
centuries. 

409.  ELIZABETHAN  POETRY. 

A  study  of  the  Elizabethan  non-dramatic  poets  from  Spenser  to  Donne. 

411.  ADVANCED  GRAMMAR  AND  SYNTAX. 

This  course  is  recommended  to  students  interested  in  teaching  or  in  writing. 

412.  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY  PROSE  AND  POETRY. 

A  study  of  the  Metaphysical  and  Cavalier  poets  and  of  some  contemporary 
prose. 

414.  EARLY  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  PROSE. 

A  study  of  Defoe,  Swift,  Addison,  and  Steele  and  some  of  their  contemporaries. 

415.  EARLY  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  POETRY. 

A  study  of  Alexander  Pope  and  some  of  his  contemporaries. 

416.  EARLY  ROMANTIC  LITERATURE. 

A  studv  of  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  some  eighteenth  century  pre-romantic 
writers. 
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417.  LATE  ROMANTIC  LITERATURE. 
A  study  of  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats. 

418.  BEOWULF. 

A  study  of  the  text,  with  consideration  of  linguistics,  the  epic  tradition,  and 
Anglo-Saxon  civilization. 

419.  THE  LITERATURE  OF  THE  RESTORATION. 

420.  AMERICAN  LITERATURE  TO   1865. 

A  survey  of  literary  works  and  the  main  intellectual  currents. 

422.    AMERICAN  LITERATURE  AFTER   1865. 

425.    ROMANTICISM  IN  AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

A  study  of  the  works  of  Emerson.  Whitman,  Hawthorne  and  Melville. 

427.    REALISM  IN  AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

A  study  of  the  works  of  Twain,  James,  Howell  and  Crane. 

429.  SOUTHERN  LITERATURE. 

A  survey  of  the  intellectual  thought  and  literary  achievement  in  the  South 
from  1610  to  the  present  time,  with  emphasis  upon  Poe,  Timrod,  and  Lanier. 

430.  HISTORY  OF  LITERARY  CRITICISM. 

A  survey  of  literary  theory  from  the  Greeks  to  twentieth  century  formalism. 

439.  PROSE  AND  POETRY  OF  THE  EARLY  TUDOR  PERIOD. 

A  study  of  More,  Skelton,  Wyatt,  Surrey,  and  other  authors  with  some  attention 
to  literary  genres  and  trends. 

440.  SHAKESPEARE.  Part  I. 

Richard   III;   Julius   Caesar;   Antony   and   Cleopatra;   A   Midsummer  Night's 
Dream;  The  Merchant  of  Venice;  As  You  Like  It;  Romeo  and  Juliet;  Hamlet. 

441.  SHAKESPEARE.  Part  II. 

1   Henry  IV;  Henry  V;  Coriolanus;  Twelfth  Night;  The  Tempest;   Measure 
for  Measure;  The  Winter's  Tale;  Othello;  King  Lear;  Macbeth. 

442.  VICTORIAN  POETRY. 

A  study  of  the  major  Victorian  poets,  chiefly  Tennyson,  Browning,  and  Arnold. 

452.    VICTORIAN  PROSE. 

A  study  of  the  major  Victorian  Prose  writers,  chiefly  Carlyle,  Mill,  Arnold,  and 
Ruskin. 

460.  SURVEY  OF  TWENTIETH-CENTURY  LITERATURE. 

461.  TWENTIETH-CENTURY  BRITISH  POETRY. 

462.  TWENTIETH-CENTURY  AMERICAN  POETRY. 

A  study  of  American  poetry  from  the  Imagist  Movement  to  the  present. 

463.  THE  TWENTIETH-CENTURY  BRITISH  NOVEL. 

464.  THE  TWENTIETH-CENTURY  AMERICAN  NOVEL. 
H-498.  INDEPENDENT  READING  (HONORS)  .5-15  hours. 
H-499.    HONORS  THESIS. 
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Entomology  (ENT) 

(Biological  Sciences  Building) 

Head:  Lund.  Staff:  Atyeo,  Blum,  Brady,  Crossley,  Davis,  Franklin,  Hermann,  Himel, 
Hunter,  Lea,  Matthews,  Oliver,  Ross,  Tsao,  Wallace,  Weathersby. 

Students  registered  in  the  Franklin  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  may,  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  head  of  the  department,  credit  one  or  more  of  the  following  zoology 
courses  toward  a  major  in  entomology:  Zoology  372,  381  and  403. 

225.    INSECT  NATURAL  HISTORY.  Three  lectures  and  two  double  laboratory 
periods.  Prereq:  Biology  102. 
An  introduction  to  the  classification,  biology  and  habits  of  insects. 

370.  INSECT  MORPHOLOGY.  Two  lectures  and  three  double  laboratory  periods. 
Prereq:  Entomology  225. 

An  introduction  to  insect  structure  and  phylogeny. 

371.  INSECT  TAXONOMY.  Two  lectures  and  three  double  laboratory  periods. 
Prereq:  Entomology  225. 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  taxonomy  with  practice  in  the  classification  of  all 
the  orders  of  insects. 

374.  ECONOMIC  ENTOMOLOGY.  Three  lectures  and  two  double  laboratory 
perods.  Prereq:  Biology  102. 

A  brief  introduction  to  entomology  followed  by  a  study  of  the  recognition  and 
control  of  insect  pests  of  field,  orchard,  garden  and  home. 

376.  MEDICAL  ENTOMOLOGY.  Three  lectures  and  two  double  laboratory 
periods.  Prereq:  Biology  102. 

A  brief  introduction  to  entomology  followed  by  a  study  of  the  species  of  insects 
and  related  arthropods  of  particular  importance  in  the  cause  or  transmission 
of  diseases  of  man  and  the  lower  animals. 

382.  FOREST  PROTECTION:  ENTOMOLOGY.  Three  lectures  and  two  double 
laboratory  periods.  Prereq:  Biology  102. 

A  brief  introduction  to  entomology  followed  by  a  study  of  the  insect  pests  of 
American  forests. 

384.  STORED  PRODUCT  AND  STRUCTURAL  PESTS.  Three  lectures  and  two 
double  laboratory  periods.  Prereq:  Entomology  225  and  374  or  376  or  382  or 
Biology  102.  A  study  of  the  recognition  of  insect  pests  and  other  arthropod 
forms  which  infest  areas  inhabited  by  man. 

390.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  ENTOMOLOGY.  Prereq:  Consent  of  instructor. 
A  course  designed  to  permit  especially  interested  and  well-prepared  undergradu- 
ate students  to  pursue  an  entomology  problem  approved  by  the  staff  member 
under  whom  the  work  will  be  done.  1-5  hours  credit. 

415.    INSECT  PHYSIOLOGY.  Three  lectures  and  two  double  laboratory  periods. 
Prereq:  One  course  in  organic  chemistry  and  one  course  in  Entomology. 
An  introduction  to  the  general  physiological  processes  and  functions  of  the 
various  organ  systems  of  insects. 
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440.  INSECT  BEHAVIOR.  Three  lectures  and  one  3-4  hour  laboratory  period. 
Prereq:  Entomology  225.  An  evolutionary  approach  to  the  comparative  be- 
havior of  insects,  with  emphasis  on  reproduction,  mimicry,  insect-plant  interac- 
tions and  the  development  of  sociality. 

450.  INSECT  ECOLOGY.  Two  one-hour  lectures  and  two  three-hour  labora- 
tories. Prereq:  Ten  hours  in  biological  sciences  at  300  level  or  higher.  A  study 
of  the  processes  and  functional  aspects  of  insect  population  and  community 
ecology  with  emphasis  on  interactions  between  structure  and  the  environment. 

470.  INSECT  HISTOLOGY.  Entomology  370  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Two 
lectures  and  three  double  laboratory  periods.  Prereq:  Entomology  370  or  equi- 
valent. Comparisons  of  the  histology  and  anatomy  of  insects,  other  invertebrates 
and  vertebrates  are  made.  Insect  tissues  are  dissected  and  preparations  of  the 
major  body  systems  arc  examined  for  gross  and  microscopic  differences. 

474.  ADVANCED  ECONOMIC  ENTOMOLOGY.  Three  lectures  and  two  double 
laboratory  periods.  Prereq:  One  of  the  following  entomology  courses:  374, 
376,  or  382.  For  graduate  credit,  one  additional  senior  division  course  is 
required. 

An  advanced  treatment  of  economic  entomology  including  actual  field  work 
in  experimental  methods,  biological  control,  and  the  insect  transmission  of 
plant  diseases. 

477.  CHEMISTRY  AND  TOXICOLOGY  OF  INSECTICIDES  AND  FUNGI- 
CIDES. Three  lectures  and  two  double  laboratory-  periods.  Prereq:  One  course 
in  organic  chemistry-  and  one  of  the  following  Entomologv  courses:  374,  376. 
or  382. 

A  study  of  the  physical  and  chemical  behavior  of  insecticides  and  accessary 
materials  and  of  their  toxicological  effects  upon  plants  and  animals. 

480.    INTRODUCTORY  ACAROLOGY.  Three  lectures  and  two  double  laboratory 
periods.  Prereq:   One  senior  division  course  in  biological  science.  For  graduate 
credit,  one  additional  senior  division  course  is  required. 
An  introductory  study  of  the  structure,  classification  and  biology  of  mites. 

492a  and  b.  FIELD  ENTOMOLOGY.  A  summer  field  trip  of  2-4  weeks,  during  which 
the  identification  and  distribution  of  insects  will  be  studied,  will  be  preceded  and 
followed  by  lecture  and  laboratory  work  on  specimen  preparation  and  collecting 
and  sampling  methods.  Prereq:  Entomology  371  and  consent  of  instructor.  5  or  10 
hours  credit  (Maximum  of  5  hours  per  summer). 

494.  AQUATIC  ENTOMOLOGY.  Three  lectures  and  two  double  laboratory  per- 
iods. Prereq :  Entomology  225.  Offered  Spring  Quarter  even  years.  An  introduc- 
tion to  taxonomy,  life  history  and  ecology  of  aquatic  insects. 

573.  INSECTS  IN  FIELD  AND  STREAM.  Two  lectures  and  three  double  lab- 
oratory periods.  Prereq:  Two  elementary  courses  in  biological  science  and  two 
courses  numbered  300  or  above  in  biological  science  or  education. 
A  study  of  insects  and  related  forms  found  on  land  and  in  water:  their  identi- 
fication and  life  habits,  and  the  control  of  noxious  forms,  with  emphasis  on 
the  use  of  these  forms  in  the  teaching  of  high  school  biology. 
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575.    ADVANCED  FIELD  AND  STREAM  ENTOMOLOGY.  Two  lectures  and 
three  double  laboratory  periods.  Prereq:   Entomology  573  or  225. 
This  course  is  a  sequal  to  Entomology  573.   Emphasis  is  placed  upon  more 
specific  insect  identification,  environmental  relations  and  insect  distribution. 

Fine  Arts  (FA) 

(Visual  Arts  Building) 

Given  under  the  general  direction  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Fine  Arts. 

300.  MUSIC  AND  THE  VISUAL  ARTS.  No  credit  will  be  allowed  for  Fine 
Arts  300  when  credit  is  already  shown  for  Art  300  or  317,  Music  343,  or 
H-396,  H-307,  or  H-300. 

Nature  and  materials  of  the  visual  arts  in  their  relation  to  man,  with  emphasis 
on  the  influence  of  art  products  in  contemporary  living  and  thinking.  A  field 
of  study  comprising  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  graphic  arts,  arts  of  in- 
dustry and  commerce.  Also  a  study  of  works  of  outstanding  figures  in  music 
taken  chronologically. 

H-396.    FINE  ARTS  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

The  development  of  the  Fine  Arts  from  approximately  900  A.D.  to  1500  A.D. 
will  be  studied  in  this  colloquim  through  examination  of  works  of  art,  music, 
and  drama.  An  effort  will  be  made,  within  an  historical  frame  of  reference, 
to  determine  the  relationships  of  the  fine  arts  to  the  religious,  cultural,  and 
social  patterns  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

H-397.    FINE  ARTS  IN  THE  RENAISSANCE. 

The  development  of  the  fine  arts  from  approximately  900-1600  A.D.  will  be 
undertaken  in  this  course  through  the  study  of  works  of  art,  music,  and  drama. 
In  addition  to  the  historical  aspect,  efforts  will  be  made  to  determine  relation- 
ships to  the  religious,  cultural  and  social  patterns  of  the  various  periods.  This 
is  a  substitute  for  Fine  Arts  300. 

H-399.    THE  FINE  ARTS  IN  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY. 

An  analyzation  of  psychological,  historical  and  environmental  commonalities 
basic  to  art,  music  and  drama,  by  experiencing  works  of  art  from  three  areas 
and  discussion  of  these  works  separately  and  as  parts  of  a  more  fundamental 
pattern.  This  is  a  substitute  for  Fine  Arts  300. 

French  (FR) 

(See  Romance  Languages) 

Geography  (GGY) 

(Geography,  Geology  and  Mathematics  Building) 

Head:  Prunty.  Staff:  Ball,  Barnes,  Barrow,  Burrill,  DeVorsey,  Fisher,  Heyl,  Hoy, 
Hsu,  Kenyon,  McGregor,  Maxfield,  Melvin,  Reitsma,  Schretter,  Shaw,  Shear,  Stephen- 
son, Stone,  Thiede,  Tuck,  Woodruff. 
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Human  and  Regional  Geography 

A  major  selected  primarily  from  the  following  courses  leads  to  an  A.B.  degree. 

101.    WORLD  HUMAN  GEOGRAPHY. 

A  world  survey  emphasizing  population  characteristics,  environmental  features, 
basic  resources,  economic  activity  and  geopolitical  problems  within  the  major 
geographical  regions. 

H-115  (215).  WORLD  CULTURAL  GEOGRAPHY  (HONORS).  (Not  open 
to  students  with  credit  for  Geography  101.) 

World  regional  survey  of  population  and  cultural  phenomena.  Analysis  of 
inter-actions  between  man  and  the  land.  Stress  on  conceptual  basis  for  region- 
alization.  Applications  of  principles  in  field  trips. 

341.    PROBLEMS  IX  POLITICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

Structure  and  function  of  political  regions  with  emphasis  on  the  sovereign 
state.  Sources  of  national  strength,  cohesion,  external  conflict;  examples  from 
recent  and  contemporary  world  situations. 

358.  ECONOMIC  GEOGRAPHY.  Four  lectures  and  one  laboratory.  Prereq: 
Geography  101  or  102,  or  Economics  105. 

Distribution  and  development  of  production  systems  involving  agriculture, 
minerals,  forests,  manufacturing;  plus  related  transport  and  occupance  sys- 
tems. World  patterns  of  resources  utilization  in  relation  to  expanding  popu- 
lations. 

436.  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  SOUTH.  Prereq:  Ten  hours  in  courses  from  one 
of  the  following  departments:  Geography,  History  or  Economics. 
Geographical  appraisal  of  the  Southeastern  States,  including  physical  and  hu- 
man resources,  settlement  and  population,  agriculture,  the  extractive  indus- 
tries, transportation,  and  present  urban  settlements.  Current  progress  and 
major  problems  in  Southeastern  development. 

441.  CARIBBEAN  AMERICA.  Prereq:  Ten  hours  in  Geography  or  an  equivalent 
background  in  cither  Spanish  or  History. 

A  regional  analysis  of  the  geography  of  Caribbean  Area  with  emphasis  upon 
the  cultural  and  economic  ties  of  the  American  South  with  the  Caribbean  area. 

442.  SOUTH  AMERICA.  Prereq:  Ten  hours  in  Geography  or  an  equivalent 
background  in  cither  Spanish  or  History. 

A  regional  analysis  of  the  geography  of  equatorial  and  southern  South  America 
including  physical,  cultural,  and  economic  characteristics  of  the  several  regions. 
Stress  upon  prospects  for  expansion  of  settlements,  developments  of  resources 
and  growth  of  industries. 

444.  EUROPE  AND  THE  MEDITERRANEAN.  Prereq:  Ten  hours  in  Geography, 
or  in  History,  Political  Science,  or  Modern  Languages. 

A  regional  analysis  of  Europe,  exclusive  of  the  Soviet  Union,  designed  to  reveal 
the  unique  cultural,  physical  and  economic  character  and  problems  of  the 
several  European  nations. 

446.  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  SOVIET  UNION.  Prereq:  Ten  hours  in  geography, 
or  an  equivalent  background  in  History  or  Political  Science  or  Modern  Lan- 
guages. 
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A  regional  analysis  of  the  physical,  ethnographic  and  economic  geography  of 
the  U.S.S.R.,  designed  to  evaluate  the  industrial  and  political  strength  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 
448.  GEOGRAPHY  OF  SOUTHEAST  ASIA.  Prereq:  Ten  hours  in  geography, 
or  an  equivalent  background  in  History  or  Political  Science. 
Regional  analysis  of  cultural  and  physical  geography  of  Southeast  Asia  includ- 
ing land  utilization,  settlement,  raw  material,  population  characteristics  and 
distributions  as  they  relate  to  economic  and  political  problems.  Emphasis  on 
Japan,  China,  Philippines,  and  Indonesia. 

450.    SOUTHWEST    AND    SOUTH    CENTRAL    ASIA.    Prereq:    Ten   hours   in 
geography,  or  an  equivalent  background  in  History  or  Political  Science. 
A  regional  analysis  of  the  geography  of  the  Indian  subcontinent  and  South- 
west Asia.  Emphasis  on  physical  and  human  resources,  settlement  and  economic 
development,  and  the  strategic  position  of  the  region. 

452.  GEOGRAPHY  OF  NORTHERN  LANDS.  Prereq:  Ten  hours  in  Geography. 
A  description  and  analysis  of  the  distribution  of  people,  resources  and  occu- 
pations in  the  northern  high  latitude  areas  bordering  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

459.  NORTH  AMERICAN  URBAN  GEOGRAPHY.  Prereq:  Two  courses  from 
Geography  350,  358,  or  Economics  133. 

Analysis  of  urban  land  occupance  and  its  morphological-functional  aspects. 
Introductory  location  theory  in  urban  areas.  Procedures  in  geographical  analy- 
sis of  agglomerated  settlements. 

460.  NORTH  AMERICAN  INDUSTRIAL  GEOGRAPHY.  Prereq:  Geography 
358. 

Theories  in  industrial  location.  Detailed  locational  analysis  of  selected  manu- 
facturing industries.  Regional  treatment  of  the  spatial  structure  of  North 
American  manufacturing. 

461.  NORTH  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  GEOGRAPHY.  Prereq:  Ten 
hours  from  Geography  350,  358,  459,  460;  or  ten  hours  in  300-level  courses 
from  Economics,  Botany  or  Agronomy  approved  by  instructor. 

Regional  analysis  of  climate,  soils,  landform  bases  of  American  agriculture. 
Origins  and  dispersals  of  cultivated  plants  and  livestock;  American  systems 
of  rural  land  use  and  settlement  in  their  regional  settings.  Contemporary  land 
use  problems. 

463.  GEOGRAPHY  OF  TRANSPORTATION.  Prereq:  Geography  358  or  Mar- 
keting 559. 

Survey  of  historical,  engineering  and  economic  aspects  of  North  American 
transport.  World  regional  assessment  of  transport  facilities  and  commodity 
movements.  Principles  and  theories  explaining  role  of  transportation  in  loca- 
tion of  economic  and  political  phenomena. 

466.    FIELD  PROBLEMS  IN  URBAN  GEOGRAPHY.  Three  laboratory  periods. 
Prereq :  Geography  350  and  459. 
Field  techniques  in  reconnaissance  and  analysis  of  urban  areas. 

468.    URBAN  TRANSPORTATION  AND  LAND  USE.  Prereq:    Geography  459 
or  Marketing  559. 
Reciprocal  relations  between  urban  transportation,  both  freight  and  passenger, 
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and  urban  land  use  organization  in  terms  of  site  requirements,  traffic  genera- 
tion characteristics  and  circulation  problems. 

470.  GEOGRAPHY  OF  RURAL  SETTLEMENT.  Prereq:  Ten  hours  from 
Geography  350,  358  or  461;  or  (with  consent  of  instructor)  one  300-level 
course  in  Geography  plus  advanced  background  in  either  Economics,  History, 
Political  Science  or  Sociology. 

Description  and  analysis  of  major  patterns  of  rural  settlement,  and  the  primary 
processes  of  rural  settling  in  representative  world  areas. 

472.  GEOGRAPHY  OF  WORLD  POPULATION  DISTRIBUTION.  Prereq: 
Geography  350  and  358  or  (with  consent  of  the  instructor)  one  300-level 
course  in  Geography  plus  advanced  background  in  either  Economics.  History, 
Political  Science  or  Sociology. 

A  description  of  contemporary  patterns  in  world  and  continental  distributions 
of  people  and  locational  analyses  of  these  patterns  and  their  changes. 

500  a,  b.  CONCEPTS  AND  MATERIALS  IN  GEOGRAPHY  FOR  TEACH- 
ERS. 3  hours  each.  Prereq:  Graduate  status  plus  two  years  teaching  experience. 
Does  not  carry  graduate  credit  for  the  M.A.  or  M.S.  degrees.  Evolution  of  the 
discipline,  its  current  conceptual  core:  areal  "element-complexes":  systematic 
vs.  regional  analytical  procedures.  Systems  for  derivation  of  field  data;  standard 
bibliographical,  statistical  cartographic  and  photogrammetric  sources.  Pro- 
cedures in  adapting  information  from  the  several  sources  to  the  classroom. 

501,  PRINCIPLES  IN  REGIONAL  GEOGRAPHY  FOR  TEACHERS.  5  hours 

502.  each.  Prereq:   Ten  hours  in  geography  or  two  years  of  teaching  experience. 
Does  not  carry  graduate  credit  for  the  M.A.  or  M.S.  degrees.  A  course  designed 
to  inculcate  principles  and  concepts  in  regional  geography  through  intensive 
analysis  of  regions  selected  on  a  world-wide  basis. 

533.    GEOGRAPHY    OF    THE    COMMUNITY.    Prereq:    Ten    hours    from    the 
following  courses:   Geography  310  or  358,  Sociology  431  or  435. 
Analysis    of    structure    and    functional    patterns    of   small    and    medium-sized 
American  towns.  Area  differences  in  morphology  of  such  settlements.  Intended 
primarily  for  professional  teachers  and  school  administrators. 
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A  major  selected  primarily  from  the  following  courses  may  lead  to  either  the  A.B. 
or  B.S.  degree. 

104.    EARTH  SCIENCE  SURVEY.    (Not  open   to  students  with  credit  in  either 
Geography  121  or  122.) 

An  introduction  to  physical  geography,  surveying  climate,  vegetation,  soils, 
landforms,  and  water  resources  in   their  areal  interrelations  and  distributions. 

H-114   (214).    WORLD  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY   (HONORS).   (Not  open  to 
students  with  credit  for  Geography  104  or  121-122.) 

Study  of  processes  of  weather,  climate  and  landforms:  analysis  of  relation- 
ships among  climate,  landforms,  vegetation,  soils  and  water:  assessment  of 
broad  patterns  of  these  phenomena  on  the  earth.  Field  observation  provided 
in  field  trips. 
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121.  INTRODUCTION  TO  LANDFORMS.  Three  lectures  and  two  laboratory 
periods. 

Introductory  analysis  and  classification  of  major  types  of  land  surfaces,  stress- 
ing geographic  characteristics.  Study  and  interpretation  of  relationships  be- 
tween landforms  and  other  phenomena  through  maps  and  air  photos.  World 
coverage  with  stress  on  North  America. 

122.  INTRODUCTORY  WEATHER  AND  CLIMATE.  Three  lectures  and  two 
laboratory  periods. 

Components  of  weather,  weather  processes,  and  their  measurement.  Climatic 
elements  and  their  control  factors.  Geographic  classification  of  climatic  and 
vegetative  types  on  the  earth's  surface. 
310.    CONSERVATION  OF  NATURAL  RESOURCES.  Prereq:  Geography  101, 
104,  or  121. 

Resource  management  and  conservation  development  in  the  United  States. 
Resource  utilization  in  terms  of  public  policy  and  private  management  pro- 
cedures. 

350.    CARTOGRAPHY  AND  GRAPHICS.  Five  laboratory  periods. 

Introduction  to  methods  of  preparing  maps,  charts  and  diagrams.  Cartographic 
theory  and  techniques;  use  of  basic  cartographic  equipment;  compilation  of, 
symbolization  on  and  design  of  drawings;  methods  of  map  reproduction. 

391.    DIRECTED    MAP    AND    PHOTOGRAMMETRIC    COMPILATION.    3 
hours.  Three  laboratory  periods.  Prereq:  Geography  350  or  420. 
Problems  in  producing  maps  from  air  photos  and  other  sources.  Obtaining  and 
compiling   data,    and   processing    source    materials.    Writing    specifications    for 
drafting  and  reproducing  drawings.  Practice  with  advanced  instruments. 

400.  ADVANCED    TERRAIN   ANALYSIS.    Prereq:    Geography    121,    350   and 
Mathematics  200. 

Identification  of  terrain  parameters,  their  quantitative  expression  and  areal 
variations.  Comparative  examination  of  traditional  and  recent  theories  of 
terrain  dynamics.  Emphasis  on  small  stream  basin  analysis. 

401.  ADVANCED   CLIMATOLOGY.   Four  lectures  and  one  laboratory  period. 
Prereq:  Ten  hours  in  Geography  including  122. 

Intensive  study  of  controlling  factors  of  climate.  Heat-balance,  evapotranspira- 
tion,  water-budget  concepts.  Koeppen  classification  system  in  detail.  Regional 
analysis  of  climatic  types  and  anomalies. 

402.  NORTH  AMERICAN  PHYSIOGRAPHY.  Two  lecture  and  three  laboratory 
periods.  Prereq:  Geography  121  plus  either  Geography  122  or  Geology  125. 
Detailed   analysis   of  North   American   physiographic   provinces,   their  subdi- 
visions, geomorphic  features,  geographic  relationships.  Terrain  morphometries, 
topographic  maps,  air  photos,  field  work,  semi-independent  reports. 

404.  (FORESTRY)  WATERSHED  HYDROLOGY.  Three  lectures  and  two  lab- 
oratory periods.  Prereq:  Physics  127,  128,  and  Geography  122. 
General  hydrology  as  based  on  the  hydrologic  cycle,  with  emphasis  on  the 
role  of  soils,  vegetation,  physiography  and  the  microclimate  on  processes  of 
precipitation,  runoff,  erosion  and  landforming.  Problems  of  measurement  and 
regulation  of  streamflow,  groundwater,  soil  moisture  and  precipitation. 
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406.  SYNOPTIC  AND  OBSERVATIONAL  METEOROLOGY.  Three  lecture 
and  two  laboratory  periods.  Prereq:  Geography  122  plus  either  Physics  128 
or  138. 

Study  and  practice  in  nieterological  observational  procedures.  Analysis  of 
upper  air  and  surface  maps;  the  prognosis  and  forecasting  problem. 

420.  USE  AND  INTERPRETATION  OF  AERIAL  PHOTOGRAPHS.  Five  lab- 
oratory periods.  Prereq:  Four  or  more  quarters  of  forestry  or  agriculture,  or 
Geography  350.  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Principles  of  air  photo  interpretation  and  photogrammetry.  Use  of  photos  and 
photogrammetric  instruments  in  planimetric,  topographic  and  type  mapping; 
in  remote-sensing;  in  making  measurements  and  inventories;  in  sampling;  and 
in  planning.  Emphasis  on  interpretation  of  terrain,  vegetation  and  culture. 

422.  ADVANCED  PHOTOGRAMMETRY  LABORATORY.  Five  laboratory 
periods.   Prereq:    Geography  420  or  equivalent. 

Directed  laboratory  work  on  photogrammetric  problems  related  to  the  inter- 
ests of  individual  students.  Mastery  of  advanced  photogrammetric  instruments. 

425.  FIELD  METHODS  IN  GEOGRAPHY.  3  hours.  Prereq:  15  hours  in  geog- 
raphy courses  numbered  above  200  including  Geography  350,  plus  at  least  a 
B  average  in  junior-senior  major  courses. 

Methods  of  measurements,  observation,  recording,  and  synthesis  of  field  data. 
Field  analysis  of  all  features  in  one  small  type-area  required,  including  com- 
pleted maps  and  written  report  in  which  recorded  data  are  correlated  and 
synthesized.  Required  for  all  graduate  majors. 

429.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  AREA  ANALYSIS.  3  hours.  Prereq:  Fifteen 
hours  in  courses  numbered  above  300  in  Geography.  Approval  of  instructor 
concerned,  and  head  of  department,  must  be  obtained  for  admission  to  this 
course  prior  to  registration. 

476.    VEGETATION  OF  NORTH  AMERICA.   (BOTANY  476). 

Geology  (GLY) 

(Geology,  Geography  Building) 

Head:  Hurst.  Staff:  Allard,  Blount,  Brown,  Carpenter,  Carver,  Chowns,  Cohen.  Giar- 
dini,  Givens,  Henry,  Howard,  H.,  Howard,  J.,  Hoyt,  Long,  Noakes,  RadclifTe,  Rich, 
Salotti,  Sen  Gupta,  Stanley,  Voorhies,  Wiedemann. 

125.  ELEMENTS  OF  GEOLOGY  (PHYSICAL).  Three  lectures  and  two  labora- 
tory periods. 

Fundamentals  of  physical  geology.  Nature  and  origin  of  minerals  and  rocks. 
Agents  of  erosion,  development  of  land  forms,  sedimentation,  vulcanism,  meta- 
morphism,  origin  of  mountains. 

126.  ELEMENTS  OF  GEOLOGY  (HISTORICAL).  A  continuation  of  Geology 
125.  Three  lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods. 

Methods  by  which  earth  history  is  interpreted.  Geologic  history  of  North 
America  by  areas.  Time  scale.  Evolution  of  plant  and  animal  kingdoms. 

H-135  (235).  PHYSICAL  GEOLOGY  (HONORS).  Three  lectures  and  two  lab- 
oratory periods.  Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  Geology  125. 
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Physical   properties,   identification   and   origin   of  minerals.   Classification   and 

origin  of  rocks.  Physical  processes  that  shape  the  earth;  gradation,  deposition, 

vulcanism,  glaciation,  weathering,  rock  deformation,  mountain  building,  and 

metamorphism.  Geologic  maps.  Mineral  resources. 
H-136   (236).    HISTORICAL  GEOLOGY   (HONORS).  Three  lectures  and  two 

laboratory  periods.  Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  Geology  126. 

Age  of  the  earth;  geologic  time  scale.  Fossils,  evolution  and  faunal  succession. 

Organizing  the  stratigraphic  record.  History  of  the  earth  as  recorded  in  rocks. 

Evolution  of  North  America  and  the  development  of  life  on  earth. 
301.    GEMS  AND  GEM  MATERIALS.  Five  lectures. 

Gem  materials;  historical,  cultural,  mineralogical,  technological  and  scientific 

aspects.  The  identification  and  evaluation  of  gems. 

320.  DETERMINATIVE  MINERALOGY.  3  hours.  Three  laboratory  periods. 
Prereq:  Geology  125  and  Chemistry  121. 

Systematic  identification  and  classification  of  minerals,  their  rock-associations, 
modes  of  occurrence.  Procedures  in  mineralogical  analysis. 

321.  INTRODUCTION  TO  MINEROLOGY  AND  CRYSTALLOGRAPHY. 
Two  lecture  and  three  laboratory  periods.  Prereq:  Geology  125,  Chemistry  121. 
Physical  and  chemical  properties  of  minerals,  their  rock-associations,  modes  of 
occurrence,  industrial  uses.  Properties  of  crystals,  crystal  systems  and  geometri- 
cal characteristics. 

323.  PETROLOGY.  Two  lecture  and  three  laboratory  periods.  Prereq:  Geology 
320  or  321. 

Characteristics  of  the  common  igneous,  sedimentary,  and  metamorphic  rocks. 
Their  classification  and  field  identification. 

332.    STRUCTURAL    GEOLOGY.    Two    lecture    and    three    laboratory    periods. 
Prereq:    Geology   125  or  equivalent.   Mathematics  253  recommended. 
Geologic  structures  and  their  recognition  in  the  field.  Framework  of  the  earth's 
crust;    origin   of   mountains,    continents,   oceans.    Physical   properties   and   be- 
havior of  rocks;  solution  of  structural  problems. 

403.  INVERTEBRATE   PALEONTOLOGY.   Three  lectures  and  two   laboratory 
periods.  Prereq:   Geology  126  and  Zoology  225  or  approval  of  instructor. 
Study  of  fossil  invertebrates  emphasizing  relationships  in  anatomical  structures 
of  living  and  extinct  types.  Classification.  Geologic  history  of  all  invertebrate 
phyla. 

404.  GEOLOGY  SEMINAR. 

Reviews  and  discussions  of  classical  studies;  lectures  on  current  research,  new 
developments.  Special  lectures  by  visiting  scientists. 

405.  SEDIMENTATION  AND  STRATIGRAPHY.  Two  lectures  and  three  labora- 
tory periods.  Prereq:  Geology  125.  Geology  321  recommended. 

The   origin   and   distribution   of  sedimentary  rocks.   Environmental   conditions 
involved  in  the  transportation  ad  deposition  of  sediments.  Vertical  sequences 
and  lateral  correlations  in  layered  rocks.  Typical  stratigraphic  associations. 
407.    GEOLOGY  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES.  Prereq:  Geology  125-126. 
Three  lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods. 

Structural  and  stratigraphic  relationships  in  southern  geology  analyzed  in  terms 
of  distribution,  lithology,  and  their  economic  implications. 
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408.  OPTICAL  MINERALOGY.  Three  Ice  Huts  and  two  laboratory  periods. 
Prenyl :  Geology  321  or  equivalent. 

The  optical  properties  of  minerals.  Determination  of  minerals  with  the  polar- 
izing microscope.  Introduction  to  universal  stage  techniques,  point  count,  etc., 
and  stain  methods. 

409.  MARINE  GEOLOGY.  Five  lectures.  Prereq:  Geology  K)5,  or  Geology  125- 
126  and  10  hours  of  biological  science. 

Structure,  physiography.  Marine  sediments  and  processes.  Problems  in  marine 
geologic  research. 

410.  SEDIMENTARY  PETROLOGY.  3  hours.  Three  laboratory  periods  weekly. 
Prereq  :  ( leology  105  and  408. 

Megascopic  and  microscopic  petrologic  examination  of  sedimentary  rocks. 
Relationships  of  their  properties  to  environments  during  deposition;  post-dc- 
positional  history  of  the  rocks. 

411.  PRINCIPLES  OF  GEOCHEMISTRY.  3  hours.  Three  lectures.  Prereq: 
Chemistry  122.  Physics  128.  Geology  323. 

Composition  of  the  earth.  Distribution  of  elements  in  minerals  and  rocks. 
Principles  governing  the  migration  and  concentration  of  elements.  Introduc- 
tion to  nuclear  geology  and  geochemical  prospecting. 

412.  PALYNOLOGY.  Three  lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods.  Prereq:  Geology 
126.  Botany   122,  or  approval  of  instructor. 

The  application  of  pollen  and  spore  analysis  to  geological,  botanical,  ecological, 
aerobiological,  archeological  studies  with  practical  experience  in  extraction, 
identification  and  interpretation  of  pollen  and  spore  diagrams. 

413.  PALEOBOTANY.  Three  lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods.  Prereq:  Ge- 
ology 126,  Botany  122  or  approval  of  instructor. 

Phylogeny  and  taxonomy  of  fossil  plants  with  emphasis  on  their  use  in  strati- 
graphic,  paleoclimatic  and  paleoccological  studies. 

414.  CRYSTALLOGRAPHY    (MORPHOLOGICAL  AND  X-RAY).  Three  lec- 
tures and  two  laboratory  periods.  Prereq:    Mathematics  254,  Physics   128. 
Symmetry    elements,   crystal    projections,    point   groups,   space   groups,   crystal 
systems,  crystal  notation,  optical  goniometry.  Determination  of  cell  dimensions 
and  space  group;   X-ray  powder  methods,  single  crystal  X-ray  methods. 

422.  HYDROGEOLOGY.  Prereq:  Geology  125  and  one  of  the  following:  Geology 
126,  Aen.  325,  Aen.  356,  Forestry  351,  Forestry  404. 

Permeability  and  porosity  of  geologic  materials:  soil  water;  quality  and  move- 
ment of  ground  water:  quantitative  methods  in  ground  water  studies:  the 
chemistry  of  surface  and  ground  waters.  Physical  control  of  surface  and  sub- 
surface flow. 

425.  FIELD  METHODS  IN  GEOLOGY.  3  hours.  Prereq:  15  hours  in  geology 
courses  numbered  above  200  plus  at  least  a  B  average  in  junior-senior  major 
courses. 

Geological  field  methods  in  preparation  of  geological  maps. 

426.  GEOLOGIC  MAPPING  OF  SAPROLITE.  3  hours.  Prereq:  15  hours  in  ge- 
ology courses  numbered  above  200. 

The  weathering  processes  of  saprolitization.  The  recognition  of  parent  rock 
by  the  field  examination  of  saprolite.  Geologic  mapping  in  deeply  weathered 
terrains. 
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430.  CLAY  MINERALOGY.  4  hours.  Two  lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods. 
Prereq:  Geology  405  and  Chemistry  223  or  Geology  321  and  Chemistry  280. 
Structure  and  properties  of  clay  minerals.  Effects  of  environmental  factors  on 
their  origin  and  uses.  Identification  of  clay  minerals  by  optical  and  X-ray 
methods. 

431.  METALLIC  ORE  DEPOSITS.  Five  lectures  plus  field  trips. 
Prereq:  Geology  321  and  332. 

Classification  and  origin  of  metallic  ore  deposits:  relationships  between  mineral 
deposits  and  host  rocks:  ore  controls.  Discussion  of  the  major  deposits  of  base 
metals,  precious  metals  and  ferrous  metals. 

432.  NONMETALLIC  ORE  DEPOSITS.  Five  lectures  plus  field  trips. 
Prereq:  Geology  321  and  332. 

Classification  and  origin  of  nonmetallic  (industrial)  mineral  deposits;  governing 
geologic  factors.  Economics  of  nonmetallic  mineral  production. 

433.  THEORETICAL  PETROLOGY.  Three  lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods. 
Prereq:  Geology  323  and  332;  Math  254;  Physics  127,  128;  Chemistry  491. 
Elastic  properties  of  rocks ;  mineral  interactions  as  functions  of  pressure,  tempera- 
ture and  time;  phase  transformations;  the  effects  of  environmental  fluids  and 
gases  on  rock  systems;  laboratory  exercises  in  data  acquisition  and  analysis  and 
calculation  of  thermodynamic  parameters. 

434.  ORE  MICROSCOPY.  Three  lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods.  Prerequi- 
sites: Geology  321.  Mr.  Carpenter. 

Reflected  light  optics.  Identification  of  opaque  minerals  by  rotation  properties, 
reflectance,  microhardness  and  microchemical  methods.  Phase  equilibria  in  sul- 
fide and  oxide  systems.  Petrography  of  selected  ore  deposits.  Photomicroscopy. 
Industrial  applications  of  mineragraphic  techniques. 
439.  INTRODUCTION  TO  GEOPHYSICS.  Three  lectures  and  two  laboratory 
periods.  Prereq:  Geology  323,  332;  Math  254;  Physics  229. 

Instrumentation  and  techniques  of  geophysical  measurement.  Introduction  to 
geodesy;  terrestrial  electricity,  magnetism  and  heat  flow;  seismology;  geo- 
physical prospecting. 

441,  INTRODUCTION  TO  RESEARCH  (Field  to  be  inserted) 

442,  One  lecture  and  four  laboratory  periods. 

443.  A.  Mineralogy  D.  Oceanography  G.  Stratigraphy 

B.  Geochemistry  E.   Petrography  H.   Paleontology 

C.  Geophysics  F.   Petrology  I.    Palynology 

An  introduction  to  the  literature  of  geology,  research  procedures  and  instru- 
mental techniques. 

444.  PRINCIPLES  OF  CHEMICAL  MINERALOGY.  Five  lectures.  Prerequisites: 
Chemistry  122;  Math  254;  Physics  128.  Mr.  Blount. 

The  study  and  application  of  thermochemical  principles  and  methods  to  prob- 
lems in  mineralogy,  petrology,  and  geochemistry. 

450-  VERTEBRATE  PALEONTOLOGY.  Three  lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisites:  Geology  126  or  Zoology  226.  Mr.  Voorhies.  The  evolution  of  back- 
boned animals  as  documented  by  the  fossil  record.  Taxonomy  and  ecology  of  fos- 
sil vertebrates. 
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500.  GEOLOGY  FOR  TEACHERS.  Lecture  and  demonstration.  Five  hours  each 
week.  Prereq:  20  hours  physical  and/or  biological  sciences,  at  least  5  of  which 
must  be  chemistry.  Graduate  credit  will  be  limited  to  candidates  for  the  Master 
of  Education  degree.  Not  open  to  geology  majors. 

Cultural  and  practical  aspects  of  earth  study.  Identification  of  common  rocks 
and  minerals.  Geologic  principles  and  processes:  outline  of  earth's  history. 

501.  PRINCIPLES  OF  SCIENCE  FOR  TEACHERS  —  EARTH  SCIENCE. 
Three  2-hour  lecture-demonstration  class  sessions  and  two  2-hour  laboratory 
sessions  each  week,  and  a  lull-day  trip  on  alternate  weeks.  This  course  in  earth 
science  is  designed  specifically  for  elementary  and  junior  high  school  teachers 
in  science.  Not  open  to  geology  majors. 

550.  EXPLORATION  AND  EVALUATION  OF  ORE  DEPOSITS.  Four  lectures 
and  one  laboratory  period.  Prereq:  Geology  321  and  332. 

Exploration  methods.  Surface  expression  of  buried  ore  deposits.  Ownership 
studies  and  claim  location.  Planning  of  drilling  programs.  Computation  and 
presentation  of  ore  reserve.  Exploitation  methods.  Mine  valuation  and 
financing. 

Germanic  and  Slavic  Languages 

Head:  Steer.  Staff":  Barrick,  Bouma,  Elkins.  Emmerich,  Keil,  Martin,  Parker,  Rogers, 
Schweder. 

A  student  continuing  a  language  taken  in  high  school  will  be  placed  in  the  appro- 
priate course  on  the  basis  of  scores  on  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board 
Scholastic  Achievement  Tests  and  other  pertinent  information. 

No  student  may  receive  credit  for  any  course  which  is  a  prerequisite  to  a  course 
for  which  he  has  already  received  college  credit.  Exception  may  be  made  only  by 
the  head  of  the  department. 

A  student  who  has  satisfied  the  language  requirement  for  his  degree  in  one  for- 
eign language  may  count  the  courses  taken  during  his  junior  and  senior  years  in 
any  other  foreign  language,  regardless  of  course  numbers,  towards  his  senior  division 
requirements. 


German  (GER) 


Any  course  numbered  below  200  is  considered  elementary  and  will  not  count  toward 
the  minimum  of  20  hours  required  to  major  in  language. 

From  German  103  up,  courses  are  conducted  partly  or  largely  in  German. 

101.  ELEMENTARY  GERMAN.   10  hours. 

102.  (Students  in  this  course  may  be  required  to  spend  a  minimum  of  one  hour  a 
week  outside  of  the  class  in  the  language  laboratory.)  Fundamentals  of  gram- 
mar, pronunciation,  conversation,  composition,  reading,  and  translation. 

103.  INTERMEDIATE  GERMAN.  Prereq:  German  102  or  two  entrance  units  in 
German. 

Grammar  review,  reading  and  translation  of  intermediate  texts,  composition, 

and  conversation. 

Language  laboratory  work  included. 
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104.    INTERMEDIATE  GERMAN.  Prereq:  German  103. 

Extensive  readings  in   modern  German  prose,  composition   and  conversation. 
Work  in  the  language  laboratory  is  included. 

HI  14.  ACCELERATED  INTERMEDIATE  GERMAN.  Prereq:  German  102. 
Grammatical  review,  with  intense  classroom  practice  of  conversation  in  German. 
Students  required  to  do  extensive  reading  and  translating  of  current  German 
literature. 

120.  TECHNIQUES  OF  TRANSLATION.  Prereq:  German  103  or  its  equivalent. 
Review  of  grammar,  idioms,  and  vocabulary;  practice  in  translating  moderately 
difficult  technical  and  non-technical  German  texts  into  correct  English. 

*201.  INTRODUCTION  TO  GERMAN  LITERATURE.  Prereq:  German  104. 
A  study  of  representative  works  of  German  literature  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

*202.  INTRODUCTION  TO  GERMAN  LITERATURE.  Prereq:  German  104. 
A  study  of  the  main  literary7  movements  and  major  works  of  representative 
German  writers  of  the  twentieth  century. 

210.    ADVANCED    CONVERSATION    AND    COMPOSITION.    Prereq:     Ger- 
man 104. 
Three  recitations  and  two  double  periods  for  oral  practice  each  week. 

410.  ADVANCED  CONVERSATION  AND  COMPOSITION.  Prereq:  German 
104.  Intense  study  of  advanced  oral-aural  language  aspect,  including  phonetics 
and  linguistics,  combined  with  advanced  grammar  and  stylistics. 

420.    GERMAN  CULTURE.  Prereq:  German  201  or  202  or  equivalent. 
German  cultural  history  from  Luther  to  the  present. 

430.  GERMAN  DRAMA  SINCE  LESSING  I.  Prereq:  German  201  or  202  or 
equivalent. 

The  German  drama  from  Lessing  to  Buchner,  including  the  younger  Goethe, 
Schiller,  Kleist. 

431.  GERMAN  DRAMA  SINCE  LESSING  II.  Prereq:  German  201  or  202  or 
equivalent. 

German  drama  from  Grillparzer,  Hebbel,  Hauptmann,  the  Impresionists  and 
ending  with  Bertolt  Brecht. 

432.  THE  AGE  OF  GOETHE  I.  Prereq:   German  201  or  202  or  equivalent. 
The  Sturm  and  Drang  group,  including  Goethe  and  his  role  in  it,  Schiller's 
work,   other   contemporaries,   including  Holderlin   and   ending  with   Schiller's 
death  in  1805. 


433.  AGE  OF  GOETHE  II.  Prereq:  German  201  or  202  or  equivalent. 

The  older  Goethe,  from  Schiller's  death  in  1805  to  1832.  Emphasis  on  Goethe's 
mature  works,  Wahlverwandtschaften,  Westostlicher  Divan,  and  Wilhelm 
Meister's  Wandejahre. 

434.  GOETHE'S  FAUST  I  AND  II.  Prereq:  German  201  or  202  or  equivalent. 
Reading  and  interpretation  of  both  parts  of  Goethe's  masterpiece. 


*May  be  taken  in  lieu  of  104  to  satisfy  degree  requirements  when  104  is  not  offered. 
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1 35.    NOVELLE  OF  THE   19th  and  20th  CENTURIES.  Prereq:   German  201  or 
202  or  equivalent  The  development  of  the  German  Novelle  from  Romanticism 

through  realism. 

GERMAN  ROMANTICISM.  Prereq:   201  or  202. 

A  study  of  the  Romantic  Period  of  German  literature. 

MODERN  GERMAN  LITERATURE.  Prereq:  German  201  or  202  or  equi- 
valent. 

Literature  of  the  20th  Century,  with  emphasis  on  the  novel,  the  Novelle  and 
lyrics,  including  new  forms  such  as  the  Horspiel. 

438.  CONTRASTIVE  ENGLISH  AND  GERMAN  GRAMMAR.  Prerequisite:  two 

years  of  college  German  or  permission  of  instructor.  Contrastive  study  of  two 
systems  of  syntax  and  morphology.  To  assist  future  teachers  of  German  to  isolate, 
identify  and  understand  similarities,  as  well  as  differences  in  the  structure  systems, 
and  thus  to  teach  English  speakers  to  learn  and  use  correct  German. 

439.  THE  GERMAN  LYRIC.  Prereq:  German  201  and  202  or  special  permission 
of  instructor. 

A  study  of  German  lyrics  and  ballads  from  the  time  of  the  Minnesingers  to 
the  present. 

440.  GERMAN  LINGUISTICS.  Prereq:  two-year  college  German  or  permission  of 
the  instructor.  Study  of  German  phonetics  and  intonational  patterns.  Desirable 
for  linguistics  students;  will  assist  future  teachers  of  German  to  understand  the 
essential  characteristics  of  the  language. 

464.    SURVEY  OF  GERMAN  HISTORY  SINCE  THE  REFORMATION. 

An  interpretative  survey  of  German  history  since  the  Reformation.  The  impact  of 
political  developments  and  cultural  trends  will  be  stressed.  The  German  lan- 
guage will  be  used  in  lectures  and  seminar  sessions.  Prereq :  20  hours  of  German 
above  104  or  special  permission  of  the  instructor. 

H498.  GERMAN  PRIVATE  READING  AND  STUDY  COURSE.  Prereq:  Ap- 
proval of  Director  of  Honors  Program. 

Individual  course  to  be  worked  out  with  Department  Head  and  a  student  will- 
ing to  undertake  independent  study.  Maybe  used  for  major  credit  or  as 
an  elective. 

581.    PROBLEMS  OF  TEACHING  GERMAN. 

Prereq:  German  201-202  or  German  104  and  15  hours  of  education. 
History  of  method,  psychology  of  language  learning,  values,  objectives,  teacher's 
library,  technique  of  oral  work,  pedogogy  of  phonetics,  vocabulary  and  reading. 
Visual  aids,  individual  differences,  tests  and  measurements.  Evaluation  of  texts, 
course  content. 


Russian  (RUS) 


101.  ELEMENTARY  RUSSIAN.   10  hours. 

102.  Grammar  and  composition,  conversation,  reading  and  dictation. 

103.  INTERMEDIATE  RUSSIAN.  Prereq:    Russian   102. 

Intermediate  grammar,  reading,  conversation,  dictation,  and  composition. 
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104.  RUSSIAN  GRAMMAR,  COMPOSITION,  AND  CONVERSATION. 
Prereq:    Russian    103. 

Advanced  grammar,  reading,  oral  and  written  composition,  conversation, 
dictation. 

401.  INTRODUCTION  TO  MODERN  RUSSIAN  LITERATURE,  (in  transla- 
tion). Prereq:  10  credits  from  among  the  following:  English  121-122,  French 
201-202,  German  201-202,  Spanish  201-202,  Italian  201-202,  or  25  hours  of 
foreign  language  including  not  less  than  15  hours  of  Russian. 

A  survey  of  the  golden  age  of  Russian  literature.  Reading,  in  translation,  of 
representative  works  of  Pushkin,  Lermontov,  Gogol,  Griboedov,  and  Goncharov. 
Students  who  have  studied  the  Russian  language  are  required  to  read  certain 
selections  in  the  original. 

402.  INTRODUCTION  TO  MODERN  RUSSIAN  LITERATURE,  (in  transla- 
tion). Prereq:  10  credits  from  among  the  following:  English  121-122,  French 
201-202,  German  201-202,  Spanish  201-202,  Italian  201-202  or  25  hours  of 
foreign  language  including  not  less  than   15  hours  of  Russian. 

A  survey  of  Russian  prose  literature  between  1850-1917.  Reading,  in  transla- 
tion, of  representative  works  by  Dostoevski,  Turgenev,  Chekhov,  Tolstoi,  and 
Gorki,  and  of  selections  from  the  works  of  lesser  writers.  Students  who  have 
studied  the  Russian  language  are  required  to  read  certain  selections  in  the 
original. 

Greek  (GRK) 

(See  Classics) 

History  (HIS) 

(LeConte  Hall) 

Head:  Parks.  Staff:  C.  Alexander,  J.  Alexander,  Anderson,  Berrigan,  Bittner,  Boney, 
Broussard,  Buck,  Coleman,  Crowe,  Cunningham,  Draughon,  Foley,  Gasiorowski,  Gate- 
wood,  Griffith,  Harrell,  Heggoy,  Herndon,  Holmes,  Jones,  Kennett,  Kimball,  Land, 
Mamatey,  McPherson,  Montgomery,  Murdoch,  Nichols,  Page,  Piper,  Rader,  Reeves, 
Shanks,  Smith,  Sokol,  Spalding,  Spencer,  Stephens,  Thomas,  Tresp,  Vinson,  Vipper- 
man,  Vogt,  Wynes,  Yanuck.  Ziemke. 

All  students  receiving  a  degree  from  the  University  of  Georgia  are  required  to  pass 
an  examination  on  the  history  of  the  United  States  and  Georgia  (given  at  the 
beginning  of  the  freshman  year)  unless  credit  is  presented  in  (1)  History  100  or 
(2)   History  251-252  or  (3)   History  459  and  one  other  course  in  American  History. 

100.  SURVEY  OF  AMERICAN  HISTORY.  (Not  open  to  students  who  have 
credit  for  either  History  251  or  History  252). 

This  course  is  designed  to  satisfy  the  state  law  requiring  that  all  students 
receiving  degrees  shall  pass  an  examination  on  the  history  of  the  United  States 
and  of  Georgia.  May  be  used  as  free  elective  only. 

111,  HISTORY  OF  WESTERN  CIVILIZATION.  10  hours  (5  hours  in  each  of 

112.  two  quarters) . 
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H-115,    HISTORY  OF  WESTERN  CIVILIZATION   (HONORS).  10  hours.   (5 

H-l  16.    hours  in  each  of  two  quarters) . 

H-115  is  not  available  to  students  who  have  had  111,  and  H-l  16  is  not  avail- 
able to  students  who  have  had  112.  Taught  in  seminar  fashion,  with  extensive 
outside  reading  in  primary  and  secondary  sources.  Emphasis  on  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  intellectual  history. 

251,  AMERICAN  HISTORY.  10  hours  (5  hours  in  each  of  two  quarters). 

252.  An  interpretation  of  the  development  of  the  American  nation  from  the  age  of 
discovery  to  the  present.  Either  course  may  be  taken  for  final  credit. 

H-280.    INTRODUCTION  TO  ASIAN  CIVILIZATION  (HONORS) 

Introduction   to   Indian,   Chinese   and   Japanese   civilizations.   Lecture-seminar. 
Based  on  primary  sources  in  translation. 
H-312.    AMERICAN  DIPLOMACY  IN  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY. 
(HONORS) 

This  course  is  taught  as  a  seminar  with  extensive  outside  readings  in  primary  and 
secondary  sources. 

341.  ENGLISH   HISTORY.    10   hours    (5   hours  in   each  of   two  quarters,  either 

342.  quarter  elective  for  final  credit,  though  it  is  recommended  that  the  whole  course 
be  taken ) . 

A  survey  of  English  history  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present.  The  division 
point  in  the  two  parts  of  this  course  is  1660.  Especially  recommended  to  pre- 
law students  and  those  interested  in  English  literature. 

345.  AFRICAN  CIVILIZATION. 

A  survey  of  North  African  civilization  from  earliest  times  to  the  present. 

346.  SUB-SAHARAN  AFRICAN  CIVILIZATION. 

A  survey  of  the  political,  economic,  and  social  development  of  Africa  south  of 
the  Sahara  from  earliest  times  to  the  present  day. 

H-353,    HISTORY   OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,    1500-1865    (HONORS). 

H-354.    HISTORY   OF   THE   UNITED   STATES,    1865  TO  THE   PRESENT. 
(HONORS) .  10  hours.  (5  hours  each  of  two  quarters) . 

H-353  not  open  to  those  who  have  had  251,  and  H-354  not  open  to  those 
who  have  had  252.  Taught  in  seminar  fashion,  with  extensive  outside  read- 
ings in  primary  and  secondary  sources.  Emphasis  on  social,  economic,  and  in- 
tellectual history. 

358,  A   SURVEY   OF   AMERICAN   DIPLOMACY.    10   hours    (5  hours  each  of 

359.  two  quarters).  A  survey  of  American  objectives  and  policies  in  foreign  affairs 
from  Colonial  times  to  the  present. 

361.  COLONIAL  AND  REVOLUTIONARY  AMERICA. 

This  course  considers  exploration  and  settlement  of  the  English  Colonies  in 
North  America  and  the  development  of  colonial  life  through  a  blending  of 
European  backgrounds  and  American  environment.  Formation  of  colonial 
discontent,  revolutionary  war,  and  formation  of  new  nation  after  indepen- 
dence are  included. 

362.  FROM  JEFFERSON  TO  THE  CIVIL  WAR. 

This  course  covers  the  period  in  American  history  from  the  election  of  Thomas 
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Jefferson  in  1800  to  the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  1860.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  political,  social,  and  economic  factors  is  traced. 

371.  MEDIEVAL  AND  EARLY  MODERN  EASTERN  EUROPE,  395-1699. 

A  broad  survey  covering  Byzantine  history,  the  Balkan  Slavs  and  the  Russians, 
the  rise  of  Hungary,  Bohemia,  and  Poland,  and  the  Germanic  Drang  nach 
Osten. 

372.  RUSSIA  AND  EAST  CENTRAL  EUROPE  SINCE  1699. 

The  rise  of  Russia  in  East  Central  Europe  at  the  expense  of  Sweden,  Poland, 
and  later,  of  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary,  culminating  in  the  triumph  of 
Communism  two  decades  ago. 

377.  MEDIEVAL  EUROPE. 

The  history  of  Europe  from  the  Fall  of  Rome  to  the  Renaissance.  The  topics 
covered  include  the  barbarian  invasions,  the  growing  power  of  the  Church 
and  its  struggle  with  the  temporal  rulers,  feudalism,  the  Crusades,  as  well  as 
the  social  and  literary  development  during  the  period. 

378.  THE  RENAISSANCE  AND  REFORMATION. 

A  study  of  the  transition  from  medieval  conditions  with  emphasis  on  the 
social,  economic  and  cultural  changes  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  great 
religious  upheaval  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

381,  FAR  EASTERN  CIVILIZATION.  10  hours.   (5  hours  each  of  two  quarters 

382.  Either  course  may  be  taken  for  final  credit) . 

A  survey  of  East  Asian  civilization  from  their  beginnings  to  the  present.  Di- 
vision point  in  two  courses  will  be  about  1800. 

391,  LATIN   AMERICAN   CIVILIZATION.    10   hours    (5   hours   each   of   two 

392.  quarters.  Either  course  may  be  taken  for  final  credit). 

A  survey  of  Latin  American  history  and  culture  from  pre-conquest  times  to 
the  present.  Division  point  in  two  courses  will  be  about  1800. 

405.  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

A  study  of  how  actual  political  and  social  conditions  in  American  history  have 
produced  fundamental  constitutional  principles  and  practices. 

406.  AMERICAN    SOCIAL    AND    INTELLECTUAL    HISTORY    OF    THE 
COLONIAL  AND  FORMATIVE  PERIODS. 

A  review  of  concepts  and  attitudes  in  their  social  framework,  beginning  with 
European  heritage  and  continuing  through  adaptations  to  frontier  environ- 
ment. 

407.  AMERICAN  CULTURAL  HISTORY  SINCE  THE  MID-NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 

A  study  of  the  principal  developments  in  American  philosophy,  science,  litera- 
ture and  art. 
410.    PHILOSOPHY  OF  HISTORY. 

An  introduction  to  classical  and  modern  views  of  history,  including  inquiry  into 
the  conceptual  foundations  of  historical  methods,  explanations,  and  purposes. 

415.    THE  WESTWARD  MOVEMENT  1750-1841. 

A  survey  of  American  political,  social,  and  economic  institutions  as  they 
develop  in  frontier  areas.  The  impact  of  the  frontier  upon  these  institutions 
and  the  American  people  as  they  move  west  will  be  discussed. 
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416.    THE  TRANS-MISSISSIPPI  WEST. 

This  course  will  be  a  survey  of  American  political,  social,  and  economic  in- 
stitutions as  they  develop  in  the  region  west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  The 
impact  of  the  frontier  upon  these  institutions  and  upon  the  American  people 
as  they  move  west  will  be  discussed. 

420.    NINETEENTH  CENTURY  EUROPE. 

A  history  of  Europe  from  1814  to  1914.  The  main  political  international, 
social,    economic,    cultural,   and   intellectual    movements  will   be   stressed. 

425.  ANCIENT  NEAR  EAST. 

A  survey  of  the  ancient  peoples  and  cultures  of  the  Near  East  from  earliest 
historical  times  through  the  Persian  Empire. 

426.  GREEK  HISTORY. 

A  study  of  Greek  history  through  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

427.  ROMAN  REPUBLIC. 

A  study  of  Roman  history  to  the  end  of  the  Republic. 

428.  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 

History  of  the  Roman  Empire  from  27  BC  to  AD  337  with  special  emphasis 
on  the  government  of  Augustus,  reasons  for  its  decline,  and  the  final  attempt 
at  unification  of  the  Empire  under  Constantine. 

430.  THE  AGE  OF  WORLD  WAR  I,  1890-1924. 

The  origins  of  modern  world  politics,  culminating  in  World  War  I  and  the 
peace  settlement  of  1918-24.  The  interaction  between  world  politics  and  the 
20th  century  ideologies — welfare — state  democracy,  fascism,  and  communism — 
and  the  intellectual  and  technological  roots  of  these  ideologies. 

431.  THE  AGE  OF  WORLD  WAR  II  AND  THE  COLD  WAR. 

A  continuation  of  History  430.  The  rise  of  Nazi  Germany  and  Soviet 
Russia  as  world  powers  and  the  origins  of  World  War  II.  The  bi-polar  world 
politics  of  the  1940's,  and  the  more  complicated  world  politics  produced  in 
the  1950's  by  the  rise  of  the  non- Western  world. 

432.  THE  RISE  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  EMPIRE  TO   1725. 

A  brief  survey  of  Russian  history  up  to  1461,  with  primary  attention  focused 
on  the  Muscovite  period  between  Ivan  the  Great  and  Peter  the  Great. 
Foreign  affairs  and  internal  development,  including  the  Westernization  pro- 
cess, will  receive  approximately  equal  attention. 

433.  PETRINE  RUSSIA,  1725-1881. 

The  St.  Petersburg  period  of  Russian  history  to  the  assassination  of  Alexander 
II  and  the  rise  of  the  generation  which  created  Soviet  Russia.  The  waxing 
and  waning  of  Russian  influence  in  world  affair  will  be  interpreted  in  the  light 
of  basic  changes  in  domestic  policy  after  the  French  Revolution. 

434.  THE   RUSSIAN   REVOLUTION  AND  THE   RISE  OF   STALIN,    1881- 
1927. 

The  final  phase  of  the  Russian  revolutionary  movement  and  the  collapse  of 
the  empire  under  the  impact  of  the  wars  of  1904-05  and  1914-17.  The  Civil 
War  of  1917-21,  and  the  period  of  the  New  Economic  Policy. 
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435.    HISTORY  OF  WORLD  COMMUNISM  SINCE  1917. 

The  Soviet  Russia  of  Lenin,  Stalin,  and  Khrushchev  in  a  world  setting.  Prime 
emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  conflict  between  the  Marxist-Leninist  ideology 
of  1917-27  and  the  actual  structuring  of  the  Soviet  state  and  of  the  Com- 
munist Bloc  by  Stalin.  The  post-Stalin  period  will  be  covered  in  terms  of  both 
internal  change  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  rise  of  poly-centrism  in  the  Com- 
munist world. 

440.    THE  SOUTH  SINCE  RECONSTRUCTION. 

The  South  since  the  Reconstruction  Period  with  emphasis  upon  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  developments  of  the  region. 

446.  NORTH    AFRICA:    EUROPEAN    PENETRATION   AND    THE   COLO- 
NIAL PERIOD. 

Attention  centered  on  diplomatic  problems  raised  by  contacts  between  Euro- 
pean powers  and  North  Africa.  Colonial  settlement  and  colonial  history  will 
be  discussed. 

447.  NATIONALISM    IN    NORTH    AFRICA    AND    THE    PROBLEMS    OF 
NEW  POWER. 

The  course  will  begin  with  a  study  of  the  origins  of  nationalism  in  Morocco, 
Algeria,  Tunisia  and  Libya.  Attention  given  to  problems  involved  in  gaining 
independence,  of  setting  up  new  governments,  and  of  independently  meeting 
difficulties  that  were  earlier  dealt  with  by  the  colonial  powers. 

448.  HISTORY  OF  WEST  AFRICA. 

A  detailed  study  of  the  major  themes  in  West  African  history  from  A.D.  1000. 

449.  AFRICA  IN  WORLD  POLITICS,  1860-1919. 

A  study  of  the  European  penetration  of  Africa,  the  diplomacy  of  partition,  and 
the  African  response. 

450.  THE  MIDDLE  EAST  IN  MODERN  TIMES. 

Political,  economic  and  social  developments  from  1800  to  the  present.  Main 
topics  will  include  the  collapse  of  the  Ottoman  empire  and  old  Persia,  national- 
ism and  the  anti-colonialist  revolt,  the  emergence  of  Israel,  U.  S.  interests  and 
the  growing  Soviet  presence  in  the  area. 

451.  THE  AMERICAN  COLONIES. 

A  study  of  the  early  settlements  made  in  North  America  by  the  English, 
French,  Spanish,  and  Dutch;  and  how  these  European  peoples  made  an 
American  society  by  adapting  old  world  forces  to  a  new  world  environment. 
The  course  ends  with  the  French  and  Indian  War  of  1763. 

452.  THE  REVOLUTION  AND  THE  RISE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  NATION. 

This  course  covers  the  period  of  American  history  from  1763  to  1800,  which 
includes  the  Revolution,  its  causes  and  results;  the  Articles  of  Confereration ; 
the  writing  and  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution;  and  the  administration 
of  George  Washington  and  John  Adams. 

454.    THE  CIVIL  WAR  PERIOD  OF  AMERICAN  HISTORY. 

Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  civilian  activities  of  the  people,  and  to 
the  problems  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  governments.  Emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  the  Confederacy.  Only  the  major  military  campaigns  will  be  con- 
sidered. 
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455.  THE  RECONSTRUCTION  PERIOD. 

The  reconstruction  of  the  South  along  all  lines  as  well  as  the  remaking  of  the 
North  will  be  taken  up  in  this  course.  Beginnings  will  be  found  during  the 
Civil  War  and  the  process  will  be  continued  to  1877. 

456.  RECENT  AMERICAN  HISTORY.   1877  to   1900. 

Beginning  with  the  presidency  of  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  this  course  will  con- 
tinue through  the  administration  of  William  McKinlcy.  Politics  will  be  over- 
shadowed by  the  social  and  economic  picture. 

457.  THE  ANTE-BELLUM  SOUTH. 

This  course  begins  with  the  late  colonial  period,  when  settlers  were  pushing 
across  the  Southern  Appalachians,  and  continues  to  the  secession  of  the  South. 
All  aspects  of  Southern  life  and  civilization  will  be  studied. 

459.    HISTORY  OF  GEORGIA. 

A  study  of  Georgia  from  its  first  occupation  by  the  Spaniards  down  to  the 
present.  A  comprehensive  discussion  of  all  aspects  of  Georgia's  development. 

461.  FRANCE  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  AND  TWENTIETH  CENTURIES. 

A  survey  of  political,  social,  and  economic  developments  in  France  and  the 
French  colonial  empire  since  the  fall  of  Napoleon  I.  Domestic  events  will  be 
stressed  rather  than  foreign  or  military  affairs.  As  much  attention  as  possible 
will  be  given  to  literary  arid  other  cultural  developments. 

462.  GERMANY  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  AND  TWENTIETH  CENTURIES. 

A  survey  of  political,  social  and  cultural  developments  in  Germany  since 
1800.  Domestic  events  will  be  stressed.  Much  attention  will  be  given  to  literary 
and  intellectual  development. 

463.  GERMANY  SINCE  1930. 

A  study  of  contrasts  between  Hitler  Germany  and  Germany  since  World  War  II. 

464.  DEUTSCHE  GESCHICHTE  SEIT  DER  REFORMATION  IM 
UBERBLICK. 

An  interpretive  survey  of  German  history  since  the  Reformation.  The  German 
language  will  be  used  in  lectures  and  seminar  sessions.  Prerequisite:  20  hours  of 
German  above  104  or  special  permission  of  instructor. 

466.  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE  AND  COMMONWEALTH  SINCE   1496. 

A  survey  of  British  empire  and  commonwealth  problems  from  the  fifteenth 
century  to  the  present. 

467.  THE  ANGLO-AMERICAN  TRADITION  IN  WORLD  AFFAIRS. 

As  a  background  for  the  study  of  current  events,  this  course  examines  the 
Anglo-American  tradition  of  self-government  and  its  extension  to  Latin 
America,  Far  East,  Southwest  Pacific,  South-Southeast  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Middle  East. 

472.  MEDIEVAL  ENGLAND,   1066-1485. 

A  detailed  study  of  English  political,  social,  economic,  and  intellectual  life 
from  the  Norman  Conquest  through  the  Wars  of  Roses. 

473.  THE  TUDOR  PERIOD  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY,   1485-1603. 
England's   emergence   as  a   modern   state.   Constitutional,  economic,  social  and 
intellectual   process,   her   part   in    the   Renaissance  and   Reformation,  and   her 
increasing  international  significance. 
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474.  THE  STUART  PERIOD  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY,  1603-1714. 
England  during  the  evolution  of  parliamentary  supremacy;  the  early  Stuarts, 
Civil  War,  Interregnum,  Restoration,  and  Glorious  Revolution.  Constitutional 
development    is    stressed    and    economic,    social    and    intellectual    aspects   are 
included. 

475.  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

A  survey  of  the  British  constitutional  developments  from  earliest  times  to  the 
present,  noting  especially  the  growth  of  the  common  law,  the  court  system, 
and  the  cabinet  form  of  government.  Recommended  particularly  for  pre-law 
students. 

480.    MEDIEVAL  FRANCE,  987-1328. 

An  intensive  study  of  France  under  the  Capetian  kings.  Emphasis  will  be  placed 
on  baronial  history.  The  development  of  feudal  monarchy,  and  the  French  role 
in  the  medieval  world. 

483.  MODERN  CHINA. 

The  impact  of  the  West  on  traditional  Japanese  institutions,  with  major  atten- 
tion to  the  internal  history  of  China  from  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
to  the  present. 

484.  MODERN  JAPAN. 

The  impact  of  the  West  on  traditional  Japanese  institutions,  with  major  atten- 
tion to  the  internal  history  of  Japan  from  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury to  the  present. 

485.  THE  AGE  OF  ABSOLUTISM. 

Europe  from  1648  to  1789,  with  particular  emphasis  upon  France.  The 
political  history  of  the  age  will  be  supplemental  by  examination  of  economic 
and  social  institutions  and  the  Enlightenment.  Reading  knowledge  of  French  is 
required. 

486.  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION  AND  NAPOLEON. 

Europe  from  1789  to  1815,  centering  upon  the  events  in  France.  Stress  is 
placed  upon  the  political,  diplomatic  and  military  history  of  the  era.  Reading 
knowledge  of  French  is  required. 

487.  SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL  SINCE  1700. 

A  survey  of  political,  social  and  economic  development  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
from  1700  to  the  present,  with  emphasis  on  the  period  since  World  War  I  and 
on  contemporary  colonial  problems. 

488.  INTER-AMERICAN  PROBLEMS. 

A  study  of  economic,  social  and  political  problems  of  Latin  America  since 
Independence  and  cooperative  efforts  of  the  United  States  in  trying  to  reach 
solutions  within  the  framework  of  the  Pan  American  movement  and  the 
Organization  of  American  States. 

489.  LATIN  AMERICA  IN  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY. 

A  study  of  twentieth  century  influences  that  are  producing  socio-economic 
unrest  in  much  of  Latin  America  and  also  of  efforts  of  the  United  States  and 
private  organizations  to  combat  the  spread  of  these  conditions. 

490.  GOLDEN  AGE  OF  SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL,  1300-1700. 

A  survey  of  political,  social  and  cultural  development  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
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from  crusade  against  the  Moors  to  the  end  of  the  Hapsburg  dynasty,  including 
colonial  expansion  into  North  Africa. 

493.    THE  CARIBBEAN  AREA. 

Conquest  and  settlement  of  the  islands  and  Caribbean  periphery  by  the 
Spanish,  the  intrusions  by  the  French,  Dutch,  and  English,  and  the  more 
recent  developments  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries. 

Mathematics  (MAT) 

(Graduate  Studies  Research  Center) 

Head:  Ball.  Staff:  Adomian,  Alford.  Baker,  Bcrkowitz,  Brahana,  Cantrell,  Carlson,  Col- 
lins, Daughtry,  Edwards,  Feaux,  Feustel,  Hamilton,  Hardy,  Hinton,  Hollingsworth, 
Home,  Huff,  Husch,  Ivansic,  Johnson,  Kahn,  Kyrouz,  Mason,  Max,  McCleary,  Mc- 
Cord,  Michaelides,  Morrel,  Nebb,  Penney,  Rice,  Roach,  Robinson,  Rushing,  Saade, 
Schaufele,  Senechalle,  Sher,  Stanley,  Tindell,  Wardlaw,  Woodward. 

99.    REMEDIAL  COURSE  IN  ALGEBRA.  No  Credit. 

For  students  who  have  insufficient  preparation  to  enter  Mathematics  100;  devoted 
to  drill  on  elementary  and  intermediate  algebra.  Meets  five  times  a  week. 

\COLLEGE  ALGEBRA.  Prereq:  At  least  two  units  of  high  school  mathematics 
including  one  year  of  algebra. 

The  number  system,  absolute  values,  inequalities,  functions,  graphs,  exponents 
and  logarithms. 

101.    TRIGONOMETRY  AND  ALGEBRA.  Prereq:  Mathematics  100  or  permission 
of  the  Department. 
Analytic  trigonometry  and  some  study  of  algebra  beyond  the  level  of  Mathe- 

115H    FRESHMAN   HONORS  MATHEMATICS.    Prereq:    Two   years    of   high 
school  algebra  and  permission  of  the  Honors  Office. 

Conceptual  aspects  of  modern  mathematics,  non-routine  problems  involving 
mathematical  reasoning,  methods  of  stating  problems  in  mathematical  language. 
Intended  for  talented  non-science  majors. 

116.    PRECALCULUS  MATHEMATICS.  Prereq:  Two  years  of  high  school  algebra 
or  permission  of  the  Department. 

For  those  students  who  intend  to  take  calculus.  The  concept  of  function,  intensive 
study  of  polynomial,  rational,  exponential,  logarithmic,  and  trigonometric  func- 
tions, and  applications. 

235.    FINITE   MATHEMATICS.   Prereq:    Mathematics    100. 

An  introduction  to  modern  ideas  in  finite  mathematics.  Logic,  set  theory,  proba- 
bility, vectors,  matrices,  and  applications  to  the  social  sciences. 

253.  ANALYTIC  GEOMETRY  AND  CALCULUS.  Prereq:   Mathematics  116,  or 
Mathematics  100  or  101,  or  permission  of  the  Department. 

Introductory  differential  calculus  and  applications. 

254.  CALCULUS.   Prereq:    Mathematics  253. 
Introductory  integral  calculus  and  applications- 
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255.  CALCULUS.  Prereq:    Mathematics  254. 

Multivariate  calculus,  introductory  vector  calculus,  advanced  analytic  geometry, 
infinite  series;  applications. 

256.  CALCULUS.  Prereq:    Mathematics  255. 

Vector  spaces,  bases,  linear  transformations,  matrices,  determinants,  and  applica- 
tions of  these  concepts  to  multivariable  calculus. 

263H.    CALCULUS   (HONORS).  Prerequisite:   Mathematics   116  or  permission  of 
the  Honors  Office. 

A  study  of  differential  calculus  parallel  to  that  in  Mathematics  253,  but  with 
greater  depth  and  more  abstraction. 

264H.    CALCULUS  (HONORS).  Prereq:  Mathematics  263H  or  permission  of  the 
Honors  Office. 

The  topics  of  integral  calculus  are  treated  with  more  depth  than  in  Mathematics 
254. 

265H.     CALCULUS  (HONORS).  Prereq:  Mathematics  264H  or  permission  of  the 
Honors  Office. 

The  material  covered  in  Mathematics  255.  presented  with  greater  depth  and 
more  abstraction. 

401.    DIFFERENTIAL  EQUATIONS-  Prereq:  Mathematics  254. 

Elementary  differential  equations  with  applications  to  geometry  and  physics. 

403.  NUMERICAL  ANALYSIS  I.  Prereq:  Mathematics  254  and  Statistics  500. 

A  general  algorithmic  approach  to  numerical  analysis  with  emphasis  on  methods 
adapted  to  computer  solution. 

404.  NUMERICAL  ANALYSIS  II.  Prereq:  Mathematics  403. 

A  continuation  of  Mathematics  403  with  more  emphasis  on  theoretical  questions 
and  advanced  problems. 

414.  INTRODUCTION  TO  SET  THEORY.   Prereq:    Mathematics  255  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

The  algebra  of  sets,  cardinal  numbers,  relations  and  functions,  the  real  number 
system,  and  the  topology  of  metric  spaces. 

415.  INTRODUCTORY  TOPOLOGY.   Prereq:    Mathematics  414. 

An    introductory   course   in    point   set    topology   with   emphasis   on    geometric 
aspects. 

416.  INTRODUCTORY    TOPOLOGY.   Prereq:     Mathematics    415. 
A  continuation  of  Mathematics  415. 

431.    THEORY  OF  NUMBERS.  Prereq:  Mathematics  254. 
An  elementary  course  in  number  theory. 

440.  INTRODUCTION  TO  HIGHER  ALGEBRA.   Prereq:    Mathematics  255. 
Linear  algebra  and  matrix  theory. 

441.  INTRODUCTION   TO   HIGHER   ALGEBRA.    Prereq:    Mathematics  440. 
Theory  of  equations,  polynomials,  and  determinants.  Topics  in  modern  algebra. 

442.  INTRODUCTION  TO  HIGHER  ALGEBRA.   Prereq:    Mathematics  441. 
Additional  topics  in  modern  abstract  algebra. 
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443.  COMPUTATIONAL  METHODS  IN  LINEAR  ALGEBRA  I.  Prereq:  Mathe- 
matics 440. 

Application  of  numerical  methods  to  problems  in  linear  alegbra  of  the  type  found 
in  mathematical  physics  and  applied  mathematics. 

444.  COMPUTATIONAL    METHODS    IN    LINEAR    ALGEBRA    II.    Prereq: 

Mathematics  443. 

A  continuation  of  the  material  in  Mathematics  443. 

454.  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  ANALYSIS  h 

Prereq:  Mathematics  414. 

An  introductory  course  in  real  analysis.  Continuous  functions,  differentiation  and 
and  Riemann  integration,  sequences  and  series  of  functions,  measure  theory,  the 
Lebesgue  integral,  and  Fourier  series. 

455.  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  ANALYSIS  II. 

Prereq:  Mathematics  454. 

A  continuation  of  the  topics  in  Mathematics  454. 

458.  DIFFERENTIAL  EQUATIONS  I.  Prereq:  Mathematics  254.  Linear  differen- 
tial equations,  series  solutions,  systems  of  equations,  physical  applications. 

459.  ADVANCED  CALCULUS-  Prereq:  Mathematics  255.  Vector  analysis  and 
applications.  Special  topics  of  interest  in  the  sciences,  such  as:  Fourier  series 
and  integral  eigenvalues  and  eigenvectors,  special  functions. 

460.  DIFFERENTIAL  EQUATIONS  II.  Prereq:  Mathematics  458.  Approximate 
methods,  Laplace  Transforms,  Sturm-Liouville  problems,  existence  theory,  non- 
linear and  partial  differential  equations. 

462.    PROJECTIVE  GEOMETRY.  Prereq:  Mathematics  254. 

The  algebra  of  homogeneous  co-ordinates:  duality:  cross-ratio;  classification 
of  projective  transformations:  configurations  of  lines  and  points;  the  conic. 

465.  INTRODUCTION  TO  COMPLEX  VARIABLES.  Prereq:  Mathematics  255. 
Introductory  course  in  complex  variable  theory,  with  applications. 

470.  THEORY  OF  PROBABILITY.  Prereq:  Mathematics  254. 
A  rigorous  and  precise  treatment  of  basic  probability  theory. 

471.  ADVANCED  PROBABILITY  THEORY.  Prereq:   Mathematics  470. 
A  continuation  of  Mathematics  470/670. 

502.  BASIC   IDEAS  OF  ARITHMETIC.  Prereq:    Mathematics   100  or  two  years 
teaching  experience.  Cannot  be  used  as  part  of  the  major  of  40  hours. 
Designed    to   give   elementary   teachers   a   clear  understanding  of   the   funda- 
mental ideas  of  arithmetic.  Operations  of  arithmetic  will  be  studied  in  several 
number  systems. 

503.  BASIC  IDEAS  OF  ALGEBRA  AND  GEOMETRY.  Prereq:  Mathematics 
502.  Cannot  be  used  as  part  of  the  major  of  40  hours. 

A  continuation  of  Mathematics  502  designed  to  give  elementary  teachers  a 
clearer  understanding  of  some  of  the  important  ideas  of  algebra  and  geometry. 
510.  FUNDAMENTAL  IDEAS  OF  ALGEBRA.  Prereq:  Mathematics  100-101 
and  either  two  mathematics  courses  numbered  over  200  or  two  years  of  teach- 
ing high  school  algebra. 
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A  course  designed  to  help  teachers  of  high  school  algebra.  It  will  stress  those 
fundamental  ideas,  some  of  which  are  modern,  which  determine  the  structure 
of  elementary  algebra. 

512.  COLLEGE  GEOMETRY.  Prereq:  Mathematics  100-101  or  two  years  of 
teaching  high  school  geometry. 

A  course  in  more  advanced  elementary  geometry  especially  designed  for  pros- 
pective teachers  of  secondary  school  mathematics. 

514.    ELEMENTARY  SET  THEORY  FOR  TEACHERS.   Prereq:    Mathematics 
254  or  two  years'  experience  as  a  mathematics  teacher. 
An  elementary  course  in  the  theory  of  sets.  Contains  applications  to  topology. 

516.    MODERN   ALGEBRA   FOR   TEACHERS.   Prereq:    Mathematics  510. 
The  elementary  theory  of  groups,  rings,  fields  and  linear  algebra. 

556.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  PROBABILITY  AND  STATISTICS.  Prereq:  Two 
mathematics  courses  numbered  200  or  above  or  two  years'  experience  teach- 
ing high  school  mathematics. 

Fundamental  ideas  of  probability  with  particular  emphasis  on  their  appli- 
cations in  statistics. 

Microbiology  (MIB) 

( Biological  Sciences  Building) 

Head:  Payne.  Staff:  Aaslestad,  Baldwin,  Carson,  Eagon,  Finnerty,  Foster,  Giddens, 
Guarraia,  Hamdy,  Hendricks,  Howe,  Inman,  Kaltwasser,  Martin,  Michaels,  Roth, 
Van  Eseltine,  Wiebe. 

Students  majoring  in  Microbiology  with  the  intention  of  applying  for  examination 
for  admission  to  the  National  Registry  of  Microbiologists  should  consult  the  depart- 
mental advisor  concerning  courses  required  for  eligibility. 

Those  anticipating  graduate  studies  should  include  calculus  and  quantitative  analytical 
and  physical  chemistry  in  their  programs. 

350.  INTRODUCTORY  MICROBIOLOGY.  Three  lectures  and  two  double  lab- 
oratory periods.  Prereq:  10  hours  of  biological  science,  5  hours  of  physical 
science,  Chemistry  261  or  340,  or  concurrently. 

A  survey  of  microorganisms  with  special  emphasis  on  bacteria  and  their  re- 
lationship to  man. 

352.  MICROBIOLOGY  AND  DISEASE.  3  hours.  Three  lectures  or  recitations. 
Prereq :  Microbiology  350.  Specifically  for  pharmacy  students  but  open  to  others. 
Distribution  and  nature  of  specific  pathogens;  mechanism  of  transmission, 
pathogenesis  and  defense;  means  of  control  or  prevention. 

360.    INTRODUCTION  TO   EXPERIMENTAL  MICROBIOLOGY.  Daily  tu- 
torial, library  or  laboratory  work.  Prereq:   Ten  hours  of  microbiology. 
An  introduction  to  the  microbiological  research  literature,  laboratory  methods 
and  reporting  techniques. 

389.    DAIRY  MICROBIOLOGY.   (Dairy).  Three  lectures  or  recitations  and  two 
double  laboratory  periods.  Prereq :  Microbiology  350. 
Determination   of   numbers  and   types  of  bacteria;   use  of  microorganisms  in 
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the  manufacture  of  dairy  products;  study  of  milk  fermentation  and  disease- 
producing  organisms  sometimes  occurring  in  milk. 

395.    MICROBIOLOGY  OF  FOODS  (Food  Science).  Two  lectures  or  recitations 
and  three  double  laboratory  periods.  Prereq:  Microbiology  350. 
Deals  with  microorganisms  in  natural  and  processed  foods:  their  origin,  nature, 
and  effects  on  foods;  enumeration:  relations  to  health. 

409.  FUNDAMENTALS    OF    MICROBIOLOGY.    Five    lectures    or    recitations. 
Prereq:  Microbiology  350. 

Fundamental  principles  and  techniques  of  general  microbiology.  Attention 
will  be  given  to  growth,  nutrition,  inheritance  and  ecology  of  representative 
types  of  microorganisms. 

410.  IMMUNOLOGY.  Three  lectures  and  two  double  laboratory  periods.  Prereq: 
Biology  300,  Chemistry  341,  Microbiology  409  or  414,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Mechanisms  of  infection  and  host  resistance;  principles  and  techniques  of  sero- 
logy. 

41 1 .  MICROBIOLOGY  FOR  SANITARIANS  (DAIRY) . 

Prereq:  Microbiology  350  and  one  other  course  in  Microbiology. 
Study  of  microorganisms  in  fluid  milk  and  milk  products  their  relation  to  spoilage 
and  epidemiology,  techniques  for  evaluating  and  controlling  microbial  quality 
of  milk  products,  inspection  and  enforcement  procedures,  and  regulatory  agencies 
involved  in  milk  and  food  sanitation. 

412.  MICROBIOLOGY  OF  FERMENTED  DAIRY  FOODS   (DAIRY).  Prereq: 

Microbiology  350  and  one  other  course  in  Microbiology. 

Study  of  microorganisms  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  cheese,  cultured  milks, 
sour  cream,  and  other  fermented  dairy  products,  defects  caused  by  microorgan- 
isms and  bacteriophage,  processes  and  principles,  involved  in  the  ripening  and 
flavor  development  of  fermented  dairy  foods. 

414.    ADVANCED  LABORATORY  METHODS  IN  MICROBIOLOGY.  Prereq: 
350.  Double  meeting  periods  daily. 

Instruction  in  the  design  and  execution  of  experiments  will  be  provided  to  ac- 
quaint the  student  with  experiments  necessary  in  the  basic  studies  on  the  bac- 
terial cell — its  structures  and  functions. 

421.  ENVIRONMENTAL  MICROBIOLOGY  (FOOD  SCIENCE) . 
Prereq:  Microbiology  350.  One  lecture  and  two  4-hour  laboratories. 
Microbiological,  physical,  and  mathematical   considerations  involved  in  deter- 
mining thermal  death  times,  rates  of  heat  penetration,  and  in  calculating  the 
lethality  of  processes  with  particular  reference  to  spore-forming  anaerobes. 

422.  PATHOGENIC  MICROBIOLOGY.  Three  lectures  and  two  double  periods. 
Prereq:  Microbiology  409  or  414. 

Studies  on  the  morphological,  cultural  and  physiological  properties  of  the 
important  pathogenic  bacteria  and  their  relation  to  health  and  disease. 

440.    ELECTRON  MICROSCOPY.  Five  recitations  or  laboratory  periods.  Prereq: 
Microbiology  409  or  414  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Methods  of  preparation  and  examination  of  biological  materials  by  electron 
microscopy.  A  survey  of  the  literature  and  theory  of  the  instrument. 
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450.  VIROLOGY.  Three  lectures  and  two  double  laboratory  periods.  Prereq :  Micro- 
biology 409  or  414.  An  introduction  to  the  viruses  and  rickettsiae;  principles  and 
methodology. 

461.  MICROBIOLOGY  OF  SOILS  (AGRONOMY).  Three  lectures  or  recitations 
and  two  double  laboratory  periods. 

Prereq:  Microbiology  350,  Agronomy  458,  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

A  survey  of  the  microorganisms  occurring  in  the  soil;  their  activities  and  effects 

on  soils  and  crops;  factors  affecting  them;  enumeration. 

462.  MICROBIAL  ECOLOGY.  Three  lectures  or  recitations  and  two  triple  laboratory 
periods.  Prereq:  Biology  300,  301,  302,  Microbiology  350  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Basic  principles  and  concepts  of  microbial  ecology  will  be  introduced  and  related 
to  ecology  of  higher  forms  of  life.  Emphasis  in  the  instruction  in  the  laboratory  will 
be  placed  on  methods  to  be  used  for  independent  study  in  the  environment  as 
well  as  the  laboratory. 

470.  MEDICAL  MYCOLOGY.  Two  lectures  or  recitations  and  three  double  labora- 
tory periods.  Prereq:  Microbiology  409  or  414. 

A  survey  of  the  yeasts,  molds  and  actinomycetes  most  likely  to  be  encountered  by 
the  bacteriologist  with  special  emphasis  on  the  forms  that  are  pathogenic  for  man 
and  other  animals. 

480.    MICROBIAL  GENETICS.  Three  lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods.  Pre- 
req: Microbiology  350;  an  introductory  genetics  course. 
A  study  of  the  genetics  of  microorganisms. 
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Head:  Gerschefski.  Staff:  Amaya,  Arant,  Bacon,  Benedict,  Carson,  Corma,  Corina, 
Dancz,  Dooley,  Ennulat,  Gingrich,  Gotko,  Graham,  Harriman,  Howell,  Jahn,  Jameson, 
John,  Karlas,  Krause,  Leonard,  Ligotti,  Mitchell,  Parker,  Politoske,  Reilly,  Reinke, 
Reti-Forbes,  Simons,  Strahl,  Wain,  Wolfe. 

Theoretical  Courses 

110.    FUNDAMENTALS  OF  MUSIC.  3  hours.    (Meets  five  times  a  week). 

A  student  expecting  to  enroll  in  this  course  must  take  an  entrance  examina- 
tion. 

234.  HARMONY,  SIGHT-SINGING,  AND  DICTATION.  Prereq:  Music  110. 
Part-writing  of   triads,   sight-singing,   dictation,   and   keyboard   harmony.   Some 
creative  work. 

235.  HARMONY,  SIGHT-SINGING,  AND  DICTATION.  Prereq:  Music  234. 
Triads  in  inversions,  dominant  seventh  chord,  sight-singing,  dictation,  and  key- 
board harmony.  Creative  work. 

236.  HARMONY,  SIGHT-SINGING,  AND  DICTATION.  Prereq:  Music  235. 
Secondary  seventh  chords  and  inversions,  sight-singing,  dictation,  and  keyboard 
harmony.  Creative  work. 
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310.    INTRODUCTION  TO  COUNTERPOINT.  3  hours.  Prereq:   Music  236. 

Species  counterpoint.  Introduction  to  contrapuntal  techniques.  Some  practice 
writing. 

324.  INSTRUMENTATION.  2  hours.  Prereq:  Music  236. 

Transposition,  characteristics  and  range  of  the  instruments  of  the  orchestra 
and  band.  Scoring  for  miscellaneous  small  ensembles  of  these  instruments. 

325.  ORCHESTRAL  ARRANGING.  2  hours.  Prereq:  Music  324. 
Arranging  for  the  symphony  orchestra. 

326.  BAND  ARRANGINi i.  2  hours.  Prereq:  Music  324. 
Arranging  for  concert  band. 

327.  VOCAL  ARRANC  tfN<  r.  2  hours.  Prereq:  Music  324. 
Arranging  for  voices  and  accompanying  instruments. 

470.  FORM  AND  ANALYSIS.  Prereq:  Music  236. 

Harmonic  and  polyphonic  forms  analyzed.  Special  stress  given  sonata  form 
and  Bach's  "Well-Tempered  Clavier."  Students  encouraged  to  write  originally 
in  forms  thus  analyzed. 

471.  SIXTEENTH-CENTURY  COUNTERPOINT.  Prereq:   Music  236. 

The  contrapuntal  style  and  techniques  of  the  sixteenth  century,  acquaintance 
with  species  counterpoint. 

475.  EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY  COUNTERPOINT.   Prereq:    Music  470. 
Late  Baroque  contrapuntal  techniques  and  styles. 

476.  COMPOSITION.  2  hours.  Prereq:  Music  470,  471  and  consent  of  instructor. 

477.  COMPOSITION.    2    hours.    Prereq:    Music   476. 
Continuation  of  Music  476. 

478.  COMPOSITION.  2  hours.   Prereq:    Music  477. 
Writing  in  larger  forms. 

510.    ADVANCED  THEORY.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  Music  236. 

A  survey  of  harmonic  and  contrapuntal  resources,  with  emphasis  upon  aural 
and  visual  analysis. 

536.  EDITING  AND  ARRANGING.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  Music  325,  326,  or  327. 
Evaluation  of  representative  instrumental  and  vocal  published  scores.  A  study  ot 
how  to  adapt  them  to  specific  groups;  transcription  for  large  or  small  ensembles: 
studies  in  timbre,  color,  qualities,  etc.,  of  instruments  and  voices;  arranging  ac- 
companiments. 

537.  SCORE  ANALYSIS.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  Music  470. 

Techniques  of  harmonic  and  formal  analysis  and  preparation  of  scores  for  re- 
hearsal. 

Music  Literature  Courses 

122.    INTRODUCTION   TO    MUSIC   LITERATURE.   2   hours. 

An   introductory  survey  of  the  music   in  the  standard  repertory  of  today. 

223.    HISTORY  OF  MUSIC.  Prereq:   Music  122. 

The  historical  development  of  music  from  its  origin  through  the  Baroque  Period. 
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224.    HISTORY  OF  MUSIC.  Prereq:   Music   122. 

The  historical  development  of  music  from  the  Classical  Period  to  the  present. 
H-259.    HISTORY    AND    ANALYSIS    OF    MUSICAL    STYLE.    (Not   open    to 

students  with  credit  in  Music  300,  343,  358  or  Fine  Arts  300) . 

A  study  of  the  history  and  development  of  music  with  particular  emphasis 

upon    the    relationship    of    music    to    the    important    movements    in    Western 

Civilization. 

300.  APPRECIATION  OF  MUSIC.  (May  be  used  instead  of  Fine  Arts  300  to 
meet  Fine  Arts  requirement.  Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  Music  H-259, 
343,  358,  or  Fine  Arts  300). 

A  study  of  masterpieces  of  music  literature,  with  particular  reference  to  those 
being  performed  on  campus  during  the  current  quarter. 

343.    LISTENER'S  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC.  3  hours. 

A  study   of  many   of   the   masterpieces   of  music   since   the   time  of   Bach;   an 
introduction  to  music  literature. 

358.    HISTORY  AND  ANALYSIS  OF  MUSICAL  STYLE. 

Designed  especially  for  art  majors. 

420.  ANCIENT  AND  MEDIEVAL  MUSIC.  Offered  alternate  years.  Not  given 
1969-70.  Prereq:  Music  223  and  224. 

A  survey  of  music  from  the  birth  of  Christianity  to  ca.  1400,  with  an  intro- 
duction to  the  place  of  music  in  Greek  and  Roman  societies. 

421.  MUSIC  IN  THE  RENAISSANCE  PERIOD.  Offered  alternate  years.  Given 
1968-*69.  Prereq:  Music  223  and  224. 

A  music  historv  and  literature  course  covering  the  Renaissance  Period,   1400- 
1600. 

422.  MUSIC  IN  THE  BAROQUE  PERIOD.  Offered  alternate  vears.  Not  given 
1969-70.  Prereq:  Music  223  and  224. 

A   study   of   musical   stvles  and    forms   from    Monteverdi   through   Bach   and 
Handel. 

423.  MUSIC  IN  THE  CLASSIC  PERIOD.  Offered  alternate  vears.  Given  1969- 
70.  Prereq:  Music  223  and  224. 

A  study  of  chamber,  orchestral,  keyboard,  and  operatic  works  from  the  middle 
and  late  18th  century. 

424.  MUSIC  IN  THE  ROMANTIC  PERIOD.  Offered  alternate  years.  Given  1969- 
70.  Prereq:  Music  223  and  224. 

An  intensive  study  of  the  Romantic  Period:  emphasis  on  the  development  of 
the  song,  symphony,  chamber  music,  and  opera. 

430.  KEYBOARD  LITERATURE.  3  hours.  Offered  alternate  years.  Not  given  1969- 
70.  Prereq:  Music  223  and  224. 

A  survey  of  music  composed  for  harpischord  and  piano  from  the  Renaissance 
period  to  the  present  day. 

431.  SONG  LITERATURE.  3  hours.  Offered  alternate  years.  Not  given  1969-70. 
Prereq:  Music  223  and  224. 

An  introduction  to  the  major  styles  of  song  composition  from  the  time  of  the 
Troubadours  to  the  present. 
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432.    STRING  LITERATURE.  3  hours.  Offered  alternate  years.  Given   1969-70. 
Prereq:  Music  223  and  224. 
The  study  of  string  music  from  the  Italian  Baroque  to  present  day. 

436.  OPERA  LITERATURE.   3  hours.  Offered  alternate  years.  Given   1969-70 
Prereq:  Music  223  and  224. 

The  study  of  representative  operas  from  the  Baroque  Era  to  the  Twentieth 
Century. 

437.  ORGAN  LITERATURE.  3  hours.  Offered  alternate  years.  Not  given  1969-70. 
A  survey  of  the  development  of  organ  music  in  relation  to  the  development  of 
the  instrument  itself. 

440.  NON-WESTERN  MUSIC.  3  hours.  Offered  alternate  years.  Given  1969-70. 
Prereq:  Music  223  and  224. 

An  introduction  to  the  music  of  non-European  cultures,  including  those  of 
the  Far  East,  Near  East,  and  Africa. 

441.  BIBLIOGRAPHY.  3  hours.  Prereq:   Music  223  and  224. 

An  introduction  to  the  existing  body  of  material,  including  music  and  books 
on  music,  which  serves  as  the  basis  for  musical  research,  and  to  the  proce- 
dures and  techniques  used  in  research. 

455.    ADVANCED  MUSIC  HISTORY.  Prereq:   Music  223  and  224. 
Given  1968-'69. 

458.  WIND  INSTRUMENT  LITERATURE.  3  hours.  Offered  alternate  years. 
Not  given  1969-70. 

A  survey  of  the  solo,  sonata,  and  ensemble  music  composed  for  wind  instru- 
ments, from  the  Baroque  Period  to  the  present. 

462.  MODERN  MUSIC.  Offered  alternate  years.  Given  1969-70.  Prereq:  Music 
223  and  224. 

A  literature  course  illustrating  modern  trends  in  music  from  Schoenberg, 
Stravinsky.  Hindemith,  Bartok.  and  others. 

500.    THESIS.  2  hours.  Prereq:  Music  441. 

Music  Education  Courses 

201.    INTRODUCTION  TO  MUSIC  EDUCATION.   1  hour. 

Introduction   to  the  professional  responsibilities  of  the  music  educator. 

241.  STRING  CLASS.   1-4  hours   (1   per  qtr.). 

Basic  principles  of  string  instrument  performance  and  pedagogy. 

242.  WOODWIND  CLASS.   1-4  hours   (1   per  qtr.). 

Basic   principles   of   wood-wind    instrument  performance   and   pedagogy. 

243.  BRASS  CLASS.   1-4  hours   (1   per  qtr.). 

Basic   principles   of   brass   instrument   performance   and   pedagogy. 

244.  PERCUSSION  CLASS.    1-2  hours   (1   per  qtr.). 

Basic    principles   of   percussion    instrument   performance   and    pedagogy. 

245.  VOICE  CLASS.   1-9  hours   (1   per  qtr.) 

Basic  principles  of  voice  production  and  their  application  to  glee  clubs  and 
choruses. 
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246.  PIANO  GLASS.   1-9  hours   (1  per  qtr.). 
Study  of  basic  keyboard  technique. 

247.  PRIVATE  APPLIED  TEACHING.  1-3  (1  per  qtr).  Prereq:  Music  110,  122. 
Teaching  of  elementary  and  intermediate  level  students  individually  by  voice 
and  instrumental  majors  under  faculty  supervision. 

248.  CLASS  APPLIED  TEACHING.  1-3  (1  per  qtr).  Prereq:  Music  110,  122. 
Teaching  of  elementary  and  intermediate  level  students  in  class  approaches  to 
piano  and  other  selected  areas  by  music  majors  under  faculty  supervision. 

303.  MUSIC  SKILLS  AND  FUNDAMENTALS  FOR  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
TEACHERS.  3  hours,  (meets  5  times  a  week)  For  education  majors  only. 
Introduction  to  the  basic  skills  and  fundamentals  of  music  for  the  elementary 
classroom  teacher. 

304.  MUSIC  METHODS  AND  MATERIALS  FOR  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
TEACHERS.  3  hours.  For  education  majors  only.  Prereq:  Music  303. 

Study  of  music  teaching  techniques  and  materials  for  the  elementary  classroom 
teacher. 

312.  MUSIC  FOR  ELEMENTARY  GRADES.  For  music  majors.  Prereq:  Music 
236. 

313.  MUSIC  IN  JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS.  For  music  majors. 
Prereq:  Music  236. 

346,    STUDENT  TEACHING  (Seepage  148). 

347, 

348. 

361.  ELEMENTARY  CONDUCTING.  2  hours.  Prereq:  Music  223,  224,  236. 
Basic   principles   and    techniques   of   conducting   and   interpretation. 

362.  CHORAL  CONDUCTING.  2  hours.  Prereq:   Music  361. 

Rehearsal,  interpretive,  and  conducting  techniques  for  choral  organizations. 

363.  BAND  CONDUCTING.  2  hours.  Prereq:   Music  361. 

Rehearsal,  interpretive  and  conducting  techniques  for  band  organizations. 

364.  ORCHESTRAL  CONDUCTING.  2  hours.  Prereq:   Music  361. 
Rehearsal,  interpretive  and  conducting  techniques  for  orchestral  organizations. 

365.  SURVEY  OF  CHORAL  MUSIC  AND  TECHNIQUE  OF  CHORAL  CON- 
DUCTING. Prereq:  Music  236. 

A  survey  of  choral  music  from  the  Renaissance  Period  to  the  present.  Emphasis 
on  stylistic  characteristics  and  conducting  techniques  essential  to  authentic  per- 
formance practice. 

514.    WORKSHOP  FOR  TEACHERS  IN  MUSIC  EDUCATION. 

Study  of  techniques  and  materials  for  the  elementary  school  music  program. 

520.  CHURCH  MUSIC.  Prereq :  3  quarters  of  organ  study. 

Church  service-playing,  including  open  score  reading,  clef  reading,  oratorio  ac- 
companiment, and  improvisation.  The  study  of  liturgies,  hymnology,  and  church 
solo  material. 

521.  CHURCH  MUSIC.  Prereq:  Music  520. 
Continuation  of  Music  520. 
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522.    IMPROVISATION  FOR  THE  CHURCH  MUSICIAN.  2  hours.  Prerequisite: 

Music  234  of. 

An  introduction  to  the  practice  of  improvisation  at  the  organ  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  Church  service. 

530.  GENERAL  MUSIC  IN  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOL.  3  hours.  Prerequisite: 

Music  313- 

Study  of  structure  and  content  of  general  music  in  the  secondary  school  with 

emphasis  on  teaching  materials  and  techniques. 

531.  PROBLEMS  IN  VOCAL  MUSIC  EDUCATION.  3  hours.  Prereq:    Music 

312  and  313. 

Detailed  study  of  voice  problems  from  classroom  point  of  view  beginning  in 
elementary  and  continuing  through  secondary  school;  technique  used  in 
choral  ensembles;  evaluation  of  present  concepts  and  practices. 

532.  PROBLEMS  IN  INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC  EDUCATION.  3  hours.  Pre- 
req: Music  312  and  313. 

Study  of  techniques  used  for  development  of  the  instrumental  music  program 
beginning  in  elementary  and  continuing  through  secondary  school;  diagnosis 
of  problems  relating  to  strings,  woodwinds,  brasses,  percussion. 

533.  MUSIC    ADMINISTRATION    AND    CURRICULUM.    3    hours.    Prereq: 
Undergraduate  requirements  in  education,  Music  312  and  313. 
Development    of   music    curriculum    as   part   of   general   education    planning; 
evaluation  of  school  curricula  and  how  music  can  become  a  functional  part; 
problems  in  music  administration. 

534.  CHORAL  MUSIC  MATERIALS.  3  hours.  Prereq:  Music  312  and  313. 
Study  and  evaluation  of  music  literature  available  for  use  in  public  school  at 
all  levels  of  instruction :  research  in  various  mediums  and  schools  of  composition 
which  can  be  adapted  for  school  use. 

535.  INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC  MATERIALS.  3  hours.  Prereq:  Music  312 
and  313. 

Evaluation  of  materials  available  at  all  levels  of  instruction  for  band,  orchestra 
and  chamber  music:  research  in  materials  of  various  mediums  and  schools  of 
composition  which  can  be  adapted  for  school  use. 

538.  ADVANCED  CONDUCTING.  3  hours.  Prerequisites:  Music  362,  363,  or  364. 
An  intensive  study  of  choral  and  instrumental  conducting  techniques  and  their 
application  in  laboratory  sessions. 

551.    INSTRUMENTAL  TECHNIQUES. 

An  advanced  study  of  the  performance  and  teaching  techniques  of  wind,  string 
and  percussion  instruments. 
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.540.    PRINCIPLES  OF  MUSIC  THERAPY  I.  3  hours. 

A  study  of  music  as  human  behavior,  and  its  use  with  the  handicapped  and  those 
suffering  behavioral  disorders. 
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541.  PRINCIPLES  OF  MUSIC  THERAPY  II.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  Music  540. 
A  study  of  the  functions  of  the  music  therapist  with  emphasis  on  the  use  of  music 
in  a  therapeutic  environment  of  , 

542.  PSYCHOLOGICAL  FOUNDATIONS  OF  MUSIC  I.  3  hours. 

A  study  of  the  acoustical  and  psychological  aspects  of  music  with  emphasis  upon 
problems  of  perception,  experimental  aesthetics,  musical  function,  measurement 
and  diagnosis  of  musical  ability.  The  related  literature  of  experimental  investiga- 
tion will  be  reviewed. 

543.  PSYCHOLOGICAL  FOUNDATIONS  OF  MUSIC  II.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Music  542. 

A  laboratory  and  research  course  emphasizing  acoustical  and  psychological  as- 
pects of  music  perception,  experimental  aesthetics,  musical  function,  and  mea- 
surement and  diagnosis  of  musical  ability. 

544.  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  MUSIC  ON  BEHAVIOR. 

Prerequisites:  Bio.  101,  102:  Psy.  423;  Human  Anatomy  212.  The  Staff. 
A  study  of  the  various  physiological  effects  of  music.  The  place  of  functional  mu- 
sic in  music  education.  Investigation  of  effective  media  and  musical  patterns. 
The  relation  of  music  to  health.  Music  in  industry. 

545.  CLINICAL  EXPERIENCE.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  Completion  of  junior  year 
in  Bachelor  of  Music  with  major  in  Music  Therapy. 

Three  months  work  as  a  general  aide  in  an  approved  psychiatric  hospital  for 
practical  clinical  experience. 

546.  MUSIC  IN  RECREATION.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:   Music  246.6. 

A  study  of  the  functions  and  techniques  of  recreational  music  with  special  em- 
hasis  on  piano  accompaniment  and  improvisation,  and  use  of  informal  instru- 
ments. 

Applied  Music 

(Primarily  for  Music  Majors) 

The  following  courses  are  offered  primarily  for  music  majors,  but  a  limited  number 
of  non-majors  may  be  accepted  when  schedules  permit.  A  laboratory  fee  of  $30  per 
quarter  is  charged  to  non-majors  for  each  25-minute  lesson  taken  weekly. 

All  music  students  are  required  to  participate  in  weekly  seminars  in  their  major 
performance  media,  and  to  attend  student  recitals  and  music  appreciation  programs 
as  scheduled. 

Before  registering  for  applied  music  course,  students  must  consult  with  the  Head 
of  the  Music  Department. 

181.  APPLIED  MUSIC.  1  hour  (3  hours  per  year) . 

One  25-minute  private  lesson  a  week  for  three  quarters.  Laboratory  fee  course. 

182.  APPLIED  MUSIC.  2  hours  (6  hours  per  year). 

Two  25-minute  private  lessons  a  week  for  three  quarters.  Laboratory  fee  course. 

183.  APPLIED  MUSIC.  3  hours  (9  hours  per  year). 

Two  25-minute  private  lessons  a  week  for  three  quarters.  Laboratory  fee  course. 
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184.    APPLIED  MUSIC.  4  hours  (12  hours  per  year). 

Two  25-minute  private  lessons  a  week  for  three  quarters.  Laboratory  fee  course. 

281.  APPLIED  MUSIC.  1  hour  (3  hours  per  year).  Prereq:  Music  181. 

One  25-minute  private  lesson  a  week  for  three  quarters.  Laboratory  fee  course. 

282.  APPLIED  MUSIC.  2  hours  (6  hours  per  year).  Prereq:  Music  182. 

Two  25-minute  private  lessons  a  week  for  three  quarters.  Laboratory  fee  course. 

283.  APPLIED  MUSIC.  3  hours  (9  hours  per  year).  Prereq:  Music  183. 

Two  25-minute  private  lessons  a  week  for  three  quarters.  Laboratory  fee  course. 

284.  APPLIED  MUSIC.  4  hours  (12  hours  per  year).  Prereq:  Music  184. 

Two  25-minute  private  lessons  a  week  for  three  quarters  with  junior  recital  for 
voice  and  composition  majors  in  third  quarter.  Laboratory  fee  course. 

381.  APPLIED  MUSIC.   1   hour  (3  hours  per  year).  Prereq:   Music  281. 

One  25-minute  private  lesson  a  week  for  three  quarters.  Laboratory  fee  course. 

382.  APPLIED  MUSIC.  2  hours  (6  hours  per  year).  Prereq:  Music  282. 

Two  25-minute  private  lessons  a  week  for  three  quarters.  Laboratory  fee  course. 

383.  APPLIED  MUSIC.  3  hours  (9  hours  per  year).  Prereq:  Music  283. 

Two  25-minute  private  lessons  a  week  for  three  quarters.  Laboratory  fee  course. 

384.  APPLIED  MUSIC.  4  hours  (12  hours  per  year).  Prereq:  Music  284. 

Two  25-minute  private  lessons  a  week  for  three  quarters  with  junior  recital 
for  performance  majors  and  senior  recital  for  voice  and  composition  majors  in 
third  quarter.  Laboratory  fee  course. 

481.  APPLIED  MUSIC.  1  hour  (3  hours  per  year).  Prereq:  Music  381. 

One  25-minute  private  lesson  a  week  for  three  quarters.  Laboratory  fee  course. 

482.  APPLIED  MUSIC.  2  hours  (4  or  6  hours  per  year).  Prereq:  Music  382. 
Two  25-minute  private  lessons  a  week  for  three  quarters  for  A.B.  students. 
Two  25-minute  private  lessons  a  week  for  two  quarters  for  B.M.  Music  Educa- 
tion students  with  senior  recital  in  the  second  quarter.  Laboratory  fee  course. 

483.  APPLIED  MUSIC.  3  hours  (9  hours  per  year).  Prereq:  Music  383. 

Two  25-minute  private  lessons  a  week  for  three  quarters  with  senior  recital 
for  B.F.A.  students  in  third  quarter.  Laboratory  fee  course. 

484.  APPLIED  MUSIC.  4  hours  (12  hours  per  year).  Prereq:  Music  384. 

Two  25-minute  private  lessons  a  week  for  three  quarters  with  senior  recital  in 
third  quarter.  Laboratory  fee  course. 

Performing  Organization  and  Ensemble  Courses 

A  maximum  of  six  hours  in  performing  organizations  is  allowed  toward  graduation. 

288.  MEN'S  GLEE  CLUB.  1  hour. 

Concentration  on  choral  literature  for  men's  voices  from  all  periods  of  music  his- 
tory, including  sacred,  secular,  and  folk  music. 

289.  WOMEN'S  GLEE  CLUB.  1  hour.  Concentration  on  choral  literature  for 
women's  voices  from  all  periods  of  music  history,  including  sacred,  secular,  and 
folk  music. 
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290.  UNIVERSITY  VARSITY  BAND.  1  hour. 

A  concert  band  open  to  all  students  who  have  had  previous  experience  in  instru- 
mental music. 

291.  CHAMBER  MUSIC  ENSEMBLE.   1-6  hours.   (1  per  quarter). 

One  hour  per  week.  Open  to  freshman  and  sophomore  students  who  can  qualify 
in  keyboard,  string,  or  wind  instruments. 

387.  UNIVERSITY    CIVIC    SYMPHONY    ORCHESTRA.    1-6    hours.    (1    per 
quarter) . 

Three  hours  per  week  for  two  years.  Open  to  students  who  can  qualify. 

388.  UNIVERSITY  CHORUS.  1-6  hours.   (1  per  quarter). 

Three  hours  per  week  for  two  years.  Open  to  students  who  can  qualify. 

389.  GEORGIA  SINGERS.  1-6  hours.  (1  per  quarter). 

Four  hours  per  week  for  two  years.  Open  to  students  who  can  qualify. 

390.  UNIVERSITY  BAND.  1-6  hours.  (1  per  quarter). 

Four  hours  per  week  for  two  years.  Open  to  students  who  can  qualify. 

491.    CHAMBER  MUSIC  ENSEMBLE.  1-6  hours.  (1  per  quarter). 

One  hour  per  week.  Open  to  junior  and  senior  students  who  can  qualify  in 
keyboard,  string,  or  wind  instruments. 

591.    COLLEGIUM  MUSICUM.  1-3  hours.  (1  per  quarter). 

A  study  of  the  inter-relationship  of  music  history,  theory,  and  performance. 

Music  Courses  Combined  with  other  Courses 

451.    MUSIC  AND  LITERATURE. 

A  comparative  study  of  the  forms,  relationships,  and  aesthetics  of  music  and 
literature.  Admission  by  consent  of  instructor. 

Philosophy  (PHY)  and  Religion  (REL) 

(Peabody  Hall) 

Head:  Blackstone.  Staff:  Angene,  Ayers,  Burton,  Cebik,  Clarke,  Granrose,  Harris,  Har- 
rison, Heslep,  Nemetz,  O'Briant,  Power,  Severens,  and  Stein. 

A  major  in  philosophy  ordinarily  consists  of  twenty  quarter-hours  in  philosophy  and 
an  additional  twenty  quarter-hours  in  philosophy  or  cognate  areas  such  as  religion, 
history,  and  psychology.  Assuming  Phy  104  is  taken  as  part  of  the  social  science  require- 
ment and  Phy  258  is  taken  as  part  of  the  mathematics  requirement  for  the  B.A.  degree, 
the  initial  twenty  quarter-hours  in  philosophy  would  be  Phy  305,  420,  422  or  450,  and 
460.  Alternative  programs  of  study  are  available. 

A  major  in  religion  ordinarily  consists  of  twenty  quarter-hours  in  religion  and  an 
additional  twenty  quarter-hours  in  religion  or  cognate  areas  such  as  philosophy  and 
history.  Rel  115  is  recommended  as  part  of  the  social  science  requirement  for  the  B.A. 
degree. 

Students  may  also  pursue  a  combined  major  in  philosophy  and  religion  as  well  as 
interedepartmental  majors  such  as  philosophy  and  political  science  (subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences)- 
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All  these  programs  of  study  are  subject  to  approval  by  a  major  advisor.  Students 
are  urged  to  request  an  advisor  as  soon  as  they  decide  upon  their  major. 

Certain  courses  in  religion  are  offered  at  the  Christian  College  of  Georgia.  None 
of  these,  however,  may  be  credited  toward  a  major,  and  elective  credit  for  these 
courses  is  limited  to  12  quarter  hours. 


Philosophy  (PHY) 


104.    INTRODUCTION  TO  PHILOSOPHY. 

A  critical  exploration  of  such  topics  as  knowledge  and  belief,  God  and  the 
problem  of  evil,  freedom  and  determinism,  the  right  and  the  good,  language  and 
meaning,  mind  and  body,  appearance  and  reality,  and  man  and  the  world. 

H-115   (215).    THE     FUNDAMENTAL     QUESTIONS     OF      PHILOSOPHY 
(HONORS). 

A  study  of  the  fundamental  questions  of  philosophy  and  the  answers  given  to 
those  questions  by  the  major  schools  of  philosophical  thought.  Not  open  to  any 
student  having  credit  for  Philosophy  104. 

258.    MODERN  LOGIC. 

A  study  of  the  nature  of  logical  arguments,  the  status  of  their  premises  and  con- 
clusions, and  the  relations  between  them.  Emphasis  is  upon  the  use  of  contempo- 
rary techniques  to  analyze  deductive  arguments. 

305.    ETHICS. 

A  study  of  the  major  philosophical  positions  concerning  right  and  wrong,  ethical 

values,  and  moral  responsibility.  The  relevance  of  moral  philosophy  to  current 

issues  of  personal  and  social  ethics  will  be  discussed. 
H-315.    ETHICS  (HONORS). 

A  survey  and  analysis  of  classical  and  contemporary  ethical  theory.  Not  open 

to  any  student  having  credit  for  Philosophy  305. 

H-368.    INTRODUCTION  TO  SYMBOLIC  LOGIC  (HONORS). 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  critical  thinking,  especially  of  deductive  systems, 
including  sentential  logic,  quantification  and  the  logic  of  relations.  Some  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  alternate  formulations  of  these  systems.  Not  open  to  any 
student  having  credit  for  Philosophy  258. 

402.    EXISTENTIALISM. 

An  examination  of  the  sources  of  European  existentialism  in  Husserl,  Nietzsche 
and  Kierkegaard  followed  by  a  critical  consideration  of  representative  works  of 
such  contemporary  figures  as  Heidegger,  Jaspers,  Sartre,  Marcel,  Merleau-Ponty, 
and  Buber. 

404.  CLASSICAL  AMERICAN  PHILOSOPHERS.  Prereq:    At  least  one  course 
in  philosophy  other  than  258. 

A  study  of  the  major  writings  of  C.  S.  Pierce,  William  James,  and  John 
Dewey  and  their  influence  on  the  development  of  contemporary  philosophy. 

405.  ETHICAL  THEORY.  Prereq :  Philosophy  305,  two  other  courses  in  philosophy, 
or  consent  of  instructor. 
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A  study  of  the  nature  and  justification  of  fundamental  ethical  concepts  and 
moral  principles. 

408.    (RELIGION)    PHILOSOPHY  OF  RELIGION. 

A  critical  study  concerning  the  meaning,  nature  and  validity  of  religious  dis- 
course, beliefs,  and  practices,  involving  theories  concerning  the  existence  and 
nature  of  God  and  man's  relation  to  God. 

410.  (HISTORY)    PHILOSOPHY  OF  HISTORY. 

An  introduction  to  both  classical  and  modern  views  on  the  nature  of  history. 
Consideration  will  be  given  to  the  analysis  of  the  conceptual  foundations  of 
historical  methods,  theories  of  explanation,  the  problem  of  historical  objectivity 
and  the  purpose  of  history  and  its  relation  to  other  disciplines. 

411.  (ART)    AESTHETICS. 

A  critical  survey  of  philosophical  theories  about  the  arts  (for  example,  painting, 
literature,  and  music )  •  Attention  will  be  given  to  such  topics  as  the  function  of 
art  in  society  and  the  problem  of  justifying  aesthetic  judgments. 

414.    PHILOSOPHY  OF  LANGUAGE. 

A  critical  study  of  topics  such  as  formal  and  ordinary  languages,  meaning,  refer- 
ence, truth,  definition,  analyticity,  ambigunity,  metaphor,  symbolism,  and  the 
uses  of  language. 

416.    (LAW)    PHILOSOPHY  OF  LAW.  Prercq:   Ten  hours  of  philosophy,  poli- 
tical science  or  law. 

A  study  of  the  nature  and  function  of  law  with  emphasis  on  the  interpretation 
and  application  of  the  law  in  the  judical  process.  Readings  in  classical  and 
contemporary  schools  of  the  philosophy  of  law. 

420.  HISTORY    OF    PHILOSOPHY.    ANCIENT.    Prereq:     Philosophy    104    or 
consent  of  instructor. 

A  course  in  the  primary'  works  of  the  great  ancient  philosophers,  especially  the 
writings  of  Plato  and  Aristotle. 

421.  HISTORY   OF    PHILOSOPHY,    MEDIEVAL.    Prereq:    Philosophy    104  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

Selected  readings  in  the  works  of  the  great  medieval  philosophers,  especially 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas  and  St.  Augustine. 

422.  HISTORY  OF  PHILOSOPHY.  MODERN.  Prereq:   Philosophy  104  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

Traces  the  development  of  European  philosophy  up  to  the  nineteenth  century. 

444.    SYMBOLIC  LOGIC.  Prereq:   Philosophy  258  or  consent  of  instructor. 

An  advanced  course  dealing  with  both  traditional  and  modern  methods  in 
logic,  especially  the  contributions  of  symbolic  and  mathematical  logic. 

450.    CONTEMPORARY   PHILOSOPHY.   Prereq:    At  least  one  course  in  phil- 
osophy other  than  258. 

Readings  in  philosophers  of  the  19th  and  20th  centuries  as  Nietzsche,  Mill,  Marx, 
Spencer,  Bergson,  James,  Royce,  Dewey,  Whitehead,  and  Santayana.  The  topics 
are  left  flexible  to  allow  for  the  divergent  interest  and  needs  of  students  and  to 
permit  consideration  of  significant  current  material. 
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459.  PHILOSOPHY  OF  SCIENCE. 

The  investigation  of  such  topics  as  the  logical  structure  of  scientific  hypothesis 
and/or  laws,  and  the  problems  of  their  meaning  and  confirmation;  the  general 
patterns  of  scientific  explanation;  and  the  ideals  of  prediction  and  control. 

460.  METAPHYSICS   AND   EPISTEMOLOGY.   Prereq:    At  least  one  course  in 
philosophy. 

The  problem  of  metaphysics  and  the  relationship  of  metaphysical  concepts 
to  the  theory  of  knowledge. 

471.    (SOCIOLOGY)    PHILOSOPHY  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE.   Prereq:    Permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

A  study  of  the  methods  and  problems  of  inductive  reasoning,  including  the 
nature  of  probable  inference,  techniques  of  verification,  and  the  structure  of 
scientific  explanations,  with  special  reference  to  the  social  sciences. 

474.    (PSYCHOLOGY)   PHILOSOPHICAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 

A  critical  study  of  the  philosophical  implications  of  alternative  approaches  to 
psychology  such  as  the  behavioral,  the  psycho-analytic,  the  phenomenological, 
with  particular  attention  to  such  problematic  areas  as  the  nature  and  validation 
of  psychological  concepts,  laws,  and  theories,  and  knowledge  of  other  minds. 
(For  descriptions  of  the  following  courses  in  political  philosophy,  refer  to  the 
offerings  in  political  science.) 

485.  (POLITICAL  SCIENCE)    POLITICAL  PHILOSOPHIES  OF  ANCIENT, 
MEDIEVAL,  AND  EARLY  MODERN  TIMES. 

486.  (POLITICAL   SCIENCE)    POLITICAL    PHILOSOPHIES  OF   RECENT 
TIMES. 


Religion  (REL) 


115.    INTRODUCTION  TO  RELIGION. 

A  study  of  the  nature  of  religion  and  its  function  in  Western  culture.  The  Judeo- 
Christian  tradition  is  investigated  historically  and  analytically. 
225H.    INTRODUCTION  TO  RELIGION  (HONORS). 

A  study  of  the  nature  of  religion  and  its  function  in  Western  culture.  The  Judeo- 
Christian  tradition  is  investigated  historically  and  analytically. 

400.    HISTORY  OF  RELIGION. 

A  survey  of  the  nature  of  early  primitive  religions  and  the  main  outlines  of  the 
chief  living  religions  of  the  world.  The  method  will  be  both  historical  and  analy- 
tical. 

410.  OLD  TESTAMENT  LITERATURE. 

A  study  of  the  nature,  content,  and  problems  of  Old  Testament  literature, 
with  attention  given  to  historical  data,  literary  forms,  and  outstanding  per- 
sonalities. 

411.  NEW  TESTAMENT  LITERATURE. 

A  study  of  the  nature,  content,  and  problems  of  New  Testament  literature, 
with  particular  attention  given  to  the  political,  social,  and  religious  background 
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of  Judaism,  out  of  which  Christianity  sprang;  the  life  of  Jesus;  and  the  imme- 
diate foreground  of  an  expanding  church. 

430.    PERSONALITIES  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

A  study  of  the  development  of  Hebrew  religion  from  its  early,  more  primitive 
stages  to  the  high  point  attained  in  the  social,  ethical,  and  spiritual  teaching 
of  the  great  writing  prophets  of  Israel. 

440.    THE  TEACHINGS  OF  JESUS. 

Although  primarily  a  study  of  what  Jesus  taught,  attention  is  given  to  the 
literary  and  environmental  background  of  his  teaching,  the  historical  life  of 
the  teacher,  and  the  contemporary  validity  of  what  he  taught. 


Physics  and  Astronomy  (PCS) 

(Physics  Building) 

Head:  Duncan.  Staff:  Abbe,  Amos,  Bosnak,  Burkhard,  Dangle,  Duggan,  Efinger, 
Geramb,  Henkel,  Henry,  Johnson,  Nance,  Reuning,  Rives,  Scott,  Sears,  Sexl,  Singh, 
Shear,  Steuer,  Strobel,  Tompkins,  Uzes,  White,  Wood. 


Astronomy 


291.  DESCRIPTIVE  ASTRONOMY.  Prereq:  Physical  Science  101.  Four  lectures 
and  one  two-hour  laboratory  period  per  week. 

A  survey  of  the  planetary  system  followed  by  a  more  extensive  discussion  of 
stars,  nebula,  galactic  and  stellar  structure  and  evolution,  exterior  galaxies 
and  cosmology  based  on  modern  astrophysical  theories  and  techniques. 

392.  INTRODUCTION  TO  ASTROPHYSICS.  5  hours  of  recitation.  Prereq: 
Astronomy  291  and  Physics  239. 

Spectra  of  sun,  stars,  and  interstellar  matter;  absorption  and  emission  coefficients; 
line  formation  and  curve  of  growth:  spectral  classification;  mass-luminosity  law; 
radiative  transfer;  stellar  models,  evolution,  and  energy  sources. 

591.  ASTRONOMY  FOR  TEACHERS.  Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in 
Astronomy  291.  Four  hours  of  recitations  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  per 
week.  Prereq:  10  hours  of  physics  and  20  hours  of  physical  science  (physics, 
chemistry,  geology,  mathematics,  and  astronomy) . 

Discussions,  lectures,  and  laboratory  exercises  focused  on  the  problems  that  are 
involved  in  science  teaching  in  the  secondary  schools  relative  to  astronomical 
concepts  and  procedures. 


Physical  Science 


101.    PHYSICAL  SCIENCE.  No  credit  will  be  allowed  for  Physical  Science   101 
if  a  student  shows  prior  credit  for  any  course  in  physics. 
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A  survey  to  give  an  elementary  knowlerge  of  fundamental  laws  and  concepts  in 
physics  and  astronomy  and  to  give  an  understanding  of  how  the  scientific  method 
as  exemplified  by  physical  science  has  contributed  to  man's  thinking. 


Physics  (PCS) 


All  phvsics  majors  should  take  Pes  137,   138,  and  239  instead  of  Pes  127.   128,  and 
229. 

127.  GENERAL  PHYSICS— MECHANICS  AND  KINETIC  THEORY.  Four 
hours  of  recitation  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  work.  Prereq:  Mathematics 
100-101. 

An  introductory  course  that  deals  with  the  fundamental  laws  of  mechanics. 

128.  GENERAL  PHYSICS— WAVES,  ELECTRICITY,  AND  MAGNETISM. 
Four  hours  of  recitation  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  work.  Prereq:  Physics  127. 
An  introductory  course  dealing  with  waves  and  the  fundamental  laws  of  elec- 
tricity and  magnetism. 

137.  INTRODUCTORY  PHYSICS  FOR  SCIENCE  STUDENTS— MECHAN- 
ICS. No  credit  will  be  allowed  for  Physics  137  if  credit  is  shown  for  Physics 
127.  Four  hours  of  recitation  and  three  hours  of  laboratory  work.  Prereq: 
Mathematics  253,  Co-requisite:  Mathematics  254. 

Fundamental  laws  of  mechanics.  The  calculus  is  used  as  a  mathematical  tool 
in  order  to  lead  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  physical  principles  studied. 

138.  INTRODUCTORY  PHYSICS  FOR  SCIENCE  STUDENTS— HEAT, 
SOUND,  AND  LIGHT.  No  credit  will  be  allowed  for  Physics  138  if  credit 
is  shown  for  Physics  128.  Four  hours  of  recitation  and  three  hours  of  labora- 
tory work.  Prereq:  Physics  137. 

Fundamental  laws  of  heat,  sound,  and  light.  The  calculus  is  used  as  a  mathe- 
matical tool  in  order  to  lead  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  physical  prin- 
ciples studied. 

229.    GENERAL  PHYSICS— MODERN   PHYSICS.  Four  hours  of  recitation  and 
two  hours  of  laboratory  work.  Prerq:  Physics  128. 
An  introductory  course  in  modern  physics. 

239.  INTRODUCTORY  PHYSICS  FOR  SCIENCE  STUDENTS— ELEC- 
TRICITY, MAGNETISM,  AND  MODERN  PHYSICS.  No  credit  will  be 
allowed  for  Physics  239  if  credit  is  shown  for  Physics  229.  Four  hours  of 
recitation  and  three  hours  of  laboratory  work.  Prereq:  Physics  138. 
Fundamental  laws  of  electricity  and  magnetism  and  modern  physical  theories. 
The  calculus  is  used  as  a  mathematical  tool  in  order  to  lead  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  physical  principles  studied. 

332.    EXPERIMENTAL  ELECTRICITY  AND  MAGNETISM.  Three  hours  of 
recitation    and   six   hours   of   laboratory   work.    Prereq:    Physics   229,   or  239, 
Mathematics  254  and  Mathematics  255. 
An  intermediate  course  in  electrical  and  magnetic  measurements. 
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333.  LIGHT.  Four  hours  of  recitation  and  three  hours  of  laboratory  work.  Pre- 
req:  Physics  229  or  239.  and  Mathematics  255. 

An  intermediate  course  stressing  experimental  work  in  reflection,  refraction, 
interference,  diffraction,  and  polarization  of  light. 

372.  MODERN  PHYSICS.  Five  hours  of  recitation.  Prereq:  Physics  229  or  239. 
Mathematics  254.  Co-req:  Mathematics  255. 

An  intermediate  course  dealing  with  some  of  the  recent  developments  in 
physics. 

400.    PHYSICS   SEMINAR.   One   hour  credit  per  quarter.   Two  hours  per  week. 
Required  of  all  senior  students  majoring  in  physics. 
Discussion  of  various  topics  in  the  field  of  physics. 

404,  THEORETICAL  MECHANICS.  Four  hours  each.  Four  hours  of  recitation 

405.  per  week.  Prereq.  for  404:  Physics  229  or  239.  Co-req.  for  404:  Mathematic  458. 

These  courses  develop  within  the  framework  of  Newtonian  principles;  Statics, 
kinematics  and  dynamics  of  a  particle  and  of  systems  of  particles,  mechanics 
of  continuous  media,  and  Lagrange's  equations. 

409.  INTERMEDIATE  MECHANICS.  Four  hours  of  recitation  and  three  hours  of 
laboratory  per  week.  Prereq:  Physics  229  or  239,  Mathematics  255;  co-req: 
Mathematics  401  or  458.  Kinematics  and  dynamics  of  particles  and  rigid  bodies, 
conservation  theorems,  and  small  oscillations.  Recommended  for  scientists  and 
teachers  who  need  an  introduction  to  mechanics  at  the  introductory  calculus  level. 

420,  ELECTRICITY  AND  MAGNETISM.  Four  hours  each.  Four  hours  of  reci- 

421.  tation  per  week.  Prereq.  for  420:   Physics  332  and  Mathematics  458  and  459. 
The  experimentally  determined  laws  of  Coulomb,  Ampere,  Biot-Savart,  Fara- 
day, and  others  and  the  fundamental  methods  of  Gauss  and  Stokes  are  applied  to 
develop  logically  the  complete  theory  as  embodied  in  Maxwell's  equations. 

424,  ELECTRONICS  AND  ELECTRICAL  AIDS  TO  MEASUREMENTS.  Pre- 

425.  req:  Physics  128  or  239,  Mathematics  253-254. 

These  courses  are  a  study  of  circuit  theory,  basic  electronic  devices,  amplifier-, 
feedback,  pulse,  and  digital  circuits. 

429.  INTERMEDIATE  ELECTRICITY  AND  MAGNETISM.  Four  hours  of  reci- 
tation and  three  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prereq:  Physics  229  or  239  and 
Mathematics  255.  Experimental  laws  will  be  studied  and  used  to  develop  electro- 
magnetic theory,  including  circuit  theory,  and  modern  electrical  measurements 
will  be  made  in  the  laboratory.  Recommended  for  scientists  and  teachers  who  need 
an  introduction  to  electricity  and  magnetism  at  the  introductory  calculus  level. 

430.  THERMODYNAMICS.  Five  hours  of  recitation  per  week.  Prereq:  Phvsics 
229  or  239.  Co-req:  Mathematics  458. 

The  laws  of  thermodynamics  and  their  application  to  the  fundamental  con- 
cepts of  physics. 

431.  KINETIC  THEORY  AND  STATISTICAL  MECHANICS.  Five  hours  of 
recitation  per  week.  Prereq :   Physics  404  and  Physics  430. 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  statistical  mechanics  and  its  application  to 
the  study  of  gases. 
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435.    INTRODUCTION  TO  BIOPHYSICAL  THEORY.  Five  hours  of  recitation 
per  week.  Prereq:  Physics  229  or  239,  Biology  300,  and  Mathematics  256. 
This  course  includes  the  applications  of  thermodynamics  to  biology,  models  of  dy- 
namic behavior,  cybernetics,  information  theory,  and  control  and  stability  of 
biological  systems. 

440.  METHODS  OF  THEORETICAL  PHYSICS.  Five  hours  of  recitation  per 
week.  Prereq:  Physics  404  and  Mathematics  256. 

The  application  of  advanced  mathematics  to  the  solution  of  the  ordinary 
and  partial  differential  equation  encountered  in  courses  in  advanced  physics. 

450.  ATOMIC  PHYSICS.  Five  hours  of  recitation  per  week.  Prereq:  Physics  333 
and  Physics  404. 

This  course  develops  atomic  theory  as  may  be  determined  from  optical  and 
X-ray  spectra  and  the  interaction  of  atoms  with  electric  and  magnetic  fields. 
Atomic  spectra  will  be  interpreted  with  the  aid  of  Schrodinger's  wave  equa- 
tion. 

459.  INTRODCTION  TO  ATOMIC  AND  MOLECULAR  PHYSICS.  Four 
hours  of  recitation  and  three  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prereq:  Physics  409 
and  Mathematics  255. 

Includes  atomic  and  molecular  spectra,  quantum  phenomena,  and  relativity. 
Recommended  for  scientists  and  teachers  who  desire  an  introduction  to  modern 
physics. 

465,  EXPERIMENTAL  PHYSICS.   3  hours  each.  Eight  hours  of  laboratory  per 

466,  week.  Prereq :  Physics  332  and  372. 

467,  Laboratory  courses  in  which  the  student  uses  modern  experimental  techniques 
to  investigate  phenomena  in  atomic,  molecular,  nuclear,  and  solid  state 
physics. 

472,  NUCLEAR  STRUCTURE.  4  hours  each.  Four  hours  of  recitation  per  week. 

473.  Prereq.  for  472:  Physics  450. 

Introduction  to  the  theory  of  nuclear  structure  as  it  has  been  inferred  from 
quantum  mechanical  considerations  and  the  study  of  experimental  data  on 
radioactivity  and  nuclear  reactions. 

479.  INTRODUCTION  TO  NUCLEAR  AND  SOLID  STATE  PHYSICS.  Four 
hours  of  recitation  and  three  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prereq :  Mathematics 
255,  Physics  372  or  459. 

An  introduction  to  physics  of  nuclei,  elementary  particles,  and  the  solid  state. 
Recommended  for  scientists  and  teachers  who  desire  an  introduction  to  nuclear 
and  solid  state  physics. 

482,  SOLID  STATE  PHYSICS.  4  hours  each.  Four  hours  of  recitation  per  week. 

483.  Prereq.  for  482 :  Physics  404;  Physics  430  desirable. 

Elastic,  electrical,  magnetic,  and  thermal  properties  of  solids.  Covers  such  topics 
as:  crystal  structure,  elasticity,  crystal  imperfections,  thermal  and  electrical  con- 
duction, spin  resonance,  the  photoelectric  effect,  and  transistory  theory. 

527.  MECHANICS  FOR  TEACHERS.  Four  lecture  and  discussion  and  one  two- 
hour  laboratory  period  per  week.  Prereq:  Mathematics  100  and  101.  Credit  is 
limited  to  students  working  for  a  degree  in  education. 
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This  course  is  designed  to  aid  the  elementary  physics  teacher  in  dealing  with 
problems  in  mechanics  which  may  arise  in  his  teaching.  The  effective  presenta- 
tion of  physical  concepts  in  this  area  will  be  emphasized. 

528.  WAVES,  ELECTRICITY  AND  MAGNETISM.  Four  lecture  and  discussion 
and  one  two-hour  laboratory  period  per  week.  Prereq:  15  hours  of  physics.  Credit 
is  limited  to  students  working  for  a  degree  in  education. 

This  course  is  designed  to  aid  the  elementary  physics  teacher  in  dealing  with 
problems  in  waves,  electricity  and  magnetism  which  may  arise  in  his  teaching. 
The  effective  presentation  of  physical  concepts  in  these  areas  will  be  emphasized. 

529.  MODERN  PHYSICS.  Four  lecture  and  discussion  and  one  two-hour  laboratory 
period  per  week.  Prereq:  15  hours  of  physics.  Credit  is  limited  to  students  work- 
ing for  a  degree  in  education. 

This  course  is  designed  to  aid  the  elementary  physics  teacher  in  dealing  with 
problems  in  modern  physics  which  arise  in  his  teaching.  The  effective  presen- 
tation of  physical  concepts  in  these  areas  will  be  emphasized. 

Political  Science  (POL) 

(LeConte  Hall) 

Acting  Head:  Golembiewski.  Staff:  Askew,  Bullock,  Chittick,  Clute,  Cohen,  Collins, 
Cornog,  Dunn,  Gibson,  Hawkins,  Hughes,  Lee,  McCommons,  Miller,  Moore,  Moran, 
Olson,  Parthemos,  Range,  Rodgers,  Saye,  Welsh,  Wright. 

American  Government  and  American 
Constitutional  Law 

101.    AMERICAN  GOVERNMENT. 

An  introductory  course  covering  the  essential  facts  of  federal,  state,  and  local 
governments  in  the  United  States.  Prerequisite  for  advanced  courses  in  politi- 
cal science.  A  satisfactory  grade  will  exempt  a  student  from  the  requirement 
of  passing  an  examination  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Constitution  of  Georgia  before  graduation. 
H-105.  AMERICAN  GOVERNMENT  (HONORS).  Not  open  to  students  with 
credit  in  Political  Science  101. 

An  introduction  to  political  science  with  emphasis  on  American  political 
institutions,  supplemented  by  reading  designed  to  introduce  the  students  to  the 
source  materials  of  American  political  theory  and  the  development  of  Ameri- 
can political  institutions. 

202.  AMERICAN  GOVERNMENT.  Prereq:  Political  Science  101.  All  students 
who  expect  to  major  in  political  science  are  advised  to  take  this  course. 
A  continuation  of  Political  Science  101  with  emphasis  on  governmental  policies, 
functions,  and  programs  and  on  the  internal  organization  and  actual  workings 
of  the  various  administrative  departments  and  agencies  of  our  national  govern- 
ment. 
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H-212.  AMERICAN  GOVERNMENT  (HONORS).  Not  open  to  students  with 
credit  in  Political  Science  202.  A  detailed  study  of  selected  governmental  policies 
and  programs  and  the  processes  and  functions  of  governmental  components  as 
the  policies  and  programs  are  developed  and  implemented. 

410.  AMERICAN  POLITICAL  PARTIES. 

A  study  of  the  influence  of  political  parties  on  the  governmental  organization 
and  on  the  history  and  political  thought  of  the  United  States. 

411.  THE  ELECTORAL  PROCESS. 

An  examination  of  the  factors  which  contribute  to  an  electoral  choice.  Both 
psychological  and  sociological  influences  are  considered. 

413.  GOVERNMENT  AND  INTEREST  GROUPS 

A  study  of  the  major  organized  agrarian,  labor,  business,  professional  and 
other  special  interest  groups  that  regularly  participate  in  the  formation  of 
public  policy  in  the  United  States. 

414.  THE  LEGISLATIVE  PROCESS. 

A  study  of  local,  state,  and  national  legislative  bodies  with  emphasis  on 
recruitment  and  composition,  leadership,  procedures,  the  role  of  parties  and 
interest  groups,  and  theories  of  representation. 

483.  AMERICAN  CONSTITUTIONAL  LAW. 

A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  constitutional  interpretation  and 
practice  in  the  United  States  through  decisions  and  opinions  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

484.  AMERICAN  CONSTITUTIONAL  LAW. 

A  continuation  of   Political   Science  483,  with  emphasis  on  recent  Supreme 

Court  decisions. 
H-498.    READINGS  OR  GUIDED  PROJECT. 

Accelerated,  in  depth  readings  and/or  research  in  a  chosen  area  of  the  discipline. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 
H-499.    HONORS  THESIS. 

An  undergraduate  thesis.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS 

405.  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  GEORGIA. 

An  historical  survey  of  the  evolution  of  the  Constitution  of  Georgia  followed 
by  a  detailed  study  of  the  present  Constitution  through  decisions  and  opinions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Georgia. 

406.  STATE  GOVERNMENT. 

A  study  of  the  forms  of  organization,  the  functions,  and  the  operations  of  state 
government  of  the  United  States  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  govern- 
ment of  the  State  of  Georgia.  Exempts  the  student  from  the  requirement  of 
passing  an  examination  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  Con- 
stitution of  Georgia  before  graduation. 
468.    CITY  AND  COUNTY  GOVERNMENT. 

Organization  and  operation  of  city  and  county  governments  in  the  United 
States.  Political  aspects  of  these  governments  and  techniques  of  citizen  partici- 
pation. 
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Political  Theory 

H-300    (SOCIOLOGY)   SOCIAL  THEORY   (HONORS  COLLOQUIM). 

A  study  of  some  major  theories  concerning  man's  political,  economic,  educa- 
tional, and  religious  institutions,  emphasizing  a  cross  social  science  disciplinary 
approach. 

408.  AMERICAN  POLITICAL  THOUGHT  TO  1800. 

A  study  of  the  political  theory  of  the  colonial  period,  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, and  the  theories  of  the  Convention  of  1787  and  the  early  interpretation 
of  the  Constitution.  Political  Science  408  and  409  form  a  natural  sequence, 
though  either  or  both  may  be  elected. 

409.  AMERICAN  POLITICAL  THOUGHT  SINCE  1800. 

A  study  of  the  theories  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Union,  slavery,  Civil  War, 
Reconstruction,  and  the  contemporary  United  States. 

485.  POLITICAL  PHILOSOPHIES  OF  ANCIENT,  MEDIEVAL,  AND  EARLY 
MODERN  TIMES. 

A  historical  study  of  the  development  of  ideas  relative  to  the  state  and 
government  in  ancient,  medieval,  and  early  modern  times.  Attention  is 
directed  primarily  to  the  political  thought  of  a  selected  group  of  eminent 
philosophers. 

486.  POLITICAL  PHILOSOPHIES  OF  RECENT  TIMES. 

This  course  forms  a  sequence  to  Political  Science  485.  Either  of  the  courses 
may  be  taken  separately,  but  since  emphasis  is  given  to  the  growth  of  political 
thought,  it  is  preferable  to  take  the  early  period  first. 

Comparative  Governments  and  International 

Relations 

203.    INTRODUCTION  TO  WORLD  POLITICS. 

An  introductory  course  in  international  relations  and  comparative  politics  de- 
signed for  the  student  who  wishes  an  emphasis  on  world  politics. 

330.    MAJOR  EUROPEAN  POLITICAL  SYSTEMS. 

A  comparative  description  and  systematic  analysis  of  political  institutions  and 
processes  in  the  major  European  political  systems.  Emphasis  is  also  given  to 
various  approaches  to  comparative  analysis. 

351.    GOVERNMENT  AND  POLITICS  OF  BRITAIN. 

The  structure  and  functioning  of  British  government.  Policy  and  administration 
in  several  fields  of  national  and  international  importance  will  be  studied. 
415.    THE  GOVERNMENTS  OF  THE  FAR  EAST. 

The  structure,  principles  and  practices  of  political  parties  and  governments 
of  the  Far  East  with  particular  emphasis  on  China  and  Japan. 
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420.  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

An  introductory  study  of  the  forces  and  practices  dominating  contemporary 
international  political  relations. 

421.  INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATION. 

The  principles,  organizations,  and  functions  of  international  governmental 
organizations,  such  as  the  United  Nations,  Organization  of  American  States, 
Council  of  Europe,  the  Specialized  Agencies,  the  international  judiciary,  etc. 

422.  INTERNATIONAL  LAW. 

The  elements  of  international  law,  chiefly  as  applied  and  interpreted  by  the 
United  States. 

423.  ELEMENTS  OF  INTERNATIONAL  LAW. 

A  continuation  of  Political  Science  422. 

425.    FOREIGN  POLICY. 

An  advanced  course  dealing  with  the  foreign  policy-making  process. 

431.  DEVELOPING  POLITICAL  SYSTEMS.  Prereq:    Pol.  Sci.  330  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor.  For  graduate  credit,  10  hours  of  senior  division  courses. 

A  comparative  analysis  of  political  institutions  and  behavior  in  selected  Afro- 
Asian  Commonwealth  countries  with  special  emphasis  on  the  political  dy- 
namics of  modernization  in  these  developing  areas. 

432.  MAJOR    COMMUNIST    POLITICAL    SYSTEMS.    Prereq:     10    hours    in 
political  science,  history,  or  economics. 

An  analysis  of  political  processes  and  governmental  institutions  in  the  USSR 
and  Mainland  China.  Analysis  will  be  made  of  the  implications  of  changes 
in   these   systems   for   an    understanding  of  contemporary  Communism. 

433.  COMPARATIVE  EASTERN  EUROPEAN  POLITICAL  SYSTEMS.  Pre- 
req:   10  hours  senior  division  work  in  political  science,  history,  or  economics. 

A  comparative  analysis  of  the  political  systems  of  Eastern  Europe  (excluding 
the  USSR).  While  emphasis  is  placed  on  post- 1944  developments,  attention 
is  given  the  constitutional  and  political  systems  between  the  World  Wars. 

434.  LATIN    AMERICAN    POLITICAL    SYSTEMS.    Prereq:     10   hours   senior 
division  work  in  political  science,  history,  or  economics. 

A  comparative  analysis  of  the  political  systems  of  Central  and  South  America 
with  emphasis  on  the  concepts  of  political  stability,  conflict,  revolution,  and 
economic  development  and  modernization. 

438.    AFRICAN  POLITICAL  SYSTEMS. 

A  comparative  analysis  of  the  political  process  in  sub-Saharan  Africa  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  politics  of  political  change. 

Public  Administration 

441.    PRINCIPLES  OF  PUBLIC  ADxMINISTRATION. 

General  principles  and  problems  of  administrative  organization,  relationships, 
and  controls  in  the  United  States.  Problems  of  personnel,  finance,  administra- 
tive law,  and  the  growth  and  significance  of  administrative  legislation  and 
adjudication. 
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442.  PUBLIC  PERSONNEL  ADMINISTRATION. 

Procedures  and  problems  of  governmental  personnel  administration.  Human 
relations  aspects.  Studies  of  governmental  agencies  are  employed  to  give  the 
students  first  hand  knowledge  of  governmental  personnel  administration. 

443.  PUBLIC  FINANCE  ADMINISTRATION. 

Activities  involved  in  the  collection,  custody  and  expenditure  of  public  revenue, 
namely:  the  assessment  and  collection  of  taxes,  public  borrowing  and  debt 
administration,  the  preparation  and  enactment  of  the  budget,  financial  account- 
ability and  the  audit. 

445.  COMPARATIVE  ADMINISTRATION. 

A  study  of  the  administrative  structures  and  practices  of  selected  western  and 
non-western  countries  with  major  emphasis  on  the  differences  and  simularities. 

446.  GOVERNMENT     ORGANIZATION     AND     ADMINISTRATIVE 
THEORY. 

A  systematic  analysis  of  theories  of  organization,  management  and  adminis- 
tration. Special  consideration  will  be  given  to  institutional,  behavioral  and 
psychological  factors. 

492.    ADMINISTRATIVE  LAW. 

The  legal  principles  and  practical  doctrines  involved  in  the  work  of  adminis- 
trative agencies  vested  with  quasi-legislative  or  quasi-judical  powers. 

Psychology  (PSY) 

(Psychology  Building) 

Head:  Hammock.  Staff:  Adams,  Allen,  Alsobrook,  Barry,  Bernstein,  Boardman,  Bun- 
nell, Carpenter,  Cooper,  Corsini,  Craig,  Currier,  Curtis,  Darby,  Edwards,  Endsley, 
Fincher,  Findley,  Finn,  Fowler,  Giddings,  Hammes,  Hazen,  Hodge,  Hooke,  Isaac, 
James,  Leonard,  Lewis,  McBee,  McCranie,  McDaniel,  Moss,  Mulligan,  Noble,  Noonan, 
Osborne,  Owens,  Payne,  Peacock,  Pollack,  Roitzsch,  Rosen,  Schoenfeldt,  Sisson,  Smock, 
Strain,  Tesser,  Thomas,  Torrance,  Trice,  Unikel,  Weisskopf-Joelson,  Wilbanks,  Wild- 
man,  Williams,  Young. 

Psychology  101  is  a  prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  in  psychology,  except  Psychology 
99,  H-103  (203),  200,  and  258.  Psychology  322  is  a  prerequisite  for  all  400  level 
courses  and  is  required  of  all  majors,  as  are  ten  hours  from  Psychology  330,  332  and 
334.  Courses  at  400  or  500  levels  may  be  taken  for  graduate  credit  at  600  or  700 
levels. 

99.    READING  AND  STUDY  SKILLS.  No  credit.  Five  class  meetings  including 
two  hours  individual  practice. 

A  non-credit  course  designed  for  improving  reading  and  study  skills.  It  includes 
practice  in   comprehension  of  varied  materials,   adapting  speed  of  reading  to 
purpose  and  materials,  vocabulary  skills,  and  efficient  use  of  study  time. 
101.    ELEMENTARY  PSYCHOLOGY. 

Given  without  laboratory  experiments,  it  includes  the  fundamental  facts  and 
laws  of  psychology  and  indicates  something  of  the  various  problems  and  fields 
of  psychology  and  its  relation  to  other  fields. 
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H-103   (203).    GENERAL    PSYCHOLOGY    (HONORS).   Not   open   to   students 

with  credit  in  Psychology  101. 

A  survey  of  general  psychology,  with  emphasis  on  theoretical  issues  in  current 

psychology  and  on  methodological  problems  encountered  in  the  area. 
200.    (MATHEMATICS   AND  STATISTICS)    ELEMENTARY   STATISTICS. 

Prereq:   Mathematics  100.   (Students  using  this  course  for  a  Psychology  major, 

register  for  Statistics  200) . 

A  basic  course  at  a  level  which  does  not  require  a  knowledge  of  calculus. 

258.  THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  ADJUSTMENT.  (Not  credited  toward  Psychology 
major). 

A  course  in  mental  hygiene,  dealing  with  the  appropriate  and  inappropriate 
reactions  to  frustration  and  stress.  Solutions  of  conflicts,  fears,  and  anxiety. 
Building  emotional  stability  and  preventing  mental  illness. 

371.    APPLIED  PSYCHOLOGY. 

A  survey  of  the  applications  of  the  principles  of  psychology  to  social,  pro- 
fessional, industrial,  governmental,  and  educational  fields. 

474.  (PHILOSOPHY)  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  MIND.  Prerequisite:  At  least 
one  course  in  Psychology  or  a  related  field. 

A  critical  study  of  the  philosophical  implications  of  alternative  approaches  to 
psychology  such  as  the  behavioral,  the  psycho-analytic,  the  phenomenological,  with 
particular  attention  to  such  problematic  areas  as  the  nature  and  validation  of 
psychological  concepts,  laws,  and  theories,  and  knowledge  of  other  minds. 

General -Experimental  Psychology 

300.    SPECIAL   PROBLEMS.   2-5  hours.   Prereq:    Twenty  hours  in  psychology. 
A   course   designed   for   the   advanced   undergraduate  student  who  wishes  to 
conduct  independent  study  and  research. 

322.    EXPERIMENTAL    PSYCHOLOGY.   Lecture   and   discussion   with  periodic 
laboratory  periods.  Prereq:  or  co-requisite:  Statistics  200  or  357,  or  consent  of 
instructor. 
An  introduction  to  experimental  method  in  the  study  of  behavior 

330.    BIOLOGICAL  BASES  OF  BEHAVIOR.  Prereq:  Psychology  200  and  322. 

Introduction  to  empirical  studies  in  physiological,  sensory,  and  comparative 
psychology.  Laboratory  work  will  offer  direct  experience  with  basic  concepts 
and  methods  in  these  areas. 

332.  BEHAVIOR  ANALYSIS  AND  THEORY.  Prereq:  Psychology  200  and  322. 
Introduction  to  empirical  studies  in  the  areas  of  learning,  perception,  and 
motivation.  Laboratory  work  will  offer  direct  experience  with  basic  concepts 
and  methods  of  these  areas. 

404.  HISTORY  OF  PSYCHOLOGY. 

An  overview  of  the  history  of  psychology  and  recent  systematic  developments. 

405.  SYSTEMS  IN  PSYCHOLOGY. 

An  investigation  of  the  theoretical  systems  in  psychology  since  1880,  with 
emphasis  upon  the  types  of  research  which  these  systems  have  produced. 
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452.   THEORIES  OF  MOTIVATION. 

Cognitive  and  neurological  theories  of  motivation.  Current  experimental  re- 
search in  the  area  of  motivation. 

455.  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  LEARNING. 

An  empirical  and  theoretical  study  of  classical  and  instrumental  conditioning, 
discrimination  learning,  the  acquisition  of  complex  skills,  and  response  elimina- 
tion. 

456.  SENSORY  PSYCHOLOGY. 

Current  experimental  findings  and  theories  of  vision,  audition,  kinesthesia, 
vestibular  function,  the  skin  senses,  and  chemical  sensitivity. 

457.  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  PERCEPTION. 

The  phenomena  of  perception  are  investigated.  Empirical  and  experimental 
demonstrations  are  conducted,  followed  by  a  study  of  the  various  theories  of 
perception. 

472.    (EDUCATION)    PROGRAMMED    INSTRUCTION.    Prereq:    Psychology 
101  or  Education  304. 

A  study  of  the  theory,  evaluation  and  writing  techniques  of  programmed 
instruction  with  practice  in  writing  a  program. 

480.  PHYSIOLOGICAL  PSYCHOLOGY.   Prereq:    10  hours  in  biology. 

The  relationship  between  the  internal  environment  and  such  behaviors  as  food 
intake  control,  mating  behavior,  neural  action,  emotion,  etc.  are  studied. 

481.  COMPARATIVE  PSYCHOLOGY.   Prereq:    10  hours  in  biology. 

An  analysis  of  the  structure  and  behavior  of  the  amoeba  and  the  animal  series 
to  man.  The  integration  of  structure,  psychological  processes  and  behavior  are 
emphasized  throughout  the  course,  resulting  in  a  more  thorough  understand- 
ing of  the  adjustment  processes. 

Psychometrics  and  Personnel  Psychology 

403.    TEST  CONSTRUCTION. 

Theory  of  psychological  measurement,  criterion  development,  concepts  and 
methods  of  determination  of  reliability  and  validity,  and  writing  of  test  items. 

414.  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  PERSONNEL. 

A  survey  of  the  entire  area  of  personnel  psychology  applied  to  the  fields  of 
business,  industry  and  government. 

415.  PSYCHOMETRICS. 

A  course  designed  to  give  the  student  an  introduction  to  the  essentials  of 
psychological  testing  with  experience  in  administering,  scoring,  and  interpreting 
group  tests. 

561.    (MARKETING)    BEHAVORIAL  THEORY  AND  MARKETING.  Prereq: 

Marketing  360. 

The  psychology  of  decision  formation  and  action  are  analyzed  in  relation 
to  the  motives,  attitudes,  and  expectations  of  consumer  and  businessmen  that 
contribute  to  the  marketing  process. 
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582.  (MANAGEMENT)  PERSONNEL  MEASUREMENT.  Prereq:  Economics 
312  or  Psychology  200. 

A  study  of  quantitative  methods  and  research  models  applicable  to  the  measure- 
ment of  personnel  and  their  work  behavior  in  organizations. 

586.  (MANAGEMENT)  WAGE  AND  SALARY  ADMINISTRATION  AND 
FINANCIAL  INCENTIVES.  Prereq:  Management  585  or  Psychology  414. 

A  study  of  job  evaluation  and  other  procedures  that  lead  to  the  development 
of  a  sound  wage  and  salary  structure;  problems  of  administration,  executive 
compensation,  and  financial  incentives. 

587.  WORK  AND  EFFICIENCY. 

Human  factors  in  relation  to  work  and  equipment  design;  principles  of  work 
measurement. 

588.  (MANAGEMENT)  PERSONNEL  SELECTION  AND  PLACEMENT.  Pre- 
req:  Psychology  582. 

A  study  of  methods  applicable  to  the  development  of  valid  standards  of 
personnel  selection  and  placement  with  the  use  of  psychological  tests,  the 
personal  interview,  and  other  kinds  of  personal  data. 

Developmental,  Personality  and  Social 

334.  SOCIAL  AND  PERSONAL  BEHAVIOR.  Prereq:  Psychology  200  and  322. 
Introduction  to  empirical  studies  in  the  areas  of  personality  and  development, 
and  social  behavior.  Laboratory  work  will  offer  direct  experience  with  basic 
concepts  and  methods  in  these  areas. 

373.  (SOCIOLOGY)  SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 

The  social  aspects  of  psychology;  the  origin  and  development  of  social  be- 
havior, interaction  of  individuals  with  groups,  social  motivation,  suggestion, 
and  attitudes.  Methods  of  research  in  social  psychology  with  special  attention 
to  use  of  experimental  techniques. 

374.  GENETIC  PSYCHOLOGY. 

The  evolution   of  structure  and   behavior.   The  problems  of  childhood,  ma- 
turity, and  senescence  as  integral  parts  of  the  life  cycle  are  given  careful  study. 
395.    INTRODUCTION  TO  CHILD  DEVELOPMENT.   (See  Home  Economics 

395). 

408.    (HOME   ECONOMICS)    DEVELOPMENT   OF   THE   YOUNG   CHILD. 

Prereq:  Psy.  101  and  395  or  equivalent.  Four  lectures  and  two  periods  of 
supervised  observation  in  nursery  school  and  infant  center.  The  physical,  mental, 
emotional,  and  social  development  of  the  preschool  child,  and  the  origins  of 
psychological  processes;  in  laboratory  work,  special  reference  to  technique* 
of  guidance. 

The  study  of  the  various  forms  of  mental  illness  and  maladjustment,  includ- 
ing mental  deficiency,  and  anti-social  behavior. 
423.    PSYCHOLOGY    OF    THE   ABNORMAL.    Lectures,   discussions   and   clinical 
work. 

The  study  of  the  various  forms  of  mental  illness  and  maladjustment,  including 
mental  deficiency,  and  anti-social  behavior. 
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450.  (SPEECH  PATHOLOGY  AND  AUDIOLOGY)    LANGUAGE  DEVELOP- 
MENT. Prerequisite:   Education  304  or  equivalent  and  Psychology  408. 
Processes  of  reception,  integration,  and  expression  of  symbolic  information;  na- 
ture and  effects  of  linguistic  symbolism  on  personal  development  and  behavior; 
and  language  development  norms. 

451.  THEORIES  OF  PERSONALITY. 

The  biological  and  psychological  foundations  of  personality  will  be  studied. 
Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  integrated  aspects  of  personality. 

453.    INDIVIDUAL  DIFFERENCES.  3  hours. 

The  nature  and  interrelationships  of  psychological  traits  and  differences  are 
studied. 

459.    MENTAL  HYGIENE. 

An  advanced  course  dealing  with  mental  hygiene  problems,  especially  of 
children  and  adolescents  and  problems  of  different  stages  of  maturation  adjust- 
ments in  the  home,  school  and  play  group. 

466.  (SPEECH)  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  SPEECH.  Prereq:  Speech  108  and  Psy- 
chology 101  and  2  senior  division  courses  in  speech,  classics,  psychology,  or 
English. 

The  use  of  symbols,  the  speech  personality,  emotional  reactions  and  higher 
mental  processes  in  speech,  psychological  studies  of  language  and  vocal  and 
visual  symbolism. 

Romance  Languages  (ROM) 

Head:  Linker.  Staff:  Blackburn,  Carter,  Davis,  deGorog,  Dutton,  Hassell,  Hernandez, 
Houser,  Jordon,  Kalivoda,  Lewis,  Lundelius,  McNeal,  Morain,  Palmer,  Penuel,  Pom- 
ponio,  Ramirez,  Scott,  Upchurch,  Ziomek. 

A  student  continuing  a  language  taken  in  high  school  will  be  placed  in  the  appro- 
priate course  on  the  basis  of  scores  on  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board 
Scholastic  Achievement  Tests  and  other  pertinent  information. 

No  student  may  receive  credit  for  any  course  which  is  a  prerequisite  to  a  course 
for  which  he  has  already  received  college  credit.  Exception  may  be  made  only  by 
the  head  of  the  department. 

A  student  who  has  satisfied  the  language  requirement  for  his  degree  in  one 
foreign  language  may  count  the  courses  taken  during  his  junior  and  senior  years 
in  any  other  foreign  language,  regardless  of  course  numbers,  towards  his  senior 
division  requirements. 

Any  course  numbered  below  200  is  considered  elementary  and  will  not  count 
toward  the  minimum  of  40  hours  required  to  major  in  French  or  Spanish. 


French  (FR) 


101,  ELEMENTARY  FRENCH.   10  hours. 

102.  (Students  in  this  course  may  be  required  to  spend  a  minimum  of  one  hour 
a  week  outside  of  class  in  the  language  laboratory.) 

A  course  designed  to  teach  the  student  to  pronounce  French,  to  conduct  simple 
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conversations,  and  to  read  texts  within  a  limited  vocabulary  range.  Oral  prac- 
tice, emphasis  upon  sentence  patterns,  and  the  fundamental  principles  of 
structure. 

103.  INTERMEDIATE    FRENCH.    Prereq:    French    102   or   two   entrance   units 
in  French. 

Intensive  and  extensive  reading.  Texts  of  moderate  difficulty  selected  from 
well  known  authors.  A  rapid  review  of  French  grammar,  irregular  verbs,  and 
idioms. 

104.  INTERMEDIATE   FRENCH.    Prereq:    French    103   or   its  equivalent. 
Intensive  and  extensive  reading  of  texts  of  marked  literary  merit.  Pronuncia- 
tion  and   conversation.    Prepares  students  to  read   French   in   their  specialized 
fields,  to  enter  courses  in  French  literature  (201  or  202),  or  to  enter  courses 
in  conversation  and  composition  ( 106) . 

106.    INTERMEDIATE  FRENCH  CONVERSATION  AND  COMPOSITION. 

Prereq:  French  104. 

The  emphasis  is  divided  between  conversation  (three  days  a  week)  and  com- 
rv^  position  (two  days  a  week).  The  two  phases  of  the  course  are  correlated  to 
promote  the  student's  ability  to  express  himself  accurately  whether  in  speak- 
ing or  in  writing  French.  A  strongly  suggested  elective  for  anyone  planning 
to  major  in  French. 

H-114   (214).    INTERMEDIATE    FRENCH    (HONORS).    Prereq:    French    101 
and  102  or  two  entrance  units  in  French. 

Honors  students  who  do  satisfactory  work  in  this  course  may  substitute  it  for 
French  103  and  104.  It  is  not  available  for  students  who  have  had  either 
French  103  or  104  or  both.  Grammatical  construction  is  reviewed  through 
reading,  and  there  is  intensive  classroom  work  and  extensive  outside  reading. 

120.    TECHNIQUES  IN  TRANSLATION. 

Rapid  survey  of  grammar,  idioms  and  vocabulary ;  practice  in  translating  moder- 
ately difficult  technical  and  non-technical  French.  Intended  to  assist  graduate 
students  to  satisfy  reading  knowledge  requirement. 

Any  course  numbered  below  200  is  considered  elementary  and  will  not  count 
toward  the  minimum  of  20  hours  required  in  one  subject  for  a  major  in 
language. 

201.  AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  FRENCH  LITERATURE. 
Prereq:  French  104. 

A  study  of  the  main  literary  movements  and  major  works  of  representative 
French  writers  from  the  twelfth  through  the  seventeenth  centuries. 

202.  AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  FRENCH  LITERATURE. 
Prereq:  French  104. 

A  study  of  the  main  literary  movements  and  major  works  of  representative 
French  writers  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries. 

French  201  and  202  are  prerequisite  to  the  following  French  course  except  as 
indicated.  French  202  may  be  taken  either  before  or  after  French  201 . 

370.    HISTORY  OF  THE  FRENCH  LANGUAGE. 

Prereq:  French  201  and  202.  A  history  of  the  development  of  the  French  Lan- 
guage from  Latin  to  the  present. 
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430.  THE  ROMANTIC  MOVEMENT  IN  FRANCE. 

The  origins  of  the  movement  in  France  with  the  principal  emphasis  upon 
Rousseau,  Chateaubriand,  and  Madame  de  Stael.  Foreign  influences.  The 
formation  of  the  cenacles.  Chief  literary  manifestoes.  Analysis  of  representa- 
tive works;  Lamartine,  Hugo,  Vigny,  Musset  and  minor  poets — poetry,  novels, 
and  drama.  Collateral  reading,  reports,  and  a  term  paper.  This  course  is  de- 
signed as  the  first  of  a  series  of  three;  it  should  be  followed  by  431  and  432. 

431.  THE  FRENCH  NOVEL  SINCE  ROMANTICISM. 

The  novel  as  it  evolved  from  Romanticism  to  Realism  and  from  Realism  to 
Naturalism.  Analysis  of  subjective  elements  and  of  character  development. 
The  cult  of  form.  The  increasing  influence  of  science.  The  reaction  against 
Naturalism.  Primary  attention  to  Stendahl,  Balzac,  Flaubert,  and  Zola.  Lec- 
tures and  collateral  reading.  This  course  is  designed  to  follow  430  and  to  corre- 
late with  432. 

432.  FRENCH  DRAMA  AND  POETRY  SINCE  ROMANTICISM. 

Baudelaire,  The  Parnassians:  Leconte  de  Lisle  and  Heredia.  The  Symbolists: 
Verlaine,  Mallarme,  etc.  The  Mid-Nineteenth  Century  Social  Drama  of  Dumas 
fils  and  Augier,  Henry  Becque,  Antoine  and  the  origins  of  the  Little  Theatre 
Movement.  The  Post-Naturalistic  Drama  of  Maeterlinck,  Porto  Riche,  Ros- 
tand, and  others.  Attention  will  be  given  at  the  end  of  this  course  to  the 
development  of  French  literature  in  all  genres  at  the  conclusion  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  and  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century.  Lectures,  analysis 
of  texts,  collateral  reading.  The  course  is  designed  to  follow  430  and  to  cor- 
relate with  431. 


433.  FRENCH  DRAMA  OF  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY. 

French  drama  since  the  first  World  War  with  its  intellectural,  cultural  and 
social  backgrounds.  The  new  animateurs  de  theatre,  new  concepts  of  tragedy, 
avant-garde  theatres.  Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  plays  of  Claudel, 
Romains,  Lenormand,  Bourdet,  Giraudoux,  Anouilh,  Cocteau,  Montherlant. 
Sartre  and  Camus. 

434.  THE  FRENCH  NOVEL  OF  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY. 

The  French  novel  since  1920  with  its  intellectural,  cultural,  and  social  back- 
grounds. Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  works  of  Gide,  Proust,  Mal- 
raux,  Mauriac,  Sartre,  Camus,  Giono  and  Montherlant.  The  avant-garde 
novels  and  regional  novels  of  the  period  will  also  be  discussed. 

459.  FRENCH  LITERATURE  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY— First 

half. 

The  growth  of  the  Classic  Ideal  with  emphasis  on  the  political,  religious, 
social,  and  artistic  background  of  the  period.  The  evolution  of  poetic  and 
prose  styles  with  emphasis  upon  Malherbe,  Descartes,  Pascal,  and  Bossuet.  The 
development  of  the  classic  tragedy  with  Pierre  Corneille.  This  course  will  not 
be  arbitrarily  limited  to  the  literature  before  1660  but  will  deal  as  fully  as 
possible  with  such  authors  as  Boileau  and  LaFontaine  in  order  that  460  may 
concentrate  on  two  writers  only.  Lectures,  analysis  of  texts,  collateral  reading. 

460.  FRENCH  LITERATURE  OF  THE  SEVENFEENTH  CENTURY— Second 

half. 
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This   course    will   concentrate   almost   exclusively   on    Racine   and   Moliere.   A 
study  of  dramatic   techniques  and   analysis  of  characters.   Many  plays  will  be 
read    and    discussed    in    class;    others    will    be    assigned    for   collateral    reading. 
Lectures  and  criticism  of  texts.  This  course  is  designed  to  follow  459. 
461.    FRENCH  LITERATURE  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

The  growth  of  French  rationalism.  The  growth  of  sensibility.  Belles-Lettres. 
Bayle,  Fontenelle,  Montesquieu,  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Diderot,  d'Holbach,  Con- 
dillac,  Helvetius;  Marivaux,  Lesage,  Beaumarchais,  Andre  Chenier,  and 
others.  Lectures,  collateral  reading,  analysis  of  texts. 

556.  ADVANCED  FRENCH  SYNTAX  AND  COMPOSITION.  No  prerequi- 
site beyond  French  104. 

Comprehensive  review;  suggested  for  teachers  of  French. 

557.  FRENCH   PHONETICS.   Prereq:    French  201-202  or  French   106. 

A  careful  analysis  of  each  of  the  sounds  in  the  French  language  followed  by 
intensive  drill  in  the  accurate  pronunciation  of  these  sounds  in  connected  dis- 
course. Practice  in  phonetic  transcription;  use  of  records  and  films  for  drill 
in  intonation  and  conversation. 
581.  (EDUCATION)  PROBLEMS  OF  TEACHING  ROMANCE  LANG- 
UAGES. Prereq:  French  or  Spanish  201-202  or  15  hours  of  education  in  ad- 
dition to  French  or  Spanish  104. 

History  of  method,  psychology  of  language  learning,  values,  objectives,  teach- 
er's library,  technique  of  oral  work,  pedogogy  of  phonetics,  phonetics  applied 
to  grammar,  pedagogy  of  vocabulary  and  reading.  Visual  aids  and  realia, 
individual  differences,  tests  and  measurements.  Evaluation  of  texts,  course 
content. 

Italian  (ITAL) 

101.  ELEMENTARY  ITALIAN.   10  hours. 

102.  (Students  in  this  course  may  be  required  to  spend  a  minimum  of  one  hour  a 
week  outside  of  class  in  the  language  laboratory.)  Grammar  and  composition, 
conversation,  reading  and  dictation. 

103.  INTERMEDIATE    ITALIAN.    Prereq:    Italian    102. 

Intermediate    grammar,    reading,    conversation,    dictation,    and    composition. 

104.  ITALIAN  GRAMMAR,  COMPOSITION,  AND  CONVERSATION.  Pre- 
req: Italian  103. 

Intermediate  reading  and  conversation. 
*201.    INTRODUCTION   TO    ITALIAN    LITERATURE.    Prereq:    Italian    104. 

A  study  of  the  main  literary  movements  and  major  works  of  representative 

Italian  writers  from  the  beginning  through  the  17th  Century. 
*202.    INTRODUCTION   TO   THE   STUDY   OF    ITALIAN   LITERATURE. 

Prereq:   Italian  104. 

A  study  of  the  main  literary  movements  and  major  works  of  representative 

Italian  writers  of  the  18th  and  19th  Centuries. 
•May  be  taken  in  lieu  of  104  to  satisfy  degree  requirements  when  104  is  not  offered 

Linguistics 

460.  AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  GENERAL  LINGUISTICS.  Prereq:  At  least 
20  hours  of  one  foreign   language,  and  permission  of  the  instructor. 
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An  introduction  to  the  study  of  language  and  the  various  techniques  developed 
primarily  in  the  U.S.  in  the  20th  Century  for  the  analysis  of  language.  Pro- 
vides students  with  a  means  of  approaching  languages  of  different  structures, 
whether  Indo-European  or  non  Indo-European. 


Spanish  (SP) 


101.  ELEMENTARY  SPANISH.   10  hours. 

102.  (Students  in  this  course  may  be  required  to  spend  a  minimum  of  one  hour 
a  week  outside  of  class  in  the  language  laboratory.)  Pronunciation,  funda- 
mentals of  grammar,  reading  and  conversation. 

103.  INTERMEDIATE  SPANISH.  Prereq:  Spanish  102  or  two  entrance  units 
in  Spanish. 

A  rapid  review  of  Spanish  grammar,  irregular  verbs,  and  idioms.  Intensive 
and  extensive  reading. 

104.  INTERMEDIATE  SPANISH.  Prereq:   Spanish   103. 

Intensive  and  extensive  reading  of  texts  of  marked  literary  merit.  Pronuncia- 
tion and  conversation.  Prepares  students  to  read  Spanish  in  their  specialized 
fields,  to  enter  courses  in  Spanish  literature  (201),  or  to  enter  courses  in  con- 
versation and  composition  (106). 

106.  SPANISH  CONVERSATION  AND  COMPOSITION.  Prereq:  Spanish  104. 
The  emphasis  is  divided  between  conversation  (three  days  a  week)  and  com- 
position (two  days  a  week).  The  two  phases  of  the  course  are  correlated  to 
promote  the  student's  ability  to  express  himself  accurately  whether  in  speaking 
or  in  writing  Spanish.  A  strongly  suggested  elective  for  anyone  planning  to 
major  in  Spanish. 

H-114  (214).  INTERMEDIATE  SPANISH  (HONORS).  Prereq:  Spanish  101 
and  102  or  two  entrance  units  in  Spanish. 

Honors  students  who  do  satisfactory  work  in  this  course  may  substitute  it  for 
Spanish  103  and  104.  It  is  not  available  for  students  who  have  had  either 
Spanish  103  or  104  or  both.  Grammatical  construction  is  reviewed  through 
reading  and  there  is  intensive  classroom  work  and  extensive  outside  reading. 
Spanish  will  be  used  as  the  language  of  the  classrooms. 

120.    TECHNIQUES  IN  TRANSLATION. 

Rapid  survey  of  grammar,  idioms  and  vocabulary;  practice  in  translating  mod- 
erately difficult  technical  and  non- technical  Spanish.  Intended  to  assist  graduate 
students  to  satisfy  reading  knowledge  requirement. 

201.  INTRODUCTION  TO  SPANISH  LITERATURE.  Prereq:   Spanish  104. 

A  study  of  representative  works  of  Spanish  literature  from  its  beginning  through 
the  Golden  Age. 

202.  INTRODUCTION  TO  SPANISH  LITERATURE.  Prereq:   Spanish  104. 

A  study  of  representative  works  of  Spanish  literature  from  the  Golden  Age  to 
the  present. 

205.    SPANISH-AMERICAN  POETRY. 

A  study  of  the  contribution  of  the  Spanish-American  nations  to  the  development 
of  poetry.  Readings  from  representative  poets  of  the  several  countries. 
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206.    SPANISH-AMERICAN  PROSE. 

A  study  of  the  essay  and  novel  as  developed  in  the  Spanish-American  nations. 
Readings  from  representative  writers  of  the  several  countries. 

306.    ADVANCED  SPANISH  CONVERSATION  AND  COMPOSITION.  Prereq: 

Spanish  104. 

Designed  to  develop  audio-lingual  skills  and  proficiency  in  the  practical  use  of 

the  written  language,  with  emphasis  on  current  idiomatic  Spanish. 

Spanish  201  and  202  are  prerequisite  to  the  following  Spanish  courses  except  as 

indicated.  Spanish  202  may  be  taken  either  before  or  after  Spanish  201. 

370.  HISTORY  OF  THE  SPANISH  LANGUAGE.  Prereq:  Spanish  201  and  202. 
An  introduction  to  the  basic  concepts  of  linguistics,  the  development  of  vocabu- 
lary, literary  standards  and  the  effects  of  social  change  on  the  Spanish  language 
in  Spain  and  in  the  New  World. 

417.  GOLDEN  AGE  DRAMA  — LOPE  DE  VEGA  AND  HIS  CONTEMPO- 
RARIES. 

A  study  of  the  origins  of  the  Spanish  theater  through  the  first  half  of  the  Siglo 
de  Oro.  with  particular  emphasis  on  Lope  de  Vega  and  his  contemporaries, 
Tirso  de  Molina  and  Juan  Ruiz  de  Alarcon. 

418.  GOLDEN  AGE  DRAMA— CALDERON  AND  HIS  CONTEMPORARIES. 

A  study  of  the  representative  works  of  the  masters  of  the  Siglo  de  Oro  comedia, 
with  special  emphasis  on  Calderon  de  la  Barca  and  his  contemporaries,  Fran- 
cisco de  Rojas  Zorrilla  and  Augustin  Moreto. 

419.  THE   SPANISH   NOVEL  OF  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY. 

The  development  of  the  Spanish  novel  from  the  Generation  of  1898  to  Cela 
and  recent  tremedista  novels.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  novels  of 
Baroja,  Unamuno,  Azorin,  Valle-Inclan,  R.  Perez  de  Ayala,  G.  Miro,  Concha 
Espina,  and  Cela,  with  a  discussion  of  experimentation  and  the  problem  of 
form  in  the  modern  novel. 

420.  THE  SPANISH  NOVEL  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

A  study  of  the  Spanish  novel  from  the  beginning  of  costumbrismo,  regional- 
ism, and  realism  to  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  with  particular  emphasis 
on  the  novels  of  P.A.  de  Alarco,  Pereda,  Valera,  Perez  Galdos,  Pardo  Bazan, 
Palacio  Valdes,  and  the  Valencian  novels  of  Blasco-Ibafiez. 

422.  SPANISH  PROSE  OF  THE  GOLDEN  AGE. 

A  study  of  the  novel  and  short  story  of  this  period  with  emphasis  on  Cervantes. 

423.  THE  DRAMA  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

The  development  of  Spanish  drama  from  Moratin's  neoclassic  commedies  to 
the  realistic  plays  of  Galdos  and  the  early  Benavente.  Special  emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  the  romantic  drama  (Rivas,  Zorilla,  Garcia  Gutierrez,  and  others), 
and  on  the  subsequent  search  for  modern  realism  and  the  comedy  of  manners 
(Breton.  Ventura  de  la  Vega,  Tamayo  y  Baus,  Lopez  de  Ayala,  and  Eche- 
garay) . 

424.  SPANISH  PROSE  BEFORE  THE  GOLDEN  AGE. 

A  study  of  the  exemplar  collections,  La  Celestina,  the  chivalresque,  senti- 
mental and  Moorish  novel. 
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425.    THE  SPANISH  DRAMA  OF  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY. 

The  development  of  Spanish  drama  from  Benavente  to  the  present,  with 
special  emphasis  on  Benavente,  Marquina,  Martinez,  Sierra,  the  Quinteros, 
Garcia  Lorca,  Casona,  and  Buero  Vallejo.  Technical  innovation  in  the  drama 
of  Valle-Inclan,  Azorin,  Garcia  Lorca,  and  other  vanguard  plays  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  light  of  contemporary  trends  in  the  theater. 

427.  SPANISH  POETRY  OF  THE  GOLDEN  AGE. 

A  critical  study  of  the  currents  of  Spanish  poetry  from  1500  to  1700.  In  the 
Renaissance  period  special  emphasis  will  be  given  Garcilaso,  San  Juan  de  la  Cruz, 
Castillejo,  Fray  Luis  de  Leon,  and  Herrera;  the  poetry  of  Lope  de  Vega,  Gon- 
gora,  and  Quevedo  will  be  stressed  during  the  Baroque  period. 
432.    THE  MODERNISTA  MOVEMENT  IN  SPANISH-AMERICA. 
A  study  of  Ruben  Dario,  his  contemporaries  and  followers. 

434.  MODERN  SPANISH  AMERICAN  NOVEL. 

A  study  of  the  novel  as  a  literary  form  in  Spanish  America  from  colonial  times 
to  the  present,  with  emphasis  on  contemporary  novelists  Ciro  Alegria,  Mariano 
Azuela,  Eduardo  Barrios,  Romulo  Gallegos  and  others. 

435.  SPANISH  AMERICAN  DRAMA. 

An  intensive  study  of  the  main  trends,  authors,  and  dramatic  works  from  the 
Colonial  Period  to  the  present.  Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  20th  century 
playwrights,  including  Florencio  Sanchez,  Samuel  Eichelbaum,  Armando  Moock, 
Rodolfo  Usigli,  Salvador  Novo,  and  Celestino  Gorostiza. 

450.    EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  SPANISH  LITERATURE. 

A  study  of  the  developments  in  Spanish  letters  and  thought  in  the  eighteenth 
century. 

456.    SPANISH  POETRY  OFTHE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

A  study  of  Spanish  lyric  and  narrative  poetry  from  Espronceda,  the  Duque  de 
Rivas,  Jose  Zorrilla  and  Becquer  through  Campoamor  and  Rosalia  de  Castro. 

456.    CONTEMPORARY  SPANISH  POETRY. 

Readings  in  the  poets  of  the  various  schools:  Modernists  and  the  Generation  of 
1898,  traditionalists,  surrealists,  and  the  post-war  generation.  Particular  attention 
will  be  given  to  the  works  of  Unamuno,  Antonio  Machado,  Juan  Ramon  Jim6nez, 
Garcia  Lorca,  Jorge  Guillen,  Vicente  Aleixandre,  and  others. 

526.    ADVANCED  SPANISH  SYNTAX  AND  COMPOSITION. 

A  study  of  grammatical  forms  and  usages  with  particular  reference  to  the 
needs  of  those  preparing  to  teach. 

528.    SPANISH  PHONETICS. 

A  study  of  the  organs  of  speech,  the  difference  in  production  of  Spanish  and 
English  speech  sounds,  and  the  various  speech  phenomena.  Practice  in  phone- 
tic transcription,  pronunciation,  and  intonation. 

581.  (EDUCATION).  PROBLEMS  OF  TEACHING  ROMANCE  LAN- 
GUAGES. Prereq:  French  or  Spanish  201-202  or  15  hours  of  education  in 
addition  to  French  or  Spanish  104. 

History  of  method,  psychology  of  language  learning,  values,  objectives,  peda- 
gogy of  techniques  of  oral  work,  pedagogy  of  phonetics,  phonetics  applied  to 
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grammar,  pedagogy  of  vocabulary  and  reading.  Visual  aids  and  realia,  indi- 
vidual differences,  tests  and  measurements.  Evaluation  of  texts,  course  content. 

Social  Science  (SOS) 

(Peabody  Hall) 

Given  under  the  general  direction  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Social  Science. 

104.    CONTEMPORARY  GEORGIA. 

A  discussion  and  analysis  of  certain  aspects  of  Georgia's  population,  its  charac- 
teristics and  trends;  its  relative  standing  in  various  statistical  measures  of 
economic  and  social  wellbeing;  its  natural  resources  and  economic  accomplish- 
ments from  the  standpoint  of  agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce;  and  its 
governmental  organization  and  problems. 


Sociology  (SOC)  and  Anthropology  (ANT) 

(Peabody  Hall) 

Head:  Bates.  Staff:  Alston,  Anderson,  Bacon,  Bailey,  Barrow,  Beard,  Belcher,  Bowles, 
Caldwell,  Carpenter,  Chappell,  Cooper,  Dean,  Eckenrode,  Gilbert,  Hally,  Hudson, 
Huscher.  Kelley,  A.  R.  Kelly,  P.  E.  Kelly,  King,  Lowe,  Miller,  Nix,  Olien,  Payne, 
Peddycoart,  Persing,  Polansky,  Robinson,  Scott,  South,  Tarver,  Vazquez,  Wallis,  Ward, 
Williams,  Wingrove. 

Majors  in  sociology  must  have  the  following  courses  in  addition  to  Sociology  105 
(or  H- 106/ 206)  unless  specifically  exempted  by  the  head  of  the  department:  An- 
thropology 102  (or  H-l  12/212),  Sociology  356,  422,  490,  one  other  course  from  sub- 
ject matter  core,  and  two  courses  from  special  areas. 

Sociology 

Note:   All  400  and  500  courses  have  as  a  prerequisite  Sociology  105  or  the  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

105.    INTRODUCTORY  SOCIOLOGY. 

An   introduction   to   the   sociological   analysis  of  society,   its  origins,  structure, 
change  and  problems.  Emphasis  is  on  the  nature  of  culture,  social  interaction, 
social  groups  and  social  institutions. 
H-l 06   (206).    INTRODUCTORY    SOCIOLOGY     (HONORS).     (Not    open    to 
students  who  have  credit  for  Sociology  105) . 

A  general  introduction  to  fundamental  concepts,  theories,  methods,  and 
major  sub-fields  of  sociology.  Among  other  purposes  will  be  that  of  showing 
the  relationships  of  sociology  to  other  fields  of  study. 

SUBJECT  MATTER  CORE 

301.    STRUCTURE  AND  FUNCTIONING  OF  AMERICAN  SOCIETY. 

A  functional  analysis  of  major  institutions  and  processes  in  contemporary 
American  society. 
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409.    SOCIAL  CHANGE. 

The  nature  and  theories  of  social  change;  causes  and  types  of  social  change. 

411.  SOCIAL  ORGANIZATION. 

A  study  of  the  basic  principles  of  social  organization  including  an  examina- 
tion of  how  groups  and  complex  organizations  such  as  associations,  communi- 
ties and  societies  are  structured  and  how  they  function  as  structures. 

412.  SOCIAL  DISORGANIZATION. 

A  study  of  the  causes  and  consequences  of  social  disorganization  in  society 
including  an  examination  of  the  relationship  between  impairment  in  the 
functioning  of  social  institutions  and  such  consequences  of  social  disorganiza- 
tion as  crime,  delinquency,  mental  illness,  divorce,  unemployment,  and  so 
forth. 
427.    PERSONALITY  AND  SOCIAL  STRUCTURE. 

Foundation  and  development  of  personality;  mechanisms  of  integration  and 
adjustment;  roles  of  culture,  groups  and  language;  concepts  of  self;  types  and 
theories  of  personality;  divergent  personalities. 

433.  POPULATION  THEORY  AND  PROBLEMS. 

Theory  and  dynamics  of  population  growth;  population  measure;  migration; 
composition;  differential  fertility;  theories  of  the  quality  and  optimum  popu- 
lation;  economic  and  social  aspects  of  our  population. 

434.  SOCIAL  CONTROL. 

A  study  of  social  techniques  by  which  conformity  to  norms  and  behavior  ex- 
pectations is  produced  and  maintained  within  society. 

435.  THE  COMMUNITY. 

A  study  of  the  community  as  a  unit  of  social  organization ;  contemporary  trends 
in  contemporary  organization  and  planning. 

443.    SOCIAL  MOBILITY. 

The  nature  of  social  status  systems,  including  the  means  by  which  people 
obtain  and  change  their  positions  in  the  systems.  Topics  include:  criteria  of 
status  evaluation;  social  classes  and  castes;  differential  life-chances;  mobility 
ladders  and  achievement  aspirations. 

490.  SENIOR  SEMINAR  IN  SOCIOLOGY.  (Open  to  undergraduates  only). 
Prereq:  Senior  standing  and  15  hours  in  senior  college  sociology  and  anthro- 
pology courses.  Required  of  all  majors  in  sociology. 

A  program  of  semi-independent  study  including  reading,  writing,  and  dis- 
cussions, treating  current  literature  and  developments  in  the  field  of  sociology; 
designed  to  assist  the  senior  in  integrating  his  sociological  background  and 
using  it  creatively. 

495.    LARGE  ORGANIZATIONS. 

Major  approaches  to  the  study  of  large  organizations;  theories  of  bureaucratic 
structure;   relationship  of  personality  to  formal  and  informal  structures. 


Social  Theory 


H-300.    (POLITICAL    SCIENCE).    SOCIAL    THEORY    (HONORS    COLLO- 
QUIUM). 
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A  study  of  some  major  theories  concerning  man's  political,  economic,  educa- 
tional, and  religious  institutions,  emphasizing  a  cross  social  science  disciplinary 
approach. 

421.  EARLY  SOCIAL  THOUGHT. 

This  course  affords  an  introduction  to  social  thought  prior  to  the  emergence  of 
the  modern  social  sciences. 

422.  DEVELOPMENT  OF  SOCIOLOGICAL  THEORY. 

A  survey  of  some  of  the  most  important  systems  in  the  development  of  sociologi- 
cal theory.  Required  of  all  majors  in  sociology. 

426.    MODERN  SOCIOLOGICAL  THEORY.  Prereq:  Sociology  422. 

A  systematic  analysis  of  the  trends  and  developments  in  sociological  theory 
since  about  1920.  Particular  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  current  state  of  sociologi- 
cal theory  and  its  relationship  to  empirical  research. 

47 1 .    ( PHILOSOPHY  47 1 )  PHILOSOPHY  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCES. 

A  study  of  the  methods  and  problems  of  inductive  reasoning,  including  the 
nature  of  probable  inference,  techniques  of  verification,  and  the  structure  of 
scientific  explanation,  with  special  reference  to  the  Social  Sciences. 

Research  Methods 

356.  ELEMENTARY  RESEARCH  METHODS  IN  SOCIOLOGY.  Prereq:  statis- 
tics 200.  An  introduction  to  scientific  methods  of  social  research. 

401.    RESEARCH  TECHNIQUES  IN  SMALL  GROUPS. 

This  course  is  designed  to  familarize  students  with  methods  and  techniques  pecu- 
liar to  small  group  research.  Particular  emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  use  of  Bales' 
Modern  Methods  category  for  Interaction  Process  Analysis.  The  class  will  re- 
plicate several  of  the  classic  experiments  in  small  group  research. 

420.  METHODS  OF  SOCIAL  RESEARCH.  Prereq:  Sociology  356,  or  graduate 
standing  and  Statistics  621.  Scientific  methods  of  social  research;  elementary 
considerations  in  research  design;  the  interview,  questionnaire,  participant  ob- 
servation, and  human  document  as  sources  of  social  data;  qualitative  and  quanti- 
tative techniques  of  analysis  and  inference,  including  the  development  of 
techniques  for  measuring  social  data. 

456.    TECHNIQUES  OF  POPULATION  ANALYSIS. 

Techniques  for  analyzing  the  composition  of  the  population,  constructing  life 
tables,  measuring  vital  processes,  and  estimating  population  and  migration. 

460.    SURVEY  RESEARCH.  Prereq:  Sociology  420. 

Objectives,  techniques,  and  uses  of  the  sample  survey  in  social  research  as  ex- 
emplified in  public  opinion  studies,  attitude  and  information  surveys,  and  evalua- 
tion of  organizational  community  programs. 

559.    COMMUNITY  RECONNAISSANCE  METHODS.  Prereq:  Sociology  435. 
A  study  and  application  of  methods  of  research  in  community  organization  for 
action  programs.  The  application  will  include  schedule  preparation,  field  inter- 
views, analysis  of  data,  preparation  of  community  reports. 
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Special  Areas  of  Sociology 

260.    CONTEMPORARY  SOCIAL  PROBLEMS. 

A  study  of  both  general  and  special  problems  of  our  times.  The  problems  are 
considered  in  the  social  and  cultural  setting  in  which  they  occur.  The  emphasis 
is  upon  people  and  their  behavior. 

293.    (HOME  ECONOMICS)  FAMILY  RELATIONS. 

Designed  to  assist  students  in  preparation  for  marriage  and  family  living.  Per- 
sonal development  and  family  living,  planning  for  marriage,  achieving  a  happy 
marriage. 

373.    (PSYCHOLOGY)  SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 

The  social  aspects  of  psychology;  the  origin  and  development  of  social  behavior, 
interaction  of  individuals  with  groups,  social  motivation,  suggestion,  and  atti- 
tudes. Methods  of  research  in  social  psychology  with  special  attention  to  use  of 
experimental  techniques. 

407.    JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY. 

A  detail  analysis  of  the  nature,  extent,  and  causes  of  juvenile  delinquency,  and 
an  evaluation  of  treatment  or  preventive  programs  designed  to  reduce  this  area 
of  behavior. 

410.    SOCIOLOGY  OF  MEDICINE. 

A  sociological  analysis  of  ( 1 )  the  recruitment  and  professionalization  of  medical 
and  nursing  students,  (2)  the  role  of  the  doctor,  (3)  the  organization  and  func- 
tions of  the  contemporary  general  hospital,  (4)  the  mental  hospital  as  a  total 
institution,  (5)  the  impact  of  third-party  payments  on  medical  institutions,  and 
(6)  social  and  cultural  factors  in  the  epidemology  and  treatment  of  organic 
lesions  and  mental  illness. 

413.  THE  MENTAL  HOSPITAL. 

The  mental  hospital  will  be  explored  as  a  formal  complex  organization  illustra- 
ting the  interrelationships  among  a  variety  of  occupational  groupings.  Special 
attention  will  be  given  to  processes  of  professionalization  versus  processes  of 
bureaucratization . 

414.  SOCIOLOGY  OF  MENTAL  DISORDERS. 

An  exploration  of  the  concepts  and  methods  in  the  area  of  social  psychiatry,  with 
specific  examination  of  the  nature  and  sociological  correlates  of  schizophrenia, 
psychoneuroses,  the  addictions,  and  psychosomatic  disorders. 
429.    SOCIOLOGY  OF  RELIGION. 

An  overview  of  religion  as  a  social  institution.  The  organization  of  religious 
groups,  the  integrative  function  of  religion  in  social  systems,  and  the  influence  of 
religious  group  membership  on  behavior  in  other  institutional  areas  will  receive 
special  emphasis. 

431.  RURAL  SOCIAL  SYSTEMS. 

A  study  of  socio-economic  aspects  of  agriculture  and  of  conditions  and  move- 
ments in  rural  population  with  consideration  of  rural,  social  elements  and 
agencies,   rural-urban   relations,   and  American   agricultural    institutions. 

432.  THE  SOCIOLOGY  OF  URBAN  LIFE. 

Development  of  the  city  as  a  social  phenomenon  in  the  modern  world.  Analysis 
of  urban  trends,  characteristics,  functions,  and  social  organization.  Sociological 
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elements  in  urban  planning,  housing,  metropolitan  dominance,  and  growth 
patterns  in  new    centers  of  urbanization. 

451.  HUMAN  ECOLOGY  AND  SOCIAL  STRUCTURE. 

A  description  of  the  ecological  processes  and  the  effects  of  technological  change 
upon  them.  The  study  of  the  impact  of  this  major  branch  of  sociological  theory 
upon  recent  developments  in  sociology. 

452.  FERTILITY  OF  THE  POPULATION. 

Levels,  trends,  and  differentials  in  fertility  among  various  population  groups; 
techniques  and  problems  of  measurement;  and  the  social,  psychological,  and 
biological  aspects  of  human  fertility.  Evaluation  of  the  most  significant  recent 
studies  and  action  programs  throughout  the  world. 

453.  MORTALITY  OF  THE  POPULATION. 

Study  of  the  levels,  trends,  and  differentials  of  mortality  and  morbidity  among 
various  population  groups.  Also,  on  examination  of  the  techniques  and  problems 
of  analysis  applicable  to  the  study  of  mortality.  Special  attention  will  be  given 
to  the  role  of  social  factors  in  health  programs  designed  to  reduce  mortality. 

454.  MIGRATION  OF  THE  POPULATION. 

Study  of  internal  and  international  population  movements,  urbanization  of  the 
population,  analysis  of  migration  streams,  and  techniques  for  analyzing  migration 
rates.  Considerable  time  will  also  be  devoted  to  the  factor  of  short-distance  resi- 
dential mobility. 

457.    POPULATION  ESTIMATES  AND  PROJECTIONS. 

A  study  of  the  most  widely  used  procedures  for  estimating  and  projecting  the 
population  of  states,  counties,  and  other  local  areas.  Evaluation  of  the  accuracy 
of  different  estimation  and  projection  methods. 

461.    (HOME  ECONOMICS)  THE  FAMILY. 

Family  study  from  many  different  angles,  utilizing  data  from  the  fields  of 
anthropology,  individual  and  social  psychology,  history,  sociology,  economics 
and  psychiatry. 

437.    RACE  RELATIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

An  examination  of  the  social  problems  associated  with  race  and  race  relations 
in  contemporary  American  society. 

465.    SOCIOLOGY  OF  AGING. 

This  is  a  general  course  in  the  sociology  of  aging  which  will  deal  with  the  status 
of  older  people,  their  roles  in  the  community  and  society,  demographic  aspects 
of  aging,  and  the  impact  of  aging  upon  society  and  social  institutions. 

480.  INDUSTRIAL  SOCIOLOGY. 

A  study  of  human  relations  in  the  industrial  setting  and  the  relationship  of 
growing,  operating,  or  declining  industrialization  to  the  community  and  the 
larger  society. 

481.  CRIMINOLOGY. 

The  study  of  criminal  behavior  and  its  treatment.  The  development  of  criminal 
behavior  in  contemporary  society  and  the  efforts  of  the  individual  to  adjust  to 
the  demands  made  upon  him.  The  treatment  of  the  offender  by  means  of 
probation,  imprisonment,  and  parole. 
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485.    SOCIOLOGY  OF  OCCUPATIONS. 

A  study  of  occupations  and  professions  in  modern  industrial  societies  with 
emphasis  on  their  structure  and  functioning  as  roles  in  social  organizations. 
Consideration  will  be  given  to  such  topics  as  occupational  prestige,  mobility, 
recruitment,  socialization,  and  professionalization. 

502.    COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT. 

Analysis  of  social  and  cultural  factors  in  programs  for  community  development. 

521.    GROUP  DYNAMICS.  Prereq. :   Sociology  major,  senior  standing;  or  graduate 
standing  in  sociology  or  related  fields. 

A  review  of  the  development  of  research  on  processes  in  the  small  face-to-face 
group,  with  emphasis  on  motivational  forces  involved.  Primary  focus  is  to  be 
on  theory,  but  relationships  to  group  leadership  and  management  in  a  variety  of 
settings  will  be  demonstrated. 

528.    SOCIOLOGY  OF  EDUCATION. 

Social  perspectives  on  education:  the  society,  the  school,  and  the  pupil. 

Social  Work 

315.    THE  FIELD  OF  SOCIAL  WORK. 

An  introductory  course  to  the  various  aspects  of  present-day  social  work. 
Considers  family  and  children's  services,  behavior  clinics  and  case  work  approach 
to  social  problems,  the  courts,  probation,  and  parole,  medical  social  services, 
group  work,  community  organization,  public  assistance,  and  social  security. 

470.    INTRODUCTION  TO  PUBLIC  WELFARE  ADMINISTRATION. 

Historical  development  of  public  welfare  services  and  their  administration. 
Reference  is  made  to  the  underlying  problems  with  which  present  day  public 
welfare  departments  deal;  special  attention  is  paid  to  administration  at  local, 
state  and  federal  levels. 

552.    PRINCIPLES  AND  METHODS  OF  SOCIAL  CASEWORK. 

Methods,  objectives,  competencies,  limitations  of  social  casework  in  its  varied 
settings.  Cases  studied  include  school,  psychiatric,  correctional,  child  welfare, 
family,  and  medical  problems. 


Anthropology  (ANT) 


Majors  in  anthropology  must  have  the  following  courses  in  addition  to  Anthropology 
102  (or  H-l  12/212)  unless  specifically  exempted  by  the  head  of  the  department: 
Sociology  105  (or  H-106/206),  Anthropology  452,  405,  a  course  in  physical  anthropol- 
ogy, and  either  480  or  a  course  in  archaeology. 

Note:  All  400  and  500  courses  have  as  a  prerequisite  Anthropology  102  or  the 
consent  of  the  instructor. 

102.    MAN  AND  HIS  CULTURE. 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  man  as  a  cultural  animal,  the  development  of 
human  societies  from  preliterate  beginnings,  the  rise  of  complex  social  organi- 
zations with  an  outline  study  of  the  major  cultures  developed  by  man. 
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H-l  12-(212).    MAX  AND  HIS  CULTURE   (HONORS).    (Not  open  to  students 
who  have  credit  for  Anthropology    102.) 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  man  as  a  cultural  animal,  the  development  of 
human  societies  from  preliterate  beginnings  to  the  rise  of  complex  social  organi- 
zations with  an  outline  study  of  the  major  cultures  developed  by  man. 

Social  Anthropology 

310.    INTRODUCTORY  ETHNOLOGY. 

An  introduction  to  the  basic  principles  of  ethnology,  the  historical  and  analytical 

study  of  primitive  cultures.  A  number  of  primitive  cultures  will  be  surveyed. 

These  will  be  selected  to  give  the  fullest  possible  coverage  in  terms  of  area,  race, 

and  culture  type. 
402.    THE  AMERICAN  INDIAN. 

A  survey  course  on  the  cultural  development  of  the  aboriginal  population  of 

the  New  World. 
405.    CULTURAL  ANTHROPOLOGY. 

Concepts  and  methods  for  analysis  of  the  institutions  of  non-literate  peoples 

and  their  comparison  with  modern  societies. 

410.  SOCIAL  ORGANIZATION  OF  PRIMITIVE  PEOPLES. 

A  study  of  the  social  organization  of  primitive  peoples.  Concepts  and  methods 
for  the  analysis  of  social  institutions  of  non-Western  European  societies. 

411.  COMPARATIVE  BELIEF  AND  VALUE  SYSTEMS. 

A  survey  of  anthropological  research  and  theory  on  belief  and  value  systems 
in  preindustrial  and  primitive  societies,  with  special  emphasis  on  primitive 
religious,  magical,  and  scientific  beliefs. 

443.  MIDDLE  AMERICA:  PEOPLES  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 
Comparative  ethnology  of  Middle  America. 

444.  LATIN-AMERICA:  PEOPLES  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  study  of  contemporary  Latin-American  peoples  and  institutions  in  their 
community  setting;  special  attention  is  devoted  both  to  the  original  impact  of 
Western  civilization  on  the  indigenous  Indian  communities  of  Central  and  South 
America,  and  to  recent  social  changes  incident  to  the  introduction  of  modern 
agricultural  and  industrial  technology. 

445.  AFRICA:  PEOPLES  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  study  of  peoples  and  institutions  of  Africa,  south  of  the  Sahara,  starting 
with  earliest  evidences  of  indigenous  peoples;  special  emphasis  will  be  placed 
on  changes  currently  taking  place. 

446.  SOUTH  ASIA:  PEOPLES  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 
Comparative  ethnology  of  South  Asia. 

450.    METHODS  IN  SOCIAL  ANTHROPOLOGY. 

An  introduction  to  field  methods  used  in  social  anthropology  with  emphasis  on 
techniques  used  in  the  study  of  non-Western  cultures  and  comparison  with 
methods  used  in  the  study  of  contemporary  American  society. 

452.    HISTORY   OF    ANTHROPOLOGICAL    THEORY.    Prereq:    Anthropology 
102  or  equivalent. 
A  survey  of  the  development  of  anthropological  theory. 
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455.    ETHNOHISTORY. 

An  examination  of  the  methods  used  by  anthropologists  to  reconstruct  the  his- 
tory of  preliterate  societies  from  archaeological  evidence,  documentary  evidence, 
and  oral  traditions. 

480.  INTRODUCTION  OF  ANTHROPOLOGICAL  LINGUISTICS. 

An  introduction  to  structural  linguistics  from  the  standpoint  of  anthropology, 
emphasizing  elementary  descriptive  techniques  and  a  consideration  of  the 
relationships  among  language,  culture,  and  society. 

481.  ANTHROPOLOGICAL  LINGUISTICS:  PHONOLOGY. 

Phonetic  transcription  of  various  languages  dictated  by  native  and  non-native 
speakers;  understanding  of  the  phonemic  principle  by  the  solution  of  selected 
problems  which  consist  of  phonetically  transcribed  data. 

482.  ANTHROPOLOGICAL  LINGUISTICS:   MORPHOLOGY. 
Grammatical  analysis  of  phonemically  transcribed  data  from  numerous  languages 
of  the  world. 

488.    ANTHROPOLOGICAL  LINGUISTICS:  FIELD  METHODS. 

The  technique  of  recording  and  analyzing  a  foreign  language  by  working  directly 
with  a  native  speaker. 

H-498.    INDEPENDENT  READING  (HONORS). 

H-499.    HONOR'S  THESIS. 

515.   ANTHROPOLOGY  OF  EDUCATION. 

Examination  of  the  cultural  aspects  of  educational  processes  and  educational 
institutions  in  Western  and  non-Western  societies:  The  culture  of  educational 
processes  as  found  in  various  societies  around  the  world,  cultural  subgroups  in  the 
United  States,  and  culturally  deprived  groups. 

Archaeology  and  Physical  Anthropology 

204.    THE  RACES  OF  MAN. 

A  study  of  the  development  of  modern  man  into  races  through  the  sub-species 
specialization  of  Homo  Sapiens. 

401.    ARCHAEOLOGY  OF  THE  SOUTHEASTERN  UNITED  STATES.  Prereq: 
Anthropology  421. 

A  detailed  study  of  the  literature  dealing  with  the  archaeological  remains  in  the 
American  Southeast. 

Speech  (SPG) 

(Geology-Geography  Building) 

Head :  Freshley.  Staff :  Gibson,  Hartglass,  Huseman,  Kennedy,  LaFlamme,  Logue,  Rea, 
Torsey,  Wells. 

For  the  B.A.  degree  in  speech  a  student  may  choose  one  of  three  programs:  ( 1 )  Speech. 
Required  courses:  108  or  109,  209,  250,  256,  350,  351 ;  fifteen  hours  from  the  following: 
316,  453,  454,  457,  458,  466,  486,  550,  551,  559  (five  of  these  fifteen  hours  may  be 
selected  from  a  related  field).  (2)  General  Speech  Without  Certification.  Required 
courses:  108  or  109,  209,  256,  350,  466,  SPA  310;  one  five-hour  course  from  each  of 
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three  of  the  following  disciplines:  drama,  radio-television,  journalism,  speech  pathology; 
remaining  hours  selected  from  speech  or  a  related  area.  (3)  General  Speech  With 
Certification.  Required  courses:  108  or  109,  209,  256,  350,  466,  DRA  486  or  DRA  487, 
DRA  530,  SPA,  310,  DRA  300;  one  five-hour  elective  selected  from  a  related  area; 
education  requirements:  ECT  103  or  303,  EPY  304,  ECT  335,  ESP  336,  EST  346, 
EST  347,  EST  348. 

108.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  SPEECH. 

A  first  course  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  effective  oral  communication. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  the  selection  and  organization  of  materials,  the  pres- 
entation of  speeches,  and  the  development  of  an  acceptable  speaking  voice. 

109.  BUSINESS  AND  PROFESSIONAL  SPEECH. 

Analysis  of  various  speaking  situations,  particularly  oral  reports,  interviews  and 
conferences.  Study  of  the  factors  determining  group  productivity  and  problem 
solving. 

1 10.  SPEECH  FOR  FOREIGN  STUDENTS. 

Special  laboratory  course  for  students  learning  English  as  a  second  language. 
Intensive  study  and  drill  in  American  English  pronunciation  and  listening  com- 
prehension. Required  course  for  all  foreign  students  who  fail  to  pass  screening 
examination  in  oral  English. 

209.  PHONETICS.  Prereq:  Speech  108. 

A  study  of  the  production  of  the  sounds  of  English  and  their  relation  to  voice  and 
diction  improvement. 

210.  VOICE  AND  DICTION. 

Course  designed  to  aid  the  student  in  developing  effective  voice  production,  clear 
articulation,  acceptable  pronunciation,  and  pitch  variation,  rhythm  and  phrasing. 

H-218.    ORAL  COMMUNICATION  AS  A  LIBERAL  ART. 

The  evaluation  of  rhetorical  theory,  including  the  classical  canons  of  invention, 
disposition,  style,  and  delivery  as  applied  to  contemporary  public  address. 

250.  PUBLIC  SPEAKING.  Prereq:  Speech  108  or  Speech  109  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 

A  study  of  the  various  forms  of  public  address;  practice  in  the  preparation  and 
delivery  of  several  types  of  speeches. 

256.    DISCUSSION  METHODS. 

Study  of  group  process,  interpersonal  relations,  and  leadership  in  the  small  group, 
conferences,  and  public  forum,  with  emphasis  on  practice  in  various  types  of 
public  discussion,  with  materials  drawn  from  current  issues. 

350.  ARGUMENTATION  AND  DEBATE. 

Principles  of  logical  proof  as  applied  in  argumentation  and  debate.  Theory  and 
practice  in  analysis,  investigation,  brief-making,  refutation,  evidence,  forms  of 
argument,  fallacies,  and  debate  procedures. 

351.  PERSUASION.  Prereq:  Speech  108  or  Speech  109  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Practical  application  of  the  logical  and  psychological  bases  of  motivation  used  in 
oral  communication. 

450.  CLASSICAL  RHETORIC.  Prereq:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  English, 
classics  or  speech-drama. 
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A  study  of  the  development  of  classical  rhetoric  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  periods : 
Plato  to  Quintillian. 

453.  AMERICAN  PUBLIC  ADDRESS.  Prereq:  Two  senior  division  courses  in 
speech,  history  or  political  science. 

A  study  of  the  history  and  criticism  of  American  public  address  from  Colonial 
times  to  the  present,  including  an  analysis  of  speeches  and  speakers  and  the 
political  and  social  issues  of  the  times. 

454.  BRITISH  PUBLIC  ADDRESS.  Prereq:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  speech, 
political  science  or  history. 

A  study  of  the  history  and  criticism  of  British  public  address  through  survey  and 
analysis  of  the  speeches  and  speakers  and  the  political  and  social  issues  of  the  time. 

455.  RHETORICAL  CRITICISM.  Prereq :  Two  senior  division  courses  in  speech  or 
English. 

An  advanced  course  dealing  with  the  study  of  speech  styles  and  models.  Empha- 
sis on  rhetorical  devices  and  speech  criticism.  Form  and  structure  of  speech  from 
Aristotle  to  the  present. 

456.  GROUP  DISCUSSION  AND  CONFERENCE  LEADERSHIP.  Prereq:  Two 
senior  division  courses  in  speech  or  business  administration  or  education  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

A  study  of  the  theory  and  techniques  of  group  discussion  with  emphasis  on  cur- 
rent experimentation  and  research.  Conference  planning  and  participation  and 
conference  leadership  techniques  are  included. 

457.  CONTEMPORARY  AMERICAN  PUBLIC  ADDRESS.  Prereq:  Two  senior 
division  courses  in  speech,  history,  political  science,  or  journalism. 

A  study  of  the  uses,  types  and  effectiveness  of  public  address  in  contemporary 
society  with  analysis  of  the  speaking  of  prominent  figures  in  politics,  education, 
religion,  business,  labor,  and  social  problems. 

458.  GREAT  SPEECHES  OF  THE  WESTERN  WORLD.  Prereq:  Two  senior  divi- 
sion courses  in  speech,  history,  or  political  science. 

A  study  of  the  role  of  public  address  in  the  social,  political,  and  intellectual  history 
of  Western  man.  A  reading  and  critical  analysis  of  significant  speeches  from 
Greco-Roman  times  to  the  present. 

459.  FOUNDATIONS  OF  RHETORICAL  THEORY.  Prereq:  Two  senior  division 
courses  in  speech  or  English. 

A  study  of  origin  and  development  of  rhetorical  theory  from  ancient  to  modern 
times. 

466.  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  SPEECH.  Prereq:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  speech, 
psychology,  or  English. 

A  study  of  speech  as  a  psychological  phenomenon  with  consideration  of  the  use 
of  symbols,  the  speech  personality,  emotional  reactions  and  mental  processes  in 
speech,  and  psychological  studies  of  language  and  vocal  and  visual  symbolism. 

H-498.  INDEPENDENT  READING  AND /OR  PROJECTS.  15  hours  maximum 
(5  hours  per  quarter) 

Readings  in  quantitative,  historical,  and/or  critical  studies.  Rhetorical  analysis  of 
speeches  and  substantial  analysis  of  the  political,  economic,  and/or  social  content 
in  which  the  speaker  lived. 
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H-499.    HONORS  THESIS.  5  hours 

550.  TEACHING  OF  DEBATE.  Prereq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

Principles  of  argumentation  and  debate  with  emphasis  on  administration  of  the 
secondary  school  debate  program. 

551.  SEMINAR  IN  QUANTITATIVE  RESEARCH  IN  SPEECH.  Prereq:  Statis- 
tics 200  and  two  senior  division  courses  in  speech,  education,  sociology,  psycholo- 
gy or  consent  of  instructor. 

Analysis  of  studies,  design  and  execution  of  projects  in  persuasion. 

591.  TEACHING  OF  SPEECH  AND  DRAMA.  Prereq:  Two  senior  division 
courses  in  speech,  drama  or  secondary  education. 

Philosophy,  methods,  and  problems  of  teaching  speech  and  drama  in  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  Analysis  of  speech  needs  of  children  and  techniques  in 
implementing  speech  and  drama  activities  for  general  speech  improvement. 

593.  SPEECH  FOR  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL.  Prereq:  Two  senior  division 
courses  in  speech,  drama  and/or  elementary  education. 

A  study  of  the  various  speech  activities  for  elementary  school  children.  Voice  and 
diction  for  the  elementary  teacher's  speech  improvement. 

Statistics  (STA) 

(Graduate  Studies  Research  Center) 

Head:  Kossack.  Staff:  Bargmann,  Carmon,  Chakrabarty,  Clutter,  Cohen,  Deschenes, 
Jones,  Morris,  Norman,  Patel,  Reinfelds,  Shenton,  Williams,  Williford. 

200.    ELEMENTARY  STATISTICS.  Prereq:    Mathematics  100. 

A  basic  elementary  course  in  statistics  at  a  level  which  does  not  require  a 
knowledge  of  calculus. 

H-210.  INTRODUCTION  TO  STATISTICS  (Honors):  Prereq:  Credit  for  or 
exemption  from  Math  100. 

Elementary  probability,  expectations,  point  and  interval  estimation,  tests  of  hypo- 
theses, tests  of  fit,  regression,  FORTRAN  programming. 

351.  INTRODUCTION  TO  STATISTICAL  DECISION  THEORY.  Prereq: 
Mathematics  255. 

An  introduction  to  statistics  as  the  science  of  decision  making  under  uncertainty 
including  Bayesian  strategies,  testing  hypotheses,  estimation  and  confidence 
intervals. 

421.  STATISTICAL   METHODS    I.    Prereq:    Mathematics    100   and    two   senior 

division  courses. 

Basic  concepts  of  statistical  models,  sampling,  variability  in  sample  data,  distribu- 
tions, estimation  of  parameters,  simple  tests  of  significance,  t-tests,  analysis  of  vari- 
ance, chi-square  tests,  and  imple  regression  and  correlation. 

422.  STATISTICAL  METHODS  II.  Prereq:  Statistics  421. 

Analysis  of  variance  with  multiple  classification,  covariance,  multiple  regres- 
sion, multiple  and  partial  correlation,  elements  of  experimental  design. 
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424.    SAMPLING  AND  SURVEY  METHODS.  Prercq:  Statistics  421. 

The  design  of  sample  survey,  biases,  variances  and  cost  of  estimators.  Com- 
parison of  simple  random  sampling,  ratio  estimation,  stratification,  multi- 
stage, etc. 

426.    BIOSTATISTIGAL  METHODS.  Prereq:    Statistics  422. 

Probit  analysis,  parallel  line  and  slope-ratio  assay,  statistical  designs  applicable 
to  bio  assay,  epidemiological  methods,  life  tables. 

451.  STATISTICAL  THEORY  I.  Prereq:  Mathematics  255  and  an  introductory 
course  in  Statistics. 

An  introductory  course  in  statistical  theory. 

452.  STATISTICAL  THEORY  II.  Prereq:  Statistics  451. 
Continuation  of  451. 

500.  PROGRAMMING  FOR  ELECTRONIC  DIGITAL  COMPUTERS.  Prereq: 
Mathematics  100. 

This  course  is  intended  to  prepare  students  to  use  the  electronic  computer  of 
the  University  of  Georgia  Computing  Center.  Fortran  type  programming. 

501.  SCIENTIFIC  PROGRAMMING.  Prerequisite:  Stat  500  and  two  senior  divi- 
sion courses  in  mathematics  or  statistics. 

Introduction  to  assembly  language  programming  and  computer  operating  systems, 
with  emphasis  on  scientific  applications. 

502.  ANALOGUE  COMPUTER  SYSTEMS.  Prerequisite:  Stat  500  and  two  senior 
division  courses  in  mathematics  or  statistics. 

Introduction  to  analogue  computer  systems,  solution  of  problems  by  use  of  ana- 
logue techniques. 

503.  COMMERCIAL  DATA  PROCESSING.  Prereq:   Mathematics  235. 
Programming  electronic  digital  computers  for  commercial  and  business  appli- 
cations using  the  COBOL  language. 

Zoology  (ZOO) 

(Biological  Sciences  Building) 

Head:  Cosgrove.  Staff:  Agosin,  Auerbach,  Beyers,  Bryan,  Byrd,  Chaston,  Coleman, 
Coward,  Dahlberg,  Dix,  Frankenberg,  Golley,  Helms,  Humphreys,  Johannes,  Kent, 
Lindsay,  McGhee,  Odum,  Papacanstantinou,  Patel,  Patten,  Paulin,  Pomeroy,  Provost, 
Reid,  Ritter,  Scott,  Smith,  Taylor,  Thomas,  Thompson,  Wiegert. 

No  student  will  be  allowed  to  take  a  senior  division  course  in  zoology  unless  he  has 

a  grade  of  2.0  or  above  in  all  prerequisite  courses. 

All  zoology  majors  must  complete  Biology  101,  102,  300,  301,  and  302. 

212.  HUMAN  ANATOMY.  Three  lectures  and  two  double  laboratory  periods. 
Prereq:  Biology  101-102.  Not  open  to  Zoology  majors. 

Systematic  study  of  human  anatomy. 

213.  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY.  Three  lectures  and  two  double  laboratory  periods. 
Prereq:  Biology  101-102,  Chemistry  121-122.  Not  open  to  Zoology  majors. 
Systematic  study  of  the  physiology  of  the  human  body. 

225.  INVERTEBRATE  ZOOLOGY.  Three  lectures  and  two  double  laboratory 
periods.  Prereq:  Biology  102. 
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A  survey  of  the  invertebrate  animals,  their  biology,  structure,  and  relations  to 
other  animals. 

226.  VERTEBRATE  ZOOLOGY.  Three  lectures  and  two  double  laboratory 
periods.  Prereq:   Biology  102. 

A  study  of  the  evolution,  structure,  physiology,  population  dynamics  and  ecology 
of  vertebrate  animals. 

350.    NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  VERTEBRATES.  Three  lectures  and  two  triple 

laboratory  periods.  Prereq:   Zoology  226. 

An    introduction    to    local    vertebrate   fauna    with   emphasis   on   behavior,   life 

history,  ecology  and  systematics. 
356.    VERTEBRATE  MORPHOLOGY.  Three  lectures  and  two  triple  laboratory 

periods.  Prereq:  Biology  102. 

Gross,  developmental,  and  microscopic  anatomy  of  vertebrates. 

356.  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY  OF  THE  VERTEBRATES.  Two  lectures 
and  two  triple  laboratory  periods.  Prereq:   Zoology  226. 

The  evolution  of  vertebrate  organ  systems. 

357.  ANIMAL  HISTOLOGY.  Three  lectures  and  two  double  laboratory  periods. 
Prereq :  Zoology  226. 

A  study  of  the  tissues  and  their  organization  into  organs  and  organ  systems 

in  animals. 

372.    PARASITOLOGY.  Three  lectures  and  two  double  laboratory  periods.  Prereq: 
Zoology  225. 
A  comparative  study  of  internal  parasites  of  man  and  the  lower  animals. 

381.  ORNITHOLOGY.  Two  lectures  and  three  double  laboratory  periods.  Prereq: 
Zoology  226. 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  birds,  emphasizing  the  identification,  classifi- 
cation, life  histories,  and  behavior  of  Georgia  species. 

399.  INDEPENDENT  STUDY.  One  to  five  hours  per  quarter,  maximum  of  15 
hours.  Prereq:  10  hours  of  senior  division  work  in  biological  science  and  ap- 
proval of  department  head. 

Affords  advanced  students  the  opportunity  to  conduct  independent  research 
under  direction  of  individual  staff  members. 

400.  ENERGETICS  AND  ECOSYSTEMS.  Three  hours.  Prereq:  Biology  302  and 
one  other  senior  division  course  in  biological  science. 

A  series  of  lectures  exploring  the  principles  of  energetics  as  applied  to  the 
study  of  ecological  systems. 

401.  ADVANCED  GENETICS.  Prereq:  Biology  301.  The  experimental  bases  of 
modern  genetic  theory. 

402.  PROTOZOOLOGY.  Three  lectures  and  two  double  laboratory  periods. 
Prereq:   Two  senior  division  courses  in  biology. 

A  study  of  the  phylum  Protozoa  with  emphasis  on  morphology,  physiology,  life 
histories  and  the  role  of  protozoa  in  biological  research. 

403.  MAMMALOGY.  Three  lectures  and  two  double  laboratory  periods.  Prereq: 
Two  senior  division  courses  in  zoology. 

A  study  of  the  taxonomy,  distribution,  ecology,  and  evolution  of  mammals  with 
special  emphasis  on  land  mammals  of  the  Southeast. 
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404.  HERPETOLOGY.  Three  lectures  and  two  double  laboratory  periods.  Prereq : 
Zoology  226  or  Zoology  356,  or  permission  of  instructor. 

The  evolution,  ecology,  behavior,  structure  and  physiology  of  amphibians  and 
reptiles. 

405.  ICHTHYOLOGY.  Three  lectures  and  two  double  laboratory  periods.  Prereq: 
Zoology  356  and  one  other  senior  division  course  in  zoology. 

A  study  of  the  taxonomy,  distribution,  ecology,  and  evolution  of  fishes  with 
special  reference  to  the  marine  and  freshwater  fishes  of  eastern  North  America. 

410.    EVOLUTION.  Prereq:  Biology  301  and  302. 

Evolutionary  concepts  and  mechanisms,  including  the  origins  of  life,  variation 
and  species. 

422.  ANIMAL  PHYSIOLOGY.  Three  lectures  and  two  double  laboratory  periods. 
Prereq:  Biology  300.  The  environmental  physiology  of  animals — osmotic  and 
ionic  regulation ;  temperature  regulation ;  gas  exchange. 

423.  ANIMAL  PHYSIOLOGY.  Prereq:  Biology  300.  The  physiology  of  nutrition, 
metabolism,  circulation,  transport,  and  excretion. 

424.  ANIMAL  PHYSIOLOGY.  Prereq:  Biology  300.  The  physiology  of  neural  and 
humoral  regulatory  mechanisms. 

460.  MARINE  ECOLOGY.  Prereq:  Biology  302  or  consent  of  instructor.  Ecological 
principles  as  exemplified  by  marine  environments,  organisms,  populations,  com- 
munities, and  ecosystems. 

480.  ANALYSIS  OF  DEVELOPMENT  I.  Three  lectures  per  week.  Prereq:  Biology 
301  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Analysis  of  current  problems  in  Developmental  Biology;  considerations  at  the 
molecular,  cellular  and  tissue  level. 

481.  ANALYSIS  OF  DEVELOPMENT  II.  Three  lectures  per  week.  Prereq:  Zool- 
ogy 480. 

Analysis  of  current  problems  in  Developmental  Biology;  considerations  at  the 
molecular,  cellular  and  tissue  level. 

College  of  Business  Administration 

Accounting  (ACC) 

Head:  Yeargan.  Staff:  Bergold,  Blankenbeckler,  Brandon,  Cheatham,  Davis,  Ed- 
wards, Fields,  Flewellen,  Homick,  Hubbard,  Law,  Lee,  Lewis,  Mecimore,  Mullen,  Scott, 
Seago,  Sharpe,  Tummins,  Waters,  Willis,  Winbum. 

107.  PRINCIPLES  OF  ACCOUNTING  I,  3  hours. 

An  introduction   to  the  fundamentals,  practices,   and  procedures  of  account- 
ing. Financial  statement  construction. 

108.  PRINCIPLES  OF  ACCOUNTING  II,  3  hours.  Prereq:  Accounting  107. 
Accounting  principles  and  basic  accounting  theories  as  an  aid  to  management. 
Cost  accounting  fundamentals.  Analysis  and  interpretation  of  financial  state- 
ments. 
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109.    PRINCIPLES  OF  ACCOUNTING  III,  3  hours.  Prereq:  Accounting  108. 

Introduction  to  computers  and  use  of  computers  in  information  theory.  An  intro- 
duction to  flow  charting,  data  media,  and  a  basic  programming  language. 

HI  12.    (107).    PRINCIPLES  OF  ACCOUNTING  I,  (HONORS).  3  hours. 
(Not  open  to  students  with  credit  for  Accounting  107). 

A  study  of  the  underlying  concepts  of  accounting  which  properly  serve  as  a 
language  of  communication  concerning  financial  facts  of  an  enterprise  with  a 
view  to  analysis,  control,  and  planning  of  enterprise  operations. 

HI  13.    (108).    PRINCIPLES  OF  ACCOUNTING,  (HONORS)  II,  3  hours. 

(Not  open  to  students  with  credit  for  Accounting  108). 
A  continuation  of  HI  12. 

Ill  14.    (109).    PRINCIPLES  OF  ACCOUNTING  III,  (HONORS).  3  hours. 
Prereq:  HI  13.  (Not  open  to  students  with  credit  for  Accounting  109). 
Introduction  to  computers  and  use  of  computers  information  theory.  An  intro- 
duction to  low  charting,  data  media,  and  a  basic  programming  language. 

215.    (MANAGEMENT).  AUTOMATIC  DATA  PROCESSING. 

The  application  of  punched  card  and  electronic  equipment  to  business  data 
processing  problems.  Instructions  are  in  the  operation  of  punched  card  equip- 
ment as  well  as  a  study  of  business  systems  and  procedures  utilizing  automatic 
data  processing  equipment. 

316.    (MANAGEMENT).    INTRODUCTION    TO    BUSINESS    DATA    PRO- 
CESSING SYSTEMS.  Prereq:  Accounting  109. 

(1)  Introduction  to  Electronic  Data  Processing,  (2)  processible  data,  (3) 
Electronic  Data  Processing  equipment  (input  and  output),  (4)  programming 
and  processing  procedures,  (5)  systems  analysis,  (6)  approaches  to  systems 
designs,   (7)   flow  charts,  etc.,  (8)   implementation. 

340.    ( BUSINESS ) .    BUSINESS  PRACTICE.  See  Business  340. 

353.  INTERMEDIATE    ACCOUNTING,    first    course.    Prereq:    Accounting    109 
and  grades  of  at  least  2.0  in  Ace.  107,  108,  109. 

An  intensive  study  of  theory,  practice,  and  procedures  used  in  accounting.  Cur- 
rent assets  and  investments  are  stressed. 

354.  INTERMEDIATE  ACCOUNTING,  second  course.  Prereq:  Accounting  353. 
A  continuation  of  Accounting  353  with  emphasis  on  fixed  assets,  liabilities,  and 
stockholders'  equity. 

355.  MANAGEMENT  ACCOUNTING.   Prereq:    Accounting   109.    (Not  open   to 
accounting  majors.) 

The  uses  of  accounting  data  by  management  in  planning,  budgeting,  and  fore- 
casting. 

370.    BUSINESS  LAW,  first  course. 

Contracts,  sale  contracts,  uniform  sales  law,  bailments,  common  and  public 
carriers,  and  agency. 

H380.    (370).    BUSINESS  LAW   (Honors).   (Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in 
Accounting  370). 
This  course  in  business  law  covers  the  same  substantive  law  as  BBA  370,  alonej 
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with  attention  given  to  the  evolution  of  law  through  court  interpretation  and 
the  effect  of  changing  social  customs  upon  these  interpretations. 

514.  COST  ACCOUNTING.  Prereq:  Accounting  354. 

Emphasis  is  upon  utilization  of  cost  data  in  planning  and  controlling  activities. 
Internal  and  external  data  are  woven  into  the  planning  models.  Specific  areas 
are:  process,  job  order,  standard,  functional  relationships,  and  budgeting. 

515.  INCOME  TAXATION.  Prereq:  Accounting  109. 

Federal  income  tax  law  applicable  to  individuals  and  to  businesses.  Tax  deter- 
mination practices  and  tax  planning  within  the  tax  law  provisions. 

516.  ADVANCED  COST  ACCOUNTING.  Prereq:  Accounting  514. 

Emphasis  is  placed  upon  systems,  analyses,  projections,  information  systems,  plan- 
ning and  control.  Cost  data  are  developed  and  fitted  into  various  mathematical 
models. 

517.  C.  P.  A.  REVIEW.  Prereq:  Accounting  515,  556  and  572. 

An  intensive  study  of  accounting  problems  oriented  toward  preparation  for  prac- 
tice and  taking  the  CPA  examination. 

518.  GOVERNMENTAL  ACCOUNTING.  Prereq :  Accounting  354. 
Accounting  problems  and   procedures   pertaining  to  state  and   local  govern- 
ments   and    their    institutions;    governmental    classification    of    receipts    and 
expenditures;   preparation  of  reports;  budgeting  and  operation  and  fund  ac- 
counts. 

519.  TAX  ACCOUNTING.  Prereq:  Accounting  515. 

Continuation  of  Accounting  515  with  emphasis  upon  partnership  and  corpora- 
tion income  tax  laws,  social  security  taxes,  and  estate  and  trust  taxes. 

521.  (MANAGEMENT).    INTRODUCTION     TO     PROGRAMMING     SYS- 
TEMS. Prereq:  Accounting  316  or  equivalent. 

To  develop  an  understanding  of  and  an  appreciation  for  the  tools  of  data 
processing — their  operation  and  application. 

522.  CURRENT  ACCOUNTING  THEORY  AND  RESEARCH.  Prereq:  Account- 
ing 514. 

A  study  of  current  accounting  problems  with  special  emphasis  on  the  pub- 
lications and  pronouncement  of  professional  organizations.  Students  will  ex- 
plore specific  controversial  topics  examine  the  current  literature  and  write  re- 
search papers. 

550.  (MANAGEMENT).    SYSTEMS  ANALYSIS  AND  DESIGN.  See  Manage- 
ment 550. 

551.  (MANAGEMENT).    MANAGING     BUSINESS     DATA     PROCESSING 
SYSTEMS.  See  Management  551. 

556.    ACCOUNTING  PROBLEMS.  Prereq:  Accounting  354. 

Application  of  accounting  theory  to  specialized  problems  of  industry,  such  as 
consignments,  insurance,  receivership,  estates  and  consolidations. 

572.    AUDITING  PRINCIPLES.  Prereq:  Accounting  354. 

Objectives,  standards,  and  procedures  involved  in  examining  and  reporting  on 
financial  statements  of  business  organizations  by  independent  auditors. 
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573.    AUDITING  PROBLEMS.  Prereq:  Accounting  572. 

Application  of  auditing  theories  and  principles  to  audit  problems  with  emphasis 
upon  preparation  of  audit  working  papers  and  reports. 

576.    BUSINESS  LAW,  second  course. 

The  second  course  of  business  law  covers  business  organizations,  insurance, 
property,  wills,  negotiable  instruments  and  bankruptcy.  No  attempt  is  made  to 
cover  all  the  law  under  these  topics,  but  to  use  them  for  the  basis  of  discussion 
of  broad  legal  problems  dealing  with  business. 

579.  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  CONTROLLER.  Prereq:  Accounting  514;  or  Ac- 
counting 355  and  consent  of  instructor.  (Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in 
Accounting  516.) 

Principles  and  functions  of  the  controller  and  his  office;  forecasting;  budget 
preparation;  variances  and  allocation  of  responsibility;  application  of  principles 
of  management  psychology  to  remedying  weaknesses. 


Banking  and  Finance  (FIN) 

Head:  Dince.  Staff:  Black,  Bonin,  Clement,  Drewry,  Escarraz,  Fair,  Greene, 
Hanna,  Harvey,  Holbrook.  Kahl,  Masten,  Moses,  Selby,  Stansell,  Sussman,  Timberlake, 
and  Verbrugge. 

326.    (Economics).  MONEY  AND  BANKING.  Prereq:   Economics  114  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

Money  in  the  economic  organization;  monetary  theory;  methods  of  stabilizing 
the  price  level;  theories  of  bank  deposits;  discount  policy  and  the  interest  rate 
of  central  banks  regulation  of  credit. 

H336.     (326)     (Economics).    MONEY  AND  BANKING.   (Honors).  Not  open  to 
students  with  credit  in  Finance  326. 

Money  in  the  economic  organization;  monetary  theory;  methods  of  stabilizing 
the  price  level;  theories  of  bank  deposits:  discount  policy  and  the  interest  rate 
of  central  banks  regulation  of  credit. 

330.    BUSINESS  FINANCE.  Prereq:  Accounting  109. 

Financial  promotion  and  organization  of  the  business  firm;  problems  of  financial 
administration. 

H337.    (330).    BUSINESS   FINANCE.    (Honors).    Prereq:    Accounting    109.    Not 
open  to  students  with  credit  in  Finance  330. 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  analytical  tools  of 
finance.  The  honors  course  emphasizes  analysis  as  opposed  to  description. 

340.     (Business) .    BUSINESS  PRACTICE.  See  Business  340. 

430.  CORPORATE  FINANCIAL  POLICY.  Prereq :  Finance  330. 
Analysis  of  financial  problems  and  policies  of  corporations. 

431.  INVESTMENTS.  Prereq:  Finance  326. 

Elements  of  investments;  examination  and  testing  of  specific  investment  securities. 
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432.  INVESTMENT  MANAGEMENT.  Prereq:  Finance  330  and  Finance  326. 
Permission  of  the  instructor. 

Considers  alternative  basic  approaches  to  management  of  common  stock  and 
fixed-income  security  portfolios. 

434.  (Economics).    PUBLIC  FINANCE. 

A  general  consideration  of  American  public  expenditures,  revenues,  and  fiscal 
administration. 

435.  (Economics).    STATE  AND  LOCAL  PUBLIC  FINANCE. 

Revenues,  expenditures,  and  fiscal  administration  of  Georgia  and  its  political 
subdivisions;  fiscal  comparisons  of  Georgia  with  other  states;  and  an  analysis 
of  intergovernmental  tax  relationships. 

439.  FINANCIAL  PLANNING  AND  CONTROL.  Prereq:  Finance  430,  or  equi- 
valent, or  permission  of  instructor. 

A  survey  of  theory  and  procedures  involved  in  the  development  and  operation 
of  financial  plans  and  financial  control  to  aid  in  the  administration  of  com- 
mercial and  industrial  enterprises. 

450.  (Economics) .    MONETARY  POLICY.  Prereq :  Finance  326. 

Monetary  theory  and  how  it  affects  monetary  policy;  objectives;  techniques, 
and  problems  involved;  Treasury  fiscal  and  debt  management  policies  as  they 
affect  and  are  affected  by  Federal  Reserve  policy. 

451.  COMMERCIAL  BANKING.  Prereq:  Finance  326. 

The  theory  of  commercial  banking;  and  the  concept  of  bank  asset  management; 
the  relationship  of  asset  management  to  liquidity;  commercial  banking  and  the 
nation's  credit  structure. 

452.  THE  AMERICAN  FINANCIAL  SYSTEM.  Prereq:  Finance  326. 

The  function,  role,  and  management  of  the  major  types  of  financial  institu- 
tions in  the  United  States.  Emphasis  is  on  the  flow  of  funds  through  the 
specialized  financial  market  sectors. 

469.  (Economics).  NATIONAL  INCOME  ACCOUNTING  AND  MEASURE- 
MENT. Prereq:  Finance  326. 

481.  (Economics).  INTERNATIONAL  FINANCE:  THEORY  AND  POLICY. 
See  Economics  481. 

488.    SECURITY  ANALYSIS.  Prereq:  Finance  330  or  permission  of  instructor. 

The  tools  of  security  analysis  are  developed  and  applied  to  improve  critical 
judgment  in  the  appraisal  and  selection  of  securities. 

510.    (Real  Estate).    REAL  ESTATE  FINANCE.  See  Real  Estate  510. 

512.    (Real  Estate) .  BUSINESS  REAL  ESTATE  ANALYSIS.  See  Real  Estate  512. 

Business  Administration  (BBA) 

These  courses  are  normally  service  offerings  and  may  be  taken  by  students  irrespec- 
tive of  their  major  area  of  study. 

101.  ORIENTATION    TO    BUSINESS.    2    hours.    (One   period   a   week   for   two 

102.  quarters.) 

Development  of  the  attitudes  and  skills  necessary  for  success  in  college;  study 
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of  the  separate  specialized  areas  and  their  educational  and  personal  require- 
ments.  Required  of  all   freshmen  in   the  College  of  Business  Administration. 

109.    BUSINESS  AND  PROFESSIONAL  SPEECH. 

Speech  as  a  practical,  manageable  tool;  improvement  of  individual  proficiency 
in  oral  communication;  speech  practice  in  situations  similar  to  those  encoun- 
tered, regularly  in  business  and  industry. 

340.    BUSINESS  PRACTICE.  Maximum  credit   15  elective  hours.  Prereq:   Three 
years  of  college  work  leading  to  a  B.B.A.  degree. 

A  few  superior  students  are  permitted  in  their  senior  year  to  enter  business 
establishments  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  practical  experience.  The  period 
of  absence  is  limited  to  one  quarter. 


Economics  (ECN) 


Head:  Wood.  Staff:  Alban,  Allsbrook,  Beadles,  Beebe,  Cohen,  Danielsen,  Delorme, 
Godfrey,  Green,  Grimes,  Haas,  Holshouser,  Jones,  Keeling,  McDonald,  Miller,  Mor- 
rison, Niemi,  Padgett,  Roberts,  Rubin,  Rushing,  Seagler,  Segrest,  Sellers,  Smith,  Stew- 
art, Thompson,  Xander. 

Economics  112,  113  and  1 14  are  prerequisites  for  all  other  economic  courses. 

112.  PRINCIPLES  OF  ECONOMICS  I.  3  hours. 

Introduction  to  the  price  and  market  system  with  applications  of  microeconomic 
theory  to  current  economic  problems. 

113.  PRINCIPLES  OF  ECONOMICS  II.  3  hours. 
Continuation  of  Economics  112. 

114.  PRINCIPLES  OF  ECONOMICS  III.  3  hours. 

Income,  employment,  and  other  macroeconomic  theory  with  application  to  cur- 
rent economic  problems. 

HI  15.  (112)  PRINCIPLES  OF  ECONOMICS  I.  (Honors).  3  hours.  (Not  open 
to  students  with  credit  for  Economics  112).  Introduction  to  the  price  and  market 
system  with  applications  of  microeconomic  theory  to  current  economic  problems. 

HI  16.  (113)  PRINCIPLES  OF  ECONOMICS  II.  (Honors).  3  hours.  (Not  open 
to  students  with  credit  for  Economics  113).  Continuation  of  Economics  HI  15. 

HI  17.  (114)  PRINCIPLES  OF  ECONOMICS  III.  (Honors).  3  hours.  (Not  open 
to  students  with  credit  for  Economics  114).  Income,  employment,  and  other 
macroeconomic  theory  with  applications  to  current  economic  problems. 

133.  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
American   economic   development   from   the   colonial   period    to   the   present; 
economic   factors   involved   in   industrial   growth   and   the   resulting  economic 
problems. 

134.  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  OF  EUROPE. 

Development  of  the  economic  aspects  of  civilization  in  medieval  and  modern 
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times;  evolution  of  economic  institutions:  historical  background  of  present 
economic  problems. 

H143.    (133).    ECONOMIC   DEVELOPMENT   OF   THE   UNITED    STATES. 

(Honors) .  (Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  Economics  133) . 
American    economic    development    from    the    colonial    period    to    the    present; 
economic   factors   involved    in    industrial   growth    and    the    resulting   economic 
problems. 

312.  ELEMENTARY  ECONOMIC  STATISTICS.  (Must  be  taken  in  Junior  year) 
Introduction  to  the  collection,  presentation,  and  analysis  of  quantitiative  econo- 
mic data;  analysis  of  central  tendency,  dispersion,  statistical  inference,  index 
numbers,  time  series  and  correlation.  This  course  should  be  taken  prior  to  any 
400  level  course. 

H322.   (312).    ELEMENTARY  ECONOMIC  STATISTICS.  (Honors).  (Not  open 

to  students  with  credit  in  Economics  312) . 

This  course  offers  an  opportunity  for  more  intensive  examination  of  the  theory 
and  application  of  statistical  measures.  Inference,  including  hypothesis  test- 
ing, is  emphasized.  Students  become  familiar  with  important  statistical  works 
and  are  introduced  to  such  concepts  as  variance  analysis,  and  multiple  and 
partial  correlation. 

326.    (Finance).    MONEY  AND  BANKING.  See  Finance  326. 

H336.    (326).     (Finance).    MONEY  AND  BANKING.  See  Finance  H336. 

386.    LABOR  ECONOMICS. 

Survey  of  labor  organizations,  wages,  hours,  unemployment,  labor  legislation, 
and  current  developments  in  labor.  Tools  of  economic  analysis  are  utilized. 

H-396.  (386).  LABOR  ECONOMICS.  (Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  Eco- 
nomics 386.) 

Survey  of  labor  organization  wages,  hours,  unemployment,  labor  legislation  and 
current  developments  in  labor. 

405.  INTERMEDIATE  MICRO-ECONOMIC  THEORY. 

Economic  theory  of  households  and  firms,  determination  of  prices  and  allocation 
of  resources. 

406.  INTERMEDIATE  MACRO-ECONOMIC  THEORY 

National  income  accounting  and  theory.  Determination  of  national  income, 
employment,  price  level,  and  growth. 

410.    ECONOMIC  GROWTH  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 

Problems  and  programs  of  economic  growth;  specific  attention  directed  to  under- 
developed areas,  national  economics,  and  regions.  International  agencies  and 
coordinated  efforts  in  economic  development  processes  will  be  appraised  within 
a  theoretical  reference. 

434.    (Finance).    PUBLIC  FINANCE.  See  Finance  434. 

436.    BUSINESS  FLUCTUATIONS.  Prereq:  Economics  326. 

Economic  and  social  significance  of  business  conditions  analysis  in  an  advanced, 
industrial,    and    urban    economy;    causes    of    fluctuations    in    economic    flow; 
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measures  for  controlling  business  fluctuations  through  integration  of  firm 
(micro)  with  income-employment  (marco)  theory;  introduction  to  business 
forecasting. 

437.    COMPARATIVE  ECONOMIC  SYSTEMS. 

Analysis  and  appraisal  of  the  theories  underlying  economic  systems;  proposed 
and  existing  schemes  with  respect  to  the  maintenance  of  full  employment; 
distribution  of  income,  and  encouragement  of  progress. 

444.  GOVERNMENT  AND  BUSINESS. 

Economic  bases  and  guidelines  for  government,  intervention;  the  policy  of 
maintaining  competition;  role  of  anti-trust  policy  in  a  private  enterprise 
economy;  character  and  limitations  of  the  law;  the  law  emerges,  1890-1911; 
anti-trust  law  and  restrictive  agreements;  the  law  and  monopoly,  the  regulation 
of  competitive  practice,  appraisal  of  anti-trust. 

445.  PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE  AND  PUBLIC  POLICY. 

The  structure  and  performance  of  American  industry;  concentration  and 
dispersion  in  the  business  structure:  the  workability  of  competition  in  the 
dispersed  industries;  local  markets  and  allegedly  inadequate  competition;  the 
workability  of  competition  in  concentrated  industries;  implications  for  public 
policy. 

450.     (Finance).    MONETARY  POLICY.  See  Finance  450. 

469.    NATIONAL   INCOME   ACCOUNTING   AND   MEASUREMENT   Prereq: 
Finance  326. 

Concepts,  statistical  sources,  and  uses  of  the  national  income  and  wealth  ac- 
counts; relationships  to  input-output  and  money  flow  analysis.  This  course 
is  cross-listed  as  Finance. 

480.  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE:  THEORY  AND  POLICY. 

Theoretical  analysis,  historical  survey  and  current  problems  of  international 
trade;  an  examination  of  international  economic  policies  and  institutions 
especially  as  they  relate  to  national  political  and  economic  objectives;  trade 
barriers  and  controls. 

481.  (Finance).    INTERNATIONAL    FINANCE:     THEORY    AND    POLICY. 
Prereq:  Finance  326. 

Balance  of  payments  analysis,  international  equilibrium  and  the  mechanism  of 
adjustment,  international  money  markets  and  monetary  standards,  capital 
movements  and  the  objectives  of  international  monetary  policy. 

489.  THE  LABOR  MOVEMENT.  Prereq:  Economics  386. 

Historical  background  of  modern  industrial  relations;  economic,  social  and 
political  forces  contributing  to  the  current  problems  in  labor  economics. 

490.  Management).    LABOR  LEGISLATIOxN.  Prereq:   Economics  386. 

An  economic  analysis  of  the  problems  and  issues  arising  out  of  the  legislative 
and  judicial  efforts  to  define  the  rights,  duties  and  responsibilities  of  labor 
organizations  and  management  in  the  field  of  industrial  relations. 

491.  (Management).    COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING.  Prereq:  Economics  386. 
The  collective  bargaining  process  with  special  reference  to  economic  implica- 
tions. 
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493.  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS  SYSTEMS.  Prcreq:  Economics  386. 

The  study  of  the  growth,  development,  and  economic  import  of  labor  move- 
ments in  selected  countries. 

494.  LABOR  MARKET  ANALYSIS.  Prereq:  Economics  312  and  386. 

A  presentation  of  current  theories,  recent  empirical  investigations,  and  his- 
torical and  current  data  source  materials  in  the  area  of  labor  supply  at  the 
local,  state,  regional,  and  national  levels.  The  course  will  focus  upon  (1) 
evaluation  of  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  labor  resource  available  to  a 
labor  market;  (2)  application  of  labor  market  data  by  firms  and  government 
agencies  and  (3)  the  role  of  the  labor  resource  in  explaning  the  South's 
regional  position  in  the  national  economic  setting. 

495.  ECONOMICS  OF  POPULATION  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES. 

Economics  and  social  results  from  population  change,  particularly  with  respect 
to  economic  opportunities,  employment,  investment,  international  trade,  and 
economic  development;  explanation  and  forecasting  of  population  trends. 

496.  MANAGERIAL  ECONOMICS. 

Problems  in  Business  and  Economics:  Application  of  economics,  theory  and  tools 
of  marginal  analysis  to  managerial  decision  making.  A  case  approach  using  an 
interdisciplinary  framework  of  theoretical  models  in  business  analysis. 

497.  ECONOMIC  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Economic  evolution  of  the  United  States  emphasizes  use  of  tools  of  quantita- 
tive and  qualitative  analysis  as  applied  to  American  economic  evolution. 

499.    QUANTITATIVE   ANALYSIS   FOR   ECONOMISTS.    Prereq:    Economics 
312. 

The  study  of  mathematics  as  a  tool  for  economic  analysis.  Topics  included 
are  (1)  application  of  elementary  algebra;  (2)  difference  equations;  and  (3) 
selected  areas  in  modern  algebra  and  differential  calculus. 

545.    CONTEMPORARY  ECONOMICS  FOR  TEACHERS  I. 

For  public  school  teachers  only.  Employment  theory.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon 
recent  development  and  varying  points  of  view  in  contemporary  economics. 
May  not  be  counted  as  part  of  an  undergraduate  degree  program  in  economics. 

547.    FINANCE  IN  THE  AMERICAN  ECONOMY.   (Off -campus- Atlanta).. For 

school  teachers  only. 

An  analysis  of  the  role  of  finance  in  supporting  the  competitive  enterprise 
system.  In  addition  to  a  description  of  the  money  process  and  techniques  of 
capital  information  in  a  free  society,  various  financial  institutions  are  analyzed 
as  to  their  effectiveness  in  the  best  interests  of  society.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
methods  of  including  economic  information  into  the  secondary  school  cur- 
riculum. 

559.     (Marketing) .    PRINCIPLES  OF  TRANSPORTATION.  See  Marketing  559. 

577.    PUBLIC  UTILITIES,  PUBLIC  REGULATION.  AND  PUBLIC  ENTER- 
PRISE. 

Economic  and  philosophic  bases  for  government  regulation  and  ownership; 
development  characteristics,  rights,  and  duties  of  regulated  industries;  problems 
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of  regulation  and  rates:  sen  ice;  securities;  activities  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment in  power,  transportation,  atomic  energy  and  other  fields. 

591.  APPLIED  ECONOMIC  STATISTICS.  Prercq:  Economics  312  or  Statistics 
301. 

The  application  of  probability  to  business  decisions,  sampling  theory  and 
significance  testing  in  economics  and  business,  elementary  analysis  of  variance, 
and  multiple  regression  and  correlation. 

Insurance  (INS) 

Head:  Laverett.  Staff:  Cobb,  Hattari,  Hodges  and  Sutton. 

381.    PRINCIPLES  OF  RISK  AND  INSURANCE. 

Introduction  to  the  basic  principles  of  life,  property  liability  and  other  areas  of 
insurance  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  purchaser.  Consideration  is  given  to  the  im- 
portance of  risk  in  personal  and  business  affairs  and  the  various  methods  of  han- 
dling risk  with  emphasis  on  insurance  arrangements.  Designed  for  non-insurance 
majors  as  well  as  a  basis  for  more  advanced  courses. 
385.    CASUALTY  INSURANCE.  Prereq:   Insurance  381. 

The  use  of  insurance  covering  losses  due  to  accidental  damage  or  injury  to 
property  or  persons;  workmen's  compensation;  health  and  accident:  automobile, 
public  liability;  burglary-;  fidelity  and  dishonesty:  personal  liability;  and  other 
types  of  losses. 

387.  LIFE  INSURANCE.  Prereq:  Insurance  381. 

The  uses  of  life  insurance,  mortality  tables,  types  of  policies,  reserves  and  policy 
values,  organization  of  life  insurance  companies,  group  and  industrial  insurance, 
legal  interpretation  of  policies,  state  supervision  of  life  insurance  companies. 

388.  PROPERTY  INSURANCE.  Prereq:  Insurance  381.  The  functions  of  property 
insurance;  standard  policies;  settlement  of  losses;  marine  and  inland  marine; 
automobile ;  title ;  credit :  other  forms  of  property  insurance. 

502.  CASUALTY  INSURANCE  PROBLEMS.  Prereq:  Insurance  381  and  385. 
Advanced  study  of  all  types  of  casualty  insurance;  automobile,  professional  liabili- 
ty, and  others. 

503.  PROPERTY  INSURANCE  PROBLEMS.  Prereq:  Insurance  381  and  388. 
Practical  application  of  property  insurance  policies  to  specific  insurance  problems; 
survey  and  insurance  counseling  for  complex  problems. 

505.  INSURANCE  PLANNING  AND  PROGRAMMING.  Prereq:  Insurance  381 
and  387. 

Development  of  the  human  life  values  to  include  needs  and  their  evaluation. 
A  study  of  available  assets,  benefits  and  tax  effects.  The  scientific  application  of 
the  above  to  create,  conserve,  and  distribute  an  individual  estate. 

506.  SOCIAL  INSURANCE.  Prereq:  Insurance  381  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Analysis  of  the  major  kinds  of  compulsory  insurance  and  their  interrelations  old 
age  and  survivors'  insurance,  unemployment  insurance,  and  compulsory  auto- 
mobile insurance;  comparison  of  social  and  private  insurance. 

507.  INSURANCE  AGENCY  MANAGEMENT.  Prereq:  Insurance  381,  385,  and 
388. 
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The  economic  functions  performed  by  the  general  agency  and  its  position  in  the 
insurance  distribution  system.  Emphasis  is  given  to  the  management  aspects  of 
agency  operations  from  the  sales,  administrative  and  financial  viewpoint. 

511.    EMPLOYEE  BENEFITS.  Prereq:  Insurance  381. 

A  study  of  employee  and/or  employer  oriented  fringe  benefit  plans  to  include 
group  or  individual  programs  for  life,  health,  pension,  profit-sharing,  disability 
income,  and  special  situations. 

513.    BUSINESS  RISK  MANAGEMENT.  Prereq:   15  hours  of  insurance  or  permis- 
sion of  the  instructor. 

An  analysis  of  the  risks  faced  by  the  business  enterprise  and  the  study  of  the 
various  methods  of  handling  these  risks  including  loss  prevention,  risk  retention, 
self-insurance  and  corporate  insurance  programs. 


Management  (MAN) 


Head:  Smith.  Staff:  Balyeat,  Cotlar,  Gurran,  Fasick,  Finn,  Gates,  Green,  Green- 
wood, Hong,  Johnson,  Judd,  Miley,  Rousch,  Sanborn,  Schilagi,  Scott,  Siemens,  Tate, 
Teare,  Thrasher,  Voynich,  Wells  and  Zeigler. 

215.    (Accounting).    AUTOMATIC  DATA  PROCESSING.  See  Accounting  215. 

316.    (Accounting).    INTRODUCTION  TO  BUSINESS  DATA  PROCESSING 
SYSTEMS.  See  Accounting  316. 

340.     (Business  Administration) .    BUSINESS  PRACTICE.  See  Business  Administra- 
tion 340. 

351.  PRINCIPLES  OF  MANAGEMENT. 

Fundamentals  of  staff  and  operative  management;  management  principles  and 
techniques;  application  of  techniques  to  specific  fields. 

352.  INDUSTRIAL  OPERATIONS.  Prereq:  Management  351. 

The  general  organization  and  management  of  an  industrial  plant.  Process 
analysis,  plant  location,  plant  layout,  purchasing,  materials  handling,  quality 
control,  maintenance  and  production  control  systems. 

H362.    (351).    PRINCIPLES    OF    ORGANIZATION    AND    MANAGEMENT. 

(Honors).  (Not  open  to  students  with  credit  for  Management  351.) 
Fundamentals  of  staff  and  operative  management;  major  emphasis  is  given  to 
an  analysis  of  the  process  of  management  as  it  involves  concepts,  behavior  and 
practices;  techniques  underlying  the  basic  management  functions  of  organiz- 
ing, planning,  directing  and  controlling  are  developed  and  applied,  through 
case  analysis. 

490.  (Economics) .    LABOR  LEGISLATION.  See  Economics  490. 

491.  (Economics).    COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING.  See  Economics  491. 
496.    (Economics) .  MANAGERIAL  ECONOMICS.  See  Economics  496. 

Problems  in  Business  and  Economics:  Application  of  economic  theory  and  tools 
of  marginal  analysis  to  managerial  decision-making.  A  case  approach  using  an 
interdisciplinary  fromework  of  theoretical  models  in  business  analysis. 
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521.    (Accounting).    INTRODUCTION  TO  PROGRAMMING  SYSTEMS.  See 

Accounting  521. 

540.  BUSINESS  AND  SOCIETY. 

Examination  of  the  determinants  and  content  of  the  socio-political  environ- 
ment within  which  business  enterprise  operates.  A  special  emphasis  will  be 
given  to  comparative  materials — i.e.,  culture — institutions  interaction  outside 
the  United  States. 

541.  MANAGEMENT  SCIENCE.  Prereq:  Permission  of  instructor. 

This  course  is  designed  as  a  first  introduction  on  a  semirigorous  basis  to  the 
possibilities  and  techniques  for  solving  management  problems  having  quanti- 
fied or  quantifiable  parameters. 

550.  (Accounting).    SYSTEM   ANALYSIS   AND   DESIGN.   Prereq:    Accounting 
316,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Introduction  to  general  systems  theory,  its  historical  development  and  applica- 
tion. Methods  of  system  analysis  including  operations  analysis,  configuration 
studies,  feasibility  studies,  and  trade-off  analysis.  Phases  in  development  of 
large-scale  man-machine  systems. 

551.  (Accounting).    MANAGING  BUSINESS  DATA  PROCESSING  SYSTEMS. 
Prereq:  Management  541,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Information  processing  in  business  (generation  of  information,  processing  and 
use)  ;  information  economics;  information  management;  management  systems; 
systems  design;  environment  of  management  systems. 

552.  INTERNATIONAL   BUSINESS    POLICY:    PRINCIPLES    AND    CASES. 
Prereq :  Senior  standing  and  consent  of  instructor. 

The  history  and  present  conduct  of  international  business  operations;  systematic 
discussion  of  the  economic,  political,  legal,  and  cultural  dimensions  of  enter- 
prise abroad,  and  special  problems  confronting  management  decision-making 
in  such  enterprises. 

553.  PRODUCTION  PLANNING  AND  QUALITY  CONTROL.  Prereq:   Man- 
agement 352. 

Forecasting,  planning,  and  controlling  production  flow;  techniques  for  plan- 
ning and  controlling  quality  of  produced  and  purchased  items;  quantitative 
methods  especially  applicable  to  scheduling  and  control. 

554.  SMALL  BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT.  Prereq:   Senior  standing  and  consent 
of  instructor. 

The  place  of  the  small  business  enterprise  on  the  national  economic  scene,  the 
method  of  establishing  such  a  venture,  the  operation  of  the  going  small  busi- 
ness, and  problems  confronting  the  entrepreneur  in  the  small  enterprise. 

555.  OPERATIONS      RESEARCH:      CONCEPTS      AND      APPLICATIONS. 

Prereq:  Mathematics  235  and  Economics  312,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
An  introduction  to  the  use  of  operations  research  techniques  in  solving  business 
problems  and  in  improving  decision-making.   Emphasis  on  concepts,  applica- 
tions, and  the  role  of  the  computer. 

575.    MANAGEMENT  OF  BUSINESS  RESEARCH  PROGRAMS.  Prereq:  Senior 
standing. 
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Organization  and  financial  management  of  business  research  programs  as 
enterprises;  by  size,  by  function  and  by  relative  position  in  the  field. 

582.  (Psychology).    PERSONNEL   MEASUREMENT.    Prereq:    Economics   312   or 
Psychology  200. 

A  study  of  quantitative  methods  and  research  models  applicable  to  the  measure- 
ment of  personnel  and  their  work  behavior  in  organizations.  Emphasis  will  be  on 
the  use  of  research  methods  and  results  to  cope  with  personnel  problems  in 
organizations. 

583.  ADVANCED  PERSONNEL  MEASUREMENT.  Prereq:  Management  582. 
The  application  of  advanced   statistical  procedures  and  experimental   design 
to  the  study  of  individual  and  group  behavior.  The  context  of  the  business 
organization  will  be  emphasized. 

585.  PERSONNEL  ADMINISTRATION.  Prereq:  Psychology  101  and  Economics 
386. 

The  principles  and  practices  in  the  field  of  the  administration  of  human  rela- 
tions in  industry.  Emphasis  is  given  to  scientific  techniques  and  devices  in  the 
development  of  a  well-rounded  personnel  program. 

586.  (Psychology) .  WAGE  AND  SALARY  ADMINISTRATION. 

Prereq:  Management  585  or  Psychology  414. 

A  study  of  job  evaluation  and  other  procedures  that  lead  to  the  development  of 
a  sound  wage  and  salary  structure:  problems  of  administration,  executive  com- 
pensation, and  financial  incentives. 

587.  WORK  AND  EFFICIENCY.  Prereq:   Economics  312. 

A  study  of  conceptualization,  design  and  implementation  of  efficient  work  sys- 
tems: relates  purposes  and  resources  to  processes,  emphasizing  design  of  systems 
which  incorporate  measurement  and  control  techniques. 

588.  (Psychology).    PERSONNEL    SELECTION    AND    PLACEMENT.    Prereq: 
Management  582,  or  permission  of  instructor. 

A  study  of  methods  applicable  to  the  development  of  valid  standards  of  per 
sonnel  selection  and  placement  with  the  use  of  psychological  tests,  the  personal 
interview,  and  other  kinds  of  personal  data. 

589.  PERSONNEL  POLICY  AND  PRACTICE.  Prereq:  Management  585. 

An  advanced  course  in  personnel  administration.  An  analysis  of  current  prac- 
tices and  developments  involving  the  formulation,  implementation,  and  com- 
munication of  personnel  policies  and  practices  in  the  business  organization. 

592.    PERSONNEL  REGULATIONS  AND  PROCEDURES.  Prereq:   Management 
585. 

A  study  of  laws,  regulations  and  public  policies  that  bear  on  the  process  of  per- 
sonnel administration:  equal  employment  legislation  and  policies,  reporting  re- 
quirements and  administrative  problems  related  to  benefit  plan  programs,  un- 
employment compensation,  workmen's  compensation,  etc.,  selected  aspects  of 
labor  legislation,  the  development  and  maintenance  of  efficient  administrative 
procedures  in  personnel  record  keeping. 

594.    MANPOWER  PLANNING  AND  UTILIZATION.  Prereq:  Management  585. 
A  study  of  the  process  of  manpower  planning  and  utilization  in  organizations: 
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manpower  forecasting,  recruiting,  employee  training,  development  and  use  of 
skills  inventories,  and  related  governmental  programs  and  activities. 

595.  ADMINISTRATIVE  PRACTICES. 

Individual  and  group  behavior  in  organizations;  nature  and  crucial  importance 
of  communications,  employee  motivations  and  group  dynamics;  development 
of  greater  effectiveness  in  the  business  organization. 

596.  ORGANIZATIONAL  COMMUNICATION.   Prereq:    Senior  standing. 
Analysis  of  human   communication   patterns  in   organizations.   Special   atten- 
tion  to  communication  policies,   procedures,  and  practices  in   administration. 
Examination  of  functions,  philosophies,  methods,  and  characteristics  of  manage- 
ment communication. 

597.  ORGANIZATION  THEORY.  Prereq:  Core  curriculum. 

Analytical  study  of  theories  of  organization  and  the  factors  affecting  the  function- 
ing of  organizations  in  different  situations.  Focus  will  be  on  the  implications  of 
theories  and  research  findings  in  the  design  and  management  of  organizations. 

598.  RESEARCH  IN  ADMINISTRATION.  Prereq:  Senior  standing  and  consent 
of  instructor. 

A  study  of  research  methodology  with  major  emphasis  on  the  function  and  de- 
sign of  administrative  research,  techniques  of  data-gathering  and  data  analysis 
as  well  as  reporting  and  utilization  of  findings. 

599.  BUSINESS  POLICY.  Prereq:  Core  curriculum. 

Capstone  course  utilizing  all  of  the  major  fields  in  business  administration  to 
allow  the  senior  student  to  apply  these  skills  in  situations  dealing  with  the  firm 
as  a  whole. 


Marketing  (MKT) 


Head:  Barksdale.  Staff:  Aldridge,  Carter,  Cover,  Dunn,  Fleming,  George,  Gross,  Har- 
ris, Long,  Mull,  Rowland,  Rucker,  Schoenfeldt,  Still,  Thompson,  Tritt,  Troelston. 

360.    PRINCIPLES  OF  MARKETING. 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  estimation  of  demand,  consumer  buying  be- 
havior, adaptation  of  products  to  markets,  selection  of  channels  of  distribution, 
sales  management,  advertising,  pricing,  measurement  of  marketing  efficiency, 
and  procedures  for  planning  and  controlling  marketing  operations.  The  economic, 
social,  and  political  forces  that  constantly  change  the  market  environment  are 
stressed. 

340.    (Business  Administration).  BUSINESS  PRACTICE.  See  Business  Administra- 
tion 340. 

H369.     (360).  PRINCIPLES  OF  MARKETING.   (Honors).  (Not  open  to  students 
with  credit  for  Marketing  360.) 

Examines  marketing  methods,  concepts,  and  practices.  Problems  arc  used  to 
investigate  decision-making  processes  and  illustrate  the  administration  and 
management  of  marketing  operations. 

463.    (GEOGRAPHY).  GEOGRAPHY  OF  TRANSPORTATION.  See  Geography 
463. 
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465.    MARKETING  RESEARCH  AND  ANALYSIS.  Prereq:  Marketing  360. 

Study  of  the  role  of  research  in  marketing  decision-making;  the  research  process; 
scientific  method;  analysis  and  interpretation  of  research  findings. 

487.    COMMODITY  MARKETS.  Prereq:  Marketing  360. 

Development,  organization,  and  importance  of  commodity  markets;  governmen- 
tal and  international  regulations  and  controls;  organizations  and  functions  of 
commodity  exchanges. 

558.  INTERNATIONAL  MARKETING.  Prereq:   Marketing  360. 

A  study  of  the  significance  of  international  markets  to  American  firms.  Em- 
phasis is  placed  on  marketing  techniques  and  methods  of  expanding  participa- 
tion in  foreign  markets. 

559.  PRINCIPLES  OF  TRANSPORTATION.  Prereq:  Marketing  360. 

A  survey  of  rail,  motor,  water,  air,  and  pipeline  transport.  The  different  forms  of 
transportation  are  analyzed  in  terms  of  services  rendered,  costs,  labor  relations, 
prices,  and  issues  in  national  transport  policy. 

560.  PRINCIPLES  OF  RETAILING.  Prereq:  Marketing  360. 

The  basic  concepts  and  analytical  tools  of  retailing;  types  of  organizational 
structure;  store  location;  personnel;  merchandising;  promotion:  accounting  and 
statistical  control. 

561.  BEHAVIORAL  THEORY  AND  MARKETING.  Prereq:  Marketing  360. 
This  course  deals  with  the  motives,  attitudes,  and  expectations  of  consumers  and 
businessmen    that   contribute    to   an    understanding   of   the    marketing   process. 

563.  ADVERTISING  AND  DISPLAY.  Prereq:  Marketing  360. 

The  management  of  advvertising  activities  in  the  bbusiness  organization :  adver- 
tising agency  operation;  media  evaluation  and  selection:  creative  strategy;  and 
campaign  planning. 

564.  SALES  MANAGEMENT.  Prereq:  Marketing  360. 

A  study  of  sales  force  mamnagement.  Topics  covered  include:  selecting,  training, 
compensating,  motivating,  and  evaluating  salesmen- 

565.  RETAIL  ADMINISTRATION  AND  POLICY.  Prereq:  Marketing  560. 
The  analysis  and  solution  of  retail  problems:  integration  of  retailing  functions; 
development  of  policies  for  managing  these  functions. 

566.  ECONOMICS  OF  MARKETING.  Prereq:  Marketing  360. 

Economics  of  the  consumer  market :  the  process  of  consumption  and  responsibili- 
ties of  the  consumer;  desirable  controls  of  consumption. 

567.  MARKETING  PROMOTION.  Prereq:   Marketing  360. 

An  examination  of  fthe  nature  and  scope  of  promotion,  the  motivational  aids 
and  barriers  to  promotional  effort,  thhe  effectiveness  of  alternatiwe  promotional 
activities,  and  the  ethical  and  moral  implications  of  promotion. 

568.  MOTOR  TRANSPORTATION.  Prereq :   Marketing  559. 

Management  problems  of  motor  carrier  enterprise.  Their  organization,  opera- 
tions, traffic  and  sales,  financing,  and  public  policy  issues. 

569.  LOGISTICS  OF  PHYSICAL  DISTRIBUTION   (formerly  Industrial  Traffic 
Management).  Prereq:   Marketing  559. 
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Functions  relating  to  the  buying  and  selling  of  transport  service:  pricing;  legal 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  buyer  and  seller:  coordination  with  other  functions 
of  the  business  organization  to  reduce  total  distribution  costs.. 

570.  WHOLESALING.  Prereq:  Marketing  360. 

Types  and  classes  of  wholesale  institutions  are  examined-  Emphasis  is  given  to 
organization  and  management  of  fthe  wholesaling  functions. 

571.  MARKETING  MANAGEMENT.  Prereq:  Marketing  360  and  two  other 
marketing  cours 

This  course  considers  the  integration  and  coordination  of  product  devevlopment, 
promotional  strategy,  jhysical  distribution,  and  pricing  in  planning  and  con- 
trolling marketing  operations.  Stress  is  placed  upon  the  managerial  aspects  of 
marketing  and  the  analysis  of  distribution  problems. 

578.    PURCHASING.  Prereq:   Marketing  360. 

Principles  and  practices  used  by  manufacturers  and  other  types  of  business  con- 
cerns in  the  purchasing  of  equipment,  raw  materials,  parts,  and  supplies. 

580.    TRANSPORTATION  REGULATORY  POLICY.  Prereq:  Marketing  559. 

The  place  of  transport  in  our  system  so  far  as  it  is  determined  by  economic, 
business,  governmental,  and  social  requirements.  A  study  of  the  development  of 
regulation  of  transport  with  particular  interest  in  the  social  aspects* 

Real  Estate  (RE) 

Head:  Shenkel.  Staff:  Fleeman,  Floyd.  Wells. 

390.  REAL  ESTATE  PRINCIPLES. 

An  introductory  study  of  real  estate  business;  basic  principles  of  real  property 
ownership,  utilization,  and  transfer;  mortgage  financing;  brokerage;  manage- 
ment: valuation;  subdividing;  legislation.  Prereq:  for  all  other  real  estate 
courses. 

391.  REAL  STATE  BROKERAGE.  Prereq:  Real  Estate  390  or  consent  of  instructor. 
An  intensive  study  of  real  estate  principles  and  practices,  including  construc- 
tion, arithmetic,  closing  statements,  Georgia  license  law,  sales  contracts,  and 
terminology,  with  emphasis  on  preparation  for  the  Georgia  real  estate  license 
exam;  operations  of  a  real  estate  office,  especially  selling  and  ethics. 

392.  REAL  ESTATE  MANAGEMENT.  Prereq:  Real  Estate  390  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

Principles  and  practices  of  professional  management  of  commercial,  industrial, 
and  residential  buildings;  creating  a  management  plan,  merchandising  space; 
tenant  selection  and  relations;  setting  rentals;  maintenance  records.  Back- 
ground for  further  work  toward  C.P.M.  designation. 

508.  PRINCIPLES  OF  VALUATION.  Prereq:  Real  Estate  390.  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

Analysis  of  the  economic,  social,  and  governmental  forces  influencing  value. 
Valuation  principles  and  theory. 

509.  INCOME  PROPERTY  VALUATION.  Prereq:  Real  Estate  390  and  508  or 
consent  of  instructor. 
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Art  and  process  of  real  estate  valuation.  Problems,  case  studies,  and  field  work 
applying  cost,  market,  and  income  approaches  to  specific  types  of  properties. 

510.     (Finance).  REAL  ESTATE  FINANCE.  Prereq:  Real  Estate  390,  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

A  study  of  the  instruments,  techniques,  and  institutions  of  real  estate  finance; 
sources  of  funds;  mortgage  risk  analysis;  emphasis  on  typical  policies  and 
procedures  used  in  financing  of  residential,  industrial,  and  commercial  proper- 
ties, including  commercial  leasing. 

512.    URBAN  AND  REGIONAL  DEVELOPMENT.  Prereq:    Real  Estate  390,  or 

consent  of  instructor. 

Analysis  of  principles,  practices,  and  case  studies  concerned  with  the  economic, 

financial,  managerial,  and  marketing  aspects  of  commercial  and  industrial  real 

estate  planning  and  land  utilization. 
590.    PROBLEMS  IN  REAL  ESTATE.   Prereq:    10  hours  of  real  estate  courses, 

including  Real  Estate  390. 

Individual  study  of  the  economics  of  urban  land  use  in  metropolitan  areas; 

city  planning;   farm   and   rural   land   economics;   brokerage,   and   appraising; 

industrial  real  estate  practice  and  industrial  property  development.  Assigned 

study  projects  and  field  trips. 

College  of  Education 

COMMON  COURSE  OFFERINGS 

The  following  courses  are  offered  in  various  programs  and  departments  of  the  College 
of  Education,  with  change  in  content  and  emphasis  appropriate  to  the  program.  These 
courses  are  merely  listed  by  title  under  the  department. 

333,  BASIC  CURRICULUM.  Prereq:    Admission  to  teacher  education   EFN   103 

334,  or  303  and  EPY  304  or  equivalent. 

or    Determining  curriculum  content  and  planning  instructional  programs.  Observa- 

335.  tion  in  selected  schools. 

336.  TEACHING  PROCEDURES:   Prereq:   Admission  to  teacher  education;  EFN 
303,  EPY  304,  but  may  be  scheduled  concurrently  with  335. 

Study  and  evaluation  of  teaching  materials  and  techniques  by  teaching  field. 
Directed  observation  and  planning. 

345a,  b,c.    SCHOOL     PRACTICUM.     1-3    hours.     Prereq:     Sophomore     standing 
and  enrollment  in  a  teacher  training  program. 

Supervised,  two-week  period  of  observation-participation  at  the  beginning  of 
the  school  year  in  a  public  school  in  or  near  the  student's  residence. 

346,  STUDENT   TEACHING.    15    hours.    Prereq:    Curriculum   and   methods   and 

347,  minimum  grade  of  C  in  required  education  and  teaching  field  courses.  Prospec- 

348,  tive  teachers  are  placed  in  selected  schools  for  an  entire  quarter,  during  which 
they  are  supervised  in  actual  teaching  in  their  chosen  field. 
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400.  SPECIAL  PROBLEM.  1-5  hours.  Prereq:  Departmental  enrollment.  Specialized 
training  appropriate  to  the  needs  of  the  individual,  involving  intensive  library 
investigation  or  the  collection  and  analysis  of  data  pertinent  to  a  given  problem. 

505.    PROBLEMS  OF  TEACHING 

Instructional  procedures  and  evaluation  of  teaching  in  terms  of  pupil  growth. 

Administration  (EAS) 

Chairman:    Doyne  M.  Smith 
400.    PROBLEM  IN  ADMINISTRATION 

Adult  Education  (EAD) 

Head:   Ulmer. 

400.    PROBLEM  IN  ADULT  EDUCATION.  5-20  hours. 

Independent  or  group  study  of  specific  problem  areas  in  adult  education,  i.e. 
history  and  national  structure;  adult  learning;  program  development;  organiza- 
tion and  management;  teaching  the  disadvantaged  adult. 

505.    METHODS  IN  ADULT  EDUCATION.  5  hours. 

Study  of  methods  and  techniques  used  in  adult  education. 

Agricultural  Education  (EAG) 

Head:  O'Kelley. 

(For  graduate  offerings  in  Agricultural  Education, 
see  the  listings  under  ''Vocational  Education".) 

335.  CURRICULUM  PLANNING  IN  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 

336.  TEACHING  PROCEDURES  IN  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 
346,  STUDENT  TEACHING  IN  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 

347, 

348. 

349.    SEMINAR  IN  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 

Prereq:   EAG  346,  347.  348. 

Problems  emerging  from  experiences  in  student  teaching. 

400.    PROBLEM  IN  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 

505.    PROBLEMS  OF  TEACHING  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE. 

Art  Education  (EAR) 

Head:  Wachowiak. 

(For  other  courses  in  Art  Education,  See  Art  Education, 
Art  Department,  College  of  Arts  and   Sciences) 
335.    BASIC  CURRICULUM  IN  ART  EDUCATION. 
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336.    TEACHING  PROCEDURES  IN  ART  EDUCATION. 

345.  SEPTEMBER  SCHOOL  PRACTICUM  IN  ART  EDUCATION. 

346,  STUDENT  TEACHING  IN  ART  EDUCATION. 

347, 
348. 

400.    PROBLEM  IN  ART  EDUCATION. 

Audiovisual  Education  (EAV) 

Head:  Skelton. 

400.    PROBLEM  IN  AUDIOVISUAL  EDUCATION. 

500.  (Library  Education)    UTILIZATION  OF   AUDIOVISUAL   MATERIALS. 

Criteria  for  selection  and  principles  of  utilization  of  audiovisual  teaching  media. 
Laboratory  experiences  to  develop  familiarity  with  materials  and  the  ability 
to  use  various  types  of  audiovisual  equipment. 

501.  PREPARATION  OF   INEXPENSIVE   AUDIOVISUAL   MATERIALS. 

Laboratory  course  in  the  preparation  of  display  and  exhibit  materials,  and 
overhead  and  slide  projectuals. 

502.  (Journalism)     EDUCATIONAL    TELEVISION    PRODUCTION. 

Television  teaching  techniques.  Preparation  of  an  educational  television  lesson 
series.  Observations  of  studio  operations.  Relationship  of  television  production 
problems  to  the  use  of  television  as  a  teaching  medium. 

503.  (Journalism)     ADVANCED    EDUCATIONAL    TELEVISION    PRODUC- 

TION. 

Studio  practice  and  operation.  Production  of  educational  television  lessons  fol- 
lowed by  critical  analysis  during  playback  of  video  tape. 


Business  Education  (EBE) 


Head:   Calhoun. 

200.    BUSINESS  COMMUNICATION. 

Principles  and  practice  in  the  writing  of  business  letters  and  reports;  collecting, 
organizing,  and  interpreting  data. 

300.  SHORTHAND. 

Gregg  Shorthand:   theory,  development  of  skill  and  reading  and  writing,  dicta- 
tion, and  transcription. 

301.  SHORTHAND. 
Continuation  of  EBE  300. 

302.  SHORTHAND. 
Continuation  of  EBE  301. 

303.  TYPEWRITING. 

Introductory  typewriting  for  personal  or  vocational  use. 

304.  TYPEWRITING. 

Intermediate  typewriting. 
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305.  TYPEWRITING. 
Advanced  typewriting. 

306.  TRANSCRIPTION. 

Advanced  dictation  and  transcription. 

310.  BUSINESS  OFFICE  PROCEDURES. 

Secretarial  traits  and  duties;  filing:  operation  of  dictating,  duplicating,  and 
other  office  machines. 

311.  BUSINESS  MACHINES. 

Practicum  in  the  use  of  office  machines:  desk  calculators,  adding  machines, 
duplicating  machines,  electric  typewriters,  dictating  and  transcribing  machines. 

335.  BASIC  CURRICULUM  IN  BUSINESS  EDUCATION. 

336.  TEACHING  PROCEDURES  IN  BUSINESS  EDUCATION. 

345.  PRACTICUM  IN  BUSINESS  EDUCATION. 

346,  STUDENT  TEACHING  IN  BUSINESS  EDUCATION. 
347, 

348. 

400.    PROBLEM  IN  BUSINESS  EDUCATION. 

501.  THEORY  AND  PRINCIPLES  IN  SHORTHAND  AND  TYPEWRITING 
FOR  TEACHERS. 

3  hours.  Prereq:  EBE  302,  305,  EBE  336  or  equivalent.  Teaching  theory, 
psychological    principles    of   skill    building,    and    evaluation. 

502.  PRINCIPLES  AND  PROBLEMS  OF  BASIC  BUSINESS  SUBJECTS  FOR 
TEACHERS. 

Development  of  units,  selection  and  organization  of  material,  student  motiva- 
tion, and  evaluation  in  the  basic  high  school  business  subjects. 

503.  ADVANCED  OFFICE  PRACTICE  AND  MACHINES  FOR  TEACHERS. 
Unit  development,  laboratory  practice,  and  evaluation  in  the  high  school  teach- 
ing of  office  practice  and  machine  use. 

504.  PRINCIPLES  AND  PROBLEMS  OF  BOOKKEEPING  AND  ACCOUNT- 
ING FOR  TEACHERS. 

Materials,  teaching  procedures,  standards,  and  evaluation  in  the  teaching  of 
the  bookkeeping  cycle. 

505.  PROBLEMS  OF  TEACHING. 

Instructional  procedures  and  evaluation  of  teaching  in  terms  of  pupil  growth. 

507.  OFFICE  MANAGEMENT. 

Scientific  office  management:  principles,  equipment,  supervision,  office  records 
and  reports,  methods  and  procedures,  filing,  selection  and  training  of  office 
personnel. 

508.  DATA  PROCESSING. 

512.  HISTORY  AND  PHILOSOPHY  OF  VOCATIONAL  BUSINESS  EDUCA- 
TION. 

576.     (Home  Economics)    FAMILY  FINANCE  EDUCATION. 

Economic  factors  related  to  sound  family  financial  planning;  using  and  account- 
ing for  money,  acquiring  financial  resources,  covering  risks,  and  planning 
estates.  Development  of  instructional  materials  for  classroom  use. 
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Counselor  Education  and  Personnel  Services  (ECP) 

Head:  Bonney. 

500.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  GUIDANCE  IN  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECOND- 
ARY SCHOOLS. 

An  introduction  to  professional  training  for  counselors  and  an  opportunity  for 
teachers  to  acquire  an  over-view  of  guidance  functions  in  the  school  program. 

501.  INDIVIDUAL  APPRAISAL. 

Techniques  for  discovering  characteristics  of  individuals.  Students  will  develop 
competencies  in  recording,  analyzing,  correlating,  and  interpretating  data  as 
they  relate  to  counseling. 

Curriculum  and  Supervision  (ECS) 

Head:  Wootton. 

333,  BASIC  CURRICULUM.  Prerequisite:    Admission  to  teacher  education  EFN 

334,  103  or  303    and  EPY  304  or  equivalent.  A  basic  course  concerned  with  the  total 

335,  curriculum  of  the  American  school,  its  development,  issues  and  improvement. 
400.    SPECIAL  PROBLEM  IN  CURRICULUM.  TEACHING  AND  SUPERVI- 
SION. 5  to  10  hours. 

Specialized  training  appropriate  to  the  needs  of  the  individual.  The  student's 
project  may  involve  intensive  libary  investigation  in  a  special  field  or  the  col- 
lection and  analysis  of  original  data  pertinent  to  a  given  problem. 

496.  PARENT  EDUCATION.  (Home  Economics)  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics 
395  or  consent  of  instructor.  Working  philosophy  for  parent  education  with 
parents.  Opportunity  for  observation  and  participation  with  parent  groups, 
parent  conferences  and  home  visitation. 

503.  THE  MIDDLE  SCHOOL.  In-depth  study  of  research  supporting  the  concept 
of  a  separate  organization  and  program  for  ages  10  to  14,  types  of  curricular 
plans,  aspects  of  teaching,  organization  and  staff  of  the  middle  school. 

505.  PROBLEMS  OF  TEACHING.  Instructional  procedures  and  evaluation  of 
teaching  in  terms  of  student  growth. 

506.  TEAM  TEACHING.  In-depth  study  of  literature  and  research  in  the  field, 
including  human  relations,  curriculum,  organizational  structure,  and  roles  of 
members  in  team  teaching  situations. 

Distributive  Education  (EDE) 

Head:  Cheshire. 

100.    INTRODUCTION  TO  DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION. 

Aims,  organization,  and  activities  of  a  Distributive  Education   program. 
200.    DISTRIBUTIVE  OCCUPATIONAL  EXPERIENCE:   BASIC. 

Over-view  of  on-the-job  experiences  in  distributive  education,  with  work  experi- 
ence in  marketing  and  distribution. 
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301.    ORGANIZATION  OF  DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION. 

The  distributive  education  program  at  the  Federal,  State,  and  loeal  level; 
duties  of  the  teacher-coordinator;  operation  of  the  adult  distributive  education 
program;  visits  to  programs  in  operation. 

335.  BASIC  CURRICULUM  IN  DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION. 

336.  TEACHING  PROCEDURES  IN  DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION. 

346,    STUDENT  TEACHING  IN  DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION. 

347, 

348. 

400.    SPECIAL  PROBLEM  IN  DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION. 

500.  DISTRIBUTIVE   OCCUPATIONAL   EXPERIENCE:    SALES. 

Directed  work-experience  in  cooperating  distributive  business:  500  hours  in 
sales  or  sales-supporting  business. 

501.  DISTRIBUTIVE  OCCUPATIONAL  EXPERIENCE:  JUNIOR  MANAGE- 
MENT. 

Directed  work-experience  in  cooperating  distributive  business;  500  hours  in 
supervisory  and  junior  management  positions. 

502.  ADULT  DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION. 

Objectives,  problems,  organization,  and  promotion  of  adult  distributive  educa- 
tion training. 

503.  COORDINATION  OF  DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION. 

Standards,  selection,  and  guidance  of  students  in  distributive  education  pro- 
grams; standards  and  selection  of  training  stations  in  cooperating  distributive 
businesses. 

505.  PROBLEMS  OF  TEACHING  DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION. 

506.  CURRICULUM  PLANNING  IN  DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION. 

Elementary  (EEL)  and  Early  Childhood 
Education  (ECE) 

Chairman:    Shearron. 

Courses    leading    to    professional    certification,    Nursery — Grade    8,    are    listed    by 

Departments. 

The  basic  undergraduate  sequence  in  professional  education  for  the  preparation  of 

elementary  teachers  and  teachers  of  pre-primary  and  primary  grades  consists  of  the 

following  courses: 

EPY      201.     HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT  AND  THE  EDUCATIVE  PROCESS.  3 

hours. 
EFN     303.     INTRODUCTION  TO  EDUCATION. 
EEN     300.     CHILDREN'S  LITERATURE.  3  hours. 
EPY      304.     EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 

ECS      333.     BASIC  CURRICULUM  IN  EARLY  CHILDHOOD  EDUCATION. 
ECS      334.     BASIC  CURRICULUM  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL. 


EMT 

337. 

EEN 

338. 

ESC 

339. 

ESS 

340. 

ERD 

401. 

ERD 

402. 

ECS 

345a,  1 

ECS 

346, 

ECS 

347, 

ECS 

348. 

ECS  or  HEC 

ECS  or  HEC 
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ELEMENTARY  MATHEMATICS  METHODS.  3  hours. 
ELEMENTARY  LANGUAGE  ARTS  METHODS.  3  hours. 

ELEMENTARY  SCIENCE  METHODS.  3  hours. 

ELEMENTARY  SOCIAL  STUDIES  METHODS.  3  hours. 

TEACHING  OF  READING. 

ANALYSIS  AND  CORRECTION  OF  READING  DISABILITIES. 
l,  b,  c.    SCHOOL  PRACTICUM\  1-3  hours. 
STUDENT  TEACHING*.  15  hours. 


311b  and  312b.  NURSERY  SCHOOL  AND  KINDERGARTEN 
PRACTICUM. 

496    PARENT  EDUCATION. 

Theory,  skills,  and  techniques  for  working  with  parents. 

500.  EARLY   CHILDHOOD   EDUCATION.   Facilities,   equipment,   organization, 
and  administration  of  curricula  in  early  childhood  education. 

501.  TRENDS  IN  EARLY  CHILDHOOD  EDUCATION.  Inter-disciplinary  factors 
and  research  in  the  education  of  children,  ages  three  to  eight. 

English  Education  (EEN) 

Head:  Veal. 

300.    CHILDREN'S  LITERATURE.  3  hours. 

Literature   suitable   for  elementary   school   children;   stimulation   of   children's 

reading. 
336.    METHODS  OF  ENGLISH  EDUCATION— SECONDARY. 
338.    ELEMENTARY  LANGUAGE  ARTS  METHODS.  3  hours.  Prereq:  ECS  334, 

but  usually  will  be  scheduled  concurrently  with  ECS  334. 

Study  and  evaluation  of  teaching  materials  and  techniques  in  language  arts  for 

elementary  schools. 

345.  PRACTICUM  IN  ENGLISH  EDUCATION. 

346,  STUDENT  TEACHING  IN  SECONDARY  ENGLISH. 
347, 

348. 

400.    PROBLEM  IN  ENGLISH  EDUCATION. 

403.    (Reading)    TEACHING  READING  IN  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOL. 

504.  TEACHING  ENGLISH   IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL. 

Instructional  procedures,  materials,  and  evaluation  in  teaching  English,  includ- 
ing oral  and  written  composition,  spelling,  handwriting,  and  grammar  in  the 
elementary  school. 

505.  TEACHING  SECONDARY  ENGLISH. 


♦School  Practicum  and  Student  Teaching  are  sectioned  as  Early  Childhood    (ECE)    (Nursery 
through  Grade  3)  or  Elementary  (EEL)    (Grades  1-8)  depending  on  the  area  of  concentration. 
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506.  TEACHING  SECONDARY  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

507.  TEACHING   ENGLISH   LANGUAGE   STUDIES    IN  THE   SECONDARY 
SCHOOL. 

Foreign  Language  Education  (EFL) 

Head:  Veal. 

336.    TEACHING   PROCEDURES^-FOREIGN  LANGUAGE. 

345.  SCHOOL  PRACTICUM  IN  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE. 

346.  STUDENT  TEACHING  IN  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE. 
347, 

348. 

400.    PROBLEM  IN  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  EDUCATION. 

581.    PROBLEMS  OF  TEACH  I NG  MODERN  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES. 

Foundations  (EFN) 

Head:    Ball. 

103.    INTRODUCTION  TO  EDUCATION.  The  Study  of  teaching  as  a  profession 
or      and  present  status  of  the  public  schools:  student  appraisal  of  personal  aptitudes 
303.    and  choice  of  professional  goals.  A  weekly  two-hour  tutorial  experience  in  local 
schools  is  part  of  the  course. 

Health,  Physical  Education,  Recreation 
and  Safety  Education 

Chairman:   Ralph  H.  Johnson 

Men's  Department— Head :  Johnson. 
Women's  Department — Head:  Lewis. 

Physical  Education  (PED) 

PHYSICAL   EDUCATION.    1    hour   credit   each   quarter. 
Basic  service  courses  have  been  designated  by  numbers  from  001  to  099  for  1  hour 
credit  each  quarter.   A  listing  of  approved  activity  courses  is  available  in   the 
physical  education  offices  and  from  advisers. 
Women.  Three  hours  a  week  for  six  quarters. 

Women  students  may  select  activities  which  best  meet  their  special  needs  and 
interests,  based  upon  their  health,  organic  fitness  and  previous  experience  in 
physical   education. 

Men.  Two  hours  a  week  for  six  quarters. 

Minimum  physical  fitness  standards  must  be  met  during  the  freshman  year 
as  determined  by  physical  fitness  test.  A  swimming  test  will  be  administered 
at  the  start  of  the  fall  quarter.  Activities  are  selected  on  the  basis  of  student 
interest,  needs  and  previous  physical  education  experiences. 
lx-2x.  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  (Majors,  men  1  hour  credit  each  quarter. 
Three  hours  a  week  for  six  quarters.  (Laboratory  period  to  be  arranged). 
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These  courses  are  designed  for  Physical  Education  and  Recreation  Majors  as 
introductory  courses  to  Physical  Education  180,  181,  182  and  Physical  Education 
280,  281,  282. 

180,  (M).  SKILL  TECHNIQUES  FOR  MEN.   (3  hours  a  quarter.  Four  periods 

181,  a  week  required). 

182,  Demonstrations   and    practices   in    teaching   methods   and   techniques    in    such 

183,  activities  as:    tumbling,  vaulting,  pyramids  and   trampoline;   swimming,  water 
safety  and  aquatic  activities ;  golf,  tennis. 

280,  (M).  SKILL  TECHNIQUES  FOR  MEN.    (3  hours  a  quarter.  Four  periods 

281,  a  week  required). 

282,  Demonstration    and    practice    in    teaching    methods    and    techniques    in    such 

283,  activities  as  wrestling;  gymnastics;  badminton  and  volleyball;  weight  training. 

280,  (W).  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  ACTIVITIES.  (3  hours  a  quarter).  (Labo- 

281,  ratoiy  period  to  be  arranged).  Prereq:   One  quarter  in  activity  engaged  in  or 

282,  permission   of  instructor. 

These  courses  aim  to  develop  knowledges,  understandings,  skills,  and  teaching 
techniques  and  methods  in  the  basic  activities  appropriate  to  the  teacher  of 
Movement  Education  and   Physical  Education. 

211.    FOLK  AND  SQUARE  DANCE  METHODS.  3  hours. 

Methods  and  techniques  in  folk  and  square  dance  in  a  physical  education  pro- 
gram. Experience  is  given  in  planning,  teaching,  and  evaluating  a  folk  and  square 
dance  program. 

215.    AQUATICS.  3  hours.  Prereq:    Intermediate  swimming  or  the  consent  of  the 
instructor. 

Prepares  students  for  the  American  Red  Cross  Instructor's  Water  Safety  Course, 
for  conducting  swimming  meets,  and  for  presenting  water  shows.  Recom- 
mended to  students  who  are  interested  in  camping  activities. 

307.    PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL. 
Prereq:  EPY  304. 

Designed  to  help  the  teacher  understand  the  place  of  Physical  Education  in  the 
elementary  school  program  and  its  contribution  to  the  developing  child.  Experi- 
ence is  given  in  planning,  teaching,  and  evaluating  physical  educational  activi- 
ties. 

335.  BASIC  CURRICULUM  IN  HEALTH  EDUCATION. 
(See  Health  Education  335/370.) 

336.  TEACHING  PROCEDURES  IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

Deals  with  the  organization  and  administration  of  physical  education  and  recrea- 
tion programs  in  the  school.  Planning  the  curriculum  in  physical  education  as 
a  part  of  the  total  school  program. 

345.  SCHOOL  PRACTICUM  IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

346,  STUDENT  TEACHING  IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION.  15  hours. 

347, 
348. 
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360.  KINESIOLOGY.  Prereq:  Zoology  212. 

Analysis  and  application  of  the  physical  and  physiological  principles  involved 
in  human  motion.  Physical  laws  governing  the  manipulation  of  objects  in 
sports. 

361.  THERAPEUTICS  OF  EXERCISE.  Prereq:   Physical  Education  360. 

The  techniques  of  appraisal  and  guidance  of  pupils  w  ith  faulty  body  mechanics, 
orthopedic  defects  and  other  atypical  conditions.  Practice  is  given  in  the  thera- 
peutic use  of  exercise,  massage,  relaxation,  and  other  physical  modalities. 

372.    HISTORY  AND  PRINCIPLES  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

A  survey  of  the  history  and  study  of  principles  and  trends  in  health,  physical 
education  and  recreation,  professional  organizations,  literature,  and  outstanding 
programs. 

380,  TEAM  SPORTS  FOR  WOMEN.  (3  hours  a  quarter).  (Laboratory  period  to 

381,  be  arranged).  Prereq:   One  quarter  of  each  sport  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

382,  Teaching,  coaching,  and  officiating  methods  of  volleyball,  basketball,  and  soft- 
ball.  Actual  experience  in  teaching  in  class  and  officiating  in  intramural  games. 
The  Women's  National  Official  Rating  Examination  will  be  given  in  volleyball 
and  basketball. 

379,  THEORY,   COACHING   METHODS   AND  OFFICIATING   OF   MAJOR 

380,  SPORTS.  (M)   (3  hours  each  quarter) .  (Laboratory  period  to  be  arranged) .  Pre- 

381,  req:  Senior  division  standing. 

382,  Theory  and  coaching  techniques  of  major  sports  including  football,  basketball, 
baseball,  and  track.  Various  coaching  systems,  stressing  their  strong  and  weak 
points,  the  study  of  the  various  positions  of  the  teams,  as  well  as  scheduling, 
transportation,  diets,  publicity,  and  other  administrative  problems  are  covered. 
Participation  in  planning  of  University  Intramural  Sports  program,  as  well 
as  officiating  in  the  various  sports,  will  be  included. 

383,  EVALUATION  AND  MEASUREMENTS.  3  hours. 

Methods  in  evaluating  and  testing  physical  education  activities;  procedures  to 
be  used  in  evaluating  these  tests  and  their  results,  including  statistical  analysis. 

400.    SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

513.  ADMINISTRATION  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  SCHOOL 
PROGRAM.   Prereq:    Four  courses  in  education. 

Curriculum  planning;  budgeting;  selection,  care  and  maintenance  of  equip- 
ment and  facilities;  personnel;  and  other  administrative  problems;  and  evalua- 
tion of  physical  education  in  the  school  program. 

514.  CURRENT  PROBLEMS  IN  HEALTH,  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  AND 
RECREATION.  Prereq :  Four  courses  in  education. 

Problems  met  in  a  comprehensive  program  of  health,  physical  education,  or  in 
recreation  in  the  school  and  community.  Special  emphasis  given  to  problems 
in  areas  of  student's  special  interests. 

515.  RESEARCH  METHODS  IN  HEALTH,  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  AND 
RECREATION.  Prereq:  Four  courses  in  education. 
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The  application  of  research  methods  to  health,  physical  education  and  recreation 
with  experience  in  developing  techniques  of  gathering,  analyzing,  and  reporting 
data. 


Health  Education  (HED) 


119.  FIRST  AID.  3  hours.  Problems  and  practical  applications  in  first  aid.  Students 
who  qualify  receive  American  Red  Cross  instructors  certificate. 

171.  PERSONAL  AND  COMMUNITY  HEALTH  PROBLEMS:  3  hours.  Current 
information  in  the  areas  of  personal  and  community  health  as  these  apply  to 
healthful    living    for    individuals    and    groups. 

309.  CARE  AND  PREVENTION  OF  ATHLETIC  INJURIES.  3  hours.  Analysis 
of  common  athletic  injuries,  conditioning  and  safety  practices,  and  taping  and 
bandaging. 

344.  PROBLEMS  IN  SCHOOL  HEALTH  EDUCATION.  3  hours.  One  double 
laboratory  period.  Principles,  materials,  and  methods  of  school  health  educa- 
tion. Teachers  role  in  securing  a  healthful  environment,  health  appraisal,  guid- 
ance, and  instruction. 

335/370.  SCHOOL  HEALTH  EDUCATION.  (Same  as  Physical  Education  335.) 
Techniques  in  recognizing  health  needs  and  interests  of  people  in  relation 
to  their  environment.  Pupil  experiences  and  materials  to  meet  these  needs. 
Integrating  classroom  health  activities  with  health  resources  in  the  community. 

511.  ADMINISTRATION  OF  HEALTH  EDUCATION  IN  SCHOOL  AND 
COMMUNITY.  Prereq:  Four  courses  in  Education.  Analysis  of  problems 
in  health  education  as  they  pertain  to  children  in  school  and  out  of  school, 
and  to  adults;  the  place  of  the  classroom  teacher  and  the  school  administrator 
in  the  health  program.  Opportunity  for  independent  study. 

521.    THE  EFFECTS  OF  ALCOHOL.  5  to  10  hours. 

Social,  moral,  psychological,  and  physiological  effects  of  beverage  alcohol  use 
on  the  individual,  family  and  community. 

Park  and  Recreation  Administration  (REC) 

118.  SOCIAL  RECREATION.  3  hours.  Methods  and  materials  in  social  recreation. 
Experience  will  be  given  in  group  planning  and  conducting  social  activities. 
Some  laboratory  experience  will  be  required. 

203.    INTRODUCTION  TO  PARK  AND  RECREATION  ADMINISTRATION. 

3  hours.  History,  development,  trends,  and  social  role  of  recreation  in  modern 
society. 

346,  PRACTICUM  IN  RECREATION.  5  hours  each. 

347,  Recreation  majors  are  placed  in  selected  recreation  centers  for  an  entire  quar- 

348,  ter,  during  which  time  they  are  supervised  in   recreation  activities. 
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384.  INTERPRETATION  OF  RECREATION.  3  hours.  Designed  to  familiarize 

the  students  with  the  recreation  profession  and  the  philosophy  of  recreation. 
A  survey  is  mode  of  the  entire  field  of  recreation. 

385.  PROBLEMS   I\   RECREATION.  3  hours. 

Consideration  of  needs  and  problems  in  recreation  in  rural  areas,  hospitals,  and 
armed  forces. 

386.  CAMP  COUNSELING.  3  hours. 

Designed  to  give  prospective  camp  counselors  an  understanding  of  the  total 
camp  program,  duties  and  responsibilities  of  camp  counselors.  Techniques  of 
camp  leadership  will  be  considered. 

387.  ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  RECREATION.  Study 
and  evaluation  of  the  organization  and  administration  of  recreation  programs. 

388.  YOUTH  SERVING  AGENCIES.  Objectives,  organization,  program  and 
membership  of  principal  national  youth  membership  agencies.  A  discussion  of 
professional  opportunities  in  these  agencies  will  be  explored. 

389.  SEMINAR  IN  RECREATION.  Prereq:  Senior  class  standing.  Discussion  of 
the  current  aspects  of  the  field  of  Recreation  as  a  profession.  Trends  and  prob- 
lems which  are  of  concern  to  graduating  Recreation  majors. 

390.  SUPERVISION   OF   COMMUNITY   CENTERS   AND   PLAYGROUNDS. 

This  course  covers  the  varied  aspects  of  the  community  center  and  play- 
grounds operation;  stresses  leadership  techniques;  outlines  programs  and  con- 
siders   problems   relating    to    the    planning   and   operation    of   these   programs. 

400.    SPECIAL  PROBLEM  IN  RECREATION.  5  hours. 

512.  PROBLEMS  IN  SCHOOL  AND  COMMUNITY  RECREATION.  Prereq: 
Four  courses  in  education.  Problems  of  school  and  community  recreation  per- 
taining to  philosophy,  program,  facilities  and  leadership.  This  course  will  con- 
sider  the   school   camp   program. 

530.  CAMPING  ADMINISTRATION.  Prereq:  Recreation  386.  Organization,  ad- 
ministration,   staffing,    and    program    planning    for   different    types    of   camps. 

531.  OUTDOOR  RECREATION.  The  organization  and  administration  of  recrea- 
tion programs  in  large  park  areas  and  forests. 

532.  THE  ROLE  OF  GOVERNMENT  IN  PARKS  AND  RECREATION.  Na- 
tional and  state  government  park  and  recreation  policies  and  their  impact  on 
community  recreation  programs. 

534.  PUBLIC  RECREATION  ADMINISTRATION.  Prereq:  Recreation  512. 
Methods  of  organizing  and  administering  recreation  departments  at  the  local 
level. 

536.  INTRODUCTION  TO  RECREATION  FOR  THE  ILL  AND  HANDI- 
CAPPED. Prereq:  EXC  500  or  consent  of  instructor.  Therapeutic  recreation 
services  in  the  treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  persons  with  physical,  emotional, 

and   intellectual  disorders. 
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537.    RECREATION  FOR  THE  MENTALLY  RETARDED.  Prereq:   Recreation 
536  or  EXG  505. 

The  use  of  recreational  activities  and  their  therapeutic  value  for  the  mentally 
retarded. 


Dance  Education  (DED) 


257.    INTRODUCTION  TO  MODERN  DANCE  COMPOSITION.  3  hours. 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  dance  composition  with  experience  in  the  develop- 
ment of  individual  and  group  studies. 

281.    (See    PED    281).    INTRODUCTION    TO    METHODS    OF    TEACHING 
MODERN  DANCE. 

352.  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  IN  MODERN  DANCE  TECHNIQUE.  3  hours. 
Prereq :  Consent  of  instructor. 

Analysis  and  exploration  of  the  technical  aspects  of  modern  dance  with 
emphasis  on  anatomical  structure,  muscular  activity  and  movement  principles. 
Participation  and  teaching  experience  in  a  technique  class  will  be  part  of  the 
laboratory  work. 

353.  THEORIES  OF  MOVEMENT.  3  hours.  Prereq:  Consent  of  instructor. 
A  study  of  movement  theories  of  noted  dancers  and  movement  analysts. 

354A-B    DANCE  WORKSHOP.  3  hours  each.  Prereq:  Physical  Education  257. 

Projects  in  choreography,  directing,  production  and  performance  culminating  in 
public  concert  presentations. 

450.  HISTORY   OF   DANCE   FROM    PRIMITIVE    MAN    THROUGH    THE 
RENAISSANCE. 

A  study  of  the  forms  of  dance  both  as  a  reflection  of  cultural  history  and  as  an 
art  form  from  primitive  times  through  the  Renaissance. 

451.  HISTORY  OF  DANCE  FROM  THE  BAROQUE  PERIOD  THROUGH 
THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY. 

A  study  of  the  forms  of  dance  both  as  a  reflection  of  cultural  history  and  as  an 
art  form  from  the  Baroque  period  through  the  twentieth  century.  The  contribu- 
tions of  outstanding  leaders  will  be  analyzed. 
455.    READINGS  IN  DANCE.  3  hours.  Prereq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

A  critical  review  of  literature  in  the  field  of  dance  and  related  arts  with  emphasis 
on  current  personalities,  research,  issues,  and  educational  trends. 


Safety  Education  (SED) 


575.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  SAFETY  EDUCATION. 

An  introduction  to  the  social  significance  of  the  accident  problem  and  the  nature 
of  the  accident  prevention  program. 

576.  PRINCIPLES  OF  TRAFFIC  SAFETY.  Prereq:  SED  575  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 

An  analysis  of  traffic  accidents  and  traffic  safety  practices  with  psychological 
testing  and  use  of  simulation  in  the  development  of  knowledge  concerning  the 
over-all  driving  situation. 
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577.    PRACTICES  IN  DRIVER   EDUCATION.   Prereq:    SED  576  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

The  teaching  of  driving  with  dual-control  automobiles,  development  of  approved 
driving  attitudes  and  habits,  and  the  administration  of  high  school  programs  of 
driver  education. 

Home  Economics  Education  (EHE) 

Head:   Cross. 

(For  graduate  offerings  in  Home  Economics  Education,  see 
the  listings  under  "Vocational  Education.") 

335.  CURRICULUM  PLANNING  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS. 

336.  METHODS  OF  TEACHING  HOME  ECONOMICS. 

345.  SEPTEMBER  SCHOOL  PRACTICUM  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS. 

346,  STUDENT  TEACHING  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS. 
347, 

348. 

400.    PROBLEM  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS  EDUCATION. 

Industrial  Arts  (EI A) 

Head:  Harrison. 

100.  GENERAL   SHOP.   One  single  and   four  double   periods. 

General  survey  of  a  wide  variety  of  materials,  tools,  and  procedures. 

101.  BEGINNING  WOODWORK.  One  single  and  four  double  periods. 
Planning,  construction,  and  finishing  of  industrial  arts  woodworking  projects. 

102.  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  DRAFTING.  One  single  and  four  double  periods. 
Reading  and  writing  a  graphic  language;  developing  working  drawings  which 
have    application    to    industrial    arts    projects. 

300.    ADVANCED  GENERAL  SHOP.  One  single  and  four  double  periods. 

A  continuation  of  Industrial  Arts  100  in  which  the  student  works  on  advanced 
projects  and  gains  experience   in  carrying  on   a  general  shop  program. 

305.    ADVANCED  WOODWORK.  One  single  and  four  double  periods. 

A  continuation  of  beginning  woodwork  with  more  emphasis  on  power  machinery. 

310.    METAL  WORK.  One  single  and  four  double  periods. 

Planning,  construction,  and  finishing  of  projects  in  metal:  development  of  skill 

in  the  use  of  hand  tools. 
315.    POWER  MACHINES. 

A  stuck    of  the  production  and  utilization  of  power  in  modern   industry  and 

transportation.  Consideration  will  be  given  to  pneumatic,  hydraulic,  electronic, 

diesel  and  jet  systems. 

320.    BASIC  ELECTRICAL  TECHNOLOGY.  One  single  and  four  double  periods. 
Introductory  electricity  and  electronics:  application  of  principles  to  projects. 

325.    BLUE  PRINT  READING  AND  PROCESSING.  One  single  and  four  double 
periods. 
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Solution  of  blue  print  reading  problems  of  various  industries;  construction  and 
development  of  drawings,   tracings,   and   prints. 

326.  ADVANCED  DRAFTING.  One  single  and  four  double  periods. 

A   continuation   of   beginning   drafting.    Advanced    problems    in   drafting    and 
machine  design  are  studied. 

327.  MACHINE  DRAFTING  AND  DESIGN.  One  single  and  four  double  periods. 
Advanced  problems  will  be  developed  in  drafting,  such  as  shape  description, 
auxiliaries,   sections,   layouts,   isometrics,   and   perspective. 

328.  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  DESIGN.  One  single  and  four  double  periods. 
Application  of  industrial  art  design  to  student  projects. 

330.    DEVELOPMENT  OF  AMERICAN  INDUSTRIES. 

Common   industrial   materials   and    their   production;   size   and   cost   estimate; 
application   of  mathematics   to   industrial   arts   work. 

332.  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  AND  HANDICRAFT  FOR  TEACHERS.  One  single 
and  four  double  periods. 

The  place   and   type   of  industrial   arts   suitable   for   adults,   camp   counselors, 
teachers,  homemakers,  and  others  interested  in  creative  activities. 

335.  CURRICULUM  PLANNING  IN  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS. 

336.  METHODS  IN  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS. 

345.  SCHOOL  PRACTICUM  IN  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS. 

346,  STUDENT  TEACHING  IN  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS. 

347, 
348. 

400.    PROBLEM  IN  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS. 

501.  WOODWORKING.  Prereq:   EIA  305. 
Individual  problem  in  advanced  woodworking. 

502.  ADVANCED  METAL  TECHNOLOGY.  Prereq:   EIA  310. 
Individual   problem   in   advanced   metal   technology. 

503.  POWER  MACHINES.  Prereq:    EIA  315. 
Individual  problem  in  advanced  power  machines. 

504.  ADVANCED  ELECTRONICS  TECHNOLOGY.  Prereq:  Industrial  Arts  320. 
Individual  problem  in  advanced  electronics. 

505.  DRAFTING.  Prereq:    EIA  328. 
Individual  problem  in  advanced  drafting. 

510.  PRINCIPLES  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  EDUCATION. 
History,  principles,  function,  organization,  and  evaluation. 

511.  ORGANIZATION  OF  SUBJECT  MATTER  IN  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS. 
Selection,   organization,   presentation,   and   interpretation   of  subject   matter   in 
industrial  arts.  Students  will  work  out  job  plans,  instruction  sheets,  and   plan 
course  content. 

512.  ADMINISTRATION  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS. 

Interpretation  of  industrial  arts  curricula  in  terms  of  school  and  community 
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needs.  Organization  and  reorganization  of  shop  programs.  Cost  accounting  of 

materials,  equipment,  supplies,  and   housing. 

513.  SPECIAL  PROBLEM   IX   INDUSTRIAL  ARTS.  5-10  hours. 
Improvements  of  curriculum  and  teaching  procedures  through  intensive  training 
in  a  particular  area  of  interest. 

514.  SEMINAR   IN  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  AND  HANDICRAFTS. 

Advanced  study  in  industrial  arts  and  handicrafts.  Research  and  experimenta- 
tion in  selected  areas  of  the  industrial   arts. 

Library  Education  (ELE) 

Head:  R.  White. 

300.  REFERENCE  MATERIALS  AND  METHODS.  Prereq:  Senior  college  stand- 
ing and  consent  of  instructor. 

A  study  of  reference  sources  and  use  of  the  library  as  an  information  laboratory. 

301.  INTRODUCTION  TO  CLASSIFICATION  AND  CATALOGING.  Prereq: 

Senior  college   standing   and   consent   of   instructor. 

Instruction  and  practice  in  the  organization  of  library  materials  based  on  the 

Dewey  Decimal  Classification. 

302.  ADMINISTRATION  OF  A  SMALL  LIBRARY.  Prereq:  Senior  college  stand- 
ing and  consent  of  instructor. 

Housing,  equipment,  staff,  public  relations,  and  other  aspects  of  library 
management. 

400.    PROBLEM  IN  LIBRARY  EDUCATION. 

500.  (AUDIO-VISUAL  EDUCATION)    UTILIZATION  OF  AUDIO-VISUAL 
MATERIALS. 

501.  BOOK  SELECTION  AND  PURCHASE.  Prereq:  Senior  college  standing  and 
consent  of  instructor. 

A  study  of  selection  aids,  book  reviewing,  reading  lists,  book  publishers  and 
publishing  standards  useful  in  balancing  a  collection,  and  methods  of  reading 
guidance. 

502.  THE  LIBRARY  IN  THE  INSTRUCTIONAL  PROGRAM. 

A  critical  examination  of  the  improvement  of  instruction  by  correlating  library 
use  with  elementary  and  secondary  school  curricula;  material  selection  for  the 
enrichment  of  teaching  at  all  grade  levels. 

503.  THE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY. 

History,  organization,  administration,  services,  and  function  of  public  libraries 

Mathematics  Education  (EMT) 

Head:  Pikaart. 

336.  TEACHING  PROCEDURES  IN  SECONDARY  MATHEMATICS. 

337.  ELEMENTARY  MATHEMATICS  METHODS.  3  hours.  Prereq:   EMT  502, 
ECS  334,  but  usually  will  be  scheduled  concurrently  with  ECS  334. 
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Study   and   evaluation   of   teaching   materials   and   techniques   in   mathematics 
for  elementary  schools. 

345.  SCHOOL  PRACTICUM  IN  SECONDARY  MATHEMATICS.  1  hour. 

346,  STUDENT  TEACHING  IN  SECONDARY  MATHEMATICS. 
347, 

348. 

400.    PROBLEM  IN  MATHEMATICS  EDUCATION. 

501.    TEACHING  ARITHMETIC  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL. 

Instructional  procedures,  materials,  and  evaluation  in  teaching  modern  mathe- 
matics in  the  elementary  school. 

505.    PROBLEMS  OF  TEACHING  SECONDARY  MATHEMATICS. 
508.    CURRICULUM  IN  MATHEMATICS  EDUCATION. 

515.    (MATHEMATICS).  CONTEMPORARY  GENERAL  MATHEMATICS. 

Probability,  direct  and  indirect  measurement,  and  algebraic  and  numerical  con- 
cepts applicable  to  junior  high  and  secondary  mathematics  courses. 

531.  TEACHING  ARITHMETIC  TO  EDUCATIONALLY  DEPRIVED  CHIL- 
DREN. Methods  and  materials  in  teaching  arithmetic  to  compensate  for  educa- 
tionally deprived  children. 

532.  ARITHMETIC  FOR  TEACHERS  OF  EDUCATIONALLY  DEPRIVED 
CHILDREN.  Basic  mathematical  concepts  and  skills  to  teach  arithmetic  to 
educationally  deprived  children. 

533.  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  ALGEBRA  AND  GEOMETRY  FOR  TEACHERS 
OF  EDUCATIONALLY  DEPRIVED  CHILDREN. 

Basic  algebraic  and  geometric  concepts  to  teach  educationally  deprived  children. 


Music  Education  (EMU) 


Head:  Dooley. 

(For  other  courses  in  Music  Education,  see  Music  Education, 
Department  of  Music,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.) 

346,    STUDENT  TEACHING  IN  MUSIC  EDUCATION. 

347, 

348. 

400.    PROBLEM  IN  MUSIC  EDUCATION. 

Educational  Philosophy  (EPH) 

Head.  Newsome. 

380.  INTRODUCTORY  PHILOSOPHY  OF  EDUCATION.  Examination  of  the 
educational  ideas  of  prominent  philosophies,  such  as  Plato,  Aristotle,  Aquinas, 
Rousseau,  Herbart,  and  Dewey.  Emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  fundamental  edu- 
cational issue  and  topics  raised  by  these  ideas. 
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Educational  Psychology  and  Measurement  (EPY) 
and  Research  (ERS) 

Head:  Torrance. 

BASIC  COURSES 

201.  HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT  AND  THE  EDUCATIVE  PROCESS.  3  hours. 
Mental,  physical,  emotional,  and  social  growth  of  the  elementary  school  child 
in  relation  to  learning.  Directed  observation. 

304.  EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 

Application  of  psychology  to  problems  of  child  growth  and  development,  learn- 
ing, motivation,  measurements,  personality  adjustment  and  mental  hygiene,  and 
individual  differences. 

305.  ADOLESCENT  PSYCHOLOGY.  Prereq:   EPY  304  or  equivalent. 
Interests,  needs,  and  abilities  of  adolescents;  evaluation  of  their  total  develop- 
ment. 

401.    PSYCHOLOGY  OF  CHILDHOOD.  Prereq:   EPY  304  or  equivalent. 

Interests,  needs,  and  abilities  of  elementary  pupils:  evaluation  of  their  total 
development. 

472.     (Psychology).  PROGRAMMED  INSTRUCTION.  Prereq:   Psychology  101  or 
EPY  304. 
Theory,  evaluation,  and  writing  techniques,  with  practice  in  writing  a  program. 

500.    TEST  AND  MEASUREMENT.  Prereq:  Four  courses  in  education. 

Nature  and  function  of  measurement  in  education.  Teacher-made  and  stand- 
ardized   tests    and    scales.    Introductory    statistical    concepts    of    measurement. 

505.  CLASSROOM  LEARNING  PROBLEMS  OF  DISADVANTAGED  CHIL- 
DREN AND  YOUTH.  Prereq:  EPY  304. 

Psychological  characteristics  of  economically,  culturally,  and  educational  disad- 
vantaged children  and  youth,  special  classroom  learning  problems,  and  class- 
room learning  problems  in  integrated  schools. 

Reading  Education  (ERD) 

Head:  Aaron. 

400.  PROBLEM  IN  READING  EDUCATION. 

401.  THE  TEACHING  OF  READING. 

A  systematic  coverage  of  the  teaching  of  reading,  including  methods,  techniques, 
and  materials,  from  first  through  twelfth  grades. 

402.  THE  ANALYSIS  AND  CORRECTION  OF  READING  DISABILITIES. 

Causes  of  reading  disability:  methods  of  diagnosis;  procedures  and  materials 
for  corrective  work,  group  and  individual. 

403.  TEACHING  READING  IN  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOL. 

The  development  of  reading  skills  needed  by  students  in  Grades  7-12  for  success 
in  school  subjects. 
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School  Social  Work  (ESW) 

Miss  Nesbit 
(For  other  courses  in  Social  Work,  See  School  of  Social  Work) 

400.    PROBLEM  IN  SCHOOL  SOCIAL  WORK. 

500.    SCHOOL  SOCIAL  WORK. 

Basic  problems  faced  by  school  social  workers,  selected  on  the  basis  of  group 
needs. 

Science  Educatio  (ESC) 

Head:  Shrum.      — 

336.    SECONDARY  SCIENCE  METHODS. 

339.  ELEMENTARY    SCIENCE   METHODS.    3   hours.    Prereq:    ECT   334,   but 
usually  will  be  scheduled  concurrently  with  ECT  334. 

345.  SCHOOL  PRACTICUM  IN  SCIENCE  EDUCATION. 

346,  STUDENT  TEACHING  IN  SCIENCE  EDUCATION. 
347, 

348. 

400.    PROBLEM  IN  SCIENCE  EDUCATION. 

502.  TEACHING  SCIENCE  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL. 

Instructional  procedures,  materials,  and  evaluation  in  teaching  biological  and 
physical  sciences  in  the  elementary  school. 

505.    PROBLEMS  OF  TEACHING— SECONDARY  SCIENCE. 

Social  Science  Education  (ESS) 

Head:  McLendon. 

336.    TEACHING  PROCEDURES  IN  SECONDARY  SOCIAL  SCIENCES. 

340.  ELEMENTARY  SOCIAL  STUDIES  METHODS.  3  hours.  Prereq:  ECS  334, 
but  usually  will  be  scheduled  concurrently  with  ECS  334. 

Study  and  evaluation  of  teaching  materials  and  techniques  in  social  studies  for 
elementary  schools. 

345.  SCHOOL  PRACTICUM  IN  SECONDARY  SOCIAL  SCIENCES. 

346,  STUDENT  TEACHING  IN  SECONDARY  SOCIAL  SCIENCES. 

347, 
348. 

400.    PROBLEM  IN  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  EDUCATION. 

503.  TEACHING  SOCIAL  STUDIES  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL. 

Instructional  procedures,  materials,  and  evaluation  in  teaching  social  science, 
including  anthropology,  economics,  geography,  and  history,  in  the  elementary 
school. 

505.    PROBLEMS   OF   TEACHING— SECONDARY   SOCIAL   SCIENCE. 
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Speech  Education  (ESP) 

Head:  Veal. 

(For  other  courses  in  Speech  Education,  see  Department  of 
Speech  and  Drama,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences) 

336.    TEACHING  PROCEDURES  IN  SECONDARY  SPEECH. 

345.  SCHOOL  PRACTICUM  IN  SECONDARY  SPEECH. 

346,  STUDENT  TEACHING  IN  SECONDARY  SPEECH. 

347, 

348. 

400.    PROBLEM  IN  SECONDARY  SPEECH. 

505.    PROBLEMS  OF  TEACHING  SECONDARY  SPEECH. 

Student  Teaching  (EST) 

Head:  Dickerson. 

345.  SCHOOL  PRACTICUM— SECTIONED  BY  TEACHING  FIELD. 

346,  STUDENT  TEACHING— SECTIONED  BY  TEACHING  FIELD. 

347, 
348. 

500.  CURRICULUM,  MATERIALS,  AND  METHODS:  ELEMENTARY  STU- 
DENT TEACHING.  10  hours.  Prereq:  EDU  304,  335,  336  or  the  equivalent, 
one  year  of  full-time  teaching,  and  need  credit  for  student  teaching  for  certifi- 
cation. Not  open  to  students  following  the  regular  program  for  certification. 
Problems  of  curriculum,  materials,  and  methods  for  experienced  teachers  in 
lieu  of  regular  student  teaching.  Sectioned  by  teaching  field.  Offered  only  in  the 
first  six-week  session  of  the  summer  quarter. 

501.  CURRICULUM,  MATERIALS,  AND  METHODS:  JUNIOR  HIGH  STU- 
DENT TEACHING.   10  hours. 

502.  CURRICULUM,  MATERIALS,  AND  METHODS:    SECONDARY  STU- 
DENT TEACHING.   10  hours. 

510.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  THE  SUPERVISION  OF  STUDENT  TEACHING. 
Prereq:  Limited  to  supervising  student  teacher  personnel. 

Introduction    to    the    theory,    principles,    and    practices    in    the    supervision    of 
student   teaching   and   other   professional    laboratory   experiences. 

511.  INTERNSHIP    IN    THE    SUPERVISION    OF    STUDENT    TEACHING. 

Prereq:  EST  561  and  consent  of  the  instructor. 

A  study-work  program;  directed  supervision  of  student  teaching. 

512.  INVESTIGATION  IN  THE  SUPERVISION  OF  STUDENT  TEACHING. 
Prereq:  EST  510  and  511  and  consent  of  the  instructor. 

An  advanced  course  in   the  supervision  of  student   teaching,   emphasizing  re- 
search  in   problems  of  student  teaching. 
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Trade  &  Industrial  Education  (ETI) 

Head:  Armstrong. 

(For  other  graduate  courses  in  Trade  and   Industrial  Education, 
see  Vocational  Education.) 

335.  BASIC  CURRICULUM  IN  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

336.  TEACHING    PROCEDURES    IN   TRADE   AND    INDUSTRIAL    EDUCA- 
TION. 

346,    STUDENT  TEACHING  IN  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

347, 
348. 

349.    SEMINAR   IN  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION.  3  hours. 

400.    PROBLEM  IN  TEACHING  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

500.  OCCUPATIONAL  ANALYSIS. 

Techniques  in  analyzing  occupations   and   jobs   within   an   occupation   for  in- 
structional content. 

501.  PRINCIPLES   AND   PRACTICES   IN   TEACHING    INDUSTRIAL   SUB- 
JECTS. 

Principles  and  practices  of  teaching  manipulative  skills  and  related  technology: 
organization  of  subject  matter,  lesson  planning  and  student  appraisal. 

502.  CURRICULUM   PLANNING   FOR   TRADE   AND    INDUSTRIAL    SUB- 
JECTS. 

Principles  and  procedures  in  the  development  of  curricula  for  trade  and  techni- 
cal courses. 

503.  INSTRUCTIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  TRADE  AND   INDUSTRIAL 
SUBJECTS.   Prereq:    ETI  502. 

Development  of  courses  of  study,  course  outlines,   instructional  material,  and 
organization  of  course  content. 

504.  SCHOOL  SHOP  EQUIPMENT  AND  MANAGEMENT. 

Principles  involved  in  the  physical  planning  of  school  shops  and  laboratories; 
selection  of  tools  and  equipment. 

505.  HISTORY  AND   POLICIES  OF   TRADE   AND   INDUSTRIAL   EDUCA- 
TION. 

History  of  trade  and  industrial  education;  contributions  of  vocational  educa- 
tors; and  principles  and  laws  under  which  programs  operate. 

506.  ADMINISTRATION  AND  SUPERVISION  OF  TRADE  AND  TECHNI- 
CAL PROGRAMS. 

Administrative   and   supervisory   techniques   of   trade   and   technical    programs 
as  related  to  recent  legislation. 

507.  COORDINATION  OF  DIVERSIFIED  COOPERATIVE  TRAINING. 

Major   responsibilities   and   activities   of   the   Diversified   Cooperative   Training 
Coordinator. 
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508.  DIVERSIFIED  COOPERATIVE  TRAINING  PROGRAM  DEVELOP- 
MENT. 

Analysis  of  community  training  nerds;  relations  between  school,  community 
and  industry;  and  organization  of  adult  programs. 

509.  SELECTION  AND  UTILIZATION  OF  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIAL 
FOR  COOPERATIVE  PROGRAMS.   Prereq:    EDU  544. 

Selection,  organization  and  application  of  source  material  for  general  and  direct 
related    study    in    part-time   cooperative    classes. 

510.  PROBLEMS   IN  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL   EDUCATION. 
Specialized    training    appropriate    to    the    needs    of    the    individual. 

PROGRAM  FOR  EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN 

Chairman:   Jacob  T.  Hunt 

Exceptional  Children  Courses  -  General  (EXC) 

500.  INTRODUCTION  TO  EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN.  Prereq:  Four  courses 
in  education  including  EPY  304. 

Nature,  cause,  and  treatment  of  children's  disabilities  and  their  influence  on 
emotional,  social,  education,  and  vocational  adjustment.  Special  services  re- 
quired for  exceptional  children  to  develop  to  the  maximum  capacities. 

501.  CLINICAL    PROBLEMS    IN   TEACHING    EXCEPTIONAL    CHILDREN. 

Prereq:    EXC  500. 

Study  of  standardized  and  informal  procedures  for  use  with  children  with 
mental  retardation,  sensory,  physical  or  other  disturbances  affecting  learning. 
Experience   in  diagnostic  and   tutorial   techniques  and   in   formal   reporting. 

Mental  Retardation  (EXC) 

504.  NATURE  OF  MENTAL  RETARDATION.  Prereq:  EPY  304,  EXC  500, 
plus  three  additional  courses  in  education. 

Description  of  types,  nature,  and  causes  of  mental  retardation  and  implications 
for  adjustment  and  education.  Problems  of  parental  adjustment,  diagnosis,  treat- 
ment and  educational  modifications. 

506.  MATERIALS  AND  METHODS  OF  TEACHING  SKILL  SUBJECTS  TO 
THE  MENTALLY  RETARDED.  Prereq:  Four  courses  in  education  plus  EXC 
500  and  504. 

The  study,  selection  and  preparation  of  suitable  curricular  materials:  methods 
used   in   teaching   the  skills  which   mentally   retarded  children   need. 

507.  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  PROGRAMMING  FOR  THE  MENTALLY 
RETARDED.  Prereq:  EXC  500  and  504. 

Study  will  emphasize  the  needs  of  the  adolescent  and  young  adult  mentally 
retarded:  pre-occupational  and  occupational  and  related  experiences,  home 
and  family  living,  civic  responsibility,  and  community  living.  The  relationship 
of  the  teacher  as  a  counselor  and  the  utilization  of  community  resources  will 
also  be   stressed. 
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508.    CURRICULUM     FOR     THE     EDUCABLE     MENTALLY     RETARDED. 
Prereq:  EXC  500  and  504. 

Study  of  various  curricular  approaches  to  the  education  of  the  educable  men- 
tally retarded;  i.e.,  subject  matter — academic  developmental,  occupational 
education.  Throughout,  curricular  programs  will  be  considered  in  reference 
to  psychological  and  cultural  determinants  in  the  mentally  retarded  and  attain- 
ments  necessary   for   adequate   function    in   society. 

346,    STUDENT  TEACHING:  THE  MENTALLY  RETARDED. 

347, 
348. 

595.     (Home    Economics)     TEACHING    THE    SEVERELY    MENTALLY    RE- 
TARDED. Prereq:  EXC  500,  504,  Home  Ec.   (Psy.)  490. 

This  course  will  consider  ( 1 )  the  growth  and  development  of  the  severely  men- 
tally retarded,  (2)  programs  maintained  in  public  schools,  institutions,  private 
agencies,  and  sheltered  workshops  to  prepare  them  for  optimum  functioning 
with  emphasis  on  family  life,  mobility,  employment,  literacy,  etc.  from  both 
the  curricular  and  methodological  aspects  of  education. 


Motor  Handicaps  (EXC) 


515.  NATURE  AND  TREATMENT  OF  MOTOR  HANDICAPS.  Prereq:   Four 
courses  in  education  plus  EXC  500. 

Nature  and  causes  of  motor  handicaps  with  emphasis  on  cerebral  palsy.  Con- 
tributions of  various  therapies,  equipment,  and  services  of  physical  therapy, 
occupational  therapy,  speech  correction,  and  play  therapy. 

516.  EDUCATION   OF    CHILDREN   WITH   MOTOR   HANDICAPS.    Prereq: 
Four  courses  in  education  plus  EXC  500  and  515. 

The  study,  selection,  and  preparation  of  suitable  materials  and  modifications 
of  methodology  to  meet  the  needs  of  motor  handicapped  children. 

346,    STUDENT  TEACHING:  THE  MOTOR  HANDICAPPED. 

347, 
348. 

Emotional  Disturbance  (EXC) 

520.    EDUCATION  OF  DISTURBED  CHILDREN.  Prereq:   admission  to  Gradu- 
ate standing  in  Education. 

Considers  the  nature  of  emotional  and  social  disturbances  and  effects  on  learn- 
ing and  educational  adjustments.  Basic  alterations  in  school  program  are 
discussed.   Specific   course   goals   implemented   by   practician: 

1.  To  recognize  characteristics  of  disturbed  children  in  classrooms. 

2.  To  develop   techniques  for  objectively  observing  and   describing  behavior. 

3.  To  be  familiar  with  techniques  for  modification  of  behavior  and  self-concepts. 
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521.    TEACHING  PROCEDURES  FOR  DISTURBED  CHILDREN.  Prereq:  EXC 

500,  Psy.  623,  EXC  520. 

Planning  and  implementing  adaptations  in  the  educational  programs  for  dis- 
turbed children.  Emphasizes  intervention  techniques  and  behavior  manage- 
ment, educational  diagnosis,  therapeutic  and  remedial  teaching,  and  the  rela- 
tionship process. 

There  is  no  program  leading  to  an  undergraduate  degree  in  the  emotional  dis- 
turbance (EXC)  area.  All  degree-offering  programs  are  at  the  master's  level  and  above. 
For  further  information  see  the  Graduate  School  Bulletin  and/or  contact  Dr.  A.  E. 
Alper,  Head,  Education  of  Disturbed  Children. 

Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology  (SPA) 

310.    SURVEY  OF  SPEECH  PROBLEMS. 

The  introductory  course  for  those  majoring  in  speech  pathology.  Acts  as  course 
for  the  classroom  teacher  who  wishes  to  become  informed  about  speech  problems 
and  as  a  course  for  students  majoring  in  speech.  A  study  of  the  major  etiology  and 
basic  therapy  for  all  types  of  speech  defects,  with  a  concentration  on  those  most 
commonly  found  in  the  classroom. 

345.  SEPTEMBER  SCHOOL  PRACTICUM  IN  SPEECH  PATHOLOGY.  1  hour. 

346,  STUDENT  TEACHING  IN  SPEECH  PATHOLOGY.  15  hours. 
347, 

348. 

412.  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  THE  SPEECH  MECHANISM.  3  hrs. 
A  study  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  breathing,  phonation,  resonance,  and 
articulation  for  speech ;  a  study  of  the  physical  phenomena  in  voice  and  speech. 

413.  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  THE  HEARING  MECHANISM.  3 

hours. 

Anatomy  and  physiology  of  outer,  middle  and  inner  ear  structures;  auditory 
pathways  leading  to  and  including  the  brain  stem;  and  the  primary  auditory 
projection  areas  in  the  cortex. 

414.  SPEECH  AND  HEARING  SCIENCE. 

The  physical  properties  of  sound:  basic  psychoacoustics;  the  human  speech 
mechanism  as  a  sound  source  and  resonator;  acoustic  properties  of  vowels  and 
consonants;  sound  spectrum  relationships  of  vocal  pitch,  loudness,  and  voice 
quality;  basic  instrumentation. 

450.  (PSYCHOLOGY).  LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT.  Prereq:  EPY  304  or 
equivalent  and  PSY  490  or  equivalent. 

Processes  of  reception,  integration,  and  expression  of  symbolic  information;  na- 
ture and  effects  of  linguistic  symbolism  on  personal  development  and  behavior; 
language  development  norms. 

451.  SPEECH  AND  LANGUAGE  PROBLEMS  IN  THE  CLASSROOM. 

A  consideration  of  speech  and  language  problems  on  the  basis  of  classroom  in- 
volvement; basic  information  in  speech  and  language  development  and  interfer- 
ring  factors. 
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471.  INTRODUCTION  TO  AUDIOLOGY.  3  hours.  Prereq:  SPA  413. 

The  anatomy  and  basic  psychophysics  of  hearing,  the  pathologies  causing  hearing 
loss,  and  basic  theory  of  hearing  evaluations.  A  survey  of  educational,  psychologi- 
cal and  medical  rehabilitation  for  persons  with  a  loss.  Practice  in  pure  tone 
audiometry. 

472.  NATURE  OF  DEAFNESS.  Prereq:  SPA  471. 

A  study  of  the  development,  adjustment,  and  educational  needs  of  the  deaf, 
including  mental  development,  personality  development,  emotional  adjustment, 
and  social  maturity;  the  aptitudes,  special  abilities  and  associated  handicaps  of 
the  deaf. 

474.  ARTICULATORY  DISORDERS  OF  SPEECH.  3  hours. 

Etiology,  rationale  and  methods  of  therapy  for  functional  and  organic  disorders 
of  voice  and  articulation.  Development  of  a  therapeutic  program  and  lesson  plans. 

475.  FUNCTIONAL  VOICE  DISORDERS.  3  hours. 

Pitch,  loudness,  and  quality  disorders  of  voice  due  to  functional  causes ;  etiologies 
and  therapies. 

476.  STUTTERING:  ETIOLOGY  AND  THERAPY.  3  hours. 

Major  theories  of  causation  of  stuttering,  whether  based  in  neurophysiological, 
emotional,  or  learning  factors.  The  development  of  an  integrated  therapy  based 
on  modern  research. 

477.  CLINICAL  AUDIOLOGY  I.  3  hours.  Prereq:  SPA  310,  413,  471. 
Rationale  and  procedure  for  measuring  aspects  of  hearing,  including  simple  and 
complex  stimuli,  threshold  and  supra-threshold  measurements,  and  pure  tone  and 
speech  audiometric  measures. 

478.  CLINICAL  AUDIOLOGY  II.  3  hours.  Prereq:  SPA  310,  413,  471,  477. 

The  study  of  the  rationale  and  procedures  of  advanced  tests  used  for  differentia- 
ting between  types  of  auditory  disorders. 

479.  SPEECH  AUDIOMETRY  AND  HEARING  AIDS.  3  hours.  Prereq:  SPA  413. 
471. 

A  study  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  using  speech  materials  in  hearing  evalua- 
tions and  hearing  aid  selections ;  the  design  and  physical  characteristics  of  hearing 
aids. 

501,  CLINICAL  PRACTICE  IN  SPEECH  PATHOLOGY.  10  hours.  (2  hours  each 

502,  course).  Prereq:   SPA  310,  412   (dependent  on  content  courses  and  practicum 

503,  courses  taken  previously) . 
504, 

505.  Supervised  clinical  practice  in  Speech  Pathology  including  functional  and  or- 
ganic disorders;  speech  problems  provided  for  observation  and  clinical  practice 
include  articulation,  voice,  delayed  speech,  stuttering,  and  aphasia;  in  addition, 
speech  problems  associated  with  cleft  palate,  cerebral  palsy,  and  hearing  loss  are 
included  in  the  therapy  program.  As  the  student  progresses  in  the  program,  the 
level  of  case  severity  and  responsibility  will  increase. 

511,  CLINICAL  PRACTICE  IN  AUDIOLOGY.  10  hours  (2  hours  each  course). 

512,  Prereq:    SPA  310,  413    (dependent  on  content  courses  and  practicum  courses 

513,  taken  previously) . 
514, 
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515.  Clinical  and  field  experience  in  Audiology  including  neo-natal  testing,  pediatric 
audiology,  public  school  screening,  work  with  the  pre-school  deaf,  auditory  train- 
ing and  speech  reading,  noise  measurements  and  hearing  conservation,  electro- 
physiology,  neuroaudiology.  otologic  audiology  and  geriatric  audiology. 

534.    CLASSROOM    PROBLEMS    IX    SPEECH    CORRECTION    (Atlanta    Area 
Teacher  Education  Service  only"!.  Prereq:   Four  courses  in  education. 
Problems  of  defective  speech,  common  etiologies,  identification  of  speech  defects, 
and   the  role  of  the  teacher  in   referral,   examination   and   correction.   Clinical 
demonstrations  in  cooperation  with  the  Atlanta  Speech  School. 

538.    PROGRAM  ADMINISTRATION  IN  SPEECH  PATHOLOGY.  3  hours. 
Prereq:  SPA  310.474. 

Methods  for  finding,  selecting  and  scheduling  speech  cases  in  the  public  schools, 
clinics,  etc.  The  organizational  and  administrate  problems  in  keeping  records, 
reporting,  and  coordinating  speech  pathology  activities.  Discussion  of  professional 
responsibilities,  relationships  with  other  professional  persons,  and  current  trends 
in  the  profession. 

575.  DIRECTED  INDIVIDUAL  STUDY  IN  SPEECH  PATHOLOGY.  Prereq: 
Four  courses  in  speech  pathology. 

Adaptation  of  the  speech  pathology-  curriculum  to  the  individual  needs  of  mature 
students.  A  detailed  outline  of  requirements  must  be  prepared  in  conference  by 
the  student  and  instructor  and  approved  by  the  Chairman  of  Speech  Pathology 
and  Audiology. 

576.  DIRECTED  INDIVIDUAL  STUDY  IN  SPEECH  PATHOLOGY.  Prereq: 
Four  courses  in  speech  pathology. 

Continuation  of  SPA  575.  but  content  must  be  different. 

578.  SPEECH  READING  AND  AUDITORY  TRAINING.  3  hours.  Prereq:  SPA 
471. 

Processes  and  problems  of  oral  communication  by  the  hearing  handicapped ;  pro- 
cedures for  improving  communication  by  means  of  speech  reading  and  auditory 
training. 

579.  AUDITORY  REHABILITATION  OF  CHILDREN.  Prereq:  SPA  413,  471, 
578. 

A  study  of  the  theories  and  procedures  used  in  the  rehabilitation  of  both  the  deaf 
and  hard  of  hearing  child.  Both  the  historical  development  and  current  trends  in 
education  of  the  hearing  impaired  will  be  reviewed.  Supervised  clinical  practice. 

580.  AUDITORY  REHABILITATION  OF  ADULTS.  Prereq:  SPA  413,  471,  578. 
The  social,  educational,  and  vocational  rehabilitation  of  hearing  handicapped 
adults.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  adjustment  needs  of  the  older  person  with 
gradually  increasing  hearing  impairment.  Supervised  clinical  practice. 

581.  HEARING  CONSERVATION.  Prereq:  SPA  310,  413.  471. 

A  study  of  the  methods  used  for  the  detection  of  pathological  noise  and  the 
correction  of  its  effects  on  the  human  hearing  mechanism  in  the  community, 
industry  and  the  military. 
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Division  of  the  Armed  Services 


Army  Courses  (MIL) 


The  Basic  Course  of  6  quarters  duration  consists  of  two  hours  of  classroom  work  and 
one  hour  of  leadership  laboratory  per  week.  In  the  classroom  the  student  acquires  the 
basic  knowledge  of  military  organization,  weapons,  skills,  history  and  customs.  On  the 
drill  field,  he  develops  his  potentials  for  leadership. 

The  Advanced  Course  consists  of  four  hours  of  classroom  work  for  two 
quarters  each  year  in  the  junior  and  senior  years.  In  the  classroom  the  student  studies 
skills  of  the  professional  officer.  Applied  leadership  is  emphasized  on  the  drill  field. 
One  quarter  each  of  the  junior  and  senior  year  includes  an  elective  academic  course, 
selected  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Professor  of  Military  Science,  as  a  prerequisite  to 
an  Army  commission. 

MILITARY  SCIENCE:     Basic  Course 

101.  ARMY  ORGANIZATION  SQUAD  WEAPONS.  2  hours.  A  study  of  the 
organization  of  the  U.S.  Army,  of  ROTC,  marksmanship  and  individual  weapons. 

102.  U.S.  ARMY  AND  NATIONAL  SECURITY.  2  hours.  A  study  of  national  se- 
curity and  the  U.S.  Army  to  include  the  Army's  responsibility  in  meeting  the 
military  commitments  stemming  from  U.S.  treaties  and  policies.  Prereq:  Military 
Science  101. 

103.  INTRODUCTION  TO  COMBAT  ARMS  AND   MILITARY  SKILLS.   2 

hours.  A  study  of  the  five  combat  arms  of  the  U.S.  Army;  customs,  and  traditions 
of  the  service;  first  aid  and  fundamentals  of  land  navigation.  Prereq:  Military 
Science  101. 

201.  MAP  AND  AERIAL  PHOTOGRAPH  READING  AND  AN  INTRODUC- 
TION TO  OPERATIONS.  2  hours.  A  study  of  basic  map  and  aerial  photograph 
reading  as  applied  by  the  small  unit  leader.  An  analysis  of  the  principles  of  war 
through  the  use  of  historical  examples  to  include  the  fundamentals  of  offensive 
and    defensive  tactics.  Prereq:   Military  Science  101,  102,  103. 

202.  AMERICAN  MILITARY  HISTORY.  2  hours.  A  study  of  the  military  history 
of  the  United  States  with  emphasis  on  the  analysis  of  the  application  of  the 
principles  of  war  during  historical  battles.  Prereq:  Military  Science  201. 

203.  BASIC  TACTICS  AND  OPERATIONS.  2  hours.  A  study  of  small  unit  tactics 
to  include  the  combined  arms  team  and  the  fundamentals  of  counterinsurgency 
operations.  Prereq:   Military  Science  201. 

MILITARY  SCIENCE:     First  Year,  Advanced  Course 

301.  LEADERSHIP  AND  MANAGEMENT  I.  3  hours.  A  study  of  the  psychology 
of  leadership  and  methods  of  instruction  to  include  practical  application. 

302.  FUNDAMENTALS   AND  DYNAMICS   OF   THE   MILITARY  TEAM   I. 

3  hours.  A  study  of  the  branches  of  the  U.S.  Army  and  tactics  applied  at  the 
platoon  and  company  levels  to  include  battlefield  communications  and  counter- 
insurgency  operations.  Prereq:  Military  Science  301. 
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MILITARY  SCIENCE:     Second  Year,  Advanced  Course 

401.  FUNDAMENTALS  AND  DYNAMICS  OF  THE  MILITARY  TEAM   II. 

3  hours.  A  study  of  command  and  staff  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  profes- 
sional officer  to  include  operations,  intelligence,  administration  and  logistics. 
Prereq:  301,  302. 

402.  LEADERSHIP  AND  MANAGEMENT  II.  3  hours.  A  continuation  of  the  study 
of  command  and  staff  duties  and  responsibilities  to  include  company  tactical 
operations,  the  military  justice  system,  the  role  of  the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.  Army 
in  world  affairs,  and  a  service  orientation.  Prereq:  Military  Science  401. 

404.  ARMY  AVIATION.  3  hours.  For  qualified  students  who  have  enrolled  in  or 
completed  MIL  401,  402.  Consists  of  35  hours  of  ground  school  instruction  and 
36 y2  hours  of  flight  training  leading  to  a  pilot's  license.  Students  must  agree  to 
continue  Army  Aviation  training  on  active  duty. 


Air  Force  Courses  (AIR) 


The  General  Military  Course  is  normally  completed  during  the  Freshman  and 
Sophomore  years.  It  consists  of  6  quarters  of  study  with  two  hours  of  classroom  work 
and  one  hour  of  Leadership  Laboratory  per  week. 

The  Professional  Officer  Course  consists  of  6  quarters  of  study  and  leads  to  a 
commission  in  the  United  States  Air  Force.  Leadership  and  Management  skills  as  they 
apply  to  a  junior  officer  in  the  Air  Force  are  emphasized.  Three  classroom  hours  and 
one  hour  in  Leadership  Laboratory  are  required  weekly.  Students  interested  in  this  pro- 
gram leading  to  a  commission  should  contact  the  Professor  of  Aerospace  Studies. 

GENERAL  MILITARY  COURSE  (Basic) 

101.  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  AND  NATIONAL  POLICY.  2  hours.  In- 
troduction to  definition  and  causes  of  war,  principles  of  war,  factors  of  national 
power,  national  objectives,  policy,  strategy  and  instruments.  Study  of  organiza- 
tion of  Department  of  Defense,  its  history  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

102.  U.S.  AIR  FORCE.  2  hours.  Prereq:  Completion  of  101  or  instructor  permis- 
sion. Study  of  the  United  States  Air  Force,  its  history,  organization  and  basic 
doctrine.  Study  of  the  strategic  offensive  forces  of  the  U.S.  with  emphasis  on 
Strategic  Air  Command.  Introduction  to  effects  of  nuclear  weapons. 

103.  STRATEGIC  DEFENSIVE  FORCES.  2  hours.  Prereq:  Completion  of  101- 
102  or  instructor  permission.  Purpose,  history,  organization  and  functions  of 
strategic  defensive  forces.  Defenses  against  missiles  and  space  weapons.  Civil 
defense  and  future  defensive  requirements. 

201.  UNITED  STATES  GENERAL  PURPOSE  FORCES.  2  hours.  Prereq:  Com- 
pletion of  101-102-103  or  permission  of  the  Professor  of  Aerospace  Studies.  A 
study  of  the  mission,  organization  and  capabilities  of  U.S.  General  Purpose 
Forces.  Includes  a  discussion  of  the  Tactical  Air  Command,  U.S.  Strike  Com- 
mand and  the  limited  war  forces  of  the  U.S.  Army  and  Navy. 

202.  INTERNATIONAL  SECURITY  ALIGNMENTS.  2  hours.  Prereq:  Comple- 
tion of  201  or  instructor  permission.  Study  of  the  reasons,  characteristics,  com- 
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mitments,  issues  and  problems  of  International  organizations.  Comparison  of 
military  capabilities  of  Communist  and  free  world  alliances.  Discussion  of  the 
doctrine,  organization,  and  current  capabilities  of  Soviet,  Eastern  European  and 
Communist  Chinese  military  forces. 

203.  THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  PEACE.  2  hours.  Prereq:  Completion  of  201-202  or 
instructor  permission.  Analysis  of  the  trends  and  implications  of  world  military 
power,  insurgency,  nationalism,  the  United  Nations,  disarmament,  the  propen- 
sity for  war,  and  the  search  for  peace. 

PROFESSIONAL  OFFICER  COURSE  (Advanced) 

Enrollment  in  the  Professional  Officer  Course  requires  completion  of  all  Air  100  and 
Air  200  courses  or  approved  substitutes.  Cadets  must  also  be  mentally  and  physically 
qualified  and  have  approval  of  the  Professor  of  Aerospace  Studies. 

301.  GROWTH  OF  U.S.  AEROSPACE  POWER.  3  hours.  A  detailed  study  of  the 
nature  of  war  with  emphasis  on  the  Air  Force  Role.  Mission  and  Organization  of 
the  Department  of  Defense ;  development  of  Air  Power  in  the  United  States ;  the 
Air  Force  mission,  concepts,  doctrine  and  employment. 

302.  ASTRONAUTICS  AND  SPACE  OPERATIONS— 1.  3  hours.  Examination  of 
the  national  space  effort  and  its  evolution;  characteristics  of  the  spatial  environ- 
ment; types  of  orbits  and  trajectories;  current  space  operations. 

303.  ASTRONAUTICS  AND  SPACE  OPERATIONS— 2.  3  hours.  Characteristics 
of  present  day  systems  including  the  vehicle  and  associated  ground  support 
equipment.  Concepts  of  space  operations  and  their  application  to  future  aero- 
space power. 

401.  AIR  FORCE  LEADERSHIP.  3  hours.  Prereq:  Completion  of  301-302-303, 
or  approval  of  Professor  of  Aerospace  Studies.  A  study  of  the  need  for  Air  Force 
leadership,  human  relations,  discipline  in  the  military  services,  and  the  military 
justice  system. 

402.  COMMAND-STAFF  RELATIONSHIPS.  3  hours.  A  study  of  the  variables 
affecting  Air  Force  leadership,  problem  solving,  and  the  authority  and  relation- 
ship of  the  commander  and  his  staff.  Introduction  to  Air  Force  management. 

403.  AIR  FORCE  MANAGEMENT  AND  THE  JUNIOR  OFFICER.  3  hours.  A 
study  of  the  functions  of  management,  Air  Force  personnel  policies,  and  the 
information  sciences.  Briefing  and  preparation  for  commissioned  service. 

Environmental  Design  (LAR) 

200.    BASIC  DESIGN  STUDIO.  Five  laboratory  periods. 

Basic  principles  of  design  theory  and  philosophy.  Application  through  the 
use  of  one  and  two  dimensional  problems  involving  form,  light,  color  and 
texture. 

202.  BASIC  DESIGN  STUDIO.  Five  laboratory  periods.  Prereq:  Landscape 
Architecture  200  and  255. 

The  design  concept:  research,  analysis,  synthesis.  A  linking  together  of  basic 
design  philosophy  as  outlined  in  Landscape  Architecture  200.  the  design  concept 
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and  practical  design  situations.  The  continuity  of  theory  between  abstract  and 
concrete. 

225.  MAN  AND  THE  PHYSICAL  ENVIRONMENT.  5  lecture  periods.  A  survey 
course  for  non-majors  which  investigates  the  physical,  cultural,  and  political 
forces  affecting  the  interrelationships  of  man  with  his  environment  and  prepares 
the  student  for  a  participating  role  in  vital  environmental  issues. 

255.  ARCHITECTURAL  DRAFTING.  Five  laboratory  periods. 

Principles  of  orthographic  projection,  isometric  drawing,  one  and  two  point  per- 
spective. Emphasis  on  lettering,  composition  and  graphic  presentation. 

256.  ARCHITECTURAL  PROJECTIONS.  Five  laboratory  periods.  Prereq:  Land- 
scape Architecture  255. 

Use  of   perspective   in   presentation   drawing.   Shade   and  shadow   techniques. 

272.  HISTORY   OF   LANDSCAPE   DESIGN.   Five   lecture   periods. 
Development  of  the  art  of  landscape  design  from  early  cultures  to  the  present 
with  special  stress  upon   the  transition  of  styles  and  the  development  of  the 
naturalistic  and  contemporary  periods. 

273.  HISTORY  AND  THEORY  OF  ARCHITECTURE.  Five  lecture  periods. 
Prereq:   Landscape  Architecture  272  or  consent  of  instructor. 

A  survey  of  the  principal  periods  of  architectural  history  with  particular  em- 
phasis on  the  rationale  of  each  development.  Open  to  all  majors  of  all  colleges 
and  departments. 

303.  PLANT  MATERIALS.  Five  lecture  periods.  Prereq:  Horticulture  101,  Botany 
121.  A  study  of  plant  materials  with  emphasis  on  plant  keying,  identification  and 
use.  Evergreen  trees,  shrubs  and  vines. 

304.  PLANTING  DESIGN  I.  Five  laboratory  periods.  Prereq:  Landscape  Architec- 
ture 255-256. 

Analysis  of  plant  elements  and  form.  Emphasis  on  plant  function  in  the  landscape 
composition.  Basic  problems  in  planting  design  of  small  areas  with  emphasis  on 
orientation,  arrangement  and  human  needs. 
313.  LANDSCAPE  DESIGN.  Five  laboratory  periods.  Prereq:  Landscape  Architec- 
ture 255,  Agricultural  Engineering  210  or  other  drafting  experience. 
Introductory  problems  in  landscape  design  with  emphasis  on  residential  proper- 
ties and  gardens. 

315.  INTERMEDIATE  LANDSCAPE  DESIGN  STUDIO.  Five  laboratory 
periods.  Prereq:  Landscape  Architecture  202  and  350.  Basic  landscape  design 
sequence. 

Small  scale  projects  invoking  elementary  problems  of  design.  Emphasis  on 
circulation  patterns,  material  characteristics  and  the  use  of  small  elements 
of  design  in  the  landscape. 

316.  INTERMEDIATE  LANDSCAPE  DESIGN  STUDIO.  Five  laboratory 
periods.  Prereq:  Landscape  Architecture  315. 

Intermediate  scale  projects  involving  a  variety  of  topographical  characteristics, 
design  elements,  space  and  circulation  requirements. 

317.  INTERMEDIATE  LANDSCAPE  DESIGN  STUDIO.  Five  laboratory- 
periods.  Prereq:  Landscape  Architecture  315. 

Emphasis  on  park  and  recreational  design  for  various  population  requirements. 
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318.  ADVANCED  LANDSCAPE  DESIGN  STUDIO.  Five  laboratory  periods. 
Prereq:  Landscape  Architecture  315. 

Urban  and  suburban  design  studies  involving  a  complexity  of  design  elements 
featuring  land  use,  ecology  and  circulation  problems  at  the  gross  level  and 
spatial  and  natural  relationships  at  the  intimate  level. 

319.  ADVANCED  LANDSCAPE  DESIGN  STUDIO.  Five  laboratory  periods. 
Prereq:  Landscape  Architecture  316. 

Large  scale  projects  with  complex  spatial  and  circulation  requirements  and  re- 
quiring understanding  of  architectural  and  engineering  problems.  Civic  and 
town  design,  regional  planning. 

320.  ARCHITECTURAL   DESIGN   STUDIO.   Five   laboratory  periods.   Prereq: 
Landscape  Architecture  202  and  357.  Basic  architectural  design  sequence. 
Exploration   of   material   and   structural   logic    as   the   basis   for   architectural 
design.  Consideration  of  climatic  and  environmental  aspects  of  design.  Specific 
architectural  problems  involving  principles  of  circulation. 

322.  ADVANCED  ARCHITECTURAL  DESIGN  STUDIO.  Five  laboratory 
periods.  Prereq:  Landscape  Architecture  320. 

Intermediate  architectural  design  involving  repetitive  design  elements,  larger 
structures,  more  complex  circulation  requirements,  modular  coordination  and 
architecture  as  space. 

323.  ADVANCED  LANDSCAPE  ECOLOGY.  Five  lecture  periods.  Prereq: 
Botany  121,  physical  science  electives. 

Exploration  of  the  ecological  relationship  of  man  and  his  environment.  In- 
troduces problems  of  geology,  geography,  climatology,  physiology,  pathology, 
entomology,  zoology,  etc.,  in  an  effort  to  seek  a  scientific  basis  for  planning 
action. 

325.  INTERMEDIATE  RECREATION  PLANNING  DESIGN  STUDIO.  Five 
laboratory  periods.  Prereq:  Landscape  Architecture  315. 

Intermediate  scale  projects  involving  recreation  problems  in  urban  and  suburban 
areas.  Emphasis  on  play  areas  and  small  community  parks. 

333.  ADVANCED  ARCHITECTURAL  DESIGN  STUDIO.  Five  laboratory 
periods.  Prereq:  Landscape  Architecture  320. 

Advanced  architectural  design.  Projects  requiring  the  solution  of  structural, 
material  and  circulation  functions. 

335.    ADVANCED  RECREATION  PLANNING  DESIGN  STUDIO.  Five  labora- 
tory periods.  Prereq:  Landscape  Architecture  315,  325. 
Large  scale  recreation  planning  involving  projects  on  a  regional  scale. 

340.    PROFESSIONAL    PRACTICE    IN    LANDSCAPE    ARCHITECTURE.    3 

hours.  Three  lecture  periods. 

Professional  practice  and  ethics;  contracts,  reports  and  specifications. 

350.  ELEMENTARY  LANDSCAPE  CONSTRUCTION.  Five  laboratory-lecture 
periods.  Prereq:  Agricultural  Engineering  210,  Mathematics  100  and  101  or 
the  consent  of  the  instructor. 

Field  construction  and  staking,  landscape  grading,  earthwork  calculations, 
drainage  and  elementary  soil  mechanics. 
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351.  PLANT  MATERIALS.  Five  periods.  Prereq:  Botany  121,  Horticulture  101. 
A  study  of  plant  materials  with  emphasis  on  identifying  characteristics,  natural 
habitat  and  cultural  requirements.  Primarily  trees,  shrubs  and  vines. 

352.  PLANT  MATERIALS.  Five  periods.  Prereq:  Botany  121,  Horticulture  101. 
A  continuation  of  Landscape  Architecture  351  with  emphasis  on  herbaceous 
plant  materials. 

354.  PLANTING  DESIGN  II.  Five  laboratory  periods.  Prereq:  Landscape  Architec- 
ture 303,  304,  351  and  352. 

Use  of  plant  material  in  relation  to  other  landscape  elements.  Specific  prob- 
lems calling  for  the  knowledge  of  plant  characteristics  and  requirements.  Prep- 
aration of  planting  plans  and  specifications. 

355.  TERMINAL  PROBLEM.  Five  laboratory  periods.  Prereq:  Second  quarter 
senior  standing  or  the  consent  of  the  department  head. 

An  advanced  problem  in  landscape  architecture,  which,  by  its  relative  com- 
prehensiveness, will  serve  as  a  final  examination  for  the  course  of  study  as 
outlined  in  the  program. 

356.  TERMINAL  RECREATION  PLANNING  PROBLEM.  Five  laboratory  per- 
iods. Prereq :  Senior  standing. 

Advanced  problems  in  recreation  planning,  which  will  serve  as  a  final  examina- 
tion for  this  field  of  study. 

357.  ADVANCED  LANDSCAPE  ENGINEERING.  Five  laboratory  periods.  Pre- 
req :  Landscape  Architecture  350. 

Design  and  detailing  of  landscape  construction,  structural  analysis,  irrigation 
and  utility  design,  the  characteristics  and  uses  of  landscape  materials. 

358.  ADVANCED  LANDSCAPE  CONSTRUCTION  I.  Five  laboratory  periods. 
Prereq:  Landscape  Architecture  357. 

Advanced  earthwork,  road  and  highway  engineering,  construction  of  pave- 
ments, estimating  and  preparing  contracts  and  specifications  for  landscape 
construction  work. 

364.  ADVANCED  PLANTING  DESIGN.  Five  periods.  Prereq:  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture 354. 

A  continuation  of  Landscape  Architecture  354.  Primarily  offered  as  an  elective 
to  Landscape  Architecture  and  Horticulture  majors  desiring  additional  ex- 
perience in  planting  design.  Emphasis  on  large  scale  projects. 

453.  CITY  PLANNING.  Five  periods.  Prereq:  Landscape  Architecture  272  and 
273. 

Background  course  in  city  planning  covering  the  history  and  bibliography  of 
the  subject  and  introducing  the  students  to  modern  trends  in  planning.  De- 
signed as  a  foundation  for  further  study  of  professional  planning. 

525.  REGIONAL  RECREATION  PLANNING.  3  one-hour  lectures  and  two  one- 
hour  lab  periods.  Prereq:  Upper  Division  Standing  and  REC  384  or  FOR  355. 
An  approach  to  regional  scale  recreation  planning.  Studies  of  existing  regional 
land  use  recreation  programs,  their  significance  and  implications  to  individual 
park  planning.  A  look  at  space  requirements,  policies  and  financial  considera- 
tions in  the  design  profession. 
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527.    PARK   DESIGN.    3   hours.    1    one-hour   lecture  period   and   2   one-hour  lab 
periods.  Prereq:  LAR  525. 

The  study  and  formulation  of  master  plans  for  specific  recreational  sites.  Prob- 
lems in  diagramming  of  land  use,  site  surveys,  staging  developments  and 
planting  design  principles. 

554.    CIVIC  DESIGN.  3  hours.  Prereq:  Landscape  Architecture  453-653. 

The  study  of  techniques  for  urban  development  available  to  communities  seek- 
ing to  improve  their  environment,  including  the  study  of  malls,  parking,  street 
furniture  and  plant  materials,  the  choice  of  color  schemes  and  signs,  the  renova- 
tion and  modification  of  buildings  and  facades,  methods  for  preserving  and 
restoring  historic  buildings  and  sites  and  the  study  of  legislation  and  financial 
methods. 

565.    ADVANCED    LANDSCAPE    CONSTRUCTION    I.    5    laboratory    periods. 
Prereq:  Landscape  Architecture  358  or  Graduate  standing. 

Engineering  problems  of  an  advanced  nature  offered  as  an  elective  for  landscape 
architecture  majors  and  required  in  the  Graduate  Program.  Detailed  study  of 
engineering  requirements  for  subdivisions,  land  drainage,  sewage  disposal,  high- 
way engineering,  cost  estimating  and  specification  writing. 

School  of  Forest  Resources 

191.  FIELDS  OF  FORESTRY.   1  hour. 

Orientation  to  the  scope  of  the  profession  and  its  practice  from  biological, 
economic,  and  socio-political  viewpoints. 

192.  DEVELOPMENT  OF  FORESTRY.   1  hour. 
Historical  development  of  forestry  in  America. 

193.  FORESTRY  CALCULATIONS.   1  hour. 
Mathematical  and  graphic  solutions  of  elementary-  problems. 

201.  DENDROLOGY:    HARDWOODS.  3  hours.  Two  3-hour  lecture- laboratory 
periods.  Prereq:  Ten  hours  of  botany. 

Identification,  classification,  silvical  requirements,  and  distribution  of  the  more 
important  forest  trees  among  the  Angiosperms. 

202.  DENDROLOGY:   CONIFERS.  3  hours.  Two  3-hour  lecture-laboratory  peri- 
ods. Prereq:  Ten  hours  of  botany. 

Identification,  classification,  silvical  requirements,  and  distribution  of  the  more 
important  forest  trees  among  the  Gymnosperms. 

203.  FOREST  ECOLOGY.  3  hours.  Prereq:  Ten  hours  of  botany. 
Fundamental  principles  of  forest  physiology  and  ecology;  effects  of  the  various 
factors  of  site  upon  the  characteristics  of  growth  and  development  of  forest 
stands;  forest  classification. 

301.    SILVICULTURAL  PRACTICES.  Prereq:  Forestry  203,  Agronomy  210. 

Theory  and  techniques  of  controlling  establishment,  composition,  and  growth 

of  forest  stands;  cultural  treatments  including  cutting,  use  of  fire  and  silvicides. 
321.    WOOD  ANATOMY  AND  IDENTIFICATION.  3  hours.  Three  laboratory 

periods.  Prereq:   Forestry  201,  202. 

Anatomical   features  of  wood   and   wood   identification   by  gross  and   minutr 

structure. 
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325.    SEASONING  AND  PRESERVATION.  2  hours.  Prereq:  Forestry  321. 
Pre-drying,  air  seasoning  and  kiln  drying;  preservative  treatment. 

344.    FOREST   MEASUREMENTS.    Prereq:    Mathematics    101,   Agricultural  En- 
gineering 210. 

Field  measurements  of  trees,  major  forest  products  and  timber  stands;  log 
scaling:  timber  cruising:  growth  studies:  and  preparation  of  stand  and  stock 
tables. 

351.    WATERSHED  MANAGEMENT.  2  hours. 

A  survey  of  forest  water  relations  and  how  forest  and  associated  lands  are 
managed  for  water  quality,  supply  and  erosion  control. 

355.    FOREST  RECREATION.  2  hours. 

The  place  of  forest  recreation  in  the  multiple-use  concept. 

361.  GAME  MANAGEMENT.  3  hours.  Prereq:   Botany  375  or  Forestry  203. 
Wild  game  as  a  forest  resource.  The  interrelations  of  game  management  with 
other  resource  use.  Game  management  policy  and  administration. 

362.  FOREST    RANGE    MANAGEMENT.    3    hours.    Prereq:    Botany    122    and 
Forest^  203. 

Principles  of  range  management  involving  use  of  forest  range  as  a  resource; 
improvement  of  forest  range;  ecology  of  forest  range  plants. 

382.  (ENTOMOLOGY)    FOREST   PROTECTION:    Entomology.   Three   lectures 
and  two  laboratory  periods.  Prereq:   Forestry  201,  202. 

Biology,  identification,  and  control  of  the  species  of  insects  destructive  to 
American  forests. 

383.  (PLANT   PATHOLOGY)    FOREST  PROTECTION:    Pathology.   3  hours. 
Three  laboratory  periods.  Prereq:  Botany  121,  122. 

An  introduction  to  the  diseases  of  forest  trees;  identification  and  control. 

384.  FOREST  PROTECTION:    Fire.  3  hours.  Prereq:   Forestry  203. 
Interrelations  of  environmental  and  human  factors  on  causes,  behavior,  and 
effects  of  fire.   Fundamentals  of  prevention   through  understanding  of  socio- 
cultural  characteristics  of  forest  users.  Analytical  approach  to  control  of  wild- 
fire and  use  of  prescribed  fire. 

392.    FOREST  HISTORY  AND  POLICY.  2  hours. 

Development  of  forestry  and  forest  legislation  leading  to  the  present  American 
forest  policies. 

394.  GENERAL  FORESTRY.  Four  lectures  and  one  laboratory  period.   Prereq: 
Junior  standing.  Not  open  to  forestry  students. 

Relation  of  forests  to  economic  strength;  renewable  vs.  non-renewable  resources; 
introduction  to  forestry  practices. 

395.  FOREST  RESOURCES:   MANAGEMENT  AND  UTILIZATION. 

Intensive  study  of  public  and  private  forestry  operations  and  utilization  en- 
terprises. 

401.     (BOTANY)     PHYSIOLOGY    OF    WOODY    PLANTS.    Four    lectures    and 
one   double   laboratory   period.    Prereq:    Botany   380,   Forestry   203,  or  Horti 
culture  308. 
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Special  topics  in  shoot  and  root  development,  water  relations,  nutrition,  trans- 
location, cambial  activity,  dormancy  and  reproduction  in  woody  plants. 

402.  FOREST  SOILS.  Three  lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods.  Prereq:  Agron- 
omy 210,  Forestry  203. 

Morphological,  physical,  and  chemical  properties  of  soils  in  relation  to  growth 
of  forest  trees;  classification  of  soil  profiles  and  site  index:  appraisal  of  soil 
conditions  on  forest  properties. 

403.  FOREST  TREE  IMPROVEMENT.  3  hours.  Two  lectures  and  one  laboratory 
period.  Prereq:  Forestry  301. 

The  genetic  inference  in  forest  tree  improvement;  breeding  and  progeny  test- 
ing;  quality  seed  production;  vegetable  propagation. 

404.  (GEOGRAPHY)    WATERSHED  HYDROLOGY.   Three  lectures  and  two 
laboratory  periods.  Prereq:  Physics  127,  128  and  Geography  122. 

General  hydrology  as  based  on  the  hydrologic  cycle,  with  emphasis  on  the  role 
of  soils,  vegetation,  physiography  and  the  microclimate  on  processes  of  precipi- 
tation, runoff,  erosion  and  landforming.  Problems  of  measurement  and  regula- 
tion of  streamflow,  groundwater,  soil  moisture  and  precipitation. 

421.  PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES  OF  WOOD.  2  hours.  Two  laboratory  periods. 
Prereq:  Forestry  321. 

The  physical  nature  of  wood,  including  moisture,  heat,  light,  sound,  and  elec- 
trical relations. 

422.  MECHANICAL  PROPERTIES  OF  WOOD.  3  hours.  Two  lectures  and  one 
laboratory  period.  Prereq:  Forestry  321. 

Strength  and  other  characteristics  of  commercial  woods  as  related  to  growth 
and  utilization;  examination  of  standard  testing  procedures. 

449.    ANALYTICAL  METHODS  IN  FOREST  MANAGEMENT.  3  hours.  Prereq : 
Mathematics  254,  255. 

Selected  techniques  for  mathematically  describing  and  optimizing  the  operation 
of  forestry  enterprises;  construction  of  mathematical  models,  linear  program- 
ming, computer  simulation,  and  decision  theory. 

471.    ECONOMIC  ANALYSIS  IN  FORESTRY.  3  hours.  Prereq:  Forestry  572. 
Current  economic  theory  as  a  tool  in  the  analysis  of  problems  in  forest  pro- 
duction, utilization,  and  distribution. 

481.    FOREST  FIRE  BEHAVIOR  AND  USE.  3  hours.  Prereq:  Forestry  384  and 

ten  hours  of  physics. 

Ignition,  combustion,  heat  transfer,  the  convection  column,  living  and  dead 
fuels,  fire  weather  and  climatology,  danger  ratings.  Prescribed  burning  tech- 
niques and  effects. 

503.    REFORESTATION.  3  hours.  Two  lectures  and  one  laboratory  period.  Prereq: 
Agronomy  210  and  Forestry  203. 

Fundamentals  and  practices  involved  in  artificial  regeneration.  Seed  produc- 
tion, collection,  extraction,  testing,  and  storage;  nursery  management;  site 
preparation;  direct  seeding,  and  planting. 
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504.    PRINCIPLES   OF   MICRO-MEASUREMENTS.   2   hours.   Two  laboratory 
periods.  Prereq:    Forestry  321. 

Microtechniques  used  in  the  study  of  wood  elements,  characteristics,  and 
behavior. 

507.    REGIONAL  SILVICULTURE.  3  hours.  Prereq:  Forestry  301. 

Application  of  silvicultural  methods  in  the  forest  regions  of  the  United  States. 

525.  HARVESTING  FOREST  PRODUCTS.  2  hours.  Prereq:  Forestry  301,  344, 
395. 

Equipment,  methods,  and  transportation;  cost  analyses. 

526.  NAVAL  STORES.  2  hours.  Prereq:  Forestry  301,  321. 

History,  economics,  chemistry,  and  processing  of  naval  stores;  physiology  of 
oleoresin  synthesis;  field  practices  of  gum  naval  stores  industry. 

527.  FOREST  PRODUCTS.  2  hours.  Prereq:  Forestry  321. 
Technology,  manufacture,  and  use  of  forest  procructs. 

541.  TIMBER  MANAGEMENT:  FOUNDATIONS.  rVereq:  Forestry  301,  547. 
Principles  of  forest  regulation.  Business  and  other  objectives  of  management. 

542.  TIMBER  MANAGEMENT:    FINANCE.  Prereq:   Forestry  541. 
Valuation  of  forest  land,  growing  stock,  and  stumpage;  financial  alternatives; 
liquidation  vs.  sustained  yield. 

543.  FOREST  INVENTORY  CONTROL.  2  hours.  One  lecture  and  one  labora- 
tory period.  Prereq:  Forestry  301,  547. 

Field  data  collection,  machine  processing,  and  analysis  for  continuous  control. 

544.  SILVIMETRIC  METHODS.  Prereq:  Forestry  547. 

Application  of  statistical  techniques,  graphical  mathematics,  and  empirical 
formulas  to  all  branches  of  forestry. 

545.  FOREST  MANAGEMENT  PLANS.  Prereq:   Forestry  301,  547,  541. 
Preparation  of  a  management  plan  for  a  forest  property,  including  surveying, 
map    making,    data    collection.    Presentation    format   must    meet    professional 
standards. 

546.  ADVANCED  AERIAL  PHOTO  INTERPRETATION.  (Same  as  Ggy.  422.) 
Five  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Prereq:    Geography  420  or  equivalent. 
Laboratory  instruction  on  individualized  photogrammetric  problems  related  to 
the   major  interests  of  the  students.   Mastery  of  advanced   photogrammetric 
instruments. 

547.  FOREST  MENSURATION.  4  hours.  Two  lectures  and  two  laboratory  peri- 
ods. Prereq:   Forestry  344  and  Statistics  200. 

Volume  determination  of  major  forest  products,  trees,  and  stands;  stand 
density  analysis;  growth  and  yield  studies;  sampling  methods;  graphical  and 
statistical  analysis. 

548.  TIMBER  EVALUATION.  2  hours.  Prereq:  Forestry  547. 
Timber  appraisal:  stumpage  equality  evaluation;  damage  appraisal. 

549.  FOREST  PRODUCTS  LAW.  Prereq :  Senior  class  standing. 

A  study  of  the  legal  aspects  of  forest  management,  with  emphasis  on  legal 
terminology,  and  the  existing  law  regarding  trees  and  their  products  as  property. 
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This  course  is  in  no  sense  designed,  nor  should  it  be  inferred,  as  being  a  course 
in  instruction  in  law  as  would  be  taught  in  a  School  of  Law. 

556.  FOREST  MANAGEMENT  FOR  RECREATION.  3  hours.  Prereq:  Forestry 
355,  Psychology  101,  Sociology  105. 

Basic  methods  of  manipulating  the  forest  resources  for  optimum  recreation 
benefits. 

557.  FOREST  RECREATION  AREA  DEVELOPMENT.  Prereq:  Forestry  355, 
556. 

Development  and  management  of  forest  recreation  facilities. 

561.  WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT  TECHNIQUES.  Two  lectures  and  two  labora- 
tory periods.  Prereq:  Forestry  361  or  Bio.  302. 

Field  and  laboratory  techniques  commonly  required  of  professional  wildlife 
workers. 

562.  ADVANCED  PRINCIPLES  OF  WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT.  Prereq: 
Forestry  561  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Application  of  the  principles  of  animal  and  plant  ecology  to  the  biological 
basis  of  wildlife  management  and  its  coordination  with  other  land  uses  on 
upland  and  wetland  habitats. 

566.  FRESH-WATER  FISHERIES.  Three  lectures  and  two  double  laboratory  peri- 
ods. Prereq:  Forestry  361,  Zoology  350. 

Application  of  principles  concerning  the  dynamics  of  fish  populations,  environ- 
ment, conservation,  and  usage  by  man. 

567.  MARINE  FISHERIES.  Prereq:  Forestry  361,  Zoology  350. 

A  survey  of  marine  fisheries  of  the  United  States.  Brief  consideration  will  be 
given  to  each  of  the  following  aspects  of  the  marine  fisheries;  general  biology 
of  the  species,  types  of  fishing  gear  employed  in  their  capture,  population 
dynamics,  and  economic  importance  of  the  fishery. 

571.  MARKETING  FOREST  PRODUCTS.  2  hours.  Prereq:  Forestry  572. 
Economics  of  marketing  forest  products;  analysis  of  cooperatives;  techniques 
for  improving  marketing  efficiency. 

572.  ECONOMICS  OF  FORESTRY.  3  hours.  Prereq:  Agricultural  Economics 
300  or  equivalent. 

Demand  for  forest  products  and  services;  economics  of  production,  utilization, 
and  distribution;  forest  taxation  and  insurance;  social  aspects  of  forestry. 

573.  FORESTRY  PRODUCTION  ECONOMICS.  2  hours.  Prereq:  Forestry  572. 
Economic  factors  involved  in  management  decisions  with  respect  to  uses  of 
land,  labor,  and  capital;  input-output  relationships;  determination  of  profits. 

591.  FOREST  ADMINISTRATION.  3  hours.  Prereq:  20  hours  of  forestry  courses. 
Problems,  policies  and  procedures  applicable  to  administration  of  personnel; 
human  relations;  supervisory  techniques;  professional  ethics. 

592.  OPERATIONAL  PROBLEMS  IN  FOREST  MANAGEMENT.  Prereq:  20 
hours  of  forestry  courses  with  2.3  average  or  better. 

Problems  associated  with  present-day  forestry  enterprises.  Specific  operational 
problems  will  be  presented  and  analyzed  by  specialists  from  industry  and  gov- 
ernment. The  case  method  will  be  used. 
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594.  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICES  OF  FORESTRY.  Four  lectures  and  one 
laboratory  period.  Prereq:  Forestry  394  or  equivalent.  Not  open  to  forestry 
students. 

The  role  of  forestry  in  land  use;  underlying  biological  principles  and  cultural 
practices:  measuring  and  marketing  forest  products;  economics  of  forest  invest- 
ment and  management.  Oriented  toward  small  forest  holdings. 

595.  INFORMATIONAL  METHODS  IN  FORESTRY.  3  hours.  Prereq:  20  hours 
of  forestry  courses. 

Procedures  and  techniques  for  use  of  various  media  essential  to  disseminating 
forestry  information  to  the  public. 

598.  FORESTRY  PROBLEMS.  3  hours.  Prereq:  Senior  standing  and  a  cumulative 
average  of  2.7. 

Assigned  or  selected  problems  in  the  field  of  forestry.  A  written  report  is  re- 
quired. Not  open  to  students  having  credit  in  Forestry  599. 

599.  FORESTRY  PROBLEMS.  Prereq:  Senior  standing  and  a  cumulative  average 
of  2.7. 

Assigned  or  selected  problems  in  the  field  of  forestry.  A  written  report  is 
required.  Not  open  to  students  having  credit  in  Forestry  598. 

School  of  Home  Economics 
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120.    CLOTHING    SELECTION    AND    CONSTRUCTION.    Two    lectures   and 
three  double  laboratory  periods.  (Open  to  non-majors.) 

Application  of  basic  principles  to  selection  of  commercial  patterns,  fabrics, 
and  ready-to-wear;  fundamental  techniques  in  garment  construction:  groom- 
ing and  care  of  clothes. 

223.  CLOTHING   FOR  THE  FAMILY.   3  hours.   Prereq:    Home  Economics   120 
and  224  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Physiological,  psychological,  artistic,  social,  and  economic  aspects  of  clothing 
as  related  to  clothing  needs  of  family  members  at  various  stages  of  the  family 
cycle. 

224.  ELEMENTARY  TEXTILES.  Three  lectures  and  two  double  laboratory  periods. 
Prereq:  Chemistry  1 1 1  or  121.  (Open  to  non-majors.) 

Textile  fibers,  yarns  and  fabrics:  history,  source,  production,  manufacture,  prop- 
erties and  identification:  selection,  use  and  care  of  modern  textiles;  special 
problems:  field  trips. 

321.    ADVANCED   CLOTHING   SELECTION  AND  CONSTRUCTION.   Two 

lectures  and  three  double  laboratory  periods.  Prereq:  Home  Economics  120  and 
224;  Art  120. 

Advanced  dressmaking  techniques  in  handling  various  types  of  textile  fabrics; 
clothing  selection  based  on  aesthetic,  physical  and  psychological  factors:  study 
of  the  fashion  industry. 
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360.    ADVANCED  TEXTILES.  Two  lectures  and  two  3-hour  laboratory  periods. 
Prereq:  Home  Economics  224  and  Chemistry  122  or  261. 

Advanced  study  of  textiles  with  emphasis  on  the  newer  developments;  analysis 
of  fibers  and  fabrics;  special  problems;  field  trips. 

363.    COSTUME   DESIGN.    Three    lectures   and    two   double    laboratory   periods. 
Prereq:  Home  Economics  321  or  consent  of  instructor.  (Open  to  non-majors.) 
Developing  originality  and   creative  ability   in   clothing   design.   Study   of  the 
fashion  industry  and  historic  and  current  fashion  influences. 

463.    HISTORIC  COSTUME.   Prereq:    Home  Economics   321   or  consent  of  the 
instructor. 

A  study  of  historic  costume  from  ancient  times  to  the  present;  socio-economic, 
political  and  religious  influences  on  dress. 

561.  CLOTHING  AND  TEXTILE  ECONOMICS.  Prereq:  Home  Economics  321; 
Marketing  360;  or  by  consent  of  the  instructor. 

Organization  and  functions  of  clothing  and  textile  industries.  Factors  related  to 
production,  distribution  and  consumption  of  apparel  and  household  textiles; 
special  problems;  field  trips. 

562.  TAILORING.    Two   lectures   and   three   double   laboratory   periods.    Prereq: 
Home  Economics  321. 

Planning  and  making  a  tailored  ensemble;  techniques  employed  in  custom 
made  garments. 

563.  ILLUSTRATIVE  MATERIALS  IN  CLOTHING  AND  TEXTILES.  Two 

lectures  and  three  double  laboratory  periods.  Prereq:  Home  Economics  321 
or  equivalent  and  one  other  approved  senior  division  course  in  clothing  and 
textiles. 

Preparation  of  illustrative  materials  on  problems  related  to  selection,  construc- 
tion, and  care  of  clothing  and  textiles.  (Designed  for  teachers,  home  economics 
extension  agents,  and  other  specialized  groups.) 

564.  PATTERN  DESIGN  AND  DRAPING.  Two  lectures  and  three  double  labora- 
tory periods.  Prereq:  Home  Economics  321  and  562. 

Making  and  using  a  master  pattern  in  designing  and  constructing  garments; 
emphasis  on  artistic  effects  in  color,  line  and  texture. 

Family  Development 

293.    (SOCIOLOGY)   FAMILY  RELATIONS. 

Designed  to  assist  students  in  preparation  for  marriage  and  family  living. 
Personal  development  and  family  living,  planning  for  marriage,  achieving  a 
happy  marriage. 

311b  and  312b.    NURSERY  SCHOOL  AND  KINDERGARTEN  PRACTICUM. 
10  hours.  Prereq:  Home  Economics  395,  492  and  591. 

Nursery  school  and  kindergarten  teaching  experience  is  provided  in  the  child 
development  laboratories. 

314,  (EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN)    INTERNSHIP:    SEVERE   MENTAL  RE- 

315,  TARDATION.  Prereq:  Home  Economics  (Exceptional  Children)   595. 
316. 
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390.  PRENATAL  AND  ENFANT  DEVELOPMENT.  Four  lectures  and  two  peri- 
ods of  supervised  observation  in  the  Infant  Center. 

A  study  of  the  adjustment  of  the  young  family  through  pregnancy  and  child- 
birth. Special  emphasis  is  given  to  the  physical,  mental,  emotional,  and  social 
development  of  the  child  up  to  two  years  of  age. 

395.    (PSYCHOLOGY)     INTRODUCTION    TO    CHILD    DEVELOPMENT. 

Three  lectures,  three  periods  of  observation  in  the  child  development  laboratories 
and  one  period  of  laboratory  discussion.  Prcreq:  Psychology  101. 
A  survey  of  child  development  from  birth  to  age  six   (with  emphasis  on  the 
years   two   to   six)    including   physical,   social,   emotional,   and   intellectual  de- 
velopment. 

397.  CREATIVE  MATERIALS  AND  ACTIVITIES  IN  THE  HOME.  Prereq: 
Art  120. 

Functions  of  creative  materials  and  activities  in  the  home  in  developing  a 
closer  family  unity;  types  of  creative  activities  which  can  be  carried  on  in  the 
average  home  with  minimum  of  special  materials,  equipment,  and  expen- 
diture. 

407.  A  SURVEY  OF  MARRIAGE  AND  FAMILY  PROBLEMS.  Prereq:  Sociology 
105  or  Psychology  101  and  consent  of  the  instructor. 

Study  of  stresses  that  produce  problems  in  the  modern  family  e.g.  marital  and 
sexual  adjustment,  divorce,  alcoholism,  illegitimacy,  etc. 

408.  (PSYCHOLOGY)  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  YOUNG  CHILD.  Four  lec- 
tures and  two  periods  of  supervised  observation  in  the  child  development  labora- 
tories. Prereq:   Psychology  101  and  Home  Economics  395  or  equivalent. 

The  physical,  mental,  emotional,  and  social  development  of  the  preschool  child, 
and  the  origins  of  psychological  processes  in  laboratory  work ;  special  reference  to 
techniques  of  guidance. 

461.    THE  FAMILY.  (See  Sociology.) 

492.  CHILD  GUIDANCE.  Three  lectures,  three  periods  of  supervised  observation 
in  the  child  development  laboratories  and  one  period  of  laboratory  discussion. 
Prereq :  Home  Economics  395  or  equivalent. 

The  guidance  of  young  children  as  based  upon  a  knowledge  of  their  maturation 
in  the  pre-school  years.  Principles,  techniques  and  facilities  for  guidance  of 
young  children. 

493.  THE  FAMILY  IN  THE  COMMUNITY.  Prereq:  One  course  in  psychology, 
sociology,  child  or  family  development. 

A  study  of  families  in  relation  to  communities  of  which  they  are  a  part,  including 
rural,  small  town,  suburban  and  urban  settings,  and  implications  of  the  com- 
munity for  family  life. 

495.  CONTEMPORARY  FAMILY  LIFE.  Prereq:  Work  in  child  development, 
or  family  relations,  Sociology  105  or  461. 

A  study  of  the  changing  American  family  and  of  the  inter-personal  relation- 
ships of  family  members  at  each  stage  in  the  family  life  cycle. 
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496.  (EDUCATION)  PARENT  EDUCATION.  Prereq:  Home  Economics  395  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

Working  philosophy  for  parent  education;  skills  in  procedure  and  techniques 
for  working  with  parents.  Opportunity  for  observation  and  participation  with 
parent  groups,  parent  conferences,  and  home  visitations. 

591.  PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES  FOR  NURSERY  SCHOOL  AND  KINDER- 
GARTEN. Prereq:  Home  Economics  395  and  one  additional  related  senior 
division  course. 

Course  covers  selected  types  of  creative  activities  for  children  of  the  pre- 
school years,  including  literature,  art,  music,  nature  study  and  other  materials 
for  young  children.  Practical  experience  with  these  in  child  development  labora- 
tories. 

594.  NURSERY  SCHOOL  AND  KINDERGARTEN  THEORIES  AND  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION. Four  lectures  and  two  periods  of  supervised  practice  in  the  child 
development  laboratories.  Prereq:  Home  Economics  (Psychology)  395  and  one 
additional  related  senior  division  course. 

Instruction  and  observation  in  the  basic  principles  of  group  management  of 
children  from  two  through  five  years;  guidance  in  selection  of  equipment  and 
play  materials;  administration  and  organization  of  nursery  schools  and  kinder- 
gartens ;  visitation  of  pre-primary  centers. 

595.  (EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN)  TEACHING  THE  SEVERELY  MEN- 
TALLY RETARDED.  Prereq:  Exceptional  Children  500  and  505;  Home 
Economics  (Psychology)  395. 

Development  of  the  severely  mentally  retarded  in  relation  to  public  and 
private  programs  preparing  them  for  optimum  functioning  with  emphasis  on 
family  life,  mobility,  literacy,  and  employment. 

597.  INFANT  DEVELOPMENT.  Prereq:  Home  Economics  408  or  consent  of  the 
instructor. 

Emotional,  social,  intellectual,  and  physical  development  in  infancy.  Supervised 
observation  in  Infant  Center  and  in  selected  homes. 

Food  and  Nutrition 

115.  FAMILY  MEAL  PREPARATION  AND  SERVING.  Three  lectures  and  two 
two-hour  laboratory  periods. 

Introductory  course  in  foods  and  nutrition.  Relates  nutritional  needs  of  family 
members  to  the  planning,  preparation,  and  service  of  meals. 

306.  FOODS.  Three  lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods.  Prereq:  Home  Economics 
115  and  Chemistry  261. 

Principles  of  cookery  through  analysis  of  basic  recipes;  the  application  of 
principles  in  preparation  of  commonly  used  foods;  evaluation  of  products; 
some  experimentation.  Practical  examination  required. 

350.    ADVANCED  MEAL  PLANNING  AND  SERVING.  Three  lectures  and  two 
double  laboratory  periods.  Prereq:    Home  Economics   115. 
Basic  information  on  food  selection,  buying,  and  preparation  of  family  meals. 
Principles  of  cookery,  cost  comparisons  and  meal  service  are  included. 
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351.  FOUNDATIONS  OF  NUTRITION.  Two  lectures  and  three  double  labora- 
tory periods.  Prereq:  Zoology  101,  Chemistry  261  and  Home  Economics  115. 
The  requirement  of  different  individuals  for  energy,  protein,  minerals,  and 
vitamins;  food  as  a  source  of  daily  requirements;  and  the  relation  of  food  and 
the  state  of  nutrition  of  an  individual  to  physical  fitness. 

353.  NUTRITION.  Two  lectures  and  three  double  laboratory  periods.  Prereq: 
Home  Economics  306,  351,  and  Chemistry  451. 

The  chemical  and  physical  changes  involved  in  the  digestion  and  metabolism 
of  foods.  Nutritive  value  of  foods;  relative  costs  of  foods;  family  dietary  cal- 
culations. 

354.  QUANTITY  COOKERY.  One  lecture  and  four  double  laboratory  periods. 
Prereq :  Home  Economics  306. 

A  study  of  cookery  methods  applicable  to  the  preparation  of  foods  for  insti- 
tutional or  quantity  service.  Provides  for  use  of  institutional  equipment,  de- 
termination of  food  costs,  experience  in  large  cafeteria,  and  the  planning  and 
serving  of  meals. 

357.  FOOD  DEMONSTRATION.  3  hours.  Three  double  laboratory  periods.  Prereq: 
Home  Economics  306  or  350. 

A  continuation  of  Foods  306  or  350.  Taught  by  student  demonstrations  which 
illustrate  principles  of  cookery.  Major  emphasis  is  on  demonstration  techniques. 

358.  INDIVIDUAL  AND  FAMILY  NUTRITION.  Three  lectures  and  two  labora- 
tory periods.  Prereq:  Home  Economics  115. 

A  study  of  nutrition  needs  of  the  family  and  its  individuals.  Includes  a  study 
of  food  costs  in  relation  to  nutritive  value.  Open  to  all  students. 

451.  EVALUATION  OF  FOODS  AND  FOOD  PRODUCTS.  Four  lecture  periods 
and  two  hours  laboratory  and  field  work.  Prereq:  Home  Economics  306  or 
350  and  351  or  358. 

A  study  of  food  products  currently  used  for  human  consumption  in  the  home 
and  in  quantity  food  service;  criteria  for  evaluating  new  food  items  and  (he 
effects  of  new  processes  on  edible  quality  and  nutritive  value. 

452.  ADVANCED  NUTRITION.  Three  lectures  and  two  double  laboratory  periods. 
Prereq:  Home  Economics  351  and  Chemistry  451  or  equivalents. 

Digestion  and  metabolism  as  related  to  nutritional  status;  study  and  evaluation 
of  low-cost  diets.  Methods  in  vitamin  assay,  blood  chemistry  and  urinalysis. 

453.  NUTRITION  IN  DISEASE.  Prereq:  Home  Economics  353  or  452. 

The  modification  needed  in  normal  diet  for  the  treatment  of  various  diseases. 
Special  emphasis  is  given  to  the  study  of  digestive  diseases,  diabetes,  diseases 
of  the  blood  and  to  general  malnutrition. 

455.  NUTRITION  IN  INFANCY  AND  CHILDHOOD.  Prereq:  Home  Econom- 
ics 350  and  358  or  equivalents. 

Fundamental  principles  of  nutrition  during  infancy  and  early  childhood. 
Laboratory  work  in  infant  laboratory  and  nursery  school. 

458.  READINGS  IN  NUTRITION.  Prereq:  Home  Economics  351  or  equivalent 
Recent  developments  and  the  present  status  of  knowledge  on  selected  topics 
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from  the  field  of  nutrition.  The  course  is  designed  specifically  for  those  who 
wish  to  bring  their  knowledge  of  nutrition  up  to  date. 

550.  INTRODUCTION  TO  EXPERIMENTAL  FOODS.  Two  lectures  and  two 
three-hour  laboratory  periods.  Prereq:  Home  Economics  306,  351  or  equivalents. 
Study  of  physical  and  chemical  properties  and  changes  in  foods  that  influence 
the  quality  of  foods  and  food  products.  Experimental  methods  used  on  prepa- 
ration of  gels,  jellies,  egg  products,  fruits  and  vegetables  and  cereal  products. 

554.  EXPERIMENTAL  FOODS.  Two  lectures  and  two  3-hour  laboratory  periods. 
Prereq:  Home  Economics  306,  351  or  equivalents. 

Influence  of  physical  and  chemical  characteristics  of  meats,  batters,  doughs  and 
fats  on  the  quality  of  prepared  products. 

560.  (HOME  ECONOMICS  EDUCATION)  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  NUTRI- 
TION EDUCATION.  (See  Home  Economics  Education  560.) 

Housing  and  Home  Management 

175.    HOME  DECORATING  AND  FURNISHING. 

A  basic  course  in  furnishing  the  home  for  contemporary  living.  Students  have 
opportunity  to  apply  design  principles  in  planning  furnishings  for  homes. 

343.  SELECTION,  USE  AND  CARE  OF  HOUSEHOLD  EQUIPMENT.  Prereq: 
Home  Economics  115,  175,  224.  Two  lectures  and  three  double  laboratory 
periods. 

A  study  of  household  equipment  in  relation  to  principles  of  operation.  Basic 
information  about  utilities,  kitchen  and  laundry  planning  and  home  lighting. 

364.    PRINCIPLES  OF  FAMILY  ECONOMICS.  Prereq:   Economics  105. 

Changes  in  economic  requirements  during  the  family  life  cycle;  forces  affecting 
the  economic  welfare  of  families  in  this  country;  management  of  family 
financial  resources;  relationships  between  level  of  family  living  and  the 
national  economy. 

368.  HOME  MANAGEMENT.  3  hours.  Three  lectures.  Prereq:  Home  Economics 
343,  306  or  350,  351  or  358. 

A  study  of  the  management  of  family  resources,  time,  money  and  effort  as 
they  affect  family  living.  The  course  parallels  369  but  may  be  taken  separately 
by  non -majors. 

369.  HOME  MANAGEMENT  RESIDENCE.  3  hours.  Informal  laboratory. 
Prereq:  Home  Economics  306  or  350,  351  or  358;  343. 

A  practical  application  of  the  principles  involved  in  368.  The  informal  labora- 
tory living  in  a  home  management  house  provides  opportunity  for  students  to 
experiment  with  all  phases  of  homemaking. 

376.  HOUSING.  3  hours.  Two  lectures  and  one  double  laboratory  period.  Prereq: 
Home  Economics  1 75,  343,  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

Present-day  family  housing  needs  from  the  standpoint  of  health,  safety,  environ- 
ment, finance,  ownership;  types  of  dwellings;  minimum  standards. 

377.  PRACTICAL  HOME  FURNISHINGS.  3  hours.  One  lecture  and  two  double 
laboratory  periods.  Prereq:    Home  Economics   175. 

A  course  dealing  with  the  refinishing  of  furniture  and  construction  of  furnish- 
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ings  for  the  home;  a  study  of  woods  and  wood  finishes  used  for  furniture; 
upholstery  techniques;  making  curtains,  draperies,  and  slipcovers. 

475.  HOME  DECORATING  AND  FURNISHING.  Three  lectures  and  two  double 
laboratory  periods.  Prereq:  Home  Economics  175,  376,  or  480  or  equivalent; 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

A  study  of  decoration  and  furnishing  in  the  past  and  present  with  applications 
to  contemporary  interiors. 

476.  DECORATIVE  ACCESSORIES  FOR  THE  HOME.  Prereq:  Two  senior 
division  courses  in  housing,  home  furnishings,  or  interior  design;  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

Historical  and  cultural  development  of  accessories  used  in  the  home  including 
ceramics,  metals,  and  textiles.  Design  and  characteristics  of  materials  in  these 
accessories  will  be  covered. 

477.  CONTEMPORARY  HOME  FURNISHINGS.  Prereq:  Two  senior  division 
courses  in  housing,  home  furnishings,  or  interior  design ;  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Contemporary  developments  in  furniture  and  accessories  for  the  home;  designs 
and  materials  used  in  contemporary  homes. 

480.  HOUSING  DEVELOPMENTS.  Prereq:  Home  Economics  175,  343  and  a 
senior  division  course  in  social  science. 

Development  of  modern  housing  as  related  to  family  welfare:  to  health,  safety, 
delinquency,  social  progress.  A  survey  of  housing  problems;  development  of 
legislation;  policies  and  programs;  social  and  economic  trends. 

546.  HOUSEHOLD  EQUIPMENT  TESTING.  Prereq:  Physics  127  and  Home 
Economics  343. 

The  operation,  care,  and  installation  requirements  of  equipment;  the  measure- 
ment and  testing  of  factors  governing  the  efficiency  of  different  types  of 
equipment. 

547.  HOME  LIGHTING  AND  REFRIGERATION.  Prereq:  Home  Economics  343. 
Application  to  home  situations  of  recent  developments  in  lighting  and  in 
refrigeration  principles. 

570.    CONSUMER  PROBLEMS.  Prereq:   Home  Economics  368-369. 

Problems  of  the  household  buyer;  intelligent  selection  of  goods  on  modern 
market;  standards  and  labeling  as  safeguards  in  buying;  family  income  and 
problems  of  distribution. 

576.    FAMILY  FINANCE.  Prereq:   Home  Economics  364  or  equivalent. 

Personal  and  family  financial  planning.  Family  values  in  relation  to  family 
income,  spending,  saving,  and  investing;  effect  of  the  economy  on  family  financial 
planning;  retirement  plans  and  social  security;  insurance;  home  ownership 
and  housing. 

Institution  Management 

372.    INSTITUTION  MANAGEMENT.  Prereq:   Home  Economics  343. 

A  study  of  the  problems  involved  in  the  management  and  organization  of 
public    and    private    institutions   as   hospitals,   school   food    departments,   and 
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commercial  units;  selection  of  material  and  equipment;  planning  and  placing 
equipment  in  food  units. 

572.  ADVANCED  INSTITUTION  MANAGEMENT  PRACTICE.  Two  confer- 
ences and  two  3-hour  laboratory  periods.  Prereq:  Home  Economics  372,  354, 
and  574. 

Principles  of  management  and  analysis  of  practices  observed  in  management 
and  operation  of  institutional  food  services. 

574.    INSTITUTION  FOOD  PURCHASING. 

A  study  of  storage,  net  yields,  specifications,  grading,  cost  control  and  distribu- 
tion of  food  and  food  products. 

COMMON  COURSES 

301,  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS.  3  hours  each.  Prereq:   20 

302.  hours  of  senior  division  coursework. 

Designed  for  the  senior  major  to  permit  independent  study  and  research  in  the 
undergraduate  program. 
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►100.  JOURNALISTIC  PRODUCTION.  1  hour.  (May  be  repeated  for  credit). 
Communications  work  with  Red  and  Black  and  other  campus  and  local  publi- 
cations and  organizations,  under  faculty  supervision. 

101.    BASIC  COMMUNICATIONS  TECHNIQUES. 

A  survey  of  the  communications  field  with  emphasis  given  to  news  values, 
reporting,  and  writing. 

405.    ADVERTISING  PRODUCTION.  1  hour.  (May  be  repeated  for  credit). 

Production  of  advertisements  for  the  various  media,  public  relations  communi- 
cations, and  related  materials. 

115.    RADIO-TELEVISION  PRODUCTION  SKILLS. 

Basic  studio  operations  and  techniques.  Students  develop  skills  in  the  operation 
of  all  types  of  radio  and  television  equipment:  control  boards,  tape  recorders, 
turntables,  video  switching  equipment,  cameras,  and  other  related  equipment. 

►200.  INTERMEDIATE  JOURNALISTIC  PRODUCTION.  2  hours  (May  be 
repeated  for  credit).  Prereq:  Journalism  100. 

A  management  conference  course  for  those  holding  major  positions  on  the  Red 
and  Black. 

►201.  ADVANCED  JOURNALISTIC  PRODUCTION.  3  hours.  (May  be  repeated 
for  credit).  Prereq:  Journalism  100. 

A  course  in  news,  editorial,  advertising,  and  business  management  decision- 
making for  major  elected  staff  members  of  the  Red  and  Black. 

202.  ADVANCED  JOURNALISTIC  PRODUCTION.  Prereq:  Journalism  100.  A 
course  in  news,  editorial,  advertising,  and  business  management  decision-making 
for  major  elected  staff  members  of  the  Red  and  Black. 
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220.    PRINCIPLES  AND  ETHICS  OF  JOURNALISM. 

A  study  of  the  fundamentals  of  journalism,  including  ethics,  practices,  and 
trends. 

230.    HISTORY  OF  JOURNALISM. 

The  development  of  mass  media  of  communications  and  their  place  in  society, 
with  special  reference  to  the  United  States. 

♦300.  JOURNALISTIC  PRODUCTION  (INTERNSHIP).  1  to  15  hours.  (May 
be  repeated  for  credit).  Prereq:  Basic  courses  in  technique  and  permission  of 
the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Journalism. 

Students  in  good  standing  may  register  for  this  course  to  obtain  additional 
practical  experience  in  mass  communications. 

310.    SENIOR  SEMINAR   IN  ADVERTISING  AND   PUBLIC   RELATIONS. 

1  hour.  Prereq:  Senior  standing  in  School  of  Journalism. 

Current  literature  and  developments  in  communications  with  emphasis  on  ad- 
vertising and  public  relations.  Required  of  all  advertising-public  relations  majors. 

315.    SENIOR   SEMINAR    IN   RADIO-TELEVISION-FILM.    1    hour.    Prereq: 
Senior  standing  in  School  of  Journalism. 

An  intensive  look  into  current  career  opportunities,  including  job  application 
procedures  and  resume  preparation. 

351.  COPY  READING  AND  EDITING.  3  hours.  Prereq:  Journalism  101. 

The  basic  course  in  editing  for  all  types  of  publications,  with  special  emphasis 
on  newspaper  and  press  service  copy.  Headline  and  caption  writing. 

352.  MAKE-UP  AND  TYPOGRAPHY.  3  hours.  Prereq:  Journalism  101  and  351 
or  permission  of  instructor.  Art  307a  is  recommended. 

Historical  trends  in  typography  with  emphasis  on  the  functions  of  typographic 
design.  Included  is  a  laboratory  introduction  to  hot-type  production  and  an 
extensive  laboratory  in  publication  and  advertising  design  and  layout  and  cold- 
type  paste-up  techniques. 

360.  ADVANCED  REPORTING  AND  WRITING.  Prereq:  Journalism  101. 
Theory  and  practice  in  covering  news  of  municipal,  county,  state,  and  federal 
organizations. 

361.  DRAMATIC  CRITICISM.  3  hours. 

Theory  and  practice  in  reviewing  stage  productions,  motion  pictures,  and 
concerts. 

362.  FICTION  WRITING.  3  hours. 

A  practical  writing  course  for  students  who  are  interested  in  writing  fiction  for 
contemporary  magazines  and  other  mass  media. 

377.    PHOTOJOURNALISM.  3  hours. 

Introduction  to  news,  feature,  and  documentary  photography  with  emphasis  on 
technical  skills  and  photographic  composition.  Selection  of  photographs  for 
publication,  including  editing,  scaling  to  size,  the  engraving  processes,  and 
caption  writing. 


*The  maximum  credit  allowed  for  Journalism  100,  105,  200,  201,  and  300  is  15  quarter 
hours. 
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440.    PUBLIC  OPINION. 

An  examination  of  public  opinion,  its  nature  and  study  techniques,  with 
emphasis  upon  prognosis,  propaganda,  and  media  interaction  with  society. 
Assignments  and  projects  in  current  social  problems,  with  application  of 
journalistic  or  public-opinion  techniques. 

454.    THE  LAWS  OF  COMMUNICATIONS. 

A  broad  application  of  principles  of  law  to  the  mass  communication  media, 
media  practice,  advertising,  and  freedom  of  information,  including  libel,  con- 
tempt of  court,  right  of  privacy,  copyright,  and  postal  laws. 

456.    THE  MAGAZINE. 

This  course  is  intended  for  two  groups:  (1)  those  who  are  interested  in  con- 
temporary thought  and  in  magazines  as  a  phase  of  American  literature;  and 
(2)  those  who  plan  to  contribute  to  magazines,  and  therefore  would  know  the 
markets. 

469.  GEORGIA  JOURNALISM.  Prereq:  Journalism  230,  or  Political  Science  101, 
and  History  459. 

A  study  of  the  place  of -Georgia  newspapers,  periodicals,  editors,  and  contribu- 
tors in  American  history  and  in  American  journalism. 

490.    THE  DOCUMENTARY. 

The  history  and  development  of  the  film  documentary  as  a  social  force. 
Extensive  viewing  of  selected  films  which  trace  the  evolution  of  this  genre  from 
its  beginning  in  the  '20s  to  contemporary  television  documentaries. 

502.  EDUCATIONAL  TELEVISION  UTILIZATION  (Also  offered  as  Audio- 
visual Education  (EAV)  502.) 

A  general  study  of  educational  broadcasting,  including  both  public  and  instruc- 
tional programming,  with  emphasis  on  the  utilization  of  such  programming. 
Students  view  selected  educational  broadcasts  for  purposes  of  critical  analysis. 

503.  EDUCATIONAL  TELEVISION  PRODUCTION  (Also  offered  as  Audio- 
visual Education  (EAV)  503). 

Practical  work  in  a  professionally  equipped  color  television  studio  through 
which  the  student  learns  the  various  aspects  of  effective  educational  television 
program  production,  including  writing,  planning,  lighting,  scenery  require- 
ments, graphics,  and  sound. 

543.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  TV  DIRECTING.  Prereq:  Journalism  115  and  580 
or  two  senior  division  courses  in  Drama.  (Also  offered  as  Drama  (DRA)  543) . 
A  study  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  TV  directing  applicable  to  both  commer- 
cial and  educational  television.  The  course  includes  the  principles  and  tech- 
niques of  camera  shots,  audio  and  video  switching,  and  creative  interpretation. 
Each  student  directs  exercises  utilizing  professionally-equipped  color  television 
studios. 

544.  TELEVISION  ACTING  AND  PERFORMING.  Prereq:  Two  senior  division 
courses  in  speech,  drama,  or  radio-television.  (Also  offered  as  Drama  (DRA) 
544). 

The  theory  and  practice  of  television  acting  with  primary  emphasis  on  dramatic 
material  as  it  relates  to  professional  television. 
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545.  DIRECTING  TELEVISION  DRAMA.  Prereq:  Journalism  543  or  permission 
of  instructor.  (Also  offered  as  Drama  (DRA)  545). 

A  theoretical  and  practical  study  of  television  and  theatre  directing  with  empha- 
sis on  adapting  the  principles  of  theatre  directing  to  the  television  medium. 

546.  ADVANCED  PROJECTS  IN  TELEVISION  PRODUCTION.  Prereq: 
Journalism  543  or  permission  of  instructor.  (Also  offered  as  Drama  (DRA) 
546). 

An  advanced  creative  study  of  all  aspects  of  television  directing  and  production. 
Students  are  expected  to  produce  and  direct  projects  of  their  own  creation  dur- 
ing the  quarter.  Students  are  permitted  to  emphasize  their  efforts  in  the  area 
of  their  own  interest. 

553.    THE  EDITORIAL.  3  hours.  Prereq:  Journalism  101. 

A  study  of  the  technique  of  writing  various  types  of  editorial  articles,  with  prac- 
tical assignments  in  each  type.  A  study  of  interpretation  and  comment.  Students 
in  this  course  make  practical  analysis  of  representative  editorial  pages. 

557.  ADVERTISING  AND  PUBLIC  RELATIONS. 

An  introductory  survey  of  advertising  and  public  relations. 

558.  FEATURE  WRITING  AND  SPECIAL  ARTICLES.  3  hours. 

Theory  and  practice  in  writing  and  marketing  articles  of  a  varied  character  for 
newspapers,  syndicates,  general  and  specialized  magazines. 

559.  BOOK  REVIEWING.  3  hours. 

A  course  in  literary  appreciation  and  evaluation  with  the  emphasis  on  current 
books  and  the  preparation  of  reviews  for  newspapers,  magazines,  radio,  tele- 
vision, and  specialized  publications. 

563.  ADVANCED  FICTION  AND  FEATURE  WRITING.  3  hours.  Prereq: 
Journalism  362  or  558. 

An  advanced  course  in  writing  skills  for  the  mass  media,  including  feature, 
fiction,  and  radio-tv  writing,  with  emphasis  on  marketing  procedures. 

564.  NEWSPAPER  MANAGEMENT.  3  hours.  Prereq:   Journalism  101. 

A  study  of  the  business  and  editorial  management  of  daily  and  weekly  news- 
papers, including  circulation,  advertising,  and  promotion. 

565.  RADIO-TELEVISION  STATION  MANAGEMENT.  Prereq:  Journalism 
580. 

An  examination  of  management  considerations  in  radio  and  television  opera- 
tions, including  new  station  application,  staffing,  budgeting,  taxation,  program- 
ming, regulatory  aspects,  license  renewal,  and  community  responsibility. 

566.  JOURNALISM  IN  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOL.  (Also  offered  as  English 

Education  (EEN)  566.) 

A  survey  of  news  gathering,  news  writing,  copy  reading,  typography,  and  busi- 
ness management,  with  specific  relation  to  the  high  school  newspaper.  Also 
school  public  relations. 

567.  CONTEMPORARY  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPERS.  3  hours. 

A  study  of  outstanding  present-day  newspapers  in  the  United  States,  including 
a  consideration  of  their  development,  noted  personalities  on  their  staffs,  and 
their  characteristics  and  policies. 


Journalism  457 


574.  ADVERTISING  CAMPAIGNS.  Prereq:  Journalism  557,  575,  and  576. 
Planning,  preparing,  and  presenting  research,  copy,  and  layout  for  a  national 
advertising  campaign.  Class  groups  function  as  an  advertising  agency.  Emphasis 
on  media,  copy,  and  marketing  research. 

575.  ADVERTISING  COPY  WRITING.  Prereq:  Journalism  557  or  Marketing 
360. 

Principles  and  practices  in  the  preparation  of  copy  for  a  variety  of  media. 
Reader  surveys,  copy  tests,  and  a  study  of  products  in  relationship  to  copy  and 
markets  are  a  part  of  this  course. 

576.  ADVERTISING  MEDIA.  Prereq:  Journalism  557. 

A  study  and  evaluation  of  the  principal  advertising  media,  including  news- 
papers, magazines,  trade  publications,  radio,  television,  outdoor,  novelty,  and 
cinema.  The  work  of  an  advertising  office  or  agency  and  the  selling  of  space  or 
time  are  considered. 

577.  PUBLIC  RELATIONS. 

A  study  of  principles  and  techniques.  Research  in  interpersonal  and  mass  com- 
munications with  emphasis  on  effectiveness  studies  among  various  publics. 

578.  RETAIL  ADVERTISING.  Prereq:  Journalism  557  and  575. 
Preparation  of  advertising  for  various  types  of  retail  advertisers  and  for  the 
various  media  used  by  the  retailer. 

579.  ADVANCED  ADVERTISING  COPY.  Prereq:  Grade  of  B  or  better  in  Jour- 
nalism 575  and  permission  of  instructor. 

A  continuation  of  Journalism  575  with  greater  emphasis  on  creative  writing  and 
designing  of  advertising  for  national  media.  Each  student  will  write  his  own 
rationales  and  prepare  copy  platforms. 

580.  INTRODUCTION  TO  RADIO-TELEVISION. 

A  broad,  basic  course  covering  the  organization  of  broadcasting  systems 
throughout  the  world,  with  emphasis  on  the  American  system:  the  technical 
background  of  broadcasting;  regulatory  aspects:  business  aspects:  broad- 
casting as  a  social  force;  a  critical  analysis  of  the  status  of  broadcasting  today. 

581.  RADIO-TELEVISION  NEWS.  Prereq:  Journalism  1 15  and  580  or  permission 
of  instructor. 

Techniques  of  gathering,  writing,  and  broadcasting  news  on  radio  and  television. 
Actual  reportorial  assignments,  studio  production  of  both  radio  and  television 
newscasts,  utilization  of  wire  copy,  photographs,  taped  inserts,  newsfilm.  Use  of 
the  tape  recorder  and  the  16mm  camera  in  news  operations. 

582.  PROGRAM  ANALYSIS  AND  PLANNING.  Prereq:  Journalism  580.  (Also 
offered  as  Drama  (DRA)  582. 

A  study  of  radio  and  television  program  development  and  organization,  pro- 
gramming history,  statistical  information  related  to  programming  and  audience 
measurement,  analysis  and  criticism  of  programs,  and  the  development  of  con- 
cepts for  the  planning  of  broadcast  programs. 

583.  RADIO  PRODUCTION.  Prereq:  Journalism  115  and  580. 
Development  of  techniques  and  skills  in  radio  production  through  actual  studio 
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operations.  Students  plan  and  produce  programs,  announcements,  features, 
documentaries,  and  other  types  of  materials  for  use  on  radio  stations. 

584.  RADIO-TELEVISION  ADVERTISING.  Prereq:  Journalism  580  and  one 
5 -hour  course  in  advertising  or  permission  of  instructor. 

An  intensive  study  of  the  role  of  advertising  in  broadcasting.  Copy  preparation 
and  studio  production  of  both  radio  and  television  commercials.  Examination  of 
commercials  to  illustrate  basic  concepts  and  techniques. 

585.  TELEVISION  PRODUCTION.  Prereq:  Journalism  580  and  Journalism  115 
or  two  senior  division  courses  in  speech  or  drama  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
(Also  offered  as  Drama  (DRA)  585). 

The  TV  program  from  the  producer's  view  point.  This  course  will  be  concerned 
with  writing,  planning,  lighting  and  scenery  requirements,  graphics,  and  sound. 
Students  will  have  practical  experience  following  production  steps  in  a  class 
project  and  in  a  project  of  their  own  creation. 

586.  CINEMATOGRAPHY.  Prereq:  Permission  of  instructor. 

A  study  of  basic  motion  picture  production  techniques  involving  extensive 
practical  work  with  silent  film  cameras  and  editing  equipment.  Emphasis  is 
given  to  the  development  of  professional  skills  in  using  film  as  a  means  of 
communication. 

587.  SCREEN  WRITING.  Prereq:   Permission  of  instructor. 

A  course  in  techniques  of  preparing  and  writing  motion  picture  scripts  from  the 
idea  or  outline  stage  through  treatments,  rough  script,  and  to  final  shooting 
script.  The  course  includes  writing  for  location  as  well  as  studio  projects. 

590.  BUSINESS  AND  INDUSTRIAL  PUBLICATIONS.  Prereq:  Journalism  101. 
Study  of  the  purpose,  content,  appearance,  writing,  and  editing  of  various  types 
of  company,  business,  and  association  publications,  including  internal  and  ex- 
ternal house  publications. 

591.  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  ADMINISTRATION.  Prereq:  Journalism  577;  one 
economics  course  (105,  106,  133  or  386)  and  one  management  course  (351  or 
585)  recommended. 

A  study  of  the  operation  and  objectives  of  corporate  public  relations  programs 
using  the  case  study  approach.  Emphasis  is  given  to  relating  the  management 
function  of  decision-making  and  policy  formulation  to  the  communication 
process. 

592.  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  COMMUNICATIONS.  Prereq:  Journalism  577  and 
590;  Economics  312  and  Management  596  recommended. 

Use  of  audio,  visual,  and  written  tools  and  techniques  with  emphasis  on  public 
relations  writing  and  editing.  Attention  is  given  to  objectives,  content,  style, 
graphic  presentation,  and  effectiveness  in  information  dissemination  to  internal 
and  external  publics.  Consideration  is  given  to  selection  and  utilization  of  com- 
munications media  with  emphasis  on  interpretation  of  the  business,  industrial, 
institutional,  and  associational  story. 

593.  COMMUNICATIONS  FOR  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATORS.  Prereq: 
Recommendation  of  Bureau  of  Educational  Studies-Field  Services  of  College  of 
Education.  A  study  of  the  communications  media  used  by  the  public  school. 
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594.  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  FOR  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATORS.  Prereq: 
Recommendation  of  Bureau  of  Educational  Studies-Field  Services  of  College 
of  Education. 

A   study   of  principles   and    techniques   of   educational    public   relations   with 
emphasis  on  the  needs  of  school  administrators. 


School  of  Pharmacy 


Pharmacy 


320.  PHARMACY  ORIENTATION.  2  hours.  Prereq:  First  professional  year 
standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Introduction  to  the  University  campus  and  the  School  of  Pharmacy.  Evolution 
and  development  of  the  profession.  Current  practices,  trends,  opportunities  and 
ethical  standards. 

321.  PHARMACEUTICAL  PREPARATIONS.  4  hours.  Prereq:  First  profes- 
sional year  standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

An  introduction  to  dosage  forms,  their  methods  of  preparation,  and  selected 
products  of  pharmacy. 

323.    PHARMACEUTICAL  CALCULATIONS.  3  hours.  Prereq:    Math   100-101 
and  first  professional  year  standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 
A  study  of  calculations  involved  in  the  practice  of  the  profession  of  pharmacy. 

378.  PHYSICAL  PHARMACY.  4  hours.  Three  lectures  and  three  hours  laboratory. 
Prereq:  Math  100-101,  Physics  127  and  first  professional  year  standing  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

A  study  of  certain  theoretical  concepts  of  pharmaceutical  preparations,  includ- 
ing physico-chemical  considerations  of  stability  and  of  manufacturing. 

406,  COMPOUNDING  AND  TECHNOLOGY.  12  hours.  (4  hours  each  quarter). 

407,  Three   hours   lecture   and   three  hours  laboratory  weekly.   Prereq:    Pharmacy 

408,  320-1-2-3,  Physics  128,  Chemistry  223  and  341   (Pharmacy  378  for  407). 
The  general  consideration  of  the  underlying  principles  of  dosage  form  design, 
compounding,  and  technology.  Laboratory  work  involves  the  preparation  and 
evaluation  of  the  various  dosage  forms  and  the  dispensing  of  compounded  pre- 
scriptions. 

537,  DISPENSING  PHARMACY.  12  hours  (4  hours  each  quarter).  Two  to  three 

538,  hours  lecture  and  four  to  six  hours  laboratory  weekly.  Prereq:   Pharmacy  390 

539,  and  408. 

An  integration  of  the  pharmaceutical  sciences  and  the  practice  of  pharmacy. 
Attention  is  directed  toward  the  procedures  and  precautions  necessary  in  the 
preparation  and  dispensing  of  medication.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  drug 
literature,  drug  stability,  drug  interactions,  and  drug  therapy. 
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Pharmacognosy 

404,  PHARMACOGNOSY.  8  hours.   (4  hours  each  quarter).  Prereq:   Completion 

405.  of  first  professional  year  requirements. 

The  study  of  drugs  of  plant  and  animal  origin  with  emphasis  on  classification, 
pharmacological  action,  and  therapeutic  use. 


Pharmacology 


449,  MEDICAL  PHYSIOLOGY.  8  hours.  (4  hours  each  quarter).  Prereq:  Comple- 

450.  tion  of  first  professional  year  requirements. 

Principles  of  physiology  are  studied  with  consideration  being  given  to  those 
functions  altered  by  drugs. 

581,  PHARMACOLOGY.    12   hours    (4  hours  each  quarter).   Four   hours   lecture 

582,  weekly  for  581,  three  hours  lecture  and  three  hours  laboratory  weekly  for  582 

583,  and  583.  Prereq:  Pharmacy  440-447-450. 

Drugs  are  discussed  as  to  their  pharmacological  actions,  toxicology,  and  thera- 
peutic application. 


Pharmaceutical  Administration 

390.  PHARMACEUTICAL  LAW.  3  hours.  Prereq:  First  professional  year  stand- 
ing or  consent  of  instructor. 

A  review  of  the  various  laws  involved  in  pharmaceutical  prescription  prac- 
tice and  a  study  of  the  state  and  federal  regulations  including  organization 
enforcement  procedures.  Consideration  is  also  given  to  case  histories  involving 
negligence  and  malpractice. 

510.  PHARMACEUTICAL  ACCOUNTING.  Five  hours  lecture  and  recitation. 
Elementary  accounting  principles  and  procedures  suitable  for  small  and  medium 
size  drug  stores  operated  by  independent  owners. 

596,  DRUG  STORE  OPERATIONS.   8  hours.    (4  hours  each  quarter).   Prereq: 

597.  Pharmacy  510. 

A  study  of  the  methods,  policies  and  practices  pertaining  to  modern  merchan- 
dising techniques,  as  buying,  pricing,  sales  promotion,  etc.,  the  planning  of 
lay-out  and  physical  equipment  that  has  proven  successful  in  drug  stores  of 
America.  This  course  will  also  cover  the  principles  of  stock  control  and  adver- 
tising. 


Pharmaceutical  Chemistry 


322.    INORGANIC  PHARMACY.  3  hours.  Prereq:  Chemistry  223  and  340. 

A  study  of  inorganic  chemical  compounds  and  preparations  of  value  in  human 
therapy. 
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402.  DRUG  ASSAY.  Three  hours  lecture,  six  hours  laboratory.  Prereq:  Chemistry 
280  and  340. 

Official  and  standard  methods  of  analysis  of  pharmaceuticals.  The  student  is 
introduced  to  techniques  and  instrumentation  used  by  the  modern  pharmaceutical 
firm. 

440,  MEDICINAL    CHEMISTRY.    8    hours    (4    hours    each    quarter).    Prereq: 

441.  Chemistry  343. 

A  study  of  important  pharmaceutical  organic  products,  natural  and  synthetic. 

This  study  includes  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  which  pertain  to  the 

mechanism  of  biological  action,  metabolism  and  toxicology. 
447.    BIOPHARMACY.  Four  hours  of  lecture  and  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Prereq: 

Chemistry  343. 

A  study  of  intermediary  metabolism  and  metabolic  regulation.  Drug  interaction 

with  biochemical  systems  will  be  introduced.  The  laboratory  deals  primarily  with 

diagnostic  chemical  tests. 
The  following  courses  in  the  pharmacy  curriculum  are  taught  by  the  faculty 
of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  A  description  of  the  courses  may  be  found  in 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  section  of  this  catalogue. 

MICROBIOLOGY  350,  General  Microbiology:  MICROBIOLOGY  352, 
Microbiology  and  Disease;  CHEMISTRY  340-1-3,  Organic  Chemistry:  and 
CHEMISTRY  280,  Quantitative  Inorganic  Analysis. 

Undergraduate  Professional  Electives 

Prereq:    for   all   undergraduate   professional   electives:    Completion   of  second   pro- 
fessional year  requirements  or  consent  of  instructor. 

501.    PUBLIC  HEALTH.  3  hours. 

A  study  of  the  prevention  and  control  of  diseases;  promotion  of  public  health 
and  welfare;  sanitary  control  of  water,  food  and  sewage;  municipal,  state  and 
federal  health  regulations;  and  other  problems  of  a  general  health  nature. 

521.  SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN  PHARMACY.  3  hours.  Three  lecture  periods  or  the 
equivalent  in  laboratory  periods. 

522.  INDUSTRIAL  PHARMACY  I.  3  hours.  Two  lecture  and  three  laboratory 
hours  weekly. 

Lectures  to  include  a  study  of  equipment  used  in  pharmaceutical  manufacturing. 
Laboratory  work  to  involve  pilot  plant  scale  manufacturing. 
524.    INSTITUTIONAL  PHARMACY.  3  hours. 

A  study  of  the  history,  organizational  structure,  and  operational  policies  and 
procedures  of  various  types  of  health  care  institutions.  Consideration  is  given 
to  the  pharmaceutical  services  rendered  in  hospitals  extended  care  facilities,  and 
nursing  homes. 

548.  INTRODUCTION  TO  MEDICINAL  CHEMICAL  SYNTHESIS.  3  hours. 
The  synthesis  of  medicinal  agents  involving  both  library  and  laboratory  tech- 
niques. 

549.  RADIO-PHARMACEUTICALS.  3  hours. 

Procedures  and  techniques  involved  in  the  handling  and  use  of  radioisotopes 
in  pharmaceutical  practice. 
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584.    TOXICOLOGY.  3  hours. 

A  study  of  the  toxic  mechanisms,  toxic  syndromes,  antidotes,  and  emergency 
and  supportive  therapy  for  substances  commonly  implicated  in  accidental 
poisonings. 

590.    PHARMACY  ETHICS.  3  hours. 

This  course  deals  with  the  problems  faced  by  the  community  pharmacist  as  he 
strives  to  strike  a  balance  between  the  demands  of  economic  competition  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  demands  of  professional  ethics  on  the  other. 

594.  PRESCRIPTION  ACCESSORY  PRODUCTS.  3  hours. 

A  study  of  accessory  products  related  to  prescriptions,  sickroom  needs,  re- 
habilitation and  convalescent  equipment,  surgical  supports  and  other  appli- 
ances, and  miscellaneous  products  of  a  general  health  nature. 

595.  HOUSEHOLD    AND    ANIMAL    HEALTH    PRODUCTS.    3    hours.    Three 
hours  lecture  and  recitation. 

The  study  of  fumigants,  rodenticides,  insecticides,  fungicides,  weedicides,  para- 
siticides and  toxins,  serums,  vaccines,  and  related  products  commonly  sold  in 
the  drug  store.  Ethics,  economic  and  legal  aspects  will  be  stressed. 

598.    UNDERGRADUATE  RESEARCH  PROBLEM.  3  or  5  hours. 

An  introduction  to  research.  The  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student 
with  the  techniques  of  research.  A  problem  will  be  assigned  and  the  student 
will  be  expected  to  do  library  and  laboratory  work  necessary  to  prepare  an 
acceptable  report. 

School  of  Social  Work 

400.    SOCIAL    WORK    PRACTICE:    PHILOSOPHY   AND    APPLICATIONS. 

Up  to  5  hours. 

Role  and  function  of  professional  social  work  practice  in  dealing  with  current 
social  welfare  problems.  Historical  background.  Ethical  and  normative  consid- 
erations. 

441.  THE  BASES  OF  SOCIAL  FUNCTIONING  I.  Up  to  5  hours. 
Interrelationship  of  biological,  psychological,  social,  and  economic  factors  in 
maintaining    the    individual's    social    functioning    at    various    developmental 
periods. 

442.  THE   BASES  OF   SOCIAL  FUNCTIONING   II.   Up  to  5  hours.   Prereq: 
Social  Work  441. 

Continuation  of  Social  Work  441  with  emphasis  on  deviance  and  pathological 
behavior. 

501.  SOCIAL  WORK  PRACTICUM  I.  Prereq:  Social  Work  441   (or  concurrent). 
Practical  experience  in  a  social  agency  under  social  work  supervision. 

502.  SOCIAL  WORK  PRACTICUM  II.  Prereq:    Social  Work  501,  542   (or  con- 
current) . 

532.    METHODS   AND    PROCEDURES    IN    ASSESSING    COMMUNITY    SO- 
CIAL WELFARE  NEEDS.  Up  to  5  hours. 

Basic  techniques  in  surveying  social  welfare  needs  in  the  community.  Descrip- 
tive statistics.  Introduction  to  sampling. 
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540.  INTRODUCTION  TO  SOCIAL  CASEWORK.  Up  to  5  hours. 
Casework  as  a  method  of  social  work  practice.  Basic  elements  in  establishing 
and  maintaining  the  professional  relationship.  Impact  upon  family  functioning. 
Influence  of  agency  setting. 

541.  INTRODUCTION  TO  SOCIAL  WORK  METHODS  I.  Up  to  5  hours. 
Prereq:  Social  Work  400  or  equivalent  or  permission. 

Current  developments  in  the  application  of  various  social  work  methods  to 
types  of  problems  encountered  in  social  work  practice. 

542.  INTRODUCTION  TO  SOCIAL  WORK  METHODS  II.  Up  to  5  hours. 
Prereq:  Social  Work  541. 

Continuation  of  Social  Work  542. 

544.    CASEWORK  WITH  CHILDREN  AND  FAMILIES.  Up  to  5  hours.  Prereq: 
Social  Work  540  or  541. 

More  intensive  examination  of  the  social  casework  process  with  a  special  em- 
phasis on  children  in  their  families. 

550.    PRINCIPLES  OF  SOCIAL  GROUP  WORK.  Up  to  5  hours.  Prereq:  Social 
Work  541  or  equivalent  or  permission. 

Introduction  to  work  with  groups  in  various  settings:  the  community  center, 
the  hospital,  the  mental  health  center.  Relationship  to  community  economic 
improvement  programs,  recreation  and  informal  education. 

570.    PRINCIPLES  OF  SOCIAL  WORK  ADMINISTRATION.  Up  to  5  hours. 

Prereq:  Social  Work  540  or  equivalent  or  permission. 

Introduction  to  administration  of  social  agency  programs.  Departmental  coor- 
dination and  function.  Boards  and  committees. 

580.    LAW  AND  SOCIAL  WORK.  Up  to  5  hours. 

Legal  implications  of  social  work  practice,  and  legal  controls  over  social  work 
practice  and  the  operations  of  social  agencies. 

School  of  Veterinary  Medicine 


Anatomy  and  Histology  (VAH) 

Head.  Bell.  Staff :  Blair,  Breznock,  Few,  Goldston,  Westerfield. 

309.  ANATOMY  OF  FARM  ANIMALS.  Four  lectures  and  2  hours  of  laboratory. 
Prereq:  Zoology  226  (or  its  equivalent).  Fall  quarter.  Especially  arranged  for 
College  of  Agriculture  students  majoring  in  the  animal  sciences. 
Prereq:  Zoology  226  (or  its  equivalent).  Offered  each  fall  quarter.  Not  for  stu- 
dents in  Veterinary  Medicine.  Especially  arranged  for  College  of  Agriculture 
students  majoring  in  the  animal  sciences. 

An  introduction  to  the  gross,  microscopic,  and  developmental  anatomy  of  the 
common  farm  animals. 
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311,  GROSS  ANATOMY  OF  THE  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS.  17  hours.  311:  Two 

312,  lectures  and  13  hours  of  laboratory.  312:    15  hours  of  laboratory.  313:  Three 

313,  lectures  and  8  hours  of  laboratory.  Enrollment  restricted  to  first  year  veterinary 
medical  students. 

A  topographic  and  systematic  anatomical  study  of  domestic  animals.  Detailed 
dissections  of  the  dog  are  performed  and  regional  dissections  on  the  other  domes- 
tic and  laboratory  animals  are  made  for  comparison. 

402.  VETERINARY  HEMATOLOGY.  Prereq:  Zoology  357  or  equivalent  and 
one  related  senior  division  course.  Open  to  biology  majors  who  meet  the 
prerequisites.  Comparative  study  of  domestic  animal  normal  and  abnormal  blood 
morphology.  Research  paper  required. 

403.  APPLIED  ANATOMY  OF  THE  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS.  2  hours.  One 
lecture  and  two  hours  of  laboratory. 

A  special  study  of  anatomy  as  related  to  diagnosis,  surgery,  and  obstetrics. 

404.  HISTOLOGY  AND  EMBRYOLOGY  OF  THE  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS. 

405.  15  hours.  Two  lectures  and  three  two-hour  laboratory  periods  each  quarter. 

406.  Prereq:   Zoo.  226  or  equivalent  and  2  senior  division  courses  in  biology. 

A    combined    study   sequence   of   the   development   and   normal   comparative 
micromorphology  of  all  organs  and  tissues  of  domestic  animals. 
410.    ANATOMICAL  TECHNIQUE.  2  to  5  hours.  Three  hours  of  laboratory  for 
each  credit  hour.  Prereq:   Anatomy  313  and  406  or  their  equivalent.  Offered 
on  demand. 

Instruction  in  the  technique  of  preparation  of  animals  for  dissection  as  well  as 
methods  of  preparation  of  material  for  microscopic  study. 

607.  NEUROANATOMY  OF  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS. 

608.  AVIAN  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY. 
614.    SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  THE  CANINE. 

Medical  Microbiology  (MMB) 

Head:  Gratzek.  Staff:  Anderson,  Brown,  Davis,  Dawe,  Foster,  Lukert,  Page,  Tumlin, 
VanEseltine,  Baldwin,  Eagon,  Hamby,  Kleckner,  Payne,  Howe,  Roth,  Cole,  Hen- 
dricks, Inman. 

Instruction  in  medical  microbiology  is  coordinated  with  the  curricula  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Microbiology,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the  Departments  of  Food 
Science,  Dairy,  and  Agronomy,  College  of  Agriculture.  For  additional  course  listings 
in  this  and  related  fields,  see  announcements  of  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  College 
of  Agriculture. 

The  curriculum  in  Poultry  Diseases  and  Parasites  is  coordinated  with  the  Poul- 
try Department,  College  of  Agriculture,  the  Poultry  Disease  Research  Center,  Col- 
lege Experiment  Station,  and  the  S.  E.  Poultry  Research  Laboratory,  A.D.P.,  A.R.S., 
U.S.D.A. 

311.    VETERINARY  HYGIENE.  Prereq:   Vet.  Physiology  310;  Microbiology  350. 
Offered  each  spring  quarter  to  students  in  the  College  of  Agriculture. 
A  survey  course  dealing  with  the  common  diseases  of  livestock  in  Georgia,  with 
emphasis  on  prevention  and  control  through  better  management  and  sanitation 
on  the  farm. 
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373.     (Poultry)   POULTRY  HEALTH.  Prereq:   Poultry  Husbandry  160  and  Micro- 
biology 350.  Offered  to  students  majoring  in  poultry  husbandry  and  others  that 
are  qualified.  (Offered  in  alternate  years.  Offered  in  1968-69.) 
A  study  of  the  common  infections,  parasitic  and  nutritional  diseases  of  poultry; 
their  cause,  diagnosis,  prevention  and  control. 

380.  INTRODUCTORY  VETERINARY  MICROBIOLOGY.  Three  lectures  and 
two  double  laboratory  periods.  Prereq:  First  year  veterinary  curriculum.  Other 
qualified  students  are  admitted  by  arrangement  with  the  head  of  the  department. 
Covers  the  fundamental  principles  and  techniques  of  the  science  of  micro- 
biology. 

410.  (Microbiology)  IMMUNOLOGY.  Three  lectures  and  two  three-hour  labora- 
tory periods.  Prereq:  Microbiology  380  or  409  and  Chemistry  451  or  consent 
of  instructor.  Veterinary  Building. 

Mechanisms  of  infection  and  host  resistance;  principles  and  techniques  of 
serology. 

422.    (Microbiology)    PATHOGENIC  BACTERIOLOGY.  Three  lectures  and  two 
double  laboratory  periods.  Prereq:    Microbiology  410.  Veterinary  Building. 
Studies  in  the  morphological,  cultural  and  physiological  properties  of  the  im- 
portant pathogenic  bacterial  and  mycotic  agents;  their  relation  to  health  and 
disease  is  emphasized. 

450.  (Microbiology)  VIROLOGY.  Three  lectures  and  two  double  laboratory  peri- 
ods. Prereq:  Microbiology  410.  Veterinary  Building. 

An  introduction  to  the  viruses  and  rickettsiae:  principles  and  methodology. 

451.  ANIMAL  VIRUSES.  3  hours.  Two  lectures  and  three  hours  of  laboratory. 
Prereq:   Second  year  veterinary  curriculum  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Studies    on    the    viruses    as    infectious    agents    embracing   the    important    viral 
diseases  of  animals  including  the  zoonoses. 

475.    POULTRY  DISEASES.  Prereq:   Third  year  veterinary  curriculum. 

A  study  of  the  etiology,  epidemiology,  pathogensis,  diagnosis,  prevention,  con- 
trol and  treatment  of  infectious,  nutritional  and  parasitic  diseases  of  poultry. 

480.  VETERINARY  PUBLIC  HEALTH.  3  hours.  Prereq:  Fourth  year  veterinary 
curriculum. 

A  study  of  the  sanitary,  epidemiological  and  regulatory  aspects  of  public 
health  programs,  particularly  as  human  health  is  affected  by  diseases  of 
animals  transmissible  to  man;  the  veterinarian's  role  in  local,  state  and  federal 
public  health  organizations. 

484.    FOOD  HYGIENE.  Prereq:   Fourth  year  veterinary  curriculum. 

A  survey  of  the  municipal,  state  and  federal  regulatory  measures  governing 
transportation,  slaughter,  merchandising  and  disposal  of  meat,  meat  food 
products  and  poultry;  the  application  of  dairy  hygiene  and  public  health 
measures  to  the  production,  processing  and  distribution  of  clean,  safe  milk 
and  dairy  products. 
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Medicine  and  Surgery  (VMS) 

Head:    Morton.   Staff:    Adsit,  Barrett,  Bassham,  Blarkmon.  Bentley,  Causey,  Edens, 
Hoffman,  Jones,  Kittrell,  Kneller,  Kreuz,  McMullan,  Mulkey,  Widdowson,  Williams. 

300.    VETERINARY  MEDICINE.  2  hours.  Two  lectures  per  week. 

A  survey  of  the  scope,  objectives,  obligations  and  opportunities  in  the  broad 
field  of  veterinary  science. 

402.  LARGE  ANIMAL  MEDICINE.  Diseases  of  farm  animals  pertaining  to  the 
digestive,  urinary,  and  blood  forming  systems. 

403.  LARGE  ANIMAL  MEDICINE.  Diseases  of  farm  animals  pertaining  to  the 
respiratory  and  lymphatic  systems  and  disease  due  to  disturbances  of  metab- 
olism. 

404.  LARGE  ANIMAL  MEDICINE.  2  hours.  Diseases  of  farm  animals  pertaining 
to  locomotion  and  special  senses. 

410,  SMALL  ANIMAL  MEDICINE.  9  hours. 

411,  The  pathology,  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  diseases  of  small  animals. 
412. 

416.    OBSTETRICS  AND  GENITAL  DISEASES. 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  veterinary  obstetrics  and  the  diseases  of  repro- 
duction. 

420.  SURGERY. 

A  survey  of  general  surgical  pathology,  therapeutics,  wound  infection,  asepsis, 
antisepsis,  anesthesia,  and  the  fundamentals  of  operative  techniques.  Including 
also  a  detailed  study  of  special  and  regional  surgery  of  both  large  and  small 
animals. 

421.  SURGICAL  TECHNIQUES.  Large  Animals. 

Surgical  exercises  cover  instructions,  demonstration  and  practice  on  pre- 
operative preparation,  anesthesia,  operative  techniques  and  postoperative  care 
of  large  animals. 

422.  SURGICAL   TECHNIQUES.   Small   Animals. 

Surgical  exercises  cover  instructions,  demonstration  and  practice  on  preoperative 
preparation,  anesthesia,  operative  techniques,  and  postoperative  care  of  small 
animals. 

470,  INFECTIOUS  AND  EPIZOOTIC  DISEASES.  9  hours.  Prereq:  Third  and 

471.  fourth  year  veterinary  curriculum. 

A  study  of  the  infectious  and  epizootic  diseases  of  animals;  embracing  the 

history,   etiology,   transmission,  symptoms,   lesions,  diagnosis  and   management 

of  each  disease. 
480.    RADIOLOGY.  4  hours. 

The    principles   of   radiology;    darkroom,    X-ray    and    fluoroscopic    techniques; 

radiologic  aspects  of  diseases  and  injuries  in  animals;  and  introduction  to  the 

therapeutic  use  of  X-ray. 
485.    ETHICS  AND  BUSINESS.  2  hours. 

A  study  of  the  ethical  obligations  and  business  aspects  of  veterinary  practice. 
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487.    JURISPRUDENCE.  2  hours. 

A  survey  of  the  laws  and  regulations  governing  veterinary  medicine,  including 
contracts,  leases,  liabilities,  stockyard  and  transportation  laws. 

489.    VETERINARY  ANIMAL  MANAGEMENT.  3  hours. 

Instruction  covers  the  responsibility  of  the  veterinarian  as  an  advisor  to  the 
herd  owner  in  management  problems. 
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450  a-b-c.    CLINICAL  ORIENTATION.  Required. 

This  course  is  intended  to  prepare  the  student  for  clinic  preceptorship.  He 
will  be  instructed  in  the  techniques  of  examining,  treating  and  handling  and 
caring  for  animals.  There  will  be  a  certain  number  of  formal  lectures.  Em- 
phasis will  be  placed  on  actual  participation  by  the  student. 

451,    LARGE  ANIMAL  CLINICS  AND  CONF.  2  hours  credit  each  quarter. 

452, 

453, 

454. 

456,    SMALL  ANIMAL  CLINICS  AND  CONF.  2  hours  credit  each  quarter. 

457, 

458, 

459. 

461,    PATHOLOGIC  DIAGNOSIS  AND  CONF.  2  hours  credit  each  quarter. 

462, 

463, 

464. 

466.    AVIAN  CLINICS  AND  CONF.  2  hours  credit  each  quarter. 

467, 

468, 

469. 

476,    AMBULATORY  CLINICS  AND  CONF.  2  hours  credit  each  quarter. 

477, 

478, 

479. 

Pathology  and  Parasitology  (VPP) 

Head:  Tyler.  Staff:  Chapman,  Hanson,  Hayes,  Jordan,  Morgan,  Papp,  Shotts,  Sikes, 
Thompson,  Fletcher,  Bayles,  Mitchell,  Reid,  Gerard,  Kistner,  Prestwood,  Strozier, 
Stone. 

408,  VETERINARY  PARASITOLOGY.  10  hours.  Three  lectures  and  two  three- 

409.  hour  laboratory  periods. 

Included  are  studies  on  taxonomy,  morphology,  life  history,  pathological  man- 
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ifestations,  diagnosis  and  control  of  parasitic  protozoa,  helminths  and  artho- 
pods. 

425.  GENERAL  ANIMAL  PATHOLOGY.  Three  lectures  and  two  two-hour  labora- 
tory periods. 

An  introduction  to  pathology  which  considers  the  dynamic  responses  of  the 
animal  body  to  disease. 

426.  SPECIAL  ANIMAL  PATHOLOGY.   10  hours.  Three  lectures  and  two  two- 

427.  hour  laboratory  periods. 

The  application  of  general  pathologic  processes  to  various  body  systems  with 
emphasis  on  the  pathogenesis  of  lesions  and  their  clinical  manifestations.  Also 
considered  are  the  pathologic  alterations  produced  by  specific  diseases. 

461.  CLINICAL  PATHOLOGY.  Three  lectures  and  two  three-hour  laboratory 
periods. 

The  course  is  designed  to  instruct  the  student  in  the  performance  of  laboratory 
diagnostic  procedures. 

Physiology  and  Pharmacology  (VPH) 

Head:  Goetsch.  Staff:  Bowen,  Caster,  Foley,  Huber,  Kornfeld,  McQueen,  Stattleman, 
Black,  Peck,  Wade,  Williams,  Cormier,  Dure,  Peacock,  Peifer,  Plotka,  Dukelow,  Craw- 
ford, Talbot. 

310.  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS.  Four  lectures  and  one  two- 
hour  laboratory.  Prereq:  Anat.  309  or  equivalent  and  permission  of  instructor. 
A  general  comparative  consideration  of  physiological  principles  of  domestic 
animals.  Especially  arranged  for  students  not  majoring  in  veterinary  medicine. 

406.  COMPARATIVE  MAMMALIAN  PHYSIOLOGY.  5  hours.  Three  lectures 
and  one  four-hour  laboratory.  Prereq:  Anatomy  312,  Physiol.  Chemistry  452. 
A  presentation  of  the  animal  body  as  a  single  functioning  organism  including 
study  of  the  cell,  body  fluids,  blood,  and  the  peripheral  nervous  and  muscular 
systems. 

407.  COMPARATIVE  MAMMALIAN  PHYSIOLOGY.  Three  lectures  and  one 
four-hour  laboratory. 

A  continuation  of  406  including  study  of  the  heart  and  circulation,  respiration, 
central  nervous  system,  and  alimentary  tract. 

408.  COMPARATIVE  MAMMALIAN  PHYSIOLOGY.  Three  lectures,  one 
seminar  hour  and  one  four-hour  laboratory. 

A  continuation  of  406  and  407  including  metabolism  and  temperature  regula- 
tion, endocrinology,  reproduction  and  radiation  biology. 
410.    VETERINARY    MEDICAL    ENDOCRINOLOGY.    Four   lectures    and    one 
three-hour  laboratory. 
Integrated  functional  aspects  of  the  endocrine  system. 

422.  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  TOXICOLOGY.  2  hours.  Two  two-hour  periods 
of  demonstrations,  laboratories  or  field  trips. 

Study  of  poisons  including  poisonous  plants,  their  action  on  living  cells,  de- 
tection and  identification. 
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430.  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  PHARMACOLOGY.  Five  lectures.  Mechanisms 
of  drug  actions  on  physiological  systems. 

431.  VETERINARY    MEDICAL    PHARMACOLOGY.    Four    lectures    and    one 
two-hour  laboratory. 

Mechanisms  and  factors  modifying  the  action  of  drugs  and  familiarization  with 
currently  used  drugs. 
435.    PROBLEMS  IN  CLINICAL  PHARMACOLOGY.  3-10  hours.  Prereq:  per- 
mission of  instructor. 

Intensive  study  of  an  approved  clinical  pharmacology  problem  by  advanced 
students  in  veterinary  medicine  curriculum. 

450.  ANIMAL  NUTRITION  AND  DEFICIENCY  DISEASES. 
Nutritive  requirements  of  animals  and  diseases  of  a  nutritional  origin. 

45 1 .  BIOCHEMISTRY.  Four  lectures  and  one  laboratory  period. 
Structure  and  characteristics  of  biological  compounds. 

452.  BIOCHEMISTRY.  Four  lectures  and  one  laboratory  period. 
Metabolism  of  biological  compounds  and  macromolecules. 
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Business  Administration,  College  of 117,  393 

Business  and  Economic  Research,  Bureau  of 123 

Business  Education,  Curriculum  in 152 

Calendar    viii 

Campus,  Map  of    iv,  v 

Candidacy  for  Degree    89 
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Literary  Societies  and  Debating 26 

Load  of  Work 

Normal 35 

Variations    , 35 

Loan  Funds  (see  Financial  Aid) 
Major  (see  Glossary) 

Management  and  Computer  Applications,  Courses  in    403 

Marine  Institute  (see  Graduate  School  Facilities) 

Marketing,  Courses  in    406 

Master's  Degree — Three  Year  Program 87 

Mathematics,  Courses  in   344 

Matriculation  (see  Glossary) 

Meals  22 

Medical  Examinations   12 

Medical  Technology  Major 114 

Men's  Dormitories    20 

Microbiology,  Courses  in 347 

Microbiology,  Concentration  in    73 

Military  Commission    29,  42 

Military  Science,  Courses  in 435 

Military  Science,  Department  of 41 

Military  Fees 14 

Minimum  Residence  Requirements    38 

Minor  (see  Glossary) 

Music  Appreciation    26 

Music,  Department  of 102 

Music,  Courses  in 349 

National  Defense  Education  Act  Loan  Program    25 

Non-Resident    Students    18 

Numbering  System  of  Courses   30 

Nursing  Program    115 

Oak  Ridge  Institute  of  Nuclear  Studies   245 

Orientation    17 

Park  Education,  Concentration  in   158 

Pharmacy.  Courses  in    459 

Pharmacy,  School  of   227 

Philosophy,  Courses  in 357 

Physical  Education  Requirements 39 

Physical  Examination 12 

Physical  Science  Courses   361 

Physics  and  Astronomy,  Courses  in   361 

Placement  Examinations    36 

Placement  Services 24 

Plant  Genetics,  Courses  in    285 

Plant  Pathology,  Concentration  in 74 
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Plant  Pathology,  Courses  in   284 

Plant  Pathology  and  Plant  Genetics,  Department  of 74 

Political  Science,  Courses  in 365 

Poultry  Science,  Department  of 76 

Poultry  Science,  Courses  in    286- 

Pre-Professional  Programs 

B. A.— Major  in  Social  Work 112 

B.S. — Major  in  Medical  Technology 114 

Pre-Dentistry 115 

Pre-Medical  Course    110 

Pre-Nursing  Program 114 

Pre-Optometry    115 

Pre-Pharmacy  Program    113 

Pre-Physical  Therapy 115 

Pre-Seminary  Program 113 

Pre- Veterinary  Medicine    113 

Prerequisite   (see  Glossary) 

Press,  the  University  of  Georgia 265 

Prizes  and  Honors 36 

Probation,  Scholastic    34 

Programs  of  Study  (see  Glossary) 

Psychology,  Courses  in    369 

Public  Administration,  Courses  in   368 

Publications,  Student   27 

Quarter  System  (see  Glossary) 

Radio  and  TV  Facilities  (see  Speech  and  Drama) 

Radio  and  Television,  Courses  in  (See  Speech  and  Drama) 

Reading  and  Study  Skills  Course 36 

Real  Estate,  Courses  in 408 

Readmission    11 

Recreation  Education,  Concentration  in   158 

Refunds  of  Fees   16 

Regents,  Board  of „ x 

Registration  for  courses 

Freshman 17 

Penalties  for  late  Registration    17 

Regulations  Governing  Students 

Academic     33 

Conduct 28 

Vehicles 28 

Religion,  Courses  in 360 

Religious  Organizations 26 

Remedial  Courses 36 

Reports,  Grade   .  . 32 

Requirements  for  Graduation  (see  Degree  Requirements) 

Research  and  Development  Center  in  Educational  Stimulation    145 

Research  Assistants 246 

Research,   University    6 

Residence  Halls  (see  Housing) 

Residence  Requirements    38 

Resident,  Legal — Requirements  to  Register  as  . 17 

ROTC    40 

Russian  Language,  Courses  in 336 

Scholarship  and  Loan  Funds   24 

Scholastic  Achievement   36 

Scholastic  Grades 31,  32,  38 

Schools  and  Colleges  (see  Glossary  or  Colleges  and  Schools) 

Senior  Division ,30 

Services,  Student 19 

Short  Courses   262 

Shorthand  and  Typing,  Courses  in 411 

Social  Science,  Courses  in 380 

Social  Science  Research  Institute 256 

Social  Work,  Pre-Professional  Major 112 

Social  Work,  The  School  of 253 

Social   Work,   Courses   in    385,  462 
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Index 


Sociology  and  Anthropology,  Courses  in   380 

Sororities    27 

Spanish.  Courses  in    377 

Special  Sen  ices  and  Facilities  of  the  University 259 

Speech  Correction,  Courses  in    432 

Speech,  Courses  in 387 

Speech  and  Drama,  Department  of 105 

Statistics,  Courses  in    390 

Student  Activities.  Eligibility  for 34 

Student    Activity    Croups    28 

Student  Aid    25 

Student  Center 27 

Student  Classification 30 

Student   Conduct    28 

Student  Counseling    23 

Student  Employment    24 

Student  Health   24 

Student  Life  and  Activities 25 

Student    Publications    27 

Student  Services 19 

Teaching  Assistants    246 

Teacher  Certification,  Program  of  Study  For   151 

Teacher  Education,  Admission  to    147 

Television  and  Radio,  Courses  in  (see  Speech  and  Drama) 

Theatre,   University 26 

Transfer  Students 10 

Modification  of  Degree  Requirements 11 

University  Foundation 266 

University,  History  of 5 

University  Lecture  Series 26 

University  Press    265 

University  Theatre 26 

Valedictorian     37 

Vehicles,  Student   28 

Veterans,  Programs  for  (see  Student  Aid) 

Veterinary    Clinics     240,  467 

Veterinary  Medicine  and  Agriculture 51 

Veterinary  Medicine,  Courses  in    463 

Veterinary  Medicine,  School  of   233 

Vocational  Education  (see  Education  Courses) 

Withdrawal  from  the  University 33 

Women's   Dormitories    20 

Work  Load,  Academic 35 

Workshops,  Education   149 

Zoology,  Courses  in    391 
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[UNI      16 


[1    M 

17 

Ji  NI 

21 

|l   M 

24 

July 

1 

fl   IV 

5 

July 

12 

Jl   IV 

12 

Ji  i.v   19 

July  22 
July  23-24 


J i  i.v  28 


|  m  v  28 

A i  (,i  sT  2 
August  19 
August  20-21 
Ai  gust  22 


Summer  Ouarter,  1969 

First  Term 

Registration-Hours    8:00-12:00    and    1:00-4:00,    Coliseum 
(Fees  ma)   be  paid  in  envelopes  until  4:00  P.M.,  June  17, 
at  Treasurer's  Office.) 
Classes  begin 

Final  date  for  filing  application  for  August  Graduation 
Final  date  for  receipt  of  G.R.E.  application  by  Educational 
Testing  Service,  Princeton,  New  Jersey  for  July  12  exam 
Holiday 

Final  date  for  submitting  Doctoral  Dissertations  to  Reading 
Committee  for  August  graduation 
Graduate  Record  Examination 

Final    date    for    submitting    Masters    Theses    to    Reading 
Committee  for  August  graduation 

Final  date  for  registration  to  take  ETS  Language  Reading 
Knowledge  Tests  for  August  2  test 
Classes  end 
Examinations 

Second  Term 

Registration— Hours  8:00-12:00— Offices  of  Deans 
(Fees  may  be  paid  in  envelopes  until  4:00  P.M.,  July  29, 
at  Treasurer's  Office) 

Classes  begin:   2:00  P.M.   for  A.M.   classes;   4:00  P.M.   for 

P.M.  classes 

ETS  Language  Reading  Knowledge  Tests 

Classes  end 

Examinations 

Graduation 


si  i'i  i  Mm  r  22 
Si  mi  mber  23-24 
Si  pi  i  MBER   25 
(  )(  rOBl  R   7 

October  15 


Fall  Quarter,  1 969 


Orientation 

Registration 

Classes  begin  for  all  students 

Final  date  for  receipt  of  G.R.E.  application  by  Educational 

Testing  Service,  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  for  October  25  test. 

Final    date    for    registration    to    take    Language    Reading 

Knowledge  Tests  for  November   1   test. 


Calendar 


October  25 
November  1 
November  11 


November  19 

November  27-28 
December  6 
December  11-17 
December  13 
December  18 
December  23 


January  5 
January  6 
January  14 

January  17 
January  31 
February  15 

March  1 
March  13-18 
March  19-22 


March  23 

March  24 

March  31 

April  15 

April  25 

May  2 

May  2 

May  9 

May  30 

May  30-June  4 

June  6 


Graduate  Record  Examination 

Language  Reading  Knowledge  Tests 

Final  date  for  receipt  of  G.R.E.  application  by  Educational 

Testing  Service,  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  for  December   13 

test 

Final    date    for    registration    to    take    Language    Reading 

Knowledge  Tests  for  December  6  test 

Thanksgiving  Recess    (Begins  at  Noon,  November  26) 

Language  Reading  Knowledge  Tests 

Examinations    (Term  Ends— December  9) 

Graduate  Record  Examination 

Christmas  Vacation  Begins 

Final  date  for  receipt  of  G.R.E.  application  by  Educational 

Testing  Service,  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  for  January  17  test. 


Winter  Quarter,  1970 


Registration 

Classes  begin    (Saturday  class,  January  10) 

Final    date    for    registration    to    take    Language    Reading 

Knowledge  Tests  for  January  31   test. 

Graduate  Record  Examination 

Foreign  Language  Reading  Knowledge  Tests 

Final  date  for  receipt  of  assistantship  applications  by  the 

Graduate  School 

Final  date  for  filing  application  for  June  Graduation 

Examinations    (Term  Ends— March  12) 

Spring  Recess 

Spring  Quarter,  1970 

Registration 
Classes  begin 

Final  date  for  receipt  of  G.R.E.  application  by  Educational 
Testing  Service,  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  for  April  25  test. 
Final    date    for    registration    to    take    Language    Reading 
Knowledge  Tests  for  May  2   test 
Graduate  Record  Examination 
Language  Reading  Knowledge  Tests 

Final  date  for  submitting  Doctoral  Dissertations  for  Read- 
ing Committee  for  June  Graduation 

Final    date    for    submitting    Masters    Theses    for    Reading 
Committee  for  June  Graduation 

Final  date  for  Oral  Examination  for  June  Graduation 
Examinations    (Term  Ends— May  29) 
Graduation 
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Summer  Quarter,  1970 


.   V 


First  Term 

1 1  \ i    15 

Registration 

June  16 

Classes  begin 

Jl   I.Y      1 

Holiday 

July  23 

Classes  end 

July  24-25 

Examinations 

Second  Terr 

Jl  iv  27 

Registration  (Morning) 

July  27 

Classes  begin  (Afternoon) 

August  21 

Graduation 

September  21 
September  22-23 
September  24 
November  26-27 
December  10-16 
December  17 


Fall  Quarter,  1970 


Orientation 

Registration 

Classes  begin  for  all  students 

Thanksgiving  Recess    (Begins  Noon,  November  25) 

Examinations  begin     (Term  Ends— December  8) 

Christmas  Vacation  Begins 


January  4 
January  5 
March  12-17 
March   18-21 


March  22 
March  23 
May   1 

May  8 


Winter  Quarter,  1971 

Registration 

Classes  begin  (Saturday  class,  January  9) 
Examinations  (Term  Ends— March  11) 
Spring  Recess 

Spring  Quarter,  1971 

Registration 

Classes  begin   (Saturday  class,  March  27) 
Final  date  for  submitting  Doctoral  Dissertations  for  Read- 
ing Committee  for  June  Graduation 

Final    date    for    submitting    Masters   Theses    for    Reading 
Committee  for  June  Graduation 


Calendar 

May  29  Final  date  for  Oral  Examination  for  June  Graduation 

May  28-June  2  Examinations    (Term  Ends— May  27) 

June  5  Graduation 

Summer  Quarter,  1971 

June  14-August  20 


NOTE:  DATES  FOR  G.R.E.  AND  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  READING  KNOWLEDGE  TESTS 
FOR  SUMMER  QUARTER,  1970  THROUGH  SPRING  QUARTER,  1971  WILL  BE 
AVAILABLE  IN  THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL  UPON  RECEIPT  FROM  THE  EDU- 
CATIONAL TESTING  SERVICES,  PRINCETON,  NEW  JERSEY. 
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Board  of  Regents 
University  System  of  Georgia 

244  Washington  Street,  S.W.,  Atlanta 


WILLIAM  S.  MORRIS,  III,  Augusta 
State-at-Large 

JACK    ADAIR,    Atlanta 
State-at-Large 

ROY  V.  HARRIS,  Augusta 
State-at-Large 

JOHN   A.   BELL,  JR.,  Dublin 

State-at-Large 

CAREY   WILLIAMS,  Greensboro 

St  ale -at -Large 

MRS.  HUGH  PETERSON,  SR.,  Ailey 
First  Congressional  District 

JOHN    I.   SPOONER,   Donalsonville 

Second  Congressional  District 

T.  HIRAM  STANLEY,  Columbus 
Third  Congressional  District 

JOHN   R.   RICHARDSON,  Conyers 
Fourth  Congressional  District 

W.  LEE  BURGE,  Atlanta 

Fifth  Congressional  District 

JAMES  C.  OWEN,  JR.,  Griffin 
Sixth  Congressional  District 

JAMES  V.  CARMICHAEL,  Marietta 

Seventh  Congressional  District 

JOHN  W.  LANGDALE,  Valdosta 

Eighth  Congressional  District 

I  AMI  S  A.   DUNLAP,  Gainesville 
Ninth  Congressional  District 


January  5,  1967-January  1,  1974 


January    13,    1965— January    1,    1971 


Eebruary  17,  1967— January  1,  1974 


January    1,   1970— January   1,   1977 


January   1,    1969— January   1,    1975 


February  2,   1970-January   1,   1976 


January   8,    1968-January    1,    1975 


January   13,   1965-January   1,   1972 


January   1,    1970-January   1,   1977 


January  1,   1968-January  1,  1975 


February  5,  1965— January  1,  1971 


January  19,  1966-January  1,  1973 


January  13,  1964— January  1,  1971 


January   10,    1966-January   1,   1973 


G.  L.  DICKENS,  JR.,  Milledgeville 

Tenth  Congressional  District 


February  5,   1965-January  1,  1972 
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STAFF  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  REGENTS 

T.   HIRAM   STANLEY,  Chairman 

JOHN  W.  LANGSDALE,  Vice  Chairman 

GEORGE  L.  SIMPSON,  Chancellor 

HAROLD   F.   ROBINSON,  JR.,  Vice  Chancellor 

WILLIAM  L.  BOWDEN,  Vice  Chancellor-Services 

MARIO  J.  GOGLIA,  Vice  Chancellor-Research 

SHEALY  E.  McCOY,  Vice  Chancellor-Fiscal  Affairs  and  Treasurer 

HENRY  G.  NEAL,  Executive  Secretary 

HASKIN  R.   POUNDS,  Assistant  Vice  Chancellor 

JAMES  L.  CARMON,  Assistant  Vice  Chancellor-Computing  Systems 

FRANK  C.  DUNHAM,  Director  of  Construction  and  Physical  Plant 

ROBERT   M.  JOINER,  Director  of  Public  Affairs 

MRS.  HUBERT  L.  HARRIS,  Associate  Executive  Secretary 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  GEORGIA 
ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS 

Fred  Corbet  Davison,  President,  The  University  of  Georgia,  Ph.D.,  Iowa  State 
George  Steven  Parthemos,  Vice  President  for  Instruction,  Ph.D.,  North  Carolina 
Thomas    Hillyer   Whitehead,    Acting   Dean    and    Coordinator    of    Instructional 

Institutes,  Ph.D.,  Columbia 
Thomas  Hayden  Rogers,  Acting  Associate  Dean,  Ph.D.,  Minnesota 
Marvin  Blaine  Doster,  Assistant  to  the  Dean,  M.Ed.,  Georgia 
Walter   Newman   Danner,   Jr.,    Registrar,    The   University   of   Georgia,    M.S.A., 

Georgia 
Kermit  Rudolph  Jeffers,  Assistant  Director  of  Admissions,  M.Ed.,  Georgia 

COMMITTEE  ON  ADVANCED  GENERAL  DEGREES 

Fred  L.  Bates,  Professor  of  Sociology  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Sociology 
and  Anthropology,  Ph.D.,  North  Carolina 

John  Wallace  Foster,  Professor  of  Medical  Microbiology,  Ph.D.,  Maryland 

William  Porter  Kellam,  Director  of  Libraries  and  Professor  of  Library  Science, 
M.S.,  Duke 

Carl  F.  Kossack,  Professor  of  Statistics  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Statistics, 
Ph.D.,  Michigan 

James  W.  Lassiter,  Associate  Professor  of  Animal  Science,  Ph.D.,  Illinois 

Rayburn  S.  Moore,  Professor  of  English,  Ph.D.,  Duke 

William  L.  Williams,  Professor  of  Biochemistry,  Ph.D.,  Wisconsin 
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COMMITTEE  ON  ADVANCED  PROFESSIONAL  DEGREES 

Verner  F.  Chaffin,  Professor  of  Law,  LL.B.,  Georgia 

Robert  T.  Golembiewski,  Acting  Head  of  the  Department  of  Political  Science, 

Ph.D.,  Vale 
Joseph  J.  Lancaster,  Head,  Extension  Education  Department,  D.Ed.,  Cornell 
Earl  McCutchen,  Alumni  Foundation  Distinguished  Professor  of  Art,  M.A.,  Ohio 

State 
[el  i\  Padgett,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics,  Ph.D.,  Perdue 
Elizabeth  Sheerer,  Professor  of  Family  Development,  Ph.D.,  Chicago 

Charles  A.  Stewart,  Professor  of  Social  Work  and  Dean  of  the  School  of  Social 
Work,  Ph.D.,  Florida  State 

COMMITTEE  ON  APPOINTMENTS  TO  GRADUATE  FACULTY 

[ack  T.  May,  Professor  of  Forestry,  Ph.D.,  Michigan  State 
Robert  L.  Saffle,  Professor  of  Food  Science,  Ph.D.,  Michigan 
Charles  A.  Salotti,  Associate  Professor  of  Geology,  Ph.D.,  Michigan 
Richard  H.  Timberlake,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Finance,  Ph.D.,  Chicago 
Charles  E.  Wynes,  Associate  Professor  of  History,  Ph.D.,  Virginia 

Graduate  Faculty 

EX-OFFICIO   MEMBERS 

DAVISON,  FRED  CORBET,   President,  The  University  of  Georgia 

Ph.D.,  Iowa  State 
PARTHEMOS,  GEORGE  STEVEN,  Vice  President  for  Instruction 

Ph.D.,  North  Carolina 
ANDERSON,  ROBERT  CLETUS,  Vice  President  for  Research 

Ph.D.,  New  York 
FANNING,  JOHN  WILLIAM,  Vice  President  for  Services 

M.S. A.,   Georgia 
GREEN,  JOHN  LaFAYETTE,  JR.,  Vice  President  for  Business  and  Finance 

B.S.,   Mississippi  State 
COWEN,  MARTIN  LINDSEY,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Law  and  Professor  of 

Law 

LL.B.,  University  of  Virginia,  LL.M.,  Howard 
DREWRY,  JOHN  ELDRIDGE,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Journalism  and  Professor 

of  Journalism 

M.A.,  Georgia 
FLEWELLEN,  WILLIAM  CRAWFORD,  JR.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Business 

Administration  and  Professor  of  Accounting 

Ph.D.,  Columbia 
GARREN,  HENRY  W.,  Dean  and  Coordinator  of  Agriculture  and  Professor  of 

Poultry  Science 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Maryland 
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HERRICK,   ALLYN    MARSH,   Dean   of   the   School   of   Forest   Resources   and 
Professor  of  Forestry 
Ph.D.,   Michigan 

KELLAM,  WILLIAM  PORTER,  Director  of  Libraries  and  Professor  of  Library 
Science 
M.A.,  Duke 

McWHORTER,  H.  BOYD,  Dean  College  of  Arts  &  Sciences  and  Professor  of 
English 
Ph.D.,  Texas 

OWENS,  HUBERT  BOND,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Environmental  Design  and 
Alumni  Distinguished  Professor  of  Environmental  Design 
M.A.,  Georgia 

SPEIRS,  MARY,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Home  Economics  and  Professor  of  Home 
Economics 
Ph.D.,  Columbia 

STEWART,  CHARLES  ASHLEY,  Professor  of  Social  Work  and  Head  of  the 
School  of  Social  Work 
Ph.D.,  Florida  State 

TALBOT,  RICHARD  BURRITT,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine 
and  Professor  of  Veterinary  Physiology  and  Pharmacology 
Ph.D.,  Iowa  State 

WATERS,  KENNETH  LEE,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy  and  Professor  of 
Pharmacy 
Ph.D.,  Maryland 

WHITEHEAD,  THOMAS  HILLYER,  Acting  Dean  Graduate  School  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry 
Ph.D.,  Columbia 

WILLIAMS,  JOSEPH  ANDERSON,   Dean  of   the   College   of  Education   and 
Professor  of  Education 
Ed.D.,  Georgia 


APPOINTED  MEMBERS 

AARON,  IRA  EDWARD,  Alumni  Foundation  Distinguished  Professor  of  Ed- 
ucation 
Ph.D.,  Minnesota 

ABBE,  WINFIELD  JONATHAN,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 
Ph.D.,  California 

ADAMS,  HENRY  EARL,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 
Ph.D.,  Louisiana  State 

ADOMIAN,  GEORGE,  Barrow  Professor  of  Mathematics 
Ph.D.,  California 

AGOSIN,  MOISES,  Visiting  Professor  of  Zoology 
M.D.,  Chile 
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AINSWORTH,  SI  Wl  l\    HUMPHREYS,  Alumni   Foundation  Distinguished 

Professor  ol  Spee<  h  Conic  tion  and  Asmh  iate  Dean  oi  Resean  h  and  Graduate 
Studies  College  <>i  Education 

Ph.D.,   Northwestern 

\1  1  \ AND1  R.  CHARLES  COMER,  Associate  Professor  of  History 
Ph.D..  Texas 

ALEXANDER,    JAMES    WAGNER,    Professor    of    Classics    and    Head    of    the 

Department  of  Classics 

Ph.D.,  Virginia 
ALFORD,  W.  R.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Ph.D.,  Tulane 

ALLA RD.  GILES  ().,  Associate  Professor  of  Geology 
Ph.D.,    [ohns  Hopkins 

AMOS,  KENNETH  B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 

Ph.D.,  Adelaide  University    (Australia) 
ANDERSON,  HARRY  EDWIN,  JR.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education 

Ph.D.,  Texas 
ANDERSON,  OSCAR  EMMET,  Professor  of  Agronomy,  Experiment,  Georgia 

Ph.D.,   Rutgers 

VNSEL,  HOWARD  CARL,  Associate  Professor  of  Pharmacy  and  Head  of  the 

Department  of  Pharmacy 

Ph.D.,  Florida 
ANTENEN,  WAYNE  W.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education 

Ph.D.,  Illinois 
ATYEO,  WARREN  THOMAS,  Professor  of  Entomology 

Ph.D.,   Kansas 

AY  RES,  JOHN  C,  Professor  of  Food  Science,  Department  Head  and  Chairman 

of  Food  Sciences  Division 

Ph.D.,  Illinois 
AYERS,  ROBERT  H.,  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Religion 

Ph.D.,  Vanderbilt 
BAILEY,  WILFRED  CHARLES,  Professor  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology 

Ph.D.,  Chicago 
BAINE,  RODNEY   MONTGOMERY,  Associate  Professor  of  English 

Ph.D.,  Harvard 
BALDWIN,  JACK  N.,  Research  Professor  of  Microbiology 

Ph.D.,  Purdue 

BALL,  BILLY  JOE,  Professor  of  Mathematics 
Ph.D.,  Texas 

BALLEW,   LEIGHTON    MILTON,    Professor    of    Drama    and    Head    of    the 
Department  of  Drama  and  Theatre 
Ph.D.,  Illinois 

BARGMANN,  ROLF,  Professor  of  Statistics 
Ph.D.,  North  Carolina 
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BARKSDALE,  HIRAM  COLLIER,  Professor  of  Marketing  and  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Marketing 
Ph.D.,  New  York 

BARRETT,   ROBERT   BRUCE,  Associate   Professor  of  Radiology    (Medicine 

and  Surgery) 

D.V.M.,  New  York  State  Veterinary  College    (Cornell) 
BARRY,  JOHN  REAGAN,  Professor  of  Psychology 

Ph.D.,  Ohio  State 
BASHAW,    WILBUR    LOUIS,    Assistant    Professor   of   Education 

Ph.D.,  Florida  State 
BATES,  FREDERICK  LEROY,  Professor  of  Sociology  and  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Sociology  and  Anthropology 

Ph.D.,  North  Carolina 
BEATY,  ELVIS  ROY,  Professor  of  Agronomy 

Ph.D.,  Mississippi  State 

BEAUMONT,  CHARLES  A.,  Associate  Professor  of  English 
Ph.D.,  Vanderbilt 

BECKHAM,  CLIFFORD  MYRON,  Entomologist,  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Entomology,  Experiment,  Georgia,  and  Head  of  the  Division  of  Entomology 
Ph.D.,  Ohio  State 

BELCHER,  JOHN  CHESLOW,  Professor  of  Sociology 
Ph.D.,  Wisconsin 

BELL,  JOHN  THOMAS,  JR.,  Professor  of  Veterinary  Anatomy  and  Histology 
and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Veterinary  Anatomy  and  Histology 
Ph.D.,  Minnesota 

BERRIGAN,  JOSEPH  RICHARD,  JR.,  Associate  Professor  of  History 
Ph.D.,  Tulane 

BERTRAND,   ANSON    RABB,   Head   of   the   Department   of   Agronomy   and 
Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Agronomy 
Ph.D.,   Purdue 

BEYERS,  ROBERT  JOHN,  Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology 
Ph.D.,  Texas 

BLACK,   CLANTON   C,  Associate   Professor   of   Biochemistry 
Ph.D.,  Florida 

BLACKSTONE,  WILLIAM  T.,  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Philosophy  and  Religion 
Ph.D.,  Duke 

BLAKE,  KATHRYN  A.,  Professor  of  Special  Education 
Ph.D.,  Syracuse 

BLANTON,  C.  DeWITT,  Associate  Professor  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry 
Ph.D.,  Indiana  University 

BLEDSOE,  JOSEPH  CULLIE,  Professor  of  Education 

Ph.D.,  Peabody 

BLUM,  MURRAY  SHELDON,  Professor  of  Entomology 
Ph.D.,  Illinois 
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BOAR  DM  AN.  WILLIAM  KILBOURNE,  III,  Professor  of  Psychology 

Ph.D.,  Duke 
HOMY.  F.  \.,  Associate  Professor  of  History 

Ph.D..  Virginia 
BONIN,  JOSEPH   M.,  Professor  of  Finance 

Ph.D.,  Louisiana  State 
BONNEY,  WARREN  CHESTER,  Professor  of  Education 

Ph.D.,  Texas 
BOSWELL,   FRED   CARLEN,   Associate   Professor   of   Agronomy,   Experiment, 

Georgia 

Ph.D.,   Pennsylvania  State 
BOWDEN,    WILLIAM    LUKENS,   Chairman    of    the    Department    of    Adult 

Education  and  Vice-Chancellor  for  Services 

Ph.D.,  Chicago 

BOWEN,  JOHN   METCALF,  Associate  Professor  of  Veterinary   Pharmacology 

Ph.D.,  Cornell 
BOWEN,  ROBERT  THOMPSON,  JR.,  Professor  of  Physical   Education 

Ph.D.,   Michigan 

BOYD,  FRANK  McCALLA,  Associate  Poultry  Microbiologist 
Ph.D.,  Wisconsin 

BRADY,  ULLMAN  EUGENE,  JR.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Entomology 

Ph.D.,  Illinois 
BR  AH  AN  A,   THOMAS   ROY,   Professor  of   Mathematics 

Ph.D.,  Michigan 
BRANTLEY,   BLAKE    BRIDGES,   JR.,   Associate    Horticulturist,    Experiment, 

Georgia 

Ph.D.,  Purdue 
BREWER,  JOHN  MICHAEL,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biochemistry 

Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins 

BROWN,   CALVIN   SMITH,   Alumni   Foundation   Distinguished   Professor  of 

Comparative  Literature  and  Head  of  Department 

Ph.D.,  Wisconsin 
BROWN,   CLAUD   LAFAYETTE,   Professor  of  Botany   and   Forestry 

Ph.D.,  Harvard 

BROWN,  ERNEST  EVAN,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics 

Ph.D.,  Florida 
BROWN,    ROBERT    HENRY,    Professor   of   Agricultural    Engineering,    Head 

ol  the  Department,  and  Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Agricultural  Engineering 

Ph.D.,  Cornell 

BROWN,  RONALD  HAROLD,  Associate  Professor  of  Agronomy 
Ph.D.,  Virginia  Tech 

BRYAN,  JOHN  H.  D.,  Professor  of  Zoology 

Ph.D.,  Columbia 
BUFKIN,  ERNEST  CLAUDE,  JR.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Ph.D.,  Vanderbilt 
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BUNNELL,  BRADFORD  N.,  Professor  of  Psychology 

Ph.D.,  Carnegie-Mellon  University 
BURKHARD,  DONALD  G.,  Professor  Physics 

Ph.D.,  Michigan 
BURNHAM,  REBA  MAE,  Professor  of  Education 

Ed.D.,  Teachers  College  of  Columbia 
BURTON,  GLENN  WILLARD,  Alumni  Foundation  Distinguished  Professor 

of  Agronomy,  Principal  Geneticist,  Tifton,  Georgia,  U.S.D.A. 

Ph.D.,  Rutgers 
BYRD,  ELON  EUGENE,  Professor  of  Zoology 

Ph.D.,  Tulane 
CADWALLADER,  DONALD  ELTON,  Professor  of  Pharmacy 

Ph.D.,  Florida 
CALDWELL,  JOSEPH  R.,  Professor  of  Anthropology 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago 
CALHOUN,   CALFREY   C,    Professor   and   Chairman   of   Business   Education 

Ph.D.,  Ohio  State 
CALLAHAN,  PHILIP  S.,  Professor  of  Entomology,  Tifton,  Georgia,  U.S.D.A. 

Ph.D.,  Kansas  State  University 
CANTRELL,  JAMES  CECIL,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Ph.D.,  Tennessee 
CARMON,  JAMES  LAVERN,  Director  of  the  Computer  Center  and  Assistant 

Vice  Chancellor  for  Computing  Systems 

Ph.D.,  North  Carolina  State 
CARPENTER,  JOHN  A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Food  Science 

Ph.D.,  Georgia 

CARPENTER,  NAN  COOKE,  Professor  of  Comparative  Literature 
Ph.D.,  Yale 

CARPENTER,   ROBERT   HERON,   Assistant   Professor   of   Geology 
Ph.D.,  Wisconsin 

CARSON,  STANLEY  FREDERICK,  Research  Professor  of  Microbiology 
Ph.D.,  Stanford 

CARTER,  ALFRED  E.,  Professor  of  French 
Ph.D.,  University  of  London 

CASTER,  WILLIAM  OVIATT,  Associate  Professor  of  Nutrition 
Ph.D.,  Minnesota 

CLARKE,  BOWMAN  LAFAYETTE,  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Coordinator 
of  Graduate  Studies  in  Philosophy 
Ph.D.,  Emory 

CLEMENT,  CHARLES  DWIGHT,  Professor  of  Finance 
Ph.D.,  Virginia 

CLIFTON,  CARL  MOORE,  Associate  Professor  of  Dairy  Science 
Ph.D.,  Ohio  State 

CLUTE,  ROBERT  EUGENE,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science 
Ph.D.,  Duke 
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(II    1   I  1  R.  JEROME   LEE,  Union-Camp  Associate   Professor  of  Forestry  and 
Statistics 

D.I •"..  Duke 

COH1  V    ULONZO  CLIFFORD,  JR.,  Professor  of  Statistics  and  Director  of  the 

Institute  of  Statistics 

Ph.D..  Michigan 
COHEN,  HAROLD  A..  Associate  Professoi  of  Economics 

Ph.D..  Cornell 
COLEMAN,   f AMIS  ROBERT,  Assistant  Professor  of  Botany 

Ph.D.,  Indiana 

COLEMAN,  KENNETH,  Professor  of  History 

Ph.D..  W'isi  onsin 
COOPER,   BERNICE  LOUISE,  Associate   Professor  of  Education 

Ed.D.,  Georgia 
COOPER,  CHARLES  DEWEY,  Professor  of  Physics 

Ph.D.,  Duke 
CORMIER,  MILTON  JOSEPH,  Professor  of  Biochemistry 

Ph.D.,  Tennessee 

COSGROVE,  WILLIAM  BURNHAM,  Professor  of  Zoology  and  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Zoology 
Ph.D.,  New  York 

COWARD,  JESS  STEWART,  Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology 

Ph.D.,  California 
CROSSLEY,  DERYEE  A.,  JR.,  Professor  of  Entomology 

Ph.D.,  Kansas 

CROWE,  CHARLES  R.,  Associate  Professor  of  History 
Ph.D.,  Brown 

CULLISON,   ARTHUR   EDISON,   Professor   of   Animal  Science 
Ph.D.,  Illinois 

CUNNINGHAM,  HORACE  HERNDON,  Professor  of  History 
Ph.D.,  North  Carolina 

DANGLE,  RICHARD  LEE,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics  and  Assistant  Dean  of 
Arts  and  Sciences 
Ph.D.,  Wisconsin 

DARBY,  CHARLES  LORD,  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Assistant  Vice  Presi- 
dent for   Instruction 
Ph.D.,  Emory 

DAVIS,  JAMES  HERBERT,  JR.,  Associate  Professor  of  French 
Ph.D.,  North  Carolina 

DAVIS,  ROBERT,  Assistant  Professor  of  Entomology 
Ph.D.,  Georgia 

DeGOROG,    RALPH    PAUL,    Professor   of   Romance   Languages 

Ph.D.,  Columbia 
DEMPSEY,  ALVIN   HUGH,   Horticulturist,   Experiment,   Georgia 

Ph.D.,  Ohio  State 
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DeVORSEY,   LOUIS,  JR.,   Associate   Professor  of   Geography 
Ph.D.,  London 

DeZURKO,  EDWARD  ROBERT,  Professor  of  Art 
Ph.D.,  New  York  University 

DINCE,  ROBERT  REUBEN,  JR.,  Professor  of  Banking  and  Head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Banking  and  Finance 
Ph.D.,  Cornell 

DODD,  LAMAR,  Regents'  Professor  of  Art,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Art  and 
Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Fine  Arts 
D.F.A.,  Chattanooga,  D.F.A.,  Florida  State 

DREWRY,  AUBREY,  Professor  of  Finance 

Ph.D.,  Virginia 
DUKELOW,  W.  RICHARD,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biochemistry 

Ph.D.,  Minnesota 

DUNCAN,  MARION  MAHAN,  JR.,  Professor  of  Physics  and  Head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Physics  and  Astronomy 
Ph.D.,  Duke 

DUNCAN,  WILBUR  HOWARD,  Professor  of  Botany 
Ph.D.,  Duke 

DURE,  LEON  SEBRING,  III,  Associate  Professor  of  Biochemistry 
Ph.D.,  Texas 

DUTTON,  BRIAN,  Associate  Professor  of  Spanish 

Ph.D.,  Birbeck  College  (London) 
EAGON,  ROBERT  GARFIELD,  Professor  of  Microbiology 

Ph.D.,  Ohio  State 
EDWARDS,  CHARLES  HENRY,  JR.,  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Ph.D.,  Tennessee 

EDWARDS,  HARDY  MALCOLM,  JR.,  Professor  of  Poultry  Science 
Ph.D.,  Cornell 

ENDSLEY,  RICHARD  C,  Assistant  Professor  of   Home   Economics   and   Psy- 
chology. 
Ph.D.,  Iowa 

ENTREKIN,  DURWOOD  NEAL,  Professor  of  Pharmacy  and  Associate  Dean 
of  the  Pharmacy  School 
Ph.D.,  Florida 

ESCARRAZ,  DONALD  R.,  Associate  Professor  of  Finance 
Ph.D.,  Oklahoma  State  University 

FELDMAN,  EDMUND  BURKE,  Professor  of  Art 
Ed.D.,  Columbia 

FINDLEY,  WARREN  G.,  Professor  of  Education 

Ph.D.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 
FINNERTY,  WILLIAM  R.,  Associate  Professor  of  Microbiology 

Ph.D.,  Iowa  State 

FISHER,  DONALD  B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Botany 
Ph.D.,  Iowa  State 
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11.1  MING,    \1   Ml     ANDERSON,   Professor  of   Plant   Genetics 

Ph.D..  Minnesota 
FOSGATE,  OLIN  TRACY,  Professor  of  Dairy  Science 

Ph.D..  Wisconsin 
1  ( )s  MR.  JOHN  WALLACE,  Professor  of  Medical  Microbiology 

Ph.D..  Maryland 
FRANK]  \1'»1  RG,  DIRK.  Associate  Professor  of  Zoolog) 

Ph.D..  KmoM 

FRANKLIN,  RUDOLPH  THOMAS,  Assistant  Professor  of  Entomology 

Ph.D.,  Minnesota 
FREE,  WILLIAM  JOSEPH,  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Ph.D.,  North  Carolina 

FRESHLEY,  DWIGHT  LOWELL,  Professor  of  Speech  and  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Speech 
Ph.D.,  Ohio  State 

FULLER,  HENRY  LESTER,  Professor  of  Poultry  Science 
Ph.D.,  Purdue 

FULLER,  MELVIN  S.,  Professor  of  Botany  and   Head  of  the   Department  of 
Botany 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Californa-Berkeley 

GARST,  JOHN  F.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Ph.D.,  Iowa  State 
GATEWOOD,   WILLARD   BADGETT,   Associate   Professor  of   History 

Ph.D.,  Duke 
GAZDA,  George  Michael,  Professor  of  Education 

Ed.D.,  Illinois 
GENTRY,  HAROLD  WAYNE,  Professor  of  Education 

Ed.D.,  Tennessee 
GERSCHEFSKI,  EDWIN,  Professor  of  Music  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 

Music 

Ph.B.,  Yale 
GIARDINI,  ARMANDO  ALFONZO,  Professor  of  Geology 

Ph.D.,  Michigan 
GIBSON,   FRANK   KENNETH,   Professor  of   Political   Science 

Ph.D.,  North  Carolina 
GIDDENS,  JOEL  EDWIN,  Professor  of  Agronomy 

Ph.D.,  Rutgers 
GOLEM  BIEWSKI,  ROBERT  THOMAS,  Research  Professor,  Acting  Head  of 

the  Department  of  Political  Science,  and  Academic  Director  of  the   MPA 

Program 

Ph.D.,  Yale 
GOLLEY,  FRANK  BENJAMIN,  Associate  Professor  of  Zoology  and  Executive 

Dire<  tor  of  the  Institute  of  Ecology 

Ph.D.,  Michigan  State 
GOOLSBY,    I  NOMAS  M.,  JR.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education 

Ph.D..  Iowa 
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GRATZEK,  JOHN  BERNARD,  Professor  of  Medical  Microbiology 
Ph.D.,  Wisconsin 

GREEN,  JAMES  LeROY,  Professor  of  Economics 
Ph.D.,  Minnesota 

GREENE,  FRANK  EUGENE,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pharmacy 

Ph.D.,  Florida 
GREEN,   THOMAS   FITZGERALD,   JR.,   Alumni    Foundation    Distinguished 

Professor  of  Law 

J.S.D.,  Chicago 
GREENWOOD,  WILLIAM,  Research  Professor  of  Management 

Ph.D.,  St.  Louis 

GROSS,  WALTER,  Professor  of  Marketing 
Ph.D.,  New  York 

GUPTA,  BARUN  SEN,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geology 
Ph.D.,  India  Institute  of  Technology 

HAFNER,  LAWRENCE  ERHARDT,  Associate  Professor  of  Education 
Ed.D.,  Missouri 

HALPIN,  ANDREW  W.,  Research  Professor,  Education  Administration 
Ph.D.,  Cornell 

HALVERSON,  PAUL  M.,  Research  Professor  of  Education 
Ed.D.,  Columbia 

HAMDY,  MOSTAFA  KAMAL,  Professor  of  Food  Science 
Ph.D.,  Ohio  State 

HAMMES,  JOHN  ANTHONY,  Professor  of  Psychology 
Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania  State 

HAMMONS,  RAY  OTTO,  Associate  Geneticist,  Tifton,  Georgia,  U.S.D.A. 

Ph.D.,  North  Carolina  State 
HANDLER,  GEORGE  S.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Ph.D.,  Chicago 

HANLIN,  RICHARD  THOMAS,  Associate  Professor  of  Mycology  and  Curator 
Ph.D.,  Michigan 

HANSON,    WILLIAM    L.,    Assistant    Professor    of   Veterinary    Pathology    and 
Parasitology 
Ph.D.,  Georgia 

HARGREAVES,  LEON  ABRAHAM,  JR.,  Professor  of  Forestry 
Ph.D.,  Michigan 

HARRELL,  DAVID  EDWIN,  JR.,  Associate   Professor  of  History 
Ph.D.,  Vanderbilt 

HARRISON,  FRANK  RUSSELL,  III,  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy 
Ph.D.,  Virginia 

HARRISON,  ROBERT  L.,  Associate  Professor  of  Comparative  Literature 
Ph.D.,  Texas 

HASSELL,  JAMES  WOODROW,  JR.,   Professor  of  French 
Ph.D.,  North  Carolina 
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II AIM  R.   ELLIS   WESLEY,   Research  Agronomist,   Tifton,   Georgia,   U.S.D.A. 
Ph.D..  Iowa  State 

HAWKINS,  BRETT  \W.  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science 
Ph.D..  Vanderbill 

111  LMs.  CARL  W..  Associate  Professor  of  Zoology 

Ph.D..  Harvard 
HENDERSHOTT,  CHARLES  H.,  JR.,  Professor  of  Horticulture,  Head  of  the 

Department,  and  Chairman  o\  the  Division  of  Horticulture 

Ph.D..  North  Carolina  State  University 
HEN DR IX.  FLOYD  FULLER,  JR.,  Professor  of  Plant  Pathology 

Ph.D..  California 

HEN  KEL,  JOHN  HARMON,  Professor  of  Physics 
Ph.D.,  Brown 

HENRY,  VERNON  JAMES,  Director  of  Marine  Institute  and  Associate  Professor 

of  Geology 

Ph.D.,  Texas  A.  k  M. 
HERIC,  EUGENE  LeROY,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Ph.D.,  Western  Reserve 
HERMANN,  H.  R.,  JR.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Entomology 

Ph.D.,  Louisiana  State  University 
HERNDON,  GEORGE  MELVIN,  Associate  Professor  of  History 

Ph.D.,  Virginia 
HEWLETT,   JOHN  DAVID,  Associate  Professor  of  Forestry 

Ph.D.,  Duke 
HILL,  RICHARD  K.,  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Ph.D.,  Harvard 
HI  MEL,  CHESTER  MORA,  Research  Professor  of  Entomology 

Ph.D.,  Illinois 
HINTON,  DON  BARKER,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Ph.D.,  Tennessee 
HODGE,  MILTON  HOLMES,  Professor  of  Psychology 

Ph.D.,  Virginia 

HOLSHOUSER,  EUGENE  C,  Professor  of  Economics 
Ph.D.,  Kentucky 

HONIGBERG,  IRWIN  LEON,  Associate  Professor  of  Medicinal  Chemistry 
Ph.D.,  North  Carolina 

HORNE,  JAMES  GRADY,  JR.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Mathematics 
Ph.D.,  Tulane 

HOWE,  HENRY  BRANCH,  Associate  Professor  of  Microbiology 
Ph.D.,  Wisconsin 

HOW  I  I  1     ALMONTE  CHARLES,  JR.,  Professor  of  Music 
Ph.D.,  North  Carolina 

I  K  )Y.  DON  ROGER,  Associate  Professor  of  Geography 
Ph.D.,  Illinois 
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HUFF,   GERALD   B.,   Professor   of   Mathematics,   Alumni    Foundation   Distin- 
guished Professor  of  Mathematics 
Ph.D.,  Illinois 

HUMPHREYS,  WALTER  J.,   Professor  of  Zoology  and  Director  of  Electron 
Microscope  Laboratory 
Ph.D.,  California 

HUNT,  JACOB  TATE,  Professor  of  Special  Education  and  Chairman  of  the 

Division  of  Exceptional  Children 

Ph.D.,  California 
HUNTER,  PRESTON  EUGENE,  Associate  Professor  of  Entomology 

Ph.D.,  Kansas 
HURST,  VERNON  J.,  Professor  of  Geology  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 

Geology,  Chairman  Physical  Sciences  Division 

Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

HUSEMAN,  RICHARD  C,  Assistant  Professor  of  Speech 
Ph.D.,  Illinois 

HUSTON,  TILL  MONROE,  Professor  of  Poultry  Science 
Ph.D.,  Illinois 

INMAN,  FRANKLIN  POPE,  JR.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Microbiology 
Ph.D.,  North  Carolina 

ISAAC,  WALTER,  Professor  of  Psychology 
Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University 

JACKSON,  CURTIS  RUKES,  Professor  of  Plant  Pathology  and  Resident  Direc- 
tor of  the  Georgia  Experiment  Station,  Experiment,  Georgia 
Ph.D.,  Florida 

JAMES,  CHARLES  WILLIAM,  Associate  Professor  of  Botany  and  Assistant  to 
the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
Ph.D.,  Duke 

JAMES,  WILLIAM  THOMAS,  Professor  of  Psychology 
Ph.D.,  Cornell 

JANZEN,  EDWARD  GEORGE,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Ph.D.,  Iowa  State 

JAR  VIS,  OSCAR  T.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education 
Ed.D.,  Houston 

JELLUM,  MILTON  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Agronomy,  Experiment,  Georgia 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois 

JENKINS,  JAMES  HOBART,  Professor  of  Wildlife  Management 
Ph.D.,  Georgia 

JOHN,  ROBERT  WELLS,  Professor  of  Music 
Ed.D.,  Indiana 

JOHNSON,  ARCHIE  DOYLE,  Assistant  Professor  of  Animal  Science 
Ph.D.,  North  Carolina  State  University 

JOHNSON,  CHARLES  EDGAR,  Professor  of  Education 
Ed.D.,  Illinois 
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)( >l  [NSON,  (..  (...  Assistant  Professor  <>l  Mathematics 

Ph.D.,  Tennessee 
[OHNSON,  PHILIP  L.,  Associate  Professor  of  Forestry 

Ph.D.,  Duke 

JOHNSON.   RALPH,  Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Health,  Physical  Education 

and  Recreation 

Ed.D.,  Syracuse 
JOHNSTONE,  FRANCIS  ELLIOTT,  JR.,  Professor  of  Horticulture 

Ph.D.,  Cornell 
[OHNSTON,  FRANCIS  J.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Ph.D..  Wisconsin 
JONES,  ETHEL  BENGREE,  Professor  of  Economics 

Ph.D.,  Chicago 
JONES,  SAMUEL  B.,  JR.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Botany 

Ph.D.,  Georgia 
JONES,  WILBUR  DEVEREAUX,  Professor  of  History 

Ph.D.,  Western  Reserve 
JORDAN,  HELEN  E.,  Associate  Professor  of  Veterinary  Pathology  and  Parasitol- 
ogy 

Ph.D.,  Georgia 

K  A  HAN,  GERALD,  Associate  Professor  of  Drama 

Ph.D.,  Wisconsin 
KALTWASSER,  HEINRICH,  Assistant  Professor  of  Microbiology 

Ph.D.,  Gottingen,  Germany 
KELLY,  ARTHUR  RANDOLPH,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Anthropology 

Ph.D.,  Harvard 
KENNETT,  LEE,  Associate  Professor  of  History 

Ph.D.,  Virginia 
KENNEY,  JAMES  BENSON,  Associate  Professor  of  Education 

Ed.D.,  Arkansas 
KENT,  HARRY  ALVIN,  JR.,  Associate  Professor  of  Zoology 

Ph.D.,  Oregon 
KENYON,  JAMES  BRYON,  Associate  Professor  of  Geography 

Ph.D.,  Chicago 
KING,  ALLEN  D.,  JR.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Ph.D.,  Texas 
KING.  ROBERT  BRUCE,  Research  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Ph.D.,  Harvard 
KINGSTON,  ALBERT  JAMES,  JR.,  Professor  of  Education 

Ph.D.,  Cornell 
K.LECKNER,  ALBERT  L.,  Professor  and  Assistant  Vice  President  for  Instruction 

Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania 
KOELSCHE,  CHARLES  L.,  Professor  of  Science  Education 

Ed.D.,  Indiana 
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KORNFELD,  WALTER,  Associate  Professor  of  Veterinary  Physiology  and 

Pharmacology 

Ph.D.,  Illinois 
KOSSACK,  CARL  F.,  Professor  of  Statistics  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 

Statistics 

Ph.D.,  Michigan 

KRAFT,   LEONARD    E.,   Associate    Professor   of   Education    and    Director    of 
Graduate  Studies 
Ed.D.,   Michigan  State 

KUHN,  CEDRIC  W.,  Associate  Professor  of  Plant  Virology 

Ph.D.,  Purdue 
LAND,  AUBREY  C.,  Research  Professor  of  History 

Ph.D.,  Iowa 
LaROCCA,  JOSEPH   PAUL,   Professor  of  Medicinal  Chemistry  and  Head  of 

the  Department  of  Medicinal  Chemistry 

Ph.D.,   Maryland 
LASSITER,  JAMES  WILLIAM,  Associate  Professor  of  Animal  Science 

Ph.D.,  Illinois 
LEYDON,  DONALD  E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Ph.D.,  Emory 

LILLARD,  DORRIS  A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Food  Science 
Ph.D.,  Oregon 

LINDSAY,  DAVID  TAYLOR,  Associate  Professor  of  Zoology 

Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins 
LINKER,  ROBERT  WHITE,  Professor  of  Romance  Philology  and  Head  of 

the    Department    of    Romance    Languages 

Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina 

LJUNGDAHL,  LARS,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biochemistry 
Ph.D.,  Western  Reserve 

LOWENSTEIN,  MORRISON,  Professor  of  Dairy  Science 
Ph.D.,  Ohio  State 

LUND,  HORACE  ODIN,  Professor  of  Entomology  and  Head  of  the  Department 
of  Entomology 
Ph.D.,  Minnesota 

LUNSTRUM,  JOHN  P.,  Professor  of  Social  Science  Education 
Ed.D.,  Indiana 

LUTTRELL,  EVERETT  STANLEY,  Professor  of  Plant  Pathology,  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Plant  Pathology  and  Plant  Genetics,  and  Chairman  of  the 
Division  of  Plant  Pathology 
Ph.D.,  Duke 

LUZZI,  LOUIS  A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pharmacy 
Ph.D.,  Rhode  Island 

McCARTNEY,  MORLEY  GORDON,  Professor  of  Poultry  Science,  Head  of  the 
Department,  and  Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Poultry  Science 
Ph.D.,  Maryland 
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McCORD,  MICHAEL  CAMPBELL,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 
Ph.D..  Vale 

McCREERY,   ROBERT  ATKESON,  Associate  Professor  of  Agronomy 
Ph.D..   Washington  State  University 

M((l    I  (INN.  EARL  STUART,  Alumni  Foundation  Distinguished  Professor 
of  Ait 

M.A..  Ohio  State 

M(  (.11  IE,  ROBERT  BARCLAY,  Alumni  Foundation  Distinguished  Professor  of 
Zoology 
Ph.D.,  Chicago 

McGINNIS,  JOHN  T.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Botany 

Ph.D.,    Emory 

M((iUFFEY,  C.  VV.,  Professor  of  Educational  Administration 
Ed.D.,   Florida  State  University 

McLENDON,  JONATHON  COLLINS,  Professor  of  Education 
Ph.D.,  Minnesota 

M(  PHERSON,  ROBERT  GR1ER,  Associate  Professor  of  History 
Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins 

M(  RORIE,  ROBERT  ANDERSON,  Professor  of  Biochemistry,  Assistant  Vice 
President  for  Research,  and  Director  of  General  Research 
Ph.D.,  Texas 

MACAGNONI,  VIRGINIA  MARY,  Professor  of  Education 

Ph.D.,  Florida  State 
MA  MATEY,  VICTOR  S.,  Research  Professor  of  History 

Ph.D.,  Paris 

MARION,  JAMES  EDSEL,  Assistant  Food  Scientist,  Experiment,  Georgia 
Ph.D.,  Georgia 

MARSHALL,  GEORGE  OCTAVIUS,  JR.,  Professor  of  English 
Ph.D.,  Texas 

MARTIN,  JAMES  HAROLD,  Assistant  Professor  of  Dairy  Science 
Ph.D.,  Ohio  State 

MASTEN,  JOHN  T.,  Georgia  Bankers  Association  Professor  of  Finance 
Ph.D.,  North  Carolina 

MAY,  JACK  TRUETT,  Professor  of  Forestry 
Ph.D.,  Michigan  State 

MELTON,  CHARLES  E.,  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Ph.D.,  Notre  Dame 

MKLVIN,  ERNEST  EUGENE,   Professor  of  Geography,   Director  of  Institute 
of  Community  and  Area  Development 
Ph.D.,   Nor tii western 

Ml  XDICINO,  JOSEPH,  Associate  Professor  of  Biochemistry 
Ph.D.,   Western  Reserve 

MICHEL,  BURLYN  EVERETT,  Professor  of  Botany 
Ph.D.,  Chicago 
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MILLER,  WILLIAM  JACK,  Professor  of  Dairy  Science  and  Animal  Nutrition 

Ph.D.,  Wisconsin 
MILLER,  WILLIAM  LONG,  Professor  of  Economics 

Ph.D.,  Duke 
MITCHELL,  WILLIAM  JEROME,  Associate  Professor  of  English 

Ph.D.,  Duke 
MIZE,  JESSIE  JULIA,  Professor  of  Home  Economics 

Ph.D.,  Cornell 
MOKLER,  CORWIN  M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Pharmacology 

Ph.D.,   Illinois 

MONK,  CARL  DOUGLAS,  Associate  Professor  of  Botany 
Ph.D.,  Rutgers 

MONTGOMERY,  HORACE,  Professor  of  History 
Ph.D.,  Georgia 

MOORE,  RAYBURN  SABATZKY,  Professor  of  English 

Ph.D.,  Duke 
MOREY,  DARRELL  DOOR,  Agronomist,  Tifton,  Georgia 

Ph.D.,  Iowa  State 

MORRIS,  HAROLD  DONALD,  Terrell  Professor  of  Agronomy 

Ph.D.,  Iowa  State 
MORRISON,  CLARENCE  C,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics 

Ph.D.,  North  Carolina 
MULCAHY,  DAVID  LOUIS,  Assistant  Professor  of  Botany 

Ph.D.,  Vanderbilt 
MURDOCH,  RICHARD  KENNETH,  Professor  of  History  and  Director  of  the 

University  Center  in  Georgia 

Ph.D.,  California 
NAKAYAMA,  TOMMY,  Associate  Professor  of  Food  Science 

Ph.D.,  California 

NEMETZ,  ANTHONY  A.,  Professor  of  Philosophy 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago 
NEWSOME,  GEORGE  LANE,  Professor  of  Education 

Ph.D.,  Yale 
NICHOLS,  ROGER  LOUIS,  Associate  Professor  of  History 

Ph.D.,  Wisconsin 
NOBLE,  CLYDE  EVERETT,  Professor  of  Psychology 

Ph.D.,  Iowa 
NOLES,  RICHARD  KENNETH,  Associate  Professor  of  Poultry  Science 

Ph.D.,  Illinois 
NORTH,  RONALD  M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics 

Ph.D.,  Clemson 

NOVELLI,  GUERINO  DAVID,  Research  Professor  of  Biochemistry 
Ph.D.,  Harvard 

O'BRIANT,  WALTER  H.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 
Ph.D.,  Emory 
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ODUM,  EUGENE  PLEASANTS,  Alumni  Foundation  Distinguished  Professor  of 
Zoolog) 

Ph.D..  Illinois 

O'KELLEY,  GEORGE  LIGON,  JR.,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Education 

Ph.D..  Cornell 
OLIVER,  JAMES  HENRY,  JR.,  Associate  Professor  of  Entomology 

Ph.D.,   Kansas 

OLSON.  DAVID  M..  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science 

Ph.D..  University  of  California  at  Berkeley 
OSBORNE,  ROBERT  TRAVIS,   Professor  of  Psychology  and  Director  of  the 

Guidance  Center 

Ph.D.,  Georgia 
OWEN,  JOHN  HINSEY,  Director  of  the  Georgia  Agricultural  Experiment 

Stations 

Ph.D.,  Wisconsin 

OWENS,    HUBERT   BOND,   Alumni    Foundation    Distinguished    Professor   of 

Landscape  Architecture,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Environmental  Design,  and 

Director  of  Founders  Memorial  Garden. 

M.A.,  Georgia 
OWENS,  WILLIAM  A.,  Professor  of  Psychology 

Ph.D.,   Minnesota 
PADGETT,  JERRY  HILL,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics  and  Academic 

Graduate  Counselor 

Ph.D.,  Purdue 
PALLAS,  JAMES  EDWARD,  JR.,  Research  Plant  Physiologist,  S.W.C.,  A.R.S., 

U.S.D.A.,  Watkinsville,  Georgia 

Ph.D.,  California 

PAPA,  KENNETH  E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Plant  Genetics 

Ph.D.,  Cornell 
PAPP,  EUGENE  M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Veterinary  Pathology  and 

Parasitology 

Ph.D.,  Ohio  State 
PARKS,  JOSEPH  HOWARD,  Alumni   Foundation  Distinguished   Professor  of 

History,  Chairman  of  Division  of  Social  Sciences 

Ph.D.,  Ohio  State 
PARTHEMOS,  GEORGE  STEVEN,  Vice  President  for  Instruction  and  Professor 

of  Political  Science 

Ph.D.,  North  Carolina 
PATTEN,  BERNARD  CLARENCE,  Professor  of  Zoology 

Ph.D.,  Rutgers 
PATTERSON,  CHARLES  IVEY,  JR.,  Professor  of  English 

Ph.D.,   Illinois 
PAYNE,  RAYMOND,  Professor  of  Sociology 

Ph.D.,  Cornell 
PAYNE,  ROBERT  BRYAN,  Professor  of  Psychology 

Ph.D.,   Indiana 
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PAYNE,  WILLIAM  JACKSON,  Professor  of  Microbiology  and  Head  of  the 

Department  of  Microbiology 

Ph.D.,  Tennessee 
PEACOCK,  LELON  JAMES,  Professor  of  Psychology 

Ph.D.,  Kentucky 

PECK,  HARRY  D.,  JR.,  Professor  of  Biochemistry  and  Head  of  the  Department 
of  Biochemistry 
Ph.D.,  Western  Reserve 

PEIFER,  JAMES  J.,  Associate  Professor  of  Nutrition  and  Biochemistry 

Ph.D.,  Rutgers 
PELLETIER,  S.  WILLIAM,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Provost 

Ph.D.,  Cornell 

PENNY,  NEWTON  MACK,  Agricultural  Economist  and  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultural  Economics,  Experiment,  Georgia 
Ph.D.,  Cornell 

PERKINS,  HENRY  FRANK,  Professor  of  Agronomy 
Ph.D.,  Rutgers 

PERRODIN,  ALEX  FRANK,   Professor  of  Education  and  Associate  Dean  of 
Instruction 
Ed.D.,  Columbia  University 

PHILBROOK,  GEORGE  EDWIN,  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Ph.D.,  Cincinnati 

PIKAART,    LEONARD,    Associate    Professor   of    Mathematics    Education    and 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Mathematics  Education 
Ed.D.,  Virginia 

PLUMMER,  GAYTHER  LYNN,  Professor  of  Botany 
Ph.D.,  Purdue 

POKORNY,  FRANKLIN  A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Horticulture 
Ph.D.,  Illinois 

POLANSKY,  NORMAN  ALBURT,  Professor  of  Social  Work  and  Sociology 
Ph.D.,  Michigan 

POMEROY,  LAWRENCE  RICHARDS,  Professor  of  Zoology 
Ph.D.,  Rutgers 

PORTER,  THOMAS  LEE,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education  and  Coordinator 
Rehabilitation  Counselor  Training  Program 
Ph.D.,  Missouri 

POWELL,  WILLIAM  MORTON,  Associate  Professor  of  Plant  Nematology 
Ph.D.,  North  Carolina  State 

POWERS,  JOHN  JOSEPH,  Professor  of  Food  Science 
Ph.D.,  Massachusetts 

PRUNTY,  MERLE  CHARLES,  JR.,  Professor  of  Geography  and  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Geography 
Ph.D.,  Clark 
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PURCELL,  JOSEPH  CARROLL,  Agricultural  Economist,  Experiment,  Georgia 

Ph.D..  Iowa  State 
RAMIREZ,  MANUEL  1)..  Professor  of  Spanish 

Ph.D..  North  Carolina 

RANGE,  WILLARD  EDGAR  ALLEN,  Professor  of  Political  Science 

Ph.D.,  North  Carolina 

kl  1 A  1  s.  \\  ALTER  PASCHAL,  Associate  Professor  of  English 
Ph.D.,  Duke 

REID,  WILLIAM   MALCOLM,  Alumni  Foundation  Distinguished  Professor  of 
Poultry  Science 
Ph.D.,  Kansas  State 

REILLY,  EDWARD  RANDOLPH,  Professor  of  Music 

Ph.D..  Michigan 
REIMS.  MERVIN,  Professor  of  Forestry 

Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania  State 

REINFELDS,  JURIS,  Assistant  Professor  of  Statistics 
Ph.D.,  Adelaide  (Australia) 

RICE,  JAMES  THOMAS,  Associate  Professor  of  Forestry 
Ph.D.,  North  Carolina  State 

RICE,  MARION  JENNINGS,  Professor  of  Education 
Ed.D.,  Georgia 

RICE,  P.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 
Ph.D.,   Florida  State 

RICH,  MARK,  Associate  Professor  of  Geology 
Ph.D.,  Illinois 

RICHEY,  DALE  JAMES,  Associate  Poultry  Microbiologist 
Ph.D.,  Michigan  State 

RITTER,  HOPE  THOMAS  MARTIN,  JR.,  Professor  of  Zoology 
Ph.D.,  Lehigh 

RIVES,  JOHN  E.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics 
Ph.D.,  Duke 

ROGERS,  THOMAS  HAYDEN,  Professor  of  Agronomy  and  Acting  Associate 

Dean  of  the  Graduate  School 

Ph.D.,  Minnesota 
RONCADORI,  RONALD  WAYNE,  Assistant  Professor  of  Plant  Pathology 

Ph.D.,  West  Virginia  University 

ROOT,  SHELTON  L.,  JR.,  Professor  of  English  Education 

Ed.D.,  Columbia 
ROSEN,  SIDNEY,  Professor  of  Psychology 

Ph.D.,   Michigan 

ROTH,  IVAN  LAMBERT,  Associate  Professor  of  Microbiology 

Ph.D.,   Baylor  University 
RUFF,  JOHN  K.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Ph.D.,   University  of  North  Carolina 
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SAFFLE,  ROBERT  LEWIS,  Professor  of  Food  Science 
Ph.D.,  Michigan  State 

SALOTTI,  CHARLES  ANTHONY,  Associate  Professor  of  Geology 

Ph.D.,  Michigan 
SAUNDERS,  FRED  BRADLEY,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics 

Ph.D.,  Iowa  State 
SAYE,  ALBERT  BERRY,  Alumni  Foundation  Distinguished  Professor  of 

Political  Science 

Ph.D.,  Harvard 

SCHAB,  FRED,  Professor  of  Education 
Ed.D.,  Peabody 

SCHAUFELE,  CHRIS  BALDWIN,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 
Ph.D.,  Florida  State 

SCHRAMM,  LEE  C,  Associate  Professor  of  Pharmacognosy  and  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Pharmacognosy 
Ph.D.,  Connecticut 

SCOTT,  ALAN,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 
Ph.D.,  London 

SCOTT,  DONALD  CHARLES,  Professor  of  Zoology  and  Chairman  of  the 
Division  of  Biological  Sciences 
Ph.D.,  Indiana 

SCOTT,  WILLIAM  OWEN  NIXON,  Professor  of  Education 
Ph.D.,  Peabody 

SEARS,  WILLIAM  CLIFTON,  Professor  of  Physics 
Ph.D.,  Ohio  State 

SEDGWICK,  JOHN  POPHAM,  Professor  of  Art 
Ph.D.,  Harvard 

SEERLEY,  ROBERT  WAYNE,  Associate  Professor  of  Animal  Science 
Ph.D.,  Michigan  State 

SEVERENS,  RICHARD  HOXIE,  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy 
Ph.D.,  Duke 

SHARKANSKY,  IRA,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science 
Ph.D.,  Wisconsin 

SHEAR,  JAMES  ALGAN,  Professor  of  Geography 
Ph.D.,  Clark 

SHENKEL,  WILLIAM  MONROE,  Professor  of  Real  Estate  and  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Real  Estate 
Ph.D.,  Washington 

SHENTON,  LEONARD  ROY,  Professor  of  Statistics 
Ph.D.,  Edinburg  University 

SHOTTS,  E.  B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Veterinary  Pathology  and  Parasitology 
Ph.D.,  Georgia 

SHRUM,  JOHN  W.,  Professor  and  Chairman  of  Science  Education 
Ph.D.,  Ohio  State 
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s  I  K  IS.  DENNIS,  Professor  of  Veterinai\  Pathology  and  Parasitology 

Ph.D..  Purdue 

SMAR  1  ,  \\  .  \\  .  G.,  JR.,  Chemist  and  Professor,  Department  of  Chemistry  and 

Human  Nutrition,  Experiment,  Georgia 

Ph.D.,  North  Carolina  State  University 
SMIT,  C.  J.  B.,  Professor  oi  food  Science 

Ph.D..  California 
SMI  III.  CLARENCE  JAY,   JR.,  Professor  of  History 

Ph.D.,  Harvard 

SMITH,  DARWIN,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Ph.D.,  California   Institute  of  Technology 

sMITH,  HOWARD  R.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Management 
Ph.D.,   Louisiana  State 

SMI  III.  DOYNE  MUNCY,  Professor  of  Education  and  Associate  Dean  of  Ser- 
vices 
Ed.D.,  Colorado 

SMOCK,  CHARLES  D.,  Professor  of  Psychology 
Ph.D.,  Syracuse 

SOBERS,  EDWARD  K.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Plant  Pathology,  Tifton,  Georgia 
Ph.D.,   Louisiana  State 

SOLEM,  DELMAR  E.,  Professor  of  Drama 
Ph.D.,  Northwestern 

STAMMER,  CHARLES  HUGH,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Ph.D.,  Wisconsin 

STANLEY,  EDWARD  ALEX,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geology 
Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania  State 

STEER,  ALFRED  GILBERT,  JR.,  Head,  Department  of  Germanic  and  Slavic 
Languages  and  Professor  of  German 
Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania 

STEFFE,  LESLIE,  Assistant  Professor  of  Math  Education 
Ph.D.,  Wisconsin 

STEUER,  MALCOLM  FINN,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics 
Ph.D.,  Virginia 

STONE,  KIRK  H.,  Professor  of  Geography 
Ph.D.,  Michigan 

STORY,  PAUL  R.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Ph.D.,  Iowa  State 

STROBEL,  GEORGE  L.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 
Ph.D.,  Southern   California 

SUSSMAN,  MARVIN  RICHARD,  Professor  of  Finance 
Ph.D.,  Michigan 

SUTTON,  RACHEL  SIBLEY,  Professor  of  Education 
Ph.D.,  Ohio  State 
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TALBOT,  RICHARD  BURRITT,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine 

and  Professor  of  Veterinary  Physiology  and  Pharmacology 

Ph.D.,  Iowa  State 
TARVER,  JAMES  DONALD,  Professor  of  Sociology 

Ph.D.,  Wisconsin 
TAYLOR,  JACK,  Professor  of  Plant  Pathology 

Ph.D.,  North  Carolina  State  University 
TAYLOR,  ROBERT  CRAIG,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Ph.D.,   Princeton 
THOMPSON,  JACK  CONRAD,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics 

Ph.D.,  Cornell 
THOMPSON,  PETER  ERVIN,  Professor  of  Zoology 

Ph.D.,  Texas 
THOMPSON,  WILLIAM  JOSEPH,  Associate  Professor  of  Art 

M.F.A.,  Cranbrook  Academy  of  Art 

TILLMAN,  MURRAY  H.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

Ph.D.,  Georgia 
TIMBERLAKE,  RICHARD  HENRY,  Professor  of  Finance 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago 

TIPPINS,  HAMLIN  HANNIBAL,  Associate  Entomologist,  Experiment,  Georgia 
Ph.D.,  Auburn 

TOMPKINS,  DONALD  ROY,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 
Ph.D.,  Arizona 

TORRANCE,  ELLIS  PAUL,  Professor  of  Education 
Ph.D.,  Michigan 

TRAVIS,  JAMES,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biochemistry 
Ph.D.,  Minnesota 

TRICE,  HARRISON  M.,  Professor  of  Sociology 
Ph.D.,  Wisconsin 

TSAO,  CHING  HSI,  Assistant  Professor  of  Entomology 
Ph.D.,  Minnesota 

TUMMINS,  MARVIN,  Professor  of  Accounting 
Ph.D.,  Louisiana  State 

TYLER,  DAVID  EARL,  Professor  of  Veterinary  Pathology  and  Parasitology  and 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Veterinary  Pathology  and  Parasitology 
Ph.D.,  Iowa  State 

VAN  ESELTINE,  WILLIAM  PARKER,  Professor  of  Medical  Microbiology 

Ph.D.,  Cornell 
VAN  FLEET,  DICK  SCOTT,  Professor  of  Botany 

Ph.D.,  Indiana 

VEAL,  L.  RAMON,  Associate  Professor  of  Education 
Ph.D.,  South  Carolina 

VINCENT,  MARILYN  FORD,  Assistant  Professor  of  Health  and  Physical 
Education 
Ph.D.,  Florida  State 
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VINES,  HERBERT,  Professor  of  Horticulture 

Ph.D.,  California 
VINSON,  JOHN  CHALMERS,  Professor  of  History 

Ph.D.,  Duke 

WAAL,  CARLA,  Assistant  Professor  of  Drama 
Ph.D.,  Indiana 

WACHOWIAK,  FRANK  ANTHONY,  Professor  of  Art 

M.F.A.,  Iowa 
WADE,  ADELBERT   ELTON,   Professor  of   Pharmacology   and   Head   of   the 

Department  of  Pharmacology 

Ph.D.,   Florida 

WAGGONER,  WILLIAM  HORACE,  JR.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Ph.D.,  Western  Reserve 

WALKER,  LESTER  CARL,  JR.,  Professor  of  Art 
Ph.D.,  Ohio  State 

WALLACE,  J.  B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Entomology 
Ph.D.,   Virginia   Poly.  Tech. 

WASHBURN,  KENNETH  WAYNE,  Assistant  Professor  of  Poultry  Science 
Ph.D.,   Massachusetts 

WEATHERSBY,  AUGUSTUS  BURNS,  Professor  of  Entomology 

Ph.D.,  Louisiana  State 
WEAVER,  WENDELL  WILLIAM,  Associate  Professor  of  Education 

Ed.D.,  Georgia 

WEISSKOPH-JOELSON,  EDITH,  Professor  of  Psychology 
Ph.D.,  Vienna  (Austria) 

WELSH,  WILLIAM  A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science 
Ph.D.,  Northwestern 

WIST,  ROBERT  HUNTER,  Alumni  Foundation  Distinguished  Professor  of 

English,  Head  of  the  Department  of  English,  and  Chairman  of  the  Division 
of  Language  and  Literature 
Ph.D.,  Vanderbilt 

WHITE,  WILLIAM  FRANCIS,  Associate  Professor  of  Education 
Ph.D.,  State  University  of  New  York 

WHITEHEAD,  THOMAS  HILLYER,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Coordinator  of 
Instructional  Institutes,  and  Acting  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School 
Ph.D.,  Columbia 

WHITWORTH,  CLYDE  WEYDELL,  Associate  Professor  of  Pharmacy 

Ph.D.,  Florida 
WIEBE,  WILLIAM  J.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Microbiology 

Ph.D.,  Washington 

WIEGERT,  RICHARD  GEORGE,  Associate  Professor  of  Zoology 
Ph.D.,  Michigan 

WILBANKS,  WILLIAM  A.,  Professor  of  Psychology 
Ph.D.,  Texas 
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WILLIAMS,  CHARLOTTE  L.,  Assistant   Professor  Education   of  Exceptional 
Children 
Ed.D.,  Georgia 

WILLIAMS,    FLOYD    WENDELL,    Associate    Professor    of    Agricultural    Eco- 
nomics 
Ph.D.,   Florida 

WILLIAMS,  JOSEPH  ANDERSON,  Professor  of  Education  and  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Education 
Ed.D.,  Georgia 

WILLIAMS,  WILLIAM  LAWRENCE,  Research  Professor  of  Biochemistry 
Ph.D.,  Wisconsin 

WOOD,  NORMAN  J.,  Professor  of  Economics  and  Acting  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Economics 
Ph.D.,  Columbia 

WOODRUFF,  JAMES  FREDERICK,  Professor  of  Geography 
Ph.D.,  Michigan 

WYNES,  CHARLES  E.,  Associate  Professor  of  History,  Assistant  Dean  of  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Sciences 
Ph.D.,  Virginia 

ZIEMKE,  EARL  F.,  Professor  of  History 
Ph.D.,  Wisconsin 

ZIOMEK,  HENRYK,  Associate  Professor  of  Spanish 
Ph.D.,  Minnesota 
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MARX,  DONALD  HENRY,  Principle  Plant  Pathologist,  USFS 
Ph.D.,  North  Carolina  State  University 

McCORMICK,  WILLIAM  C,  Professor,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Animal 
Science  at  Coastal  Experiment  Station,  Tifton 
Ph.D.,  Texas  A  8c  M 

PAPACONSTANINOU,  JOHN,  Research  Professor  of  Zoology 
Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

PURPOSES  AND  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  GRADUATE 
SCHOOL 

The  Graduate  School  provides  the  opportunity  for  research  and  advanced 
study  in  all  schools  and  colleges  in  the  University.  Training  leading  to  advanced 
degrees  is  coordinated  by  the  Graduate  Dean  through  two  Divisions.  The  Di- 
vision of  Advanced  General  Study  promotes  thorough,  creative  study  leading  to 
the  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of  Science,  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degrees.  The 
Division  of  Advanced  Professional  Study  provides  advanced  training  in  the  fields 
of  the  professional  colleges. 

Matters  of  policy  and  procedures  are  determined  by  the  Graduate  Faculty, 
which  consists  of  faculty  members  appointed  by  the  President  on  the  basis  of 
productive  research.  The  policies  determined  by  the  Graduate  Faculty  are 
administered  through  the  Committee  on  Advanced  General  Degrees,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Advanced  Professional  Degrees,  and  by  the  Graduate  Dean. 

INFORMATION  ON  ADMISSION 

Graduates  of  any  institution  accredited  by  the  proper  regional  accrediting  asso- 
ciation are  eligible  to  apply  for  admission  to  the  Graduate  School.  An  appli- 
cant should  have  ranked  in  the  upper  half  of  his  undergraduate  class  and  should 
have  completed  the  equivalent  of  an  undergraduate  major  in  the  field  in  which 
he  proposes  to  study.  Application  forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  Graduate 
Admissions  Office,  University  of  Georgia.  Each  applicant  for  admission  must 
submit,  with  his  formal  application,  two  copies  of  official  transcripts  from  all 
colleges  and  universities  attended,  including  The  University  of  Georgia*,  and 
two  official  copies  of  scores  on  an  entrance  test.  There  is  no  admission  applica- 
tion fee.  The  University  of  Georgia  complies  with  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

Applications  and  supporting  credentials  should  be  received  in  the  Graduate 
Admissions  Office  no  later  than  thirty  days  prior  to  registration  for  the  quarter 
the  student  plans  to  enter  Graduate  School. 

Each  completed  application  with  supporting  materials  is  referred  to  the 
department  in  which  the  applicant  proposes  to  study,  where  it  is  considered 
by  the  faculty  of  that  department.  Final  consideration  is  given  by  the  Dean  of 
the  Graduate  School. 

A  student  may  not  register  unless  he  has  been  notified  by  the  University 
Admissions  Office  and  the  Graduate  School  that  he  has  been  admitted.  All 
students  must  be  admitted  prior  to  the  registration  period.  Materials  submitted 
in  support  of  an  application  will  not  be  returned. 

ENTRANCE  TESTS 

For  any  applicant,  either  the  Miller  Analogies  Test  or  the  Aptitude  Test  of  the 
Graduate  Record  Examination  is  an  acceptable  entrance  test  for  admission. 
Since  the  GRE  test  is  a  requirement  for  admission  to  candidacy,  this  test  should 
be  used  when  time  permits.  Applicants  for  admission  to  advanced  programs  in 

*There  is  no  charge   for  issuing   transcripts  of   The    University   of   Georgia   graduates    to    the 
Graduate  Admissions  Office  of  The  University  of  Georgia. 
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Education  ma)  offei  scores  on  the  National  Teacher  Examination  Common  in 
lieu  ol    the  Graduate   Record   Examination.   A    foreign   national   whose   native 

language  is  not  English  and  who  has  not  earned  a  degree  in  an  American  insti- 
tution ma\  defer  the  test  until  he  is  in  residence.  No  domestic  student  (an  be"  ac- 
cepted to  the  Graduate  School  until  a  satisfactory  entrance  test  score  is  lurnished. 
The  Graduate  Record  and  National  I  ea<  1  u  1  Examinations  are  offered  several 
times  a  year  at  numerous  testing  centers  in  the  United  States  and  abroad.  Ad- 
vance registration  is  required,  usually  no  later  than  15  days  prior  to  the  date 
the  examination  is  administered.  Registration  forms  and  detailed  information 
on  the  availability  and  character  of  each  examination  may  be  obtained  horn  the 
Graduate  School  or  by  writing  to  the  Educational  Testing  Service,  20  Nassau 
Street,  Princeton,  New  Jersey  08540.  See  the  Graduate  School  Calendar  at  the 
front  ol  this  bulletin  for  test  dates.  ___ 

ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION 

Correspondence  about  admission  should  be  addressed  to  the  Graduate  Ad- 
missions Office,  University  ol  Georgia,  Athens,  Georgia  30601.  Inquiries  about 
facilities  for  advanced  studies  and  research,  programs  of  study  and  specific  de- 
partment requirements  should  be  addressed  to  the  person  listed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  departmental  course  offerings  in  this  bulletin. 

STUDENTS  FROM  ABROAD 

Since  several  months  may  be  required  for  securing  needed  information  and 
for  processing  an  application  from  abroad,  foreign  nationals  are  urged  to  sub- 
mit complete  information  as  early  as  possible.  This  information  should  include 
his  application,  complete  academic  record,  and  a  statement  concerning  his 
financial  resources.  Recommendations  from  teachers  who  are  familiar  with 
higher  education  programs  in  the  United  States  are  advantageous.  Evidence 
of  an  adequate  command  of  English  is  also  helpful.  The  application  of  a  student 
from  abroad  must  be  complete  with  supporting  materials  and  in  the  Graduate 
Admissions  Office  no  later  than  8  weeks  prior  to  the  quarter  for  which  admission 
is  desired. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  GRADUATE  STUDENTS 

Only  those  students  who  are  formally  admitted  to  graduate  standing  are  eligible 
to  register  in  the  Graduate  School. 

Students  may  be  admitted  to  the  Graduate  School  under  any  one  of  the 
following  classifications: 

1.  Prospe<  ii\i  candidate  for  a  degree.  A  student  who  meets  all  require- 
ments for  admission  to  a  degree  program  and  who  has  been  recommended  by 
the  department  in  which  he  proposes  to  study  may  be  admitted  as  a  prospective 
candidate  for  that  degree. 

2.  NON-DEGREi  CANDIDATE.  A  studcni  who  meets  requirements  for  admission 
to  graduate  study  may  take  graduate  courses  without  becoming  a  candidate  for 
a  degree.  An  applicant  who  holds  a  master's  degree  from  an  accredited  institu- 
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tion  may  be  admitted  by  submitting  an  application  supported  only  by  a  tran- 
script showing  the  master's  degree. 

3.  Graduate  Transient.  Transient  admission  is  granted  to  a  student  in  good 
standing  in  any  recognized  graduate  school  who  wishes  to  enroll  in  the  Grad- 
uate School  for  any  one  quarter  or  summer  session.  He  will  not  be  required  to 
submit  a  full  transcript  of  credits,  but  in  order  to  be  admitted,  he  must  submit, 
at  least  thirty  days  prior  to  registration,  an  application  and  certification  of  his 
graduate  standing  in  another  institution.  A  special  form  for  this  purpose  is 
available  from  the  Graduate  Admissions  Office,  University  of  Georgia.  Later,  if 
he  wishes  to  enroll  as  a  regular  student,  he  must  apply  in  the  usual  way. 

4.  Unclassified  Postgraduate.  A  graduate  of  a  non-accredited  college  or 
foreign  institution,  or  one  on  whom  some  condition  has  been  placed  by  his 
major  department,  may  be  admitted  to  the  Graduate  School  as  an  unclassified 
postgraduate.  An  unclassified  postgraduate  may  later  be  admitted  to  full  graduate 
standing  on  the  basis  of  entrance  test  scores,  his  record  at  the  University  of  Geor- 
gia, and  the  recommendation  of  his  department.  If  an  unclassified  postgraduate 
is  later  admitted  as  a  prospective  candidate  for  a  degree,  work  taken  while  in 
this  classification  may  be  eligible  to  be  part  of  a  graduate  degree  program. 

REGISTRATION   OF  APPLICANTS  WHO  ARE  DENIED 
ADMISSION 

Applicants  who  have  been  denied  admission  to  the  Graduate  School,  if  registered 
in  the  University,  will  be  registered  through  the  undergraduate  school  or  college 
of  their  choice  and  classified  as  irregular  students.  No  irregular  student  will  be 
permitted  to  register  for  graduate  courses,  and  no  work  taken  by  a  student  while 
under  this  classification  may  be  counted  for  credit  toward  any  graduate  degree. 

Should  the  work  of  the  irregular  student  prove  to  be  of  such  quality  as  to 
justify  his  admission  to  graduate  status,  reconsideration  may  be  given  to  his 
application  for  admission  at  any  time  after  he  has  completed  a  minimum  of 
fifteen  quarter  hours  of  approved  course  work  in  classes  on  the  campus  and  has 
submitted  scores  on  an  appropriate  entrance  test. 

READMISSION  AND  REAPPLICATION 

If  an  applicant  does  not  register  for  regular  campus  courses  in  the  quarter  for 
which  he  is  admitted,  he  should  inform  the  Graduate  Admissions  Office  of  his 
plans  and  request  a  new  date  of  admission,  if  desired.  Otherwise,  the  original 
admission  will  be  cancelled,  the  applicant's  file  will  be  discontinued,  and  a  new 
application  will  be  required  for  admission  at  a  later  date. 

If  a  student  has  been  out  of  school  one  or  more  quarters,  exclusive  of  summer, 
and  is  re-enrolling  for  the  same  degree,  he  must  submit  to  the  Graduate  Admis- 
sions Office  an  Application  for  Readmission. 

If  a  student  is  applying  for  a  second  degree,  and  has  been  out  of  school  one 
or  more  quarters,  exclusive  of  summer,  he  must  submit  to  the  Graduate  Admis- 
sions Office  an  Application  for  Admission.  If  the  student  has  not  been  out  of 
school  a  letter  of  recommendation  from  the  Graduate  Coordinator  to  the  Grad- 
uate Dean  is  sufficient. 
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Applications  should  be  submitted  at  K-.ist  50  days  prior  to  registration  for  the 
quarter  the  student  plans  to  re-enter. 

REGISTRATION 

The  registration  dates  for  each  quarter  are  listed  on  the  inside  oi  the  front  cover. 
After  the  student  lias  made  out  his  schedule  with  the  advice  <>l  his  majoi  depart- 
ment, he  must  obtain  class  cards  for  all  courses.  As  a  final  step  in  his  registration, 
he  must  report  to  the  Graduate  School  Desk  with  his  registration  card  endorsed 
by  his  adviser,  all  class  cards,  and  fee  card  lor  approval  by  the  Graduate  Dean. 

COURSE  NUMBERS  AND  LOAD 

Courses  numbered  800  and  above  are  open  only  to  graduate  students.  Certain 
courses  devoted  to  basic  fundamental  knowledge  carry  a  400  number  for  an 
undergraduate  in  the  senior  division  and  a  corresponding  600  number  for  a 
graduate  student.  Other  courses  intended  primarily  for  candidates  for  pro- 
fessional degrees  carry  a  500  number  for  an  undergraduate  in  the  senior  division 
and  a  700  number  for  a  graduate  student. 

A  lull  load  lor  a  graduate  student  is  12  quarter  hours  or  more.  Students  holding 
Graduate  Assistantships  and  Teaching  Assistantships  are  expected  to  enroll  for 
proportionately  smaller  loads.  No  graduate  student  will  be  permitted  to  register 
lor  less  than  five  hours  each  quarter. 

GRADUATION   EXERCISES 

A  candidate  for  a  degree  must  attend  the  graduation  exercises  at  which  his  degree 
is  to  be  conferred,  unless  he  is  excused  in  writing  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 

ADVANCED  GENERAL  DEGREES 

\f\siik  or  Arts.  The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  will  be  conferred  upon  candi- 
dates who  have  met  the  prescribed  requirements  for  this  degree  with  major  study 
in  one  of  the  following  fields:  Anthropology,  Business  Administration,  Eco- 
nomics, Education,  Fine  Arts  (Art,  Drama,  Music,  and  Speech),  Geography, 
History,  Journalism,  Languages  and  Literature,  Mathematics,  Mathematical 
Statistics,  Philosophy,  Political  Science,  and  Sociology. 

Master  of  S<  ii  nci  .  The  degree  of  Master  of  Science  will  be  conferred  upon 
candidates  who  have  met  the  prescribed  requirements  for  this  degree  with  major 
study  in  one  of  the  following  fields:  Agricultural  Economics,  Agricultural  Engi- 
neering, Agronomy,  Anatomy,  Animal  Science,  Biochemistry,  Botany,  Chemistry, 
Dairy  Science,  Entomology,  Food  Science,  Forestry,  Geology,  Home  Economics, 
Horticulture,  Medical  Microbiology,  Microbiology,  Pharmacy,  Physics,  Physiol- 
ogy Pharmacology,  Plant  Pathology  and  Plant  Genetics,  Poultry  Science,  Psychol- 
ogy, Statistics,  Veterinary  Pathology/Parasitology,  and  Zoology. 

Doctor  of  Philosophy.  The  University  has  established  this  degree  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  properly  qualified  students  with  the  opportunity  to  pursue 
research  and  other  scholarly  activity  beyond  the  point  that  is  possible  in  pro- 
grams for  the  master's  degree.  At  present,  opportunity  for  such  advanced  grad- 
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uate  work  is  provided  in  Agronomy,  Animal  Nutrition,  Animal  Sciences,  Bio- 
chemistry, Botany,  Business  Administration,  Chemistry,  Comparative  Literature, 
Drama,  Economics,  Education  of  Exceptional  Children,  Educational  Psychology, 
English,  Entomology,  Food  Science  and  Dairy  Manufactures,  Forestry,  Geogra- 
phy, Geology,  History,  Mathematics,  Microbiology,  Pharmacy,  Philosophy, 
Physics,  Physiology/Pharmacology,  Plant  Pathology  and  Plant  Genetics,  Plant 
Sciences,  Political  Science,  Poultry  Science,  Psychology,  Reading  Education, 
Romance  Languages,  Sociology,  Statistics,  Student  Personnel  Services,  Veterinary 
Pathology/Parasitology,  and  Zoology. 

This  degree  will  not  be  granted  upon  the  completion  of  any  definite  amount 
of  work  prescribed  in  advance.  It  will  be  granted  in  recognition  of  proficiency 
in  research,  breadth  and  soundness  of  scholarship,  and  thorough  acquaintance 
with  a  specific  field  of  knowledge.  Evidence  of  such  attainment  must  be  provided 
through  the  presentation  of  an  acceptable  dissertation  based  upon  independent 
research  and  through  the  satisfactory  passing  of  such  written  and  oral  examina- 
tions as  may  be  prescribed. 

REQUIREMENTS-MASTER  OF  ARTS  AND  MASTER  OF 
SCIENCE 

1.  Language  Requirements.  Upon  the  option  of  the  student's  major  depart- 
ment, a  reading  knowledge  of  a  modern  foreign  language  may  be  required  of 
candidates  for  Advanced  General  Degrees.  (The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
requires  a  reading  knowledge  of  either  French,  German,  Russian  or  Spanish  of 
students  majoring  in  any  of  its  departments.) 

A  reading  knowledge  of  each  language  required  may  be  established  by  passing 
a  reading  examination  administered  by  the  Educational  Testing  Services  (this 
examination  may  be  taken  a  maximum  of  three  times  in  any  one  language)  or 
by  earing  a  grade  of  3.0  (or  higher)  in  a  University  of  Georgia  reading  course 
at  the   104  level  or  above. 

2.  Program  of  Study.  A  candidate  must  complete  a  program  of  study  which 
constitutes  a  logical  whole.  The  courses  listed  in  this  program  must  carry  at  least 
forty  quarter  hours  of  graduate  credit,  exclusive  of  the  thesis,  and  at  least  one- 
third  of  these  courses  must  be  open  only  to  graduate  students. 

The  program  of  study  and  thesis  plan  must  be  submitted  on  the  proper  forms 
for  approval  by  the  student's  major  professor,  department  head  or  dean,  and 
the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School.  This  should  be  completed  during  the  student's 
second  quarter  of  residence  and  must  be  done  before  the  student  is  admitted  to 
candidacy. 

3.  Thesis.  A  candidate  must  submit  a  thesis  which  shows  independent  judg- 
ment in  developing  a  problem  from  primary  sources.  This  thesis  shall  be  written 
under  the  direction  of  an  appointed  member  of  the  Graduate  Faculty,  the  stu- 
dent's major  professor.  The  thesis  must  be  approved  by  the  major  professor  and 
submitted  to  the  reading  committee  at  least  four  weeks  prior  to  the  date  of 
graduation.  The  reading  committee  consists  of  two  faculty  members  appointed 
by  the  departmental  coordinator.  The  major  professor  does  not  serve  on  this 
committee.  Two  bound  copies  of  the  thesis  must  be  deposited  with  the  University 
Library  and  one  bound  copy  with  the  student's  major  department.  These  copies 
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musi  have  the  written  approval  of  the  major  professor,  the  chairman  of  the 
reading  committee,  and  the  Dean  <>l  the  Graduate  School. 

\  candidate  musl  register  for  at  least  five  quarter  hours  <>f  thesis  under  the 
number  930  and  ma\  register  for  as  main  as  fifty  quarter  hours.  Instructions  for 
preparing  the  thesis  m.i\  be  obtained  in  the  Graduate  School  Office. 

In  some  departments,  the  thesis  requirement  may  be  replaced  by  fifteen 
quarter  hours  ol  graduate  work. 

1.  Admission  ro  Candidacy.  An  application  for  admission  to  candidacy  must 
be  filed  with  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  before  the  first  day  of  classes  of 
the  student's  final  quarter  in  which  the  courses  on  his  program  of  study  are 
completed.  1  his  application  is  a  certification  by  the  student's  major  department 
that  tht'  studenl  has  demonstrated  the  ability  to  do  acceptable  graduate  work 
in   his   field   and   that: 

(1)  all  prerequisite  courses  set  as  a  condition  to  admission  have  been  satis- 
factorily completed, 

the  scores  on  the  Aptitude  Test  of  the  Graduate  Record  Examination  are 
satisfa<  tory  (Miller  Analogies  Test  is  not  acceptable), 
foreign  language  requirements,  if  specified,  have  been  met,  and 

(  1)  the  Program  of  Study  and  Thesis  Plan  have  been  approved  by  the  Major 
Professor,  the  Department  Head  or  Dean  and  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School. 

Ri  ot  [R]  i)  Standing.  An  average  of  3.5  must  be  maintained  on  the  graduate 
courses  in  the  program  of  study  used  to  satisfy  degree  requirements,  and  no  grade 
below  2.0  will  be  accepted  as  part  of  a  program  of  study. 

().  Final  Oral  Examination.  The  candidate  must  pass  a  final  oral  examina- 
tion covering  his  course  work  and  thesis.  The  final  oral  examination  is  admin- 
istered by  the  candidate's  major  professor  and  members  of  his  reading  committee. 

7.  Residence.  The  minimum  residence  requirement  for  a  master's  degree  is 
one  academic  year,  or  three  full  quarters. 

8.  Time  Limit.  All  requirements  for  the  master's  degree  must  be  completed 
within  six  yean  beginning  with  the  first  quarter  in  residence.  Extension  of  time 
nia\  be  granted  only  on  conditions  beyond  the  control  of  the  individual. 

l.K  \(<  111  \N(i  of  Credit  by  Transfer.  If  a  course  taken  at  another  recog- 
nized  institution  constitutes  a  logical  part  of  the  student's  program,  transfer  of 
credit  ma)  be  allowed  when  recommended  by  the  student's  major  professor  and 
approved  In  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School.  Such  transfer  of  credit  cannot 
exceed  ten  quarter  hours  and  cannot  reduce  the  residence  requirements  to  less 
than  thirty  weeks.  No  grade  below  B  may  be  transferred.  Transfer  grades  are 
not  used  in  calculating  the  average. 

KK    Application  for  Graduation.  A  candidate  who  expects  to  be  granted  a 
1  the  June  Commencement  Exercises  must  file  an  application  for  gradu- 
ation in  1  he  Graduate  School  Office  by  March  1.  A  candidate  for  August  gradu- 
ation must  file  at  the  beginning  of  the  Summer  Quarter.  Application  form  may 
he  obtained  in  the  Graduate  School  Office. 
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REQUIREMENTS-DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

1.  Admission.  A  student  may  be  admitted  as  a  prospective  candidate  for  the 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  upon  the  certification  by  his  major  department 
that  be  is  a  person  of  proper  attainment  and  promise  and  that  the  appropriate 
courses  can  be  adequately  given  and  the  research  adequately  supported  and 
directed.  Such  admission  must  be  to  an  authorized  field  and  must  be  approved 
by  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

No  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Georgia  above  the  rank  of 
Instructor  may  become  a  candidate  for  a  doctors  degree  at  the  University. 

2.  Advisory  Committee.  During  the  first  year  of  residence  of  a  prospective 
candidate  for  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree,  upon  recommendation  of  the 
candidate's  department  head  or  graduate  coordinator,  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School  shall  appoint  a  committee  consisting  of  the  major  professor,  as  chairman, 
and  two  additional  members  to  act  as  an  advisory  committee.  This  committee,  in 
consultation  with  the  student,  is  charged  with  planning  the  student's  program 
of  study,  arranging  his  preliminary  written  and  oral  examinations,  and  choosing 
a  subject  for  his  dissertation.  The  Major  Professor  must  be  an  appointed  member 
of  the  Graduate  Faculty. 

3.  Preliminary  Examining  Committee.  The  preliminary  examining  com- 
mittee consists  of  the  advisory  committee  plus  two  additional  faculty  members. 
A  majority  of  this  committee  should  be  from  members  of  the  Graduate  Faculty. 
A  letter  is  sent  to  the  Graduate  Dean  by  the  Major  Professor  suggesting  two 
faculty  members  in  addition  to  the  three  on  the  Advisory  Committee  to  conduct 
the  examinations.  The  Graduate  School  will  notify  each  member  of  the  com- 
mittee of  his  appointment. 

4.  Residence.  The  granting  of  this  degree  presupposes  a  minimum  of  three 
full  years  of  study  beyond  the  bachelor's  degree.  At  least  three  consecutive 
quarters  must  be  spent  in  resident  study  on  this  campus.  If  the  student  holds  a 
part-time  assistantship  or  has  other  part-time  duties,  the  residence  requirement 
will  be  increased  to  provide  the  equivalent  of  three  quarters  of  full-time  study 
in  residence. 

5.  Program  of  Study.  The  program  of  study  must  constitute  a  logical  whole 
and  is  planned  by  the  student's  advisory  committee.  All  requirements  for  the 
degree,  except  the  dissertation  and  final  oral  examination,  must  be  completed 
within  a  period  of  six  years.  This  time  requirement  dates  from  the  first  registra- 
tion of  the  student  as  a  prospective  candidate  for  the  Ph.D.  degree. 

6.  Preliminary  Examinations.  The  satisfactory  passing  of  formal  preliminary 
written  and  oral  examinations  is  required  of  the  student  before  admission  to 
candidacy.  These  examinations  are  administered  by  the  student's  Preliminary 
Examining  Committee. 

The  oral  preliminary  examination  is  open  to  all  members  of  the  faculty  and 
shall  be  announced  in  the  University  Calendar.  The  Graduate  School  Office 
must  be  notified  of  the  time  and  place  of  this  examination  at  least  two  weeks 
before  the  date  of  the  examination. 
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7.  Foreign  Langi  \m  Requirement.  A  reading  knowledge  o!  one  foreign 
Language  is  required  ol  each  candidate  Eor  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  and 
the  faculty  responsible  For  each  program  ma)  require  a  reading  knowledge  ol  a 
second  language  or  demonstration  ol  some  other  special  competence. 

rhe  recommended  languages  are  English,  French,  German,  Greek,  Italian, 
Russian,  and  Spanish.  No  student  ma)  elect  to  use  his  mother  tongue  to  satisfy 
.i  reading  knowledge  requirement.  The  Major  Professor  must  approve  the  lan- 
guage  proposed  l>\  the  prospective  candidate.  The  requirement  of  a  reading 
knowledge  of  a  foreign  language  may  be  satisfied  by  either  of  the  following 
methods: 

(I)     Earning  a  grade  of  3.0    (or  higher)    in  a  University  of  Georgia  reading 
course  al  the  101  level  or  above. 

Passing  a  reading  knowledge  examination  administered  by  the  Educa- 
tional Testing  Service.  (This  examination  may  be  taken  a  maximum  of 
three  times  in  any  one  language.) 

ETS  reading  knowledge  examinations  in  French,  German,  Russian  and  Span- 
ish are  administered  on  campus  once  each  quarter.  Application  for  these  ex- 
aminations may  be  secured  in  the  Graduate  School  Office  and  must  be  submitted 
fifteen  days  prior  to  the  examination.  Deadline  dates  are  found  in  the  Graduate 
Bulletin.  Scores  on  ETS  language  tests  taken  elsewhere  may  be  submitted  for 
consideration.  No  language  test,  except  ETS,  given  at  another  college  or  univer- 
sity will  be  considered. 

If  a  student  wishes  to  offer  a  language  other  than  French,  German,  Russian, 
oi  Spanish,  and  it  is  acceptable  to  his  Major  Professor,  he  should  determine  if 
examining  authorities  are  available  on  this  campus.  If  so,  the  student's  Major 
Professor  should  request  the  Graduate  Dean's  approval  to  offer  the  language  in 
lieu  of  one  of  the  above.  Arrangements  for  the  examination  will  be  made  after  the 
Dean's  approval   is  given. 

The  foreign  language  requirements  are  listed  at  the  beginning  of  the  depart- 
mental course  offerings  for  departmental  doctoral  programs  and  at  the  end  of 
this  section  lor  interdisciplinary  doctoral  programs. 

8.  Admission  to  Candidacy.  An  application  for  admission  to  candidacy  must 
Ik  filed  with  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  not  later  than  November  1  for  June 
Graduation  and  not  later  than  the  first  week  of  fanuary  for  August  Graduation. 
This  application  is  a  certification  by  the  student's  major  department  that  the 
student  has  demonstrated  the  ability  to  do  acceptable  graduate  work  in  his  field 
and  that: 

(1)  all  prerequisite  courses  set  as  a  condition  to  admission  have  been  satis- 
lac  toiily  completed. 

(2)  the  scores  on  the  Aptitude  Test  of  the  Graduate  Record  Examination  are 

s;ilis!;i(  toi  \, 

foreign  language  requirements  have  been  met, 
(1)     the  Program  of  Study  and  Dissertation   Plan  have  been  approved  by  the 
Major  Professor,  the   Department  Head  or  Dean,  and  the   Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School, 
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(5)  an  average  of  3.5  has  been  maintained  on  all  graduate  courses  in  the 
program  of  study  used  to  satisfy  degree  requirements  (no  grade  below 
2.0  is  acceptable) ,  and 

(6)  written  and  oral  preliminary  examinations  have  been  passed  and  reported 
to  the  Graduate  School. 

9.  Application  for  Graduation.  A  candidate  who  expects  to  be  granted  a 
degree  at  the  June  Commencement  Exercises  must  file  an  application  for  gradua- 
tion in  the  Graduate  School  Office  by  March  1.  A  candidate  for  August  gradua- 
tion must  file  at  the  beginning  of  the  Summer  Quarter.  Application  forms  may 
be  obtained  in  the  Graduate  School  Office. 

10.  Dissertation.  Each  candidate  for  the  doctorate  must  present  a  dissertation 
on  some  subject  connected  with  his  major  field  of  study.  The  dissertation  must 
represent  originality  in  research,  independent  thinking,  scholarly  ability,  and 
technical  mastery  in  his  field.  Its  conclusions  must  be  logical,  its  literary  form 
must  be  acceptable,  and  its  contribution  to  knowledge  should  merit  publication. 

In  each  department  the  dissertation  bears  the  number  930.  The  student  must 
register  for  the  dissertation;  it  may  carry  from  five  to  fifty  hours  credit,  depending 
upon  the  amount  of  work  required. 

Instructions  for  the  preparation  of  the  dissertation  may  be  obtained  in  the 
Graduate  School  Office. 

When  the  dissertation  has  been  approved  by  the  student's  Major  Professor,  it 
must  be  submitted  to  a  reading  committee  of  three  selected  by  the  Major  Pro- 
fessor and  the  coordinator  of  graduate  studies  for  the  program  at  least  five  weeks 
before  the  proposed  date  of  graduation.  The  Major  Professor  may  not  serve  on 
this  committee.  The  committee  will  represent  the  Graduate  Faculty  in  determin- 
ing the  acceptability  of  the  dissertation  and  will  report  to  the  major  professor 
if  the  dissertation  is  approved.  If  the  reading  committee  declines  to  approve  the 
dissertation,  the  major  professor  and  the  Graduate  School  Office  will  both  be 
notified. 

When  the  dissertation  has  been  approved,  the  original  (unbound)  and  one 
bound  copy  must  be  filed  in  the  University  Library  and  one  bound  copy  in  the 
departmental  office.  Each  copy  must  carry  a  certificate  of  approval  signed  by  the 
Major  Professor,  the  chairman  of  the  reading  committee  and  the  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School.  The  original  abstract  of  the  dissertation  (not  more  than  500 
words)  must  also  be  filed  with  the  Library. 

Before  the  degree  will  be  awarded,  the  student  must  file  with  the  Dean  of 
the  Graduate  School  a  copy  of  the  abstract  of  the  dissertation.  At  the  same  time, 
he  must  submit  a  receipt  showing  that  he  has  deposited  with  the  Treasurer  of  the 
University  the  amount  of  $25  to  cover  the  cost  of  microfilming  the  dissertation. 
If  the  student  desires  to  have  his  dissertation  copyrighted,  he  must  pay  an  addi- 
tional charge  of  $15. 

11.  Final  Oral  Examination.  When  the  Major  Professor  has  been  notified 
that  the  dissertation  has  been  approved,  he  will  arrange  the  time  and  place  of 
the  final  oral  examination,  which  will  be  administered  by  the  reading  committee, 
one  additional  member  selected  by  the  Major  Professor,  and  with  the  Major 
Professor  as  chairman.  The  Major  Professor  must  notify  the  Graduate  School 
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Office  oi  the  results  ol  this  examination  at  Least  one  week  before  the  proposed 
date  ol  graduation. 

[NTERDISCIPLINARY  DOCTORAL  PROGRAMS 

In  addition  to  the  doctoral  programs  which  arc  administered  by  departments 
in  various  colleges,  there  arc  three  programs  administered  In  interdepartmental 
committees.    The  program  chairman   and   the   reading  knowledge  requirement 

lor  each  ol   these  is  listed  below. 

ANIMAL  NUTRITION 

W.J.  Miller 

estock-Poultry  Building,  South  Campus) 

Doctoral  language  requirement;  two  Languages,  however,  course  work  which  is 

deemed  by  the  advisor)  committee  to  be  of  greater  value  to  the  candidate  may  be 
substituted  for  one. 

This  program  is  interdepartmental  including  the  Departments  of  Animal 
Science,  Dair\  Science,  and  Poultry  Science.  It  embraces  both  the  basic  and 
applied  phases  of  nutrition  including  the  metabolism,  biochemistry,  and  physi- 
ology of  minerals,  lipids,  carbohydrates,  proteins,  vitamins,  etc.,  in  monogastric 
and  ruminant  animals.  Strong  collateral  support,  through  course  offerings  and 
research  cooperation,  also  is  available  in  the  areas  of  biochemistry,  physiology, 
lies,  statistics,  veterinary  medicine,  and  microbiology.  Facilities  for  research 
include  adequately  equipped  nutritional,  biochemical,  and  physiological  labora- 
tories,  experimental  animal  quarters  for  many  farm  and  laboratory  species  and 
instrumentation  for  many  types  of  metabolic  studies  including,  for  example,  the 
use  of  isotopes.  The  goal  is  to  provide  a  challenging  program,  supplying  oppor- 
tunity for  the  student  to  develop  his  creative  ability  to  the  point  where  his 
knowledge  and  motivation  will  enable  him  to  make  major  contributions  and 
assume  leadership  in  the  nutrition  profession. 

Because  Animal  Nutrition  is  an  interdepartmental  program  at  the  University 
of  Georgia,  the  nutrition  courses  are  listed  in  the  offerings  of  the  Animal  Science, 
Dairy  Science,  and  Poultry  Science  Departments. 

ANIMAL  SCIENCES 

O.  I    Fosgate 

/     estock-Poultry  Building,  South  Campus) 

Foreign  language  requirement:  two  foreign  languages  with  the  possibility  of 
substitution  of  another  tool,  to  be  determined  by  the  advisors'  committee,  in  lieu 
ol  one  language. 

An  interdepartmental  program  leading  to  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  Animal  Science 
is  offered  jointly  by  the  Animal  Science  and  Dairy  Science  Departments.  Em- 
phasis max  be  m  any  one  ol  three  areas;  physiology,  nutrition,  or  genetics. 
Research  facilities  include  the  University  Computer  Center,  physiology  and 
animal    bleeding    laboratories.    Research    animals    include    purebred    cattle    and 
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swine  as  well  as  laboratory  animals.  Strong,  challenging  programs  of  study  with 
courses  in  veterinary  medicine,  biochemistry,  microbiology,  zoology,  statistics,  and 
genetics  are  a  vital  part  of  these  programs.  Research  plans  are  designed  to  pro- 
mote independent  study,  inquiry  and  professional  research  contributions  from 
each  student. 

PLANT  SCIENCES 

Charles  H.  Hendershott 

(Livestock-Poultry  Building,  South  Campus) 

Description  of  Program  shown  under  Horticulture. 

advanced  professional  degrees 

The  degrees  Master  of  Accountancy  and  Master  of  Business  Administration  are 
administered  by  the  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration. 

Master  of  Accountancy.  This  degree  is  designed  to  prepare  students  for  pro- 
fessional careers  in  public  accounting  or  for  executive  positions  in  private  ac- 
counting. It  is  open  to  students  who  hold  a  Bachelor  of  Business  Administration 
degree  or  its  equivalent,  with  at  least  thirty  quarter  hours  in  accounting,  includ- 
ing Accounting  110-111.  Candidates  must  complete  an  approved  program  of  60 
quarter  hours,  including  30  hours  in  accounting,  twenty  hours  in  General  Busi- 
ness and  Economics  (to  be  chosen  from  the  core  courses  in  the  Master  of  Business 
Administration  program);  and  10  hours  of  electives.  At  least  40  hours  must  be  in 
courses  open  only  to  graduate  students. 

Master  of  Business  Administration.  This  program  is  designed  for  the  student 
who  desires  sound  training  beyond  the  bachelor's  degree,  as  preparation  for  a 
career  in  business.  Any  approved  baccalaureate  degree  may  be  accepted  as  the 
prerequisite  for  the  program.  Students  who  hold  the  equivalent  of  the  Bachelor 
of  Business  Administration  degree  will  be  able  to  complete  the  program  in  four 
quarters  of  full-time  study.  Others,  depending  on  the  extent  of  their  collegiate 
background  in  economics  and  business  administration,  may  be  required  to  com- 
plete from  five  to  forty  hours  of  additional  course  work  in  business  or  economics. 

Candidates  for  this  degree  must  complete  for  credit  an  approved  program  of 
sixty  quarter  hours,  including  all  nine  of  the  following:  Accounting  855,  Busi- 
ness Administration  941,  953,  Economics  912,  Finance  630,  Management  900,  942, 
907,  Marketing  960.  Fifty  quarter  hours  must  be  in  the  fields  of  business  admin- 
istration and  economics.  The  remaining  ten  quarter  hours  may  be  taken  in  any 
department  of  the  University.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  student  will  be  able  to 
complete  the  above  degree  requirements  in  four  full  quarters. 

(The  degrees  below  are  administered  by  the  Division  of  Advanced  Professional 
Study). 

Master  of  Agricultural  Extension.  This  degree  is  designed  especially  for 
Cooperative  Extension  workers.  In  addition  to  the  general  Graduate  School  re- 
quirements, one  year  of  field  experience  in  Cooperative  Extension,  or  its  equiv- 
alent, is  required  before  a  prospective  candidate  may  begin  the  program. 
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Master  01  I  •  m  <  vtion.  This  degree  is  designed  for  the  students  whose  vot  ation- 
aJ  objectives  call  for  a  background  of  professional  training  rather  than  experience 
in  research.  A  student  who  contemplates  becoming  a  candidate  for  this  degree 
should  seek  the  advice  of  the  Director  of  Graduate  studies  of  the  College  of 
Education  as  to  the  program  he  should  follow.  This  degree  may  be  attained 
through  either  of  the  two  following  programs  ol  work: 

Pi  w  A.  The  requirements  for  the  degree  <>i  Master  of  Education  may  be  met 
h\  the  completion  of  an  approved  program  of  eleven  courses  (fifty-five  quarter 
hours)  and  residence  of  a  minimum  of  .°><>  weeks,  with  at  least  three  oi  the  courses 
in  the  student's  program  being  in  fields  other  than  Education.  Under  this  plan, 
the  following  two  courses  must  be  included  in  the  student's  program:  ERS  801, 
Methods  oj  Applied  Research  in  Education,  and  ERS  965,  Laboratory  in  Applied 
Edui  a  I  ion. 

Pi  \n  B.  Under  this  option,  the  requirements  for  the  Master  of  Education 
degree  may  be  met  by  sixty  quarter  hours  of  approved  course  work,  these  courses 
to  include  a  minimum  of  twenty  quarter  hours  outside  the  field  of  Education. 
ERS  801  must  be  included  in  the  student's  program. 

M  vster  of  Art  Education.  Prerequisite  degree:  An  approved  baccalaureate 
degree.  The  minimum  requirement  for  this  degree  is  an  approved  program  of 
fifty  quarter  hours  in  Art,  Education,  and  Art  Education  combined,  plus  EAR 
965,  Applied  Project  i)i  Art  Education.  A  minimum  of  four  quarters  of  resi- 
dent study  is  required. 

Master  of  Music  Education.  This  degree  may  be  obtained  through  either  of 
the  two  following  plans: 

Plan  A.  The  requirements  for  this  degree  may  be  met  by  completion  of  an 
approved  program  of  study  of  fifty  hours  in  Music,  Education,  and  Music  Edu- 
cation,  and  five  quarter  hours  in  applied  problems  in  Music.  A  minimum  of 
three  quarters  in  residence  is  required  and  a  general  musicianship  examination 
must  be  passed  during  the  final  quarter  of  work.  This  program  must  include  at 
least  forty  quarter  hours  outside  the  field  of  Education. 

Plan  B.  Under  this  option,  the  requirements  may  be  met  by  completion  of  an 
approved  program  of  sixty  quarter  hours  of  course  work.  These  courses  must 
include  at  least  forty  quarter  hours  outside  the  field  of  Education. 

M  vster  of  Fine  Arts.  The  requirement  for  this  degree  is  the  satisfactory  com- 
pletion of  a  minimum  approved  program  of  fifty  quarter  hours  of  course  work 
and  a  creative  project  or  problem  to  be  designated  as  921,  which  will  carry  five 
hours  credit. 

In  music,  the  problem  may  be  satisfied  by  a  large  original  composition,  a  solo 
recital  which  indicates  graduate  quality,  or  by  an  approved  research  project. 

In  art,  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  a  high  degree  of  technical  and  artistic 
accomplishment.  The  student  must  also  have  a  general  knowledge  of  art  history 
and  c  i  itu  ism. 

In  drama,  emphasis  will  be  placed  not  only  upon  a  high  degree  of  technical 
and  artistic  accomplishment  but  also  on  a  general  knowledge  of  relevant  history 
and  literature. 
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The  prerequisite  degree  for  a  program  in  art,  drama  or  music  is  the  Bachelor 
of  Fine  Arts,  or  its  equivalent. 

Master  of  Forestry.  Prerequisite:  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Forestry  degree  or 
equivalent.  The  minimum  requirement  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Forestry  is 
an  approved  program  carrying  fifty-five  quarter  hours  of  credit.  Twenty  hours 
must  be  in  forestry  and  so  selected  as  to  form  a  logical  major.  The  program  must 
include  Forestry  921  for  which  the  student  will  be  allowed  five  hours  of  credit. 
Fifteen  hours  of  additional  credit  must  be  earned  in  Forestry  or  a  closely  related 
field.  The  remaining  fifteen  hours  must  be  taken  outside  the  field  of  Forestry. 
No  thesis  is  required. 

Master  of  Home  Economics.  Prerequisite  degree;  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Home  Economics,  or  equivalent  degree.  The  minimum  requirement  for  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Home  Economics  is  an  approved  program  of  eleven  courses 
(fifty-five  quarter  hours)  with  four  quarters  of  resident  study.  At  least  four 
courses  must  be  taken  in  a  selected  field  in  Home  Economics.  These  must  include 
Home  Economics  921  (five  hours),  Problems  in  Home  Economics,  on  which  an 
acceptable  written  report  must  be  presented.  At  least  two  courses  in  the  student's 
program  must  be  from  fields  other  than  Home  Economics. 

Master  of  Landscape  Architecture.  Prerequisite  degree:  Bachelor  of  Land- 
scape Architecture,  Bachelor  of  Architecture  or  equivalent  degree.  The  require- 
ment for  this  degree  is  an  approved  program  of  at  least  fifty  quarter  hours  of 
course  work  and  an  acceptable  thesis.  Candidates  enrolled  in  the  Georgia  Insti- 
tute of  Technology-University  of  Georgia  Joint  Program  in  City  Planning  and 
Landscape  Architecture  will  require  an  approved  program  of  at  least  forty  quar- 
ter hours  of  course  work  and  an  acceptable  thesis. 

Master  of  Public  Administration.  Prerequisite  degree:  A  baccalaureate 
degree.  The  program  requires  60  quarter  hours  of  course  work  in  government, 
business  administration,  and  other  specialties,  including  the  computer  sciences. 
A  six-month  internship  in  an  agency  of  local,  state  or  federal  government  also 
is  normally  required. 

Master  of  Social  Work.  A  program  of  the  School  of  Social  Work,  this  grad- 
uate professional  degree  is  awarded  after  successful  completion  of  a  two-year 
curriculum.  The  course  work  is  equally  divided  between  on-campus  instruction 
and  field  work  in  selected  social  agencies.  A  problems  course,  Social  Work  921, 
will  be  required  of  all  candidates. 

In  addition  to  meeting  the  general  admission  requirements  of  the  Graduate 
School,  students  in  the  School  of  Social  Work  must  demonstrate  sufficient  matur- 
ity, self-awareness,  objectivity,  and  interpersonal  competence.  An  admission  inter- 
view with  on-campus  or  field  faculty  is  a  necessary  pre-admission  procedure. 

Doctor  of  Education.  This  degree  provides  advanced  professional  training 
for  careers  in  teaching,  administration,  and  other  educational  services.  The  degree 
is  offered  in  the  following  fields  of  education:  Administration,  Adult  Education, 
Art  Education,  Business  Administration,  Counseling  and  Guidance,  Curriculum 
and  Teaching,  Educational  Philosophy,  Educational  Psychology,  Economic  Edu- 
cation, Early  Childhood  Education,  Elementary  Education,  English  Education, 
Foreign  Language  Education,  Mathematics  Education,  Music  Education,  Physical 
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Education,  Reading,  Research  Design,  Research  Specialist,  School  Psychology, 
Science  Education,  Student  Personnel  Services,  Social  Science  Education,  Super- 
vision,  speech  Education,  Special  Education,  Speech  Pathology,  Teacher  Edu- 
cation, .ind  Vocational  Education.  Specialization  in  research  training  and  in  sub- 
jecl  fields  appropriate  to  elementary,  secondary  and  college  teaching  is  provided. 

GENER  \L  REQUIREMENTS-PROFESSIONAL  MASTERS 
DEGREE 

1  lu-  foregoing  statement  ol  Advanced  Professional  Degrees  indicates  the  specific 
requirements   foi    cadi   professional   masters  degree.   The  general    requirements 

which  aj)j)l\  .dike  to  all  of  them  are  summarized  below. 

1.  Language  Rum  iri  minis.  All  candidates  for  graduate  degrees  are  required 
to  show  correctness  and  good  taste  in  their  tise  of  both  written  and  spoken  En- 
glish. 

2.  Program  oj  Study.  A  program  of  study  should  be  prepared  by  the  student 
and  his  Major  Professor  timing  the  student's  second  quarter  in  residence.  This 
program  must  be  submitted  on  the  appropriate  forms  and  approved  by  the  Major 
Professor,  the  Dean  or  Department  Head  of  the  college  concerned,  and  the  Dean 
of  the  Graduate  School. 

3.  Required  Standing.  An  average  of  3.5  or  higher  must  be  maintained  on  the 
graduate  courses  in  the  program  of  study  used  to  satisfy  requirements,  and  no 
grade  below  2.0  will  be  accepted  as  a  part  of  a  program  of  study. 

1.  A( .(  i  pting  of  Credit  by  Transfer.  If  a  course  taken  at  another  recognized 
institution  constitutes  a  logical  part  of  the  student's  program,  transfer  of  credit 
may  be  allowed  if  recommended  b)  the  student's  Major  Professor,  Departmental 
Coordinator,  and  approved  bv  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School.  Such  transfer  of 
credit  cannot  exceed  ten  quarter  hours  and  cannot  reduce  the  residence  require- 
ments to  less  than  thirty  weeks.  No  grade  below  3.0  may  be  transferred. 

5.  Extension  \m>  Correspondence.  Graduate  credit  is  not  allowed  for  work 
done  in  extension  or  by  correspondence. 

(i.  Admission  to  Candidacy.  An  application  for  admission  to  candidacy  must 
be  filed  with  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  before  the  end  of  the  first  week 
ol  classes  of  the  final  quarter  in  which  the  courses  on  his  program  of  study  are 
completed.  This  application  is  a  certification  by  the  student's  major  department 
that  the  student  has  demonstrated  the  ability  to  do  acceptable  graduate  work  in 
his  held  and  that  he  has  made  normal  progress  toward  his  degree.  The  specific 
requirements  lor  admission  to  candidacy  are  listed  below. 

Certification  In   the-  student's  Major  Professor,  Department  Head  or  Dean  that 

(1)  all  prerequisite  courses  set  as  a  condition   to  admission  have  been  satis- 
fa<  torily  c  ompleted. 

(2)  the  scoies  on  the  Aptitude  Test  of  the  Graduate  Record  Examination  are 
satisfactory.   (For  degrees  in  Education,  the  NTE  is  acceptable.) 

(3)  the    Program  ol   Stud)    has  been  approved  by  the   Major   Professor,   the 
Department   Head  or  Dean,  and  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 
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7.  Final  Oral  Examination.  The  candidate  must  pass  a  final  examination 
administered  by  the  department.  The  results  of  this  examination  must  be  re- 
ported to  the  Graduate  School  by  the  Major  Professor. 

8.  Residence.  The  minimum  residence  requirement  for  any  Advanced  Pro- 
fessional Degree  is  three  quarters,  and  certain  of  these  degrees  will  require 
from  four  to  six  quarters. 

9.  Time  Limit.  All  requirements  for  the  masters  degree  must  be  completed 
within  six  years  beginning  with  the  first  quarter  in  residence.  Extension  of  time 
may  be  granted  only  on  conditions  beyond  the  control  of  the  individual. 

10.  Application  for  Graduation.  A  candidate  who  expects  to  be  granted  a 
degree  at  the  June  Commencement  Exercises  must  file  an  application  for  grad- 
uation in  the  Graduate  School  Office  by  March  1.  A  candidate  for  August  gradu- 
ation must  file  at  the  beginning  of  the  Summer  Quarter.  Application  forms  may 
be  obtained  in  the  Graduate  School  Office. 

REQUIREMENTS-DOCTOR  OF  EDUCATION 

1.  Admission.  Students  who  desire  to  pursue  advanced  professional  training  in 
Education  beyond  the  masters  degree  and  with  a  view  to  becoming  candidates 
for  the  Doctor  of  Education  degree  will  be  expected  to  file  formal  application 
and  present  themselves  to  the  faculty  of  the  College  of  Education  for  special  tests 
and  interviews.  Recommendation  on  the  student's  admission  will  be  made  by  the 
College  of  Education  only  after  its  screening  procedures  have  been  carried  out. 
Admission  will  be  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Edu- 
cation, or  his  authorized  representative,  and  approval  by  the  Dean  of  the  Grad- 
uate School. 

No  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Georgia  above  the  rank  of  in- 
structor may  become  a  candidate  for  a  doctors  degree  at  the  University. 

2.  Advisory  Committee.  When  a  student  has  been  admitted  as  a  prospective 
candidate  for  the  Doctor  of  Education  degree,  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School 
will  appoint  three  persons  recommended  by  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies 
of  the  College  of  Education  to  serve  as  an  advisory  committee  for  the  student,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  being  his  major  professor.  The  major  professor  must 
be  an  appointed  member  of  the  Graduate  Faculty.  The  members  of  this  com- 
mittee will  advise  the  student  in  planning  his  program  of  study,  in  choosing  a 
subject  for  his  dissertation,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  his  program  toward  the  degree. 

3.  Preliminary  Examining  Committee:  The  preliminary  examining  com- 
mittee consists  of  the  advisory  committee  plus  two  additional  faculty  members. 
A  majority  of  this  committee  should  be  from  members  of  the  Graduate  Faculty. 
A  letter  is  sent  to  the  Graduate  Dean  by  the  Major  Professor  suggesting  two 
faculty  members  in  addition  to  the  three  on  the  Advisory  Committee  to  conduct 
the  examinations.  The  Graduate  School  will  notify  each  member  of  the  com- 
mittee of  his  appointment. 

4.  Residence.  The  degree  presupposes  a  minimum  of  three  full  years  of  study 
beyond  the  bachelors  degree  and  it  cannot  be  secured  through  summer  work 
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alone.  Ai  leasi  three  consecutive  quarters  must  be  spent  in  resident  study  on  the 
campus  oi  the  University  of  Georgia.  This  requirement  may  be  satisfied  during 
an)  three  conse<  utive  quarters  of  graduate  work.  II  the  student  holds  a  part-time 
assistantship  or  has  other  part-time  duties,  the  residence  requirement  will  be 
adjusted  to  make  it  equivalent  to  three  quarters  of  lull  time  study. 

5.  Program  <>i  Sti  dy.  The  program  of  study  should  be  submitted  during  the 
first  year  <>l  his  work  as  a  prospective  candidate  for  the  degree.  It  must  provide 
a  major  concentration  in  the  held  of  Education  and  a  minor  concentration  in 
couise^  outside  the  held  of  Education  and  significantly  related  to  the  student's 
voc  ational  objec  tives. 

All  requirements  lor  the  degree  except  the  dissertation  and  final  oral  examina- 
tion must  be  completed  within  a  period  of  six  years.  This  requirement  dates 
from  the  fust  registration  of  the  student  as  a  prospective  candidate  for  the  Doctor 
ol  Edu<  .11  ion  degree. 

(>.  Preliminary  I.wminations.  The  satisfactory  passing  of  formal  preliminary 
written  and  oral  examinations  is  required  of  the  student  before  admission  to 
candidacy.  These  examinations  are  administered  by  the  student's  Preliminary 
1  xamining  Committee. 

The  oral  preliminary  examination  is  open  to  all  members  of  the  faculty  and 
shall  be  announced  in  the  University  Calendar.  The  Graduate  School  Office  must 
he  notified  of  the  time  and  place  of  this  examination  at  least  two  weeks  before 
the  date  of  the  examination. 

7.  Admission  to  Candidacy.  Before  the  student  may  become  a  candidate  for 
the  Doctor  of  Education  degree  he  must  have  satisfactory  scores  on  the  Aptitude 
I  est  of  the  Graduate  Record  Examination,  had  at  least  two  years  of  successful 

experience  in  teaching  or  in  a  closely-related  field  of  work,  have  had  a  broad 
l).u  kground  of  training,  and  have  demonstrated  to  the  faculty  of  the  College  of 
Education  those  personal  qualities  that  are  considered  by  it  to  be  essential  to 
success  in  the  field  of  teaching.  These  conditions  having  been  met,  the  student 
may  be  admitted  to  candidacy  upon  (1)  approval  of  the  student's  program  of 
study  and  proposed  research  for  the  dissertation,  (2)  satisfactory  passing  of  the 
preliminary  examinations,  and  (3)  the  demonstration  of  such  competency  in 
the  methodology  of  educational  research  and  such  proficiency  in  the  use  of  lan- 
guage as  his  advisory  committee  requires  of  him.  Application  lor  admission  to 
candidacy  must  be  filed  with  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  for  his  approval 
1>\  November  1  lor  June  Graduation  and  the  first  week  of  January  for  August 
graduation. 

8.  Application  for  Graduation.  A  candidate  who  expects  to  be  granted  a 
degree  at  the  June  Commencement  Exercise  must  file  an  application  for  gradua- 
tion in  the  Graduate  School  Office  by  March  1.  A  candidate  for  August  gradua- 
tion must  file  at  the  beginning  of  the  Summer  Quarter.  Application  forms  may 
be  obtained  in  the  Graduate  School  Office. 

9.  Dissertation.  The  dissertation  required  of  the  candidate  for  the  Doctor 
ol  Education  degree  is  the  most  important  single  requirement  for  the  degree. 
It  should  demonstrate  the  intelligent  application  of  research  techniques  to  the 
solution  of  a  problem  in  educational  practice.  The  problem  chosen  must  be  def- 
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inite  and  appropriately  limited  in  scope,  the  method  of  investigation  must  be 
exact,  the  source  materials  must  be  intelligently  evaluated,  and  the  conclusions 
must  be  well  supported.  It  is  expected  that  the  pursuit  of  this  study  will  involve 
not  less  than  one  full  year  of  work— frequently,  much  more.  The  finished  disserta- 
tion must  show  correctness  and  good  taste  in  the  use  of  English. 

The  dissertation  bears  the  number  930.  The  student  must  register  for  the 
dissertation;  it  may  carry  from  five  to  fifty  hours  credit,  depending  upon  the 
amount  of  work  required. 

Instructions  for  preparing  the  dissertation  may  be  obtained  in  the  Graduate 
School  Office. 

When  the  dissertation  has  been  approved  by  the  student's  Major  Professor, 
it  must  be  submitted  to  a  reading  committee  of  three  selected  by  the  Major 
Professor  and  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies  for  the  program  at  least  five 
weeks  before  the  proposed  date  of  graduation.  The  Major  Professor  may  not  serve 
on  this  committee.  The  committee  will  represent  the  Graduate  Faculty  in  de- 
termining the  acceptability  of  the  dissertation  and  will  report  to  the  Major  Pro- 
fessor if  the  dissertation  is  approved.  If  the  reading  committee  declines  to  approve 
the  dissertation,  the  Major  Professor  and  Graduate  School  Office  will  both  be 
notified. 

When  the  dissertation  has  been  approved,  the  original  copy  (unbound)  and 
one  bound  copy  must  be  filed  in  the  University  Library  and  one  bound  copy 
in  the  departmental  office.  Each  copy  must  carry  a  certificate  of  approval  signed 
by  the  Major  Professor,  the  Chairman  of  the  Reading  Committee,  and  the  Dean 
of  the  Graduate  School.  The  original  abstract  of  the  dissertation  (not  more  than 
500  words)  must  also  be  filed  with  the  Library. 

Before  the  degree  will  be  awarded,  the  student  must  file  with  the  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  one  copy  of  the  abstract  of  the  dissertation.  At  the  same  time, 
he  must  submit  a  receipt  showing  that  he  has  deposited  with  the  Treasurer  of  the 
University  the  amount  of  $25  to  cover  the  cost  of  microfilming  the  dissertation. 
If  the  student  desires  to  have  his  dissertation  copyrighted,  he  must  pay  an  addi- 
tional charge  of  $15. 

10.  Final  Examination.  When  the  Major  Professor  has  been  notified  that  the 
dissertation  has  been  approved,  he  will  arrange  the  time  and  place  of  the  final 
oral  examination,  which  will  be  administered  by  the  reading  committee,  one 
additional  member  selected  by  the  Major  Professor,  and  with  the  Major  Professor 
as  chairman.  The  Major  Professor  must  notify  the  Graduate  School  Office  of  the 
results  of  this  examination  at  least  one  week  before  the  proposed  date  of  gradua- 
tion. 

PROGRAMS  FOR  TEACHER  CERTIFICATION 

The  University  of  Georgia  offers  graduate  programs  leading  to  teacher  certifica- 
tion at  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  doctoral  levels  in  some  forty  different  teaching,  ad- 
ministrative, supervisory,  and  school  service  fields. 

The  degrees  Master  of  Education  and  Master  of  Arts  (Education)  include  both 
teaching  and  professional  courses  for  fifth-year  certification.  Students  who  com- 
plete a  Master  of  Arts  degree  may  meet  certification  requirements  by  taking  pro- 
fessional courses  in  education. 
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rhc  Universit)  offers  the  Specialist  in  Education  certificate  to  persons  who 
complete  a  planned  program  including  Eorty-five  hours  oi  course  work  in  then 
field  beyond  the  masters  degree. 

Effective  fury  1,  H)ij7.  the  Georgia  State  Department  of  Education  began  the 
issuance  of  ihe  Life  Doctoral  Certificate  to  applicants  who  have  completed  doc- 
toral programs  and  are  eligible  for  a  sixth-year  certificate. 

Detailed  information  concerning  programs  and  procedures  relating  to  graduate 
teachei  certification  may  be  obtained  from  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies, 
College  ol  Edu<  ation. 

LIBRARIES 

On  fune  30,  1968,  the  University  Libraries  contained  approximately  1,260,000 
items,  including  both  books  and  microforms.  In  addition  to  these,  other  holdings 
of  research  materials  are  more  than  one  million  manuscripts,  almost  180,000 
maps,  and  a  large  collection  of  drawings  of  dramatic  costumes  and  stage  settings. 

The  Libraries  are  strongest  in  the  fields  of  Georgia  and  Southern  history,  19th 
century  American  literature,  agriculture,  biology,  education,  chemistry,  mathe- 
matics, art,  and  law. 

The  University  Libraries  serve  as  a  depository  for  the  publications  of  the 
Tinted  States  Government  and  have  extensive  collections  of  documents.  In  the 
fields  of  government,  commerce,  and  agriculture,  these  doctiments  are  especially 
valuable.  The  Science  Library  also  has  extensive  files  of  the  publications  of  state 
agricultural  experiment  stations  and  extension  divisions. 

Exchange  relations  are  maintained  with  about  200  universities  and  learned 
societies,  so  that  the  Libraries  receive  their  publications.  Current  issues  and  files 
of  over  10,000  newspapers,  journals  and  serial  publications,  covering  many  fields 
of  instruction,  are  maintained. 

In  addition  to  the  material  in  the  University  Libraries,  the  books  and  period- 
icals of  the  college  libraries  in  Atlanta  are  generally  available  by  loan  for  grad- 
uate students.  Emory  University,  Agnes  Scott  College,  Georgia  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, the  State  Department  of  Archives  and  History  libraries,  and  the  Georgia 
State  Library  are  particularly  valuable  to  the  student  doing  research,  since  active 
cooperation  between  these  libraries  and  the  University  of  Georgia  is  maintained. 
These  books  are  made  available  by  a  Union  Catalog  which  is  maintained  at  the 
1  moi\  Library  by  the  University  Center  in  Georgia. 

The  Photoduplication  Service  Department  fills  orders  for  photostats,  micro- 
films, enlargements  of  microfilm  and  slides,  and  makes  available  standard  copying 
machines. 

The  Interlibrary  Loan  Service  arranges  to  borrow  books  which  are  not  avail- 
able on  the  campus  and  are  needed  by  faculty  members  and  students. 

GENERAL  UNIVERSITY  AWARDS 

(Awarded  annually  through  the  Graduate  School  Office) 

The  Committee  on  Graduate  Awards  each  year  selects  Alumni  Foundation  Fel- 
lows,   Graduate    Non-Teaching   Assistants,    and    Graduate    Research    Assistants 
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from  a  list  of  applicants  who  are  recommended  by  their  major  departments. 
Application  blanks  may  be  obtained  from  the  Graduate  School  Office.  Applica- 
tion for  these  awards  must  be  filed  not  later  than  February  15  of  each  year  for 
the  following  scholarships. 

University  of  Georgia  Foundation  Fellowships.  These  fellowships  are 
awarded  to  candidates  for  the  doctors  degree.  An  Alumni  Foundation  Fellow 
receives  an  academic  year  stipend  of  $2,750  and  may  not  earn  any  additional 
remuneration.  Out-of-state  fees  are  waived.  No  services  are  required  of  the  Fellow 
and  he  must  enroll  for  full-time  graduate  work. 

Graduate  Non-Teaching  Assistantships.  These  assistantships  carry  a  stipend 
of  $3,200  to  $3,466  for  a  twelve  month  appointment,  and  $2,400  to  $2,600  for  a 
nine  month  appointment.  One-third  time  service  is  required  with  a  maximum 
course  work  load  of  10  quarter  hours.  Out-of-State  fees  are  waived  for  Non- 
Teaching  Assistants  who  perform  at  least  one-third  time  service. 

Graduate  Research  Assistantships.  These  assistantships  carry  a  stipend  of 
$3,200  to  $3,466  for  a  twelve  month  appointment  and  require  one-third  time 
service  with  a  maximum  course  work  load  of  10  quarter  hours.  Out-of-State  fees 
are  waived  for  Research  Assistants  who  perform  at  least  one-third  time  service. 

federal  fellowships  and  traineeships 

Graduate  Fellowships  under  Title  IV  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
and  National  Science  Foundation  Traineeships  are  awarded  annually  through 
the  Graduate  School  Office.  A  student  may  apply  for  these  awards  on  the  regular 
forms  and  must  apply  by  February  15. 

National  Defense  Education  Act  (Title  IV)  Fellowships.  Normally  three- 
year  awards,  these  fellowships  will  be  offered  to  outstanding  students  who  plan 
to  work  for  the  doctorate  and  enter  college  teaching. 

The  stipend  is  $2,000  for  the  first  year,  $2,200  for  the  second  year,  and  $2,400 
for  the  third  year,  plus  an  allowance  of  $400  a  year  for  each  eligible  dependent 
and  payment  of  resident  and  non-resident  fees.  Summer  stipends  of  $400  plus 
an  allowance  of  $100  for  each  dependent  are  available  to  fellows  who  have  been 
actively  using  their  Title  IV  Fellowships  during  at  least  one  quarter  of  the  pre- 
ceding academic  year. 

National  Science  Foundation  Traineeships.  NSF  Graduate  Traineeships  are 
available  in  the  natural  and  social  sciences,  mathematics,  and  engineering,  and 
may  be  held  for  up  to  four  years. 

The  twelve  month  stipend  is  $2,400  for  the  first  year,  $2,600  for  the  intermediate 
years,  and  $2,800  for  the  terminal  year.  There  is  also  an  allowance  of  $500  per 
year  for  each  eligible  dependent  plus  payment  of  resident  and  non-resident  fees. 

departmental  awards 

A  variety  of  fellowships  and  assistantships  are  awarded  by  the  various  depart- 
ments and  divisions  of  the  University.  A  description  of  these  is  given  below. 
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1  i  u  him.  or  Research  Assistantships.  These  assistantships  carrj  academic 
year  stipends  ranging  from  $2,400  to  $5,000,  depending  on  the  qualifications  of 
the  applicant  and  the  amount  of  work  required  ol  the  assistant.  Application 
should  be  made  to  the  student's  major  department. 

Predcm  roRAi  Assisi  vntships.  Predoctora]  assistantships  are  awarded,  on  a  com- 
petitive l)asis,  to  faculty  members  of  Georgia  colleges  upon  nomination  b\  the 
president  of  the  college  in  which  t hey  are  teaching.  The  stipend  is  approximate!) 
$4,000  per  academic  year.  Predoctora]  assistants  enroll  for  lull-time  graduate  work. 

Nominations  should  be  made  to  the  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion.  I fnivei ^it\  of  Georgia. 

Wildi  ii  i  (  Ionsi  r\  \  i  ion  and  \I  inagi  mi  n  i  Assistantships.  These  assistantships 
are  available  to  wildlife  conservation  or  zoology  majors  for  graduate  work  in 
wildlife  management  or  vertebrate  ecology.  The  theses  of  students  holding  the 
assistantships  will  be  directed  toward  the  solution  of  problems  in  wildlife  con- 
servation, fisheries  biology,  or  field  natural  history. 

Ample  opportunity  is  provided  for  research  work  in  relatively  undisturbed 
natural  environments  and  for  work  in  the  growing  field  of  radiation  ecology. 

These  assistantships  carry  a  stipend  of  S2,400-S3,600  for  a  12-months'  appoint- 
ment. 

Application  should  be  made  to  Wildlife  Management,  School  of  Forest  Re- 
sources or  to  the  Department  of  Zoology. 

Atlantic  Stj  el  Company  Fellowship  in  Economic  Geography.  This  fellow- 
ship is  awarded  to  a  graduate  student  in  Geography  to  provide  half-time  research 
in  economic  geography.  The  stipend  is  $2,400  for  12-months'  appointment.  Ap- 
plication should  be  made  to  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Geography. 

Marine  Institute  Assistantships  and  Fellowships.  The  University  of  Geor- 
gia Marine  Institute  offers  a  limited  number  of  assistantships  and  fellowships  to 
graduate  students  engaged  in  research  in  the   Marine  Sciences  at  the  Institute. 

Application  should  be  made  to  the  Scientific  Advisory  Board  of  the  Institute 
through  the  Director  of  General  Research. 

Walter  E.  Heller  Fellowship:  This  Fellowship  of  SI, 000  is  awarded  an- 
nually to  an  M.B.A.  graduate  student.  Application  should  be  made  to  the 
Director  of  Graduate  Studies,  College  of  Business  Administration.  Funds  for 
this  award  are  provided  by  Walter  E.  Heller  and  Company. 

Phelps-Stokes  Graduate  Scholarship.  The  holder  of  this  scholarship  must 
pursue  studies  in  one  of  the  following  departments— Sociology,  Economics,  Edu- 
cation, or  Histon.  lie  must  make  a  scientific  stud)  bused  upon  the  Negro  and 
his  adjustment  to  American  civilization.  The  value  of  this  scholarship  at  present 
10  a  yea] . 

Application  should  be  made  to  the  student's  major  department  in  the  Uni- 
\cisit\ . 

Henry  L.  Richmond  Gradi  \n  Scholarship.  A  portion  of  the  income  from 
the  Henry  L.  Richmond  Fund  is  used  to  provide  scholarships  in  the  Department 
ol  Chemistry.  One  or  more  $500  scholarships  are  available  each  year. 
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Applications  should  be  directed  to  the  Head  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry. 

Martin  Reynolds  Smith  Fund.  By  the  gift  of  $2,000,  Mr.  J.  Warren  Smith 
has  established  this  fund  in  memory  of  his  son,  Martin  Reynolds  Smith.  The 
interest  from  this  investment  is  to  be  used  as  prizes  for  excellence  in  research 
in  Chemistry.  Applications  should  be  directed  to  the  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Chemistry. 

Out-of-state  graduate  students  who  hold  assistantships  which  require  at  least 
one-third  time  service  are  assessed  fees  on  a  resident  basis. 

OAK  RIDGE  ASSOCIATED  UNIVERSITIES 

The  University  of  Georgia  is  a  member  of  Oak  Ridge  Associated  Universities, 
Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee.  Through  cooperation  with  O.R.A.U.,  faculty  members 
and  graduate  students  may  do  research  at  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory. 

When  the  masters  or  doctoral  candidate  has  completed  his  resident  work 
here,  he  may  by  special  arrangement  go  to  Oak  Ridge  to  do  his  research  prob- 
lem and  prepare  his  thesis.  Such  transfer  of  the  student  to  the  Oak  Ridge  Na- 
tional Laboratory  must  be  initiated  by  his  Major  Professor  and  the  thesis  done 
at  Oak  Ridge  must  be  approved  by  the  Major  Professor  for  acceptance  here. 

Information  on  fellowship  programs  administered  by  Oak  Ridge  Associated 
Universities  may  be  obtained  in  the  Office  of  General  Research  or  by  writing  to 
the  Fellowship  Office,  O.R.A.U.,  Box  117,  Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee  37830. 

Members  of  the  faculty  may  be  accepted  for  short  term  research  appointments 
in  the  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory.  These  arrangements  enable  staff  and 
students  to  keep  abreast  of  the  most  modern  developments  in  atomic  and  nuclear 
research. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  GEORGIA  MARINE  INSTITUTE 

The  University  of  Georgia  Marine  Institute,  located  on  Sapelo  Island,  represents 
a  unique  installation  by  virtue  of  its  association  with  diverse  natural  habitats 
and  the  facilities  for  their  study.  It  represents  a  valuable  resource  to  the  area, 
both  in  terms  of  direct  contribution  to  an  understanding  of  our  environment 
and  in  implementing  the  training  of  students  in  the  natural  sciences.  Facilities 
and  partial  financial  support  are  provided  by  the  Sapelo  Island  Research  Foun- 
dation, a  private,  charitable,  non-profit  organization  founded  by  the  late  Mr. 
Richard  J.  Reynolds. 

The  resident  staff  of  the  laboratory  consists  of  eleven  scientists  and  a  substantial 
number  of  technical  and  maintenance  personnel.  Members  of  the  campus  faculty 
and  student  body,  and  scientists  and  students  from  other  institutions  are  in 
periodic  residence  at  the  Institute.  No  formal  academic  training  is  now  offered 
although  field  trips  by  University  class  groups  are  encouraged.  Research  pro- 
grams now  in  progress  are  in  marine  biology,  biochemistry,  marine  and  coastal 
geology,  geochemistry  and  plant  physiology.  These  programs  utilize  the  marine 
and  estuarine  habitats  to  which  the  laboratory  provides  access. 
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ORGANIZATION  FOR  TROPICAL  STUDIES 

The  Organization  [or  Tropical  Studies  (OTS),  a  nonprofit  scientific  and  edu- 
cational corporation,  was  Formed  in  1963  1>\  a  group  of  American  educational 
institutions  that  have  a  long  historj  ol  interest  in  developing  tropical  science. 
The  member  institutions— the  Universidad  de  Costa  Rica,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, University  of  Connecticut,  Duke  University,  University  of  Florida,  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia,  Harvard  University,  University  of  Hawaii,  Indiana  University, 
University  of  Kansas,  Louisiana  State  University,  University  of  Miami,  University 
of  Michigan.  Michigan  State  University,  North  Carolina  State  University,  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  University  of  South  Carolina,  Texas  A  Sc  M,  Texas  Tech- 
nological College,  University  of  Washington,  and  University  of  Wisconsin— are 
dedicated  to  the  purpose  of  developing  a  sound  educational  and  research  program 
with  adequate  facilities  and  support  to  provide  the  base  for  a  massive  effort  in 
solving  problems  in  tropical  science.  Initial  emphasis  was  placed  on  biological 
m  iences  and  closely  allied  fields,  but  activities  will  be  expanded  gradually  to 
include  other  fields  in  which  study  may  be  most  effectively  carried  out  in  the 
tropics: 

The  initial  objectives  of  the  OTS  are: 

1.  To  provide  a  sound  formal  educational  base  in  tropical  biology  available 
to  all  interested  students  and  scientists  in  the  Americas. 

2.  To  contribute  to  the  education  of  students  and  scientists  by  providing  basic 
background  and  facilities  for  tropical  research. 

3.  To  develop  an  educational  center  that  will  provide  fundamental   insight 
into  the  principles  of  tropical  biology. 

1.    To  develop  an  educational  center  that  will  provide  an  intellectual  resource 

in  science  for  the  hemisphere. 
5.    To  stimulate  and  assist  programs  of  education   and  research   throughout 

the  tropics,  primarily  through  the  education  of  competent  tropical  scientists. 

To  implement  these  objectives  OTS  has  established  an  educational  center  for 
tropical  studies  in  Costa  Rica.  Central  headquarters  are  in  San  Jose  in  association 
with  the  campus  of  the  Universidad  de  Costa  Rica,  but  the  entire  republic  serves 
as  a  classroom  and  laboratory.  Establishment  of  a  network  of  field  stations  in 
appropriate  tropical  habitats  where  classes  may  meet  continuously  from  one  to 
several  weeks  is  an  integral  feature  of  OTS  planning.  OTS  is  committed  to  the 
concept  that  in  order  to  solve  the  problems  of  tropical  education  and  meet  the 
goals  of  the  Organization  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  a  continuing  program  of 
course  Hoik  presented  in  a  rigorous  and  organized  manner.  Coordinated  with 
the  course  program  must  also  be  a  program  of  research  to  insure  maximum 
intellec  tual  challenge. 

Instruction  is  presented  in  a  variety  of  disciplines.  For  example,  in  1969  the 
following  <  ourses  will  be  given: 

Tropical  Biology:  An  Ecological  Approach— 12  hours. 

Prim  iples  of  Tropical  Grassland  Agriculture— 12  hours. 

Advanced  Population  Biology— 12  hours. 

Tropical  Marine  Biology— 12  hours. 
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Tropical  Biometerology— 12  hours. 

Tropical  Forestry— 12  hours. 

Land  and  Life  in  the  Tropics— 12  hours. 

Enrollment  in  OTS  courses  is  based  on  national  competition.  Application  is 
usually  made  in  November  and  December  for  courses  in  February-March  and 
July-August.  Descriptions  of  regularly  presented  courses  and  their  prerequisites 
are  given  under  listings  in  Biology,  Forestry  and  Geography. 

The  University  of  Georgia  Tropical  Studies  Group,  with  about  50  members 
in  19  departments,  sponsors  seminars  and  workshops  on  the  campus  in  support 
of  the  OTS  field  program.  Membership  is  open  to  graduate  students  and  faculty. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  RESEARCH  INSTITUTE 

In  keeping  with  the  increasing  impact  of  change  on  the  people  and  culture  of 
the  South,  the  University  established  a  Social  Science  Research  Institute  in  1960 
to  encourage  and  stimulate  basic  studies  in  the  various  disciplines  concerned 
with  such  human  affairs.  It  serves  as  a  means  for  the  discovery  and  development 
of  research  personnel,  and  is  of  major  support  to  graduate  programs  in  the 
social  sciences. 

INSTITUTE  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

The  Institute  of  Higher  Education  was  established  in  1964.  It  serves  as  the  in- 
stitutional research  facility  for  the  University  of  Georgia  and  assists  in  statewide 
studies  of  higher  education.  The  Institute  has  responsibility  for  promoting  studies 
in  and  providing  services  for  other  colleges  and  universities,  both  public  and 
private.  One  of  its  functions  is  to  encourage,  stimulate  and  assist  individuals 
who  are  preparing  for  college  teaching  or  institutional  research  positions.  The 
Institute  provides  information  on  opportunities  for  graduate  study  for  college 
teachers  and  administrators.  It  acts  to  foster  good  relations  between  the  Uni- 
versity and  other  colleges,  especially  junior  and  senior  colleges  within  the  State 
of  Georgia.  Elective  seminars  in  higher  education  are  offered  for  interested 
students. 

INSTITUTE  OF  ECOLOGY 

In  1961,  with  the  support  of  the  U.  S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  an  Institute 
of  Radiation  Ecology  was  established  at  the  University  for  the  purpose  of  co- 
ordinating and  extending  the  program  of  research  and  graduate  training  in  the 
environmental  aspects  of  atomic  energy  which  has  been  developing  for  the  past 
ten  years  on  campus  and  at  the  Savannah  River  Plant  located  near  Augusta. 
In  1966  the  name  was  changed  to  the  Institute  of  Ecology  and  the  interdiscip- 
linary scope  of  training  and  research  broadened  with  the  support  of  an  NIH 
Training  Grant.  The  Institute  is  staffed  by  University  faculty  and  technical 
personnel  who  are  developing  special  laboratory  and  field  facilities  at  the  Savan- 
nah River  Plant  as  well  as  in  the  Science  Center  on  campus.  The  Institute  offers 
opportunities  for  research  and  training  for  selected  advanced  students  as  part 
of  the  regular  academic  programs.  A  prospective  student  should  write  to  the 
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director  <>l  the  [nstitute  Eoi  information  on  available  fellowships  and  specific 
training  programs. 

1  HE  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

The  School  <>i  Social  Work  offers  .1  six-quarter  graduate  professional  program 

leading  to  the  Master  oi  Social  Work  degree.  Instruction  is  provided  in  three 
areas:  human  behavior  and  the  social  environment;  social  welfare  policy  and 
services;  and  methods  of  practice.  Training  is  provided  in  two  v.lected  field 
placements  in  the  Following  types  of  agencies:  child  welfare,  mental  health,  cor- 
rections,  publi<  assistance,  family  services,  medical  services,  school  social  work, 
vocational  rehabilitation,  and  recreation  services.  Field  instruction  comprises 
Eourteen  weeks  of  the  first  year  curriculum  and  approximately  twent\  weeks  of 
the  second  year  placement. 

Satisfactory  completion  of  the  curriculum  provides  the  student  with  beginning 
competence  for  service.  Because  of  a  marked  shortage  of  professional  social 
workers  in  all  areas  of  practice,  graduates  are  in  considerable  demand  and  have 
extensive  choice  in  selecting  employment  in  a  social  problem  area  of  interest. 

Students  in  the  School  of  Social  Work  must  demonstrate  strengths  in  the  fol- 
lowing areas:  oral  and  written  communication  skills;  interpersonal  competence 
and  tolerance  for  frustration  and  stress;  relative  freedom  from  prejudice;  self- 
awareness  and  sensitivity  to  the  needs  of  others;  and  motivation  to  assist  others 
in  problem-solving  efforts.  An  interview  with  a  faculty  member  is  a  necessary 
pie-admission  procedure. 

Successful  graduate  study  of  social  work  is  accomplished  by  students  with 
varied  academic  backgrounds,  but  it  is  preferable  that  prospective  students  have 
a  bachelor's  degree  in  the  liberal  arts  with  a  concentration  of  courses  in  sociology, 
anthropology,  psychology,  or  other  behavioral  sciences.  Supervised  experience 
as  a  case  aide  or  sub-professional  social  worker  in  a  social  agency  enhances  capa- 
bilities for  graduate  study  in  many  cases. 

THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

The  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration  was  established  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia  in  1964  in  the  College  of  Business  Administration.  The  two 
degree  programs,  Master  of  Accountancy  and  Master  of  Business  Administration, 
administered  by  this  School  are  directly  related  to  Professional  development  for 
business  and,  in  general,  lead  to  professional  and  managerial  careers  in  the  field 
of  business.  The  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration  also  exercises  con- 
trol over  adult  and  service  programs  such  as  Executive  Development,  Supervi- 
sor)   Development,  and  other  special  programs  of  a  non-degree  nature. 

Other  advanced  degree  programs  in  the  fields  of  business  and  economics  are 
offered  by  the  Graduate  School  of  the  University.  These  include  the  Master  of 
Arts  in  Business,  the  Master  of  Arts  in  Economics,  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in 
Economics  and  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  Business  Administration. 

Prospective  graduate  students  with  an  interest  in  any  of  the  above  programs 
may  receive  information  by  writing  the  Graduate  School,  University  of  Georgia. 
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HOUSING 

There  is  a  men's  residence  hall  for  law  students  and  graduate  students. 

A  limited  amount  of  housing  is  available  for  graduate  women  who  apply  at 
an  early  date.  Additional  housing  facilities  at  fraternity  and  sorority  houses, 
religious  student  centers,  and  Y.W.C.A.  are  available  to  student  membership. 
Private  homes  and  boarding  houses  list  available  space  for  single  and  married 
students  with  the  Off  Campus  Housing  Office  (the  University  does  not  reserve 
this  housing  since  arrangements  for  it  are  made  by  personal  interview  between 
home  owners  and  the  individual  applicant).  Communications  on  housing  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Director  of  University  Housing.  Applications  for  married 
student  housing  may  be  obtained  from  the  Manager  of  Married  Student  Housing. 
Married  students  may  apply  for  housing  before  they  are  admitted  to  the  Uni- 
versity, but  assignment  will  not  be  made  until  they  have  been  notified  of  their 
official  acceptance. 

EXPENSES 

Residents  of  Georgia  pay  a  fee  of  $477  per  academic  year  of  three  quarters, 
payable  SI 59  at  the  beginning  of  each  quarter.  Non-residents  pay  an  additional 
amount  of  SI 80  per  quarter.  Any  resident  student  who  registers  for  less  than 
12  quarter  hours  pays  Sll  per  hour  plus  S24  student  fees.  Any  non-resident 
student  who  registers  for  less  than  12  quarter  hours  pays  S26  per  hour  plus  S24 
student  fees.  Room,  board,  and  laundry  cost  approximately  S275  a  quarter  for 
students  living  in  University  housing.  Total  expenses  for  a  resident  of  Georgia 
will  be  at  least  S  1,800  per  academic  year. 

Out-of-state  graduate  students  who  hold  assistantships  which  require  at  least 
one-third  time  service  are  assessed  fees  on  a  resident  basis. 

A  candidate  for  a  masters  degree  must  pay  a  S10  diploma  fee  and  a  candidate 
for  the  doctors  degree  must  pay  a  S25  graduation  fee.  The  doctoral  candidate 
must  also  pay  a  S25  microfilm  fee. 

The  graduation  fee  must  be  paid  by  March  1  for  the  June  graduation  and  by 
the  beginning  of  the  Summer  Quarter  for  August  graduation. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  STUDENTS  AS 
RESIDENTS  AND  NON-RESIDENTS 

1.  A  student  who  is  under  21  years  of  age  at  the  time  he  seeks  to  register  or 
re-register  at  the  beginning  of  any  quarter  will  be  accepted  as  a  resident  student 
only  upon  a  showing  by  him  that  his  supporting  parent  or  guardian  has  been 
legally  domiciled  in  Georgia  for  a  period  of  at  least  twelve  months  immediately 
preceding  the  date  of  registration  or  re-registration. 

2.  In  the  event  that  a  legal  resident  of  Georgia  is  appointed  as  guardian  of 
a  non-resident  minor,  such  minor  will  not  be  permitted  to  register  as  a  resident 
student  until  the  expiration  of  one  year  from  the  date  of  appointment,  and  then 
only  upon  proper  showing  that  such  appointment  was  not  made  to  avoid  pay- 
ment of  the  non-resident  fee. 

3.  If  a  student  is  over  21  years  of  age,  he  may  register  as  a  resident  student 
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onl)  upon  .1  showing  thai  he  has  been  domiciled  in  Georgia  for  at  least  twelve 
months  prior  to  the  registration  date. 

\n\  period  of  time  during  which  a  person  is  enrolled  as  a  student  in  any 
educational  institution  in  Georgia  ma\  not  be  counted  as  a  pan  of  the  twelve 
months'  domicile  and  residence  herein  required  wlun  it  appears  thai  the  student 
came  into  the  State  and  remained  in  the  State  for  the  primary  purpose  of  attend- 
ing .1  s(  hool. 

1.  A  full-time  faculty  member  of  the  University  System,  his  or  her  spouse,  and 
minor  children  m;i\  register  on  the  payment  of  resident  lees,  even  though  the 
faculty  member  has  not  been  a  resident  in  Georgia  for  twelve  months. 

5.  If  the  parents  or  legal  guardian  of  a  minor  changes  residence  to  another 
state  following  a  period  of  residence  in  Georgia,  the  minor  may  continue  to  take 
courses  lot  a  period  of  twelve  consecutive  months  on  the  payment  of  resident 
Pees.  After  the  expiration  of  the  twelve  months'  period,  the  student  ma\  continue 
his  registration  only  upon  the  payment  of  fees  at  the  non-resident  rate. 

6.  Military  personnel  and  their  dependents  may  become  eligible  to  enroll  in 
institutions  of  the  University  System  as  resident  students  provided  they  file  with 
the  institution  in  which  they  wish  to  enroll  the  following: 

(a)  A  statement  from  the  appropriate  military  official  showing  that  the  ap- 
plicant's "home  of  record"  is  the  State  of  Georgia;  and 

(b)  Evidence  that  applicant  is  registered  to  vote  in  Georgia;  or 

(c)  Evidence  that  applicant,  if  under  18  years  of  age,  is  the  child  of  parents 
who  are  registered  to  vote  in  Georgia;  and 

(d)  Evidence  that  applicant,  or  his  supporting  parent  or  guardian,  filed  a 
Georgia  State  income  tax  return  during  the  preceding  year. 

7.  Foreign  students  who  attend  institutions  of  the  University  System  under 
sponsorship  of  civic  or  religious  groups  located  in  this  state  may  be  enrolled  upon 
the  payment  of  resident  fees,  provided  the  number  of  such  foreign  students  in 
an\  one  institution  does  not  exceed  the  quota  approved  by  the  Board  of  Regents 
For  that  institution. 

8.  All  aliens  shall  be  classified  as  non-resident  students;  provided,  however, 
i hat  an  alien  who  is  living  in  this  country  under  a  visa  permitting  permanent 
residence  or  who  has  filed  with  the  proper  federal  immigration  authorities  a 
Declaration  of  Intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  shall  have  the 
same  privilege  of  qualifying  for  resident  status  for  fee  purposes  as  a  citizen  of  the 
I    niled  States. 

9.  Teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  Georgia  and  their  dependents  may  enroll 
as  students  in  University  System  institutions  on  payment  of  resident  fees,  when 
it  appears  that  such  teachers  have  resided  in  Georgia  for  nine  months,  that  they 
were  engaged  in  teaching  during  such  nine  months'  period,  and  that  they  have 
been  employed  to  teach  in  Georgia  during  the  ensuing  school  year. 

10.  II  a  woman  who  is  a  resident  of  Georgia  and  who  is  a  student  in  an  in- 
stitution of  the  University  System  marries  a  non-resideni  of  the  State,  she  may 
continue  to  be  eligible  to  attend  the  institution  on  payment  of  resident  fees, 
provided  that  her  enrollment  is  continuous. 
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11.  If  a  woman  who  is  a  non-resident  of  Georgia  marries  a  man  who  is  a 
resident  of  Georgia,  she  will  not  be  eligible  to  register  as  a  resident  student  in  a 
University  System  institution  until  she  has  been  domiciled  in  the  State  of  Georgia 
for  a  period  of  twelve  months  immediately  preceding  the  date  of  registration. 

12.  Non-resident  graduate  students  who  hold  assistantships  requiring  at  least 
one-third  time  service  may  register  as  students  in  the  institution  in  which  they 
are  employed  on  payment  of  resident  fees. 

COURSE  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NOTE:  The  University  Schedule  of  Classes,  giving  the  courses  offered  by 
quarters,  is  included  in  the  student's  registration  materials.  There  is  a  special 
Schedule  of  Classes  for  Summer  School. 

All  courses  carry  five  (5)  quarter  hours  credit  unless  otherwise  stated.  No 
student  will  be  permitted  to  register  for  more  than  15  hours  credit  in  graduate 
courses  per  quarter  without  special  approval  by  the  graduate  Dean. 

In  each  department  the  thesis  or  dissertation  bears  the  number  930.  The  stu- 
dent must  register  for  the  thesis;  it  may  carry  from  five  to  fifty  hours  credit,  de- 
pending upon  the  amount  of  work  required. 

In  the  professional  degrees  that  have  as  a  requirement  a  problem  course,  this 
course  will  carry  the  number  921  with  the  departmental  designation  in  which 
the  problem  belongs.  (In  Education  the  number  is  965).  The  course  will  carry 
a  maximum  of  five  hours  for  all  professional  degrees. 

AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

S.  J.  BRANNEN 

(Livestock-Poultry ,  South   Campus) 

Graduate  work  in  Agricultural  Economics  leading  to  the  M.S.  Degree  offers  a 
wide  range  of  formal  courses,  and  thesis  research  may  be  undertaken  in  any  one 
of  the  following  fields  of  specialization:    (1)  Agricultural  Business  Management; 

(2)  Production  Economics;  (3)  Farm  Management;  (4)  Agricultural  Policy;  (5) 
Land  and  Water  Economics;    (6)  Agricultural  Finance;    (7)  Agricultural  Prices; 

(8)  Agricultural  Cooperatives;  (9)  Economic  Development;  and  (10)  Agricultural 
Marketing. 

Thesis  research  is  coordinated  with  the  Department's  overall  research  pro- 
gram. Students  may  select  a  thesis  topic  related  to  the  Department's  current  re- 
search projects  in  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  or  in  General  Research. 
In  addition  to  Experiment  Station  facilities  available  for  research,  the  farms 
and  related  business  firms  of  Georgia  serve  as  laboratories  for  economic  analyses. 
A  remote  communications  terminal  facilitates  use  of  the  University  Computer 
Center  in  Departmental  Research. 

Financial  assistance  is  available  for  deserving  graduate  students.  Most  of  this 
financial  assistance  is  in  the  form  of  Departmental  Research  Assistantships.  In 
addition,  the  student  is  eligible  for  both  teaching  and  research  assistantships 
of  the  Graduate  School. 
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..on.  COOPERATIV]  BUSINESS  ORGANIZATIONS,  Prerequisite:  Agricul- 
tural Economics  304  and  300  01  equivalent.  M>.  Thompson  oi  Mr.  Brown. 
Economi(  nature  ol  a  cooperative;  advantages  ol  pooling  business  volume; 
Appraising  cooperative  performance;  cooperative,  economic  and  business 
management   j>i  in<  Iples. 

601.  RURAL  ORGANIZATIONS.  Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Economics  210, 
Political  Science  101.  and  two  senior  division  courses  in  Economics  or  Agri- 
cultural Economics.  Mr.  Frazier. 

History  ol  agricultural  organizations;  study  of  selected  rural  agencies  and 
organizations;  and  a  stud)  of  the  relationship  between  organizations  of 
rural  people  and  their  economic  well-being. 

602.  ADVANCED  FARM  ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT  (special 
field  nips  involved).  Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Economics  301  and  364  or 
equivalent,  Agronomy  321  or  equivalent  and  Animal  Science  373.  Mr. 
Frazier  or  Mr.  Wise. 

Analysis  of  economic  facts  of  individual  farm  plans  and  formulation  of 
economic  models  which  postulate  optimum  allocation  of  land,  labor  and 
capital  as  guides  for  maximum  revenue. 

603.  MARKETING  LIVESTOGK  AND  LIVESTOCK  PRODUCTS.  Prerequi- 
site: Agricultural  Economics  210,  two  Animal  Science  courses,  two  senior 
division  courses  in  Economics  or  Agricultural  Economics,  or  consent  of 
instructor.  Mr.  Frazier . 

An  economic  stud)  of  livestock  marketing  with  emphasis  on  functions  of 
marketing,  prices,  regulations,  and  the  institutions  that  implement  the 
marketing  of  livestock. 

608.  ECONOMICS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  LABOR  UTILIZATION.  Pre- 
requisite: Agricultural  Economics  210  and  two  senior  division  courses  in 
Economics  or  Agricultural  Economics.  Mr.  Thompson. 
Work  simplification  for  agricultural  firms  including  the  principles  and 
techniques  for  improving  layout,  materials  handling,  work  methods,  job 
instruction,  working  conditions,  crew  organization,  and  management. 

621.    AGRICULTURAL    ADJUSTMENTS    AND     RESOURCE     DEVELOP 

MENT.  Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Economics  300  or  equivalent  and  two 
senior  division  courses  in  Agricultural  Economics  or  Economics.  Mr. 
Saunders. 

The  application  of  fundamental  economic  principles  in  determining  effl- 
uent adjustments  in  agricultural  resource  use  consistent  with  economic 
growth,  and  changing  technology  and  economic  conditions. 
658.  INTERMEDIATE  ECONOMIC  PRINCIPLES.  Prerequisites:  Agricul- 
tural Economics  300,  Mathematics  100,  Economics  312  or  equivalent  and 
senior  standing.  Mr.  LaPlante. 

The  principles  of  competitive  and  imperfect  markets  in  the  allocation  of 
consumer  goods  and  inputs  of  factors  of  production  in  a  stable,  free  enter- 
prise econoim. 

667.  AGRICULTURAL  PRICES.  Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Economics  300 
and  two  senior  division  courses  in  Economics  or  Agricultural  Economics. 
Mr.  Thompson  and  The  Staff. 
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The  integrated  use  of  price  theory  and  statistical  techniques  to  analyze  the 
behavior  of  prices,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  prices  of  agricultural 
commodities. 

669.  AGRICULTURAL  FINANCE.  Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Economics  300, 
two  senior  division  courses  in  Economics  or  Agricultural  Economics,  and 
consent  of  the  instructor.  Mr.  Thompson  or  Mr.  North. 
A  study  of  financial  problems  of  agricultural  businesses  including  budgetary 
analysis  of  financial  requirements;  financial  statements;  sources,  costs  and 
management  of  funds;  risk  reduction. 

671.  RESOURCE  ANALYSIS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  BUSINESSES.  Prerequi- 
site: Agricultural  Economics  304  and  300  or  equivalent  and  consent  of  in- 
structor. Mr.  Brown. 

The  relationship  of  inputs  and  outputs  between  agriculture  and  agricul- 
tural businesses;  analysis  of  factors  affecting  development  and  economic 
growth  in  developing  areas. 

680.  WATER  RESOURCE  ECONOMICS.  Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics 304  and  300.  Mr.  North. 

A  study  of  the  economic  aspects  of  the  use,  supply,  development  and  man- 
agement of  water  resources  with  special  emphasis  on  river  basin  and 
project  planning,  benefit-cost  analyses,  water  demands  and  multiple-use 
management  of  water  resources. 

702.  MANAGEMENT  IN  AGRICULTURE.  Prerequisites:  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics 301   and  300  or  equivalent.  Mr.  Frazier. 

The  study  of  relevant  economic  principles;  indentification  and  measure- 
ments for  decision  criteria;  analysis  of  managerial  alternatives  in  agricul- 
tural firms  and  their  aggregate  effects  on  resource  allocation  and  income. 

800.  SPECIAL  READINGS  IN  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS.  No  pre- 
requisites. Staff. 

An  in-depth  study  of  the  literature,  the  concepts  and  analytical  tools  for 
production  economics,  marketing  or  resource  economics.  Extensive  assign- 
ments in  the  student's  area  of  interest. 

808.  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMIC  THEORIES  AND  PROGRAMS.  Pre- 
requisite: Three  senior  division  courses  including  Agricultural  Economics 
458,  Economics  406,  or  equivalent.  Mr.  Saunders. 

Review  and  analysis  of  economic  theories  and  principles.  Fundamentals  of 
analyzing  specific  cause  and  effect  of  problems  in  agriculture. 

809.  ADVANCED  AGRICULTURAL  PRICE  ANALYSIS.  Prerequisite:  Agri- 
cultural Economics  467,  Economics  312  or  equivalent  and  consent  of  in- 
structor. Mr.  Miller. 

Price  theory  reconciled  with  problems  of  collecting  and  analyzing  price  data 
including  sources  and  methods  of  collecting  data,  projecting  trends,  simple 
and  multiple  regression,  matched  pairs  analysis,  and  sampling. 
821.  AGRICULTURAL  PROGRAMS  AND  POLICY.  Prerequisite:  Agricul- 
tural Economics  421  and  458  or  equivalent,  or  Economics  312  and  406  or 
equivalent.  Mr.  Sau?7ders. 

An  analysis  of  alternative  governmental  programs  and  policies  as  they  re- 
late to  the  solution  of  specific  agricultural  problems. 
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AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS  RESEARCH.  5  hours  each.  Pre- 
requisite:  Ihiii\  or  more  credit  hours  in  Agricultural  Economics  or  re- 
lated fields  at  the  senior  or  graduate  level.  Staff. 

Methodology,  techniques  and  guidance  for  individual  research  in  problems 
of  agricultural  economics. 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 
R.   H.  BROWN 

(Agricultural  Engineering  Center,  South    Campus) 

Graduate  study  in  engineering  can  be  carried  out  in  the  area  of  Agricultural 
Engineering.  The  program  leads  to  the  degree  Master  of  Science  with  a  major 
in  Agricultural  Engineering  and  consists  of  40  quarter  hours  in  course  work  plus 
10  hours  for  the  Thesis.  The  primary  goals  are  to  provide  the  student  with 
knowledge  of  new  and  advanced  concepts  of  engineering  analysis  and  design,  to 
deepen  their  understanding  of  the  applied  physical  sciences,  and  to  encourage 
independent  scientific  investigations  and  habits  of  continuing  education. 

The  principal  facilities  supporting  this  advanced  study  and  research  are  lo- 
cated in  the  Agricultural  Engineering  Center.  They  offer  exceptional  opportuni- 
ties for  investigations  involving  or  requiring  analog  and  digital  computers, 
instrumented  power  units,  shielded  test-rooms,  environmental  rooms,  reverb- 
eration chamber,  physical  properties  test  equipment  or  electronic  instrumenta- 
tion. The  mechanical  harvesting,  bioengineering,  tillage  and  soil  dynamics 
laboratories  and  the  possibility  of  conducting  research  at  the  Georgia  or  Coastal 
Plain  Experiment  Station  also  add  significantly  to  the  advantages  of  graduate 
study  at  Georgia. 

Assistantship  are  available  for  both  the  regular  and  the  sponsored  research 
programs  of  the  Department.  An  undergraduate  degree  in  Agicultural  Engineer- 
ing is  assumed.  Graduates  of  other  undergraduate  engineering  curricula  may 
require  additional  background  courses. 

701.  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING  APPLICATIONS.  Prerequisite:  Agri- 
cultural Engineering  203,  and  Education  336,  or  Plant  Pathology  353  and 
Animal  Husbandry  382,  or  equivalent.  Mr.  Harris. 

The  application  of  engineering  fundamentals  and  techniques  to  the  de- 
velopment of  instructional  programs  and  physical  facilities  for  mechanics 
in  secondary  and  area  schools.    (For  non-engineering  students.) 

703.  FUNCTIONAL  PLANNING  OF  FARM  STRUCTURES  AND  UTILI- 
TIES. Prerequisites:  Agricultural  Engineering  265  and  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics 301  or  equivalent.  Staff. 

Basic  problems  in  planning  farm  structures  for  typical  agricultural  enter- 
prises in  the  southeast;  development,  storage,  treatment  and  distribution 
ol  farm  water  supplies;  and  the  collection  and  disposal  of  sewage  and  farm 
wastes.    (For  non-engineering  students.) 

704.  MODERN  FARM  AND  POWER  MACHINERY.  Prerequisites:  Agricul- 
tural Engineering  260  and  Agricultural  Economics  301  or  equivalent.  Mr. 
Rice. 
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Characteristics  and  principles  of  farm  tractors  and  power  units,  both  self- 
propelled  and  tractor-drawn,  and  related  machinery.  Emphases  are  on 
selection,  operation,  care,  maintenance,  and  management.  (For  non-engi- 
neering students.) 

705.  SOIL  AND  WATER  CONSERVATION.  3  hours.  Prerequisites:  Agricul- 
tural Engineering  220  and  Agricultural  Economics  301  or  equivalent.  Mr. 
Cobb. 

Technical  aspects  of  soil  and  water  conservation  methods;  planning  and 
management  of  drainage,  irrigation,  and  erosion  control  measures.  (For 
non-engineering  students.) 

706.  ELECTRIC  POWER  AND  CONTROL.  3  hours.  Prerequisites:  Agricul- 
tural Engineering  280  and  Agricultural  Economics  301  or  approval  of 
instructor.  Mr.  Brown. 

Principles  of  selection,  installation,  and  maintenance  of  electric  motors, 
controllers,  automatic  control  systems,  and  electric  heating  and  cooling 
equipment;  electric  measurements  as  evaluation  techniques.  (For  non- 
engineering  students.) 

707.  FARM  MATERIALS  HANDLING.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  Agricultural 
Engineering  706.  Mr.  White  and  Mr.  Wilson. 

Selection  and  evaluation  of  equipment  for  conveying,  grinding,  mixing, 
separating,  drying  and  storing  farm  products.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  plan- 
ning complete  materials  handling  systems.    (For  non-engineering  students.) 

708.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING  TECH- 
NOLOGY. Prerequisite:  3  courses  in  Agricultural  Engineering  and  con- 
sent of  instructor.  Mr.  Harris. 

A  study  dealing  with  special  problems  in  Mechanized  Agriculture  with 
emphasis  on  appropriate  engineering  concepts,  fundamentals,  applications, 
and  limitations.    (For  non-engineering  students.) 

802.  SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN  ENGINEERING.  Prerequisite:  BSAE  degree  or 
equivalent.  Staff. 

Special  problems  in  engineering  design,  analysis,  or  synthesis. 

803.  BIO-ENGINEERING  SYSTEMS.  Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Engineering 
374  and  371.  Mr.   Clark. 

Engineering  principles  applied  to  plant  and  animal  systems  and  environ- 
ments, including  principles  of  thermodynamics  and  kinetics  which  underlie 
the  function  of  living  cells  and  organisms. 

804.  SPECIAL  ELECTRICAL  PROBLEMS.  Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Engi- 
neering 388,  or  equivalent.  Mr.  Brown. 

The  linear  and  piecewise  analysis  of  certain  electric  circuits,  machines,  and 
transducers,  and  the  design  of  electromechanical  and  electromagnetic  sys- 
tems for  processing  and  evaluating  agricultural  products. 

805.  AGRICULTURAL  STRUCTURES  DESIGN.  Prerequisite:  Agricultural 
Engineering  371  and  377,  or  equivalent.  Mr.  Bonnicksen. 

Methods  of  analysis  of  indeterminate  structures,  elastic  arches,  torsion  of 
non-circular  sections  and  related  problems. 

806.  ADVANCED  FARM  POWER  AND  EQUIPMENT.  Prerequisite:  Agri- 
cultural Engineering  361,  362,  and  373,  or  equivalent.  Mr.  Rice. 
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Special  problems  dealing  with  design,  developmeni  and  testing  of  agricul- 
tural tra<  tors  and  mat  tunes. 

807     SOIL    WD  WATER  CONSERVATION.  Prerequisite:   Agricultural  En- 
gineering 325  and  356,  oi  equivalent  Mr.  Cobb  and  Mr.  Chesness. 
Advanced  studies  of  water  control  and  utilization  through  drainage,  irriga- 
tion and  conservation  engineering. 

[NDUS1  RIAL  ELECTRONICS.  Prerequisites:  Mathematics  255,  Agricul- 
tural Engineering  384,  386.  Mr.  Brown. 

Electronic  circuits,  tubes  and  transistors  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
design  ol  circuits  for  use  with  transducers  of  light,  moisture,  heat,  sound, 
and  mechanical  motion. 

810.  EXPERIMENTAL  STRESS   ANALYSIS.   Prerequisite:    Mathematics   255, 
Agricultural  Engineering  353  and  355.  Mr.  Rice. 

The  use  of  electrical  resistance  strain  gauges,  brittle  lacquers,  photo-elastic 
methods,  and  electronic  equipment  for  stress  analysis  determinations. 

811.  PROCESS    ENGINEERING.    Prerequisite:    Agricultural    Engineering   371 
and  375.  Mr.  Perry,  Mr.   White,  and  Mr.  Rodgers. 

Evaluation  and  development  of  engineering  aspects  of  the  processing  of 
agricultural  products  with  emphasis  on  equipment,  process  control,  ma- 
terials handling,  and  plant  layout  and  their  combination  into  systems  for 
processing  agricultural  products. 
813.  RESEARCH  METHODS  AND  INSTRUMENTATION.  Prerequisite: 
Graduate  status.  Mr.  Brown. 

Research  problems,  design  and  execution  of  experiments,  and  the  princi- 
ple applications  and  calibration  of  scientific  apparatus  and  equipment  used 
in  research. 


AGRICULTURAL  EXTENSION 
J.  J.  LANCASTER 

(Agricultural  Extension  Building,  South   Campus) 

The  purpose  of  the  Graduate  program  in  Agricultural  Extension  is  to  provide 
an  opportunity  lor  professional  Cooperative  Extension  Service  personnel  to 
broaden  and  strengthen  their  base  of  technical  knowledge  and  add  the  dimension 
of  human  and  social  relations  that  is  so  essential  if  one  is  to  perform  effectively 
the  diiiies  of  a  general  adult  educator  within  the  context  of  the  public  service 
function  of  the   University. 

The  <  urriculum  leading  to  the  Master  of  Agricultural  Extension  degree  focuses 
on  understanding  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service  and  how  it  works.  Individ- 
ual programs  are  built  around  the  candidate's  need  for  additional  training  in 
appropriate  subject  matter,  human  relations,  communications,  Cooperative  Ex- 
tension Service  organization  and  methods,  and  informal  teaching-learning. 

Opportunities  Eor  study  and  research  are  offered  in  the  Extension  Education 
Department,  College  of  Agriculture,  other  departments  and  divisions  in  the 
College  of  Agriculture,  School  of  Home  Economics,  School  of  Forest  Resources, 
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other  schools  and  colleges  in  the  University  and  in  the  Cooperative  Extension 
Service. 

Prerequisites  for  entering  the  Master  of  Agricultural  Extension  degree  pro- 
gram are: 

1.  A  baccalaureate  degree  appropriate  to  one's  work. 

2.  One  year  of  professional  experience  in  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service 
or  closely  related  work. 

701.  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  IN  EXTENSION  WORK.  3  hours.  Prerequisite: 
Graduate  standing  plus  one  year  of  experience  in  Extension  or  closely 
related  work.  Staff. 

The  role  of  public  relations  in  educational  and  governmental  institutions; 
development  of  a  public  relations  program  for  Cooperative  Extension  work: 
enumerating  and  describing  the  specific  "Publics"  to  which  the  institution 
has  responsibility. 

702.  FAMILY  PROBLEMS  IN  LIVING  AND  FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT. 

2  hours.  Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing  plus  one  year  of  experience  in 
Extension  or  closely  related  work.  Staff. 

A  study  of  the  economy  in  which  the  American  family  lives;  incomes,  ex- 
penditures, security  savings;  legal  facts  relating  to  financial  planning;  im- 
provement of  money  management  in  the  home. 

703.  EFFECTIVE  USE  OF  INFORMATION  MEDIA  IN  EXTENSION 
WORK.  2  hours.  Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing  plus  one  year  of  ex- 
perience in  Extension  or  closely  related  work.  Staff. 

An  analysis  and  application  of  the  principles  of  human  behavior  that  have 
a  direct  bearing  on  Extension  instruction.  Consideration  is  given  to  relevant 
contribution  from  the  fields  of  educational,  industrial,  business  and  social 
psychology. 

704.  PRINCIPLES  AND  PROCEDURES  IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  4-H 
CLUB  WORK.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing  plus  one  year  of 
experience  in  Extension  or  closely  related  work.  Staff. 

The  principles  and  procedures  in  planning  and  conducting  4-H  Club  pro- 
grams and  activities;  selecting  projects;  selecting,  training,  and  using  volun- 
teer leaders;  working  with  and  through  organizations. 

705.  COMMUNICATION  IN  EXTENSION  WORK.  2  hours.  Prerequisite: 
Graduate  standing  plus  one  year  of  experience  in  Extension  or  closely 
related  work.  Staff. 

The  use  of  communications  media  in  Extension  work  with  special  emphasis 
on  Radio  and  Television. 

706.  ADMINISTRATION  AND  SUPERVISION  IN  EXTENSION.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing  plus  one  year  of  experience  in  Extension 
or  closely  related  work.  Staff. 

The  principles  of  administration  and  supervision  and  their  application  to 
the  Cooperative  Extension  Service. 

707.  PROGRAM  BUILDING  IN  EXTENSION.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:   Grad- 
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uate  standing  plus  one  year  of  experience  in  Extension  or  closely   related 
work.  Mr.  Lancaster. 

\  stud)  ol  the  basi<  problems,  principles  and  procedures  involved  in  Pro- 
gram Development  in  Cooperative  Extension  Work. 

70S  AGRICULTURAL  EXTENSION  ADMINISTRATION.  5  hours.  Pre- 
requisite: Graduate  standing  plus  one  year  of  experience  in  Extension  or 
closel)  related  work.  Mr.  Lancaster. 

\  seminal    in  the  organization,  administration,  operation,  and  evaluation 
of  tin'  Cooperative  Extension  Service  and  its  educational  programs. 

709.  EXTENSION  EVALUATION.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing 
plus  one  year  of  experience  in  Extension  or  closely  related  work.  Staff. 
A  study  of  the  techniques  of  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  programs, 
methods  and  educational  activities  of  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  clarifying  objectives  and  teaching  procedures  as 
elements  ol  the  evaluation  process;  sampling  procedures;  and  analysis  in- 
terpretation, presentation  and  use  of  data.  Students  will  be  helped  to 
develop  a  concept  of  evaluation  as  an  objective  process  helpful  and  neces- 
sary to  program  development  and  execution. 

921.     APPLIED  RESEARCH  IN  COOPERATIVE  EXTENSION  WORK.  Open 
onl\   to  candidates  for  the  Master  of  Agricultural  Extension  Degree. 
Functional  study  of  a  topic  or  problem  in  Cooperative  Extension  significant 
to  the  candidate's  area  of  work. 

AGRONOMY 
A.   R.  BERTRAND 

(Conner  Hall.  South   Campus) 

Doc  lot. 1 1  language  requirement:  two  languages,  with  the  possibility  of  substitu- 
tion of  a  tool,  to  be  determined  by  the  department,  in  lieu  of  one  language. 
Graduate  training  to  the  M.S.  and  Ph.D.  degrees  is  available  in  all  phases  of 
Agronomy.  In  depth  instruction  and  research  are  emphasized  in  both  crops  and 
soils.  Areas  of  major  specialization  in  crops  are:  Plant  breeding,  physiology,  pro- 
duction and  quality,  plant  growth  regulators,  forage  utilization,  and  seed  tech- 
nology. Areas  of  major  specialization  in  soils  are:  Chemistry,  classification, 
genesis,  fertility,  microbiology,  mineralogy,  plant  nutrition  and  physics.  Facilities 
available  for  graduate  training  include:  Seventeen  Agricultural  Research  Centers 
representing  soil  and  climatic  areas  of  the  state,  three  well  equipped  State 
Experiment  Stations,  and  cooperative  work  is  available  with  Federal  Research 
Laboratories  in  the  fields  of  soil  and  water  conservation,  and  agricultural  product 
utilization.  Interdepartmental  cooperation  in  related  fields  is  emphasized.  Co- 
operative facilities  for  data  analyses,  model  building,  and  system  synthesis  are 
available  through  the  Computer  Center. 

Students  with  strong  backgrounds  in  Biological,  Geological,  Physical,  Chem- 
ical and  related  sciences  are  encouraged  as  prospective  candidates  for  graduate 
ti. lining   in   Agronomy. 

601.  SEED  rECHNOLOGY.  Prerequisite:  Agronomy  324,  and  Botany  380,  or 
<  quivalent.  Mr.  Parkman. 

ed  and  seedling  structure;  viability  and  vigor  or  seed;  physiology  of  germ- 
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ination;  dormancy;  hard  seeds;  moisture  determination;  storage  and  lon- 
gevity; sampling. 

623.  PRINCIPLES  OF  EXPERIMENTAL  METHODS  (See  Statistics  621). 
Prerequisite:  Agronomy  321  and  356,  or  equivalent  and  consent  of  in- 
structor. Mr.  Morris. 

Principles  and  practices  in  plant  and  animal  research  with  special  reference 
to  the  design  and  mechanical  procedure  with  experimental  plots.  The  ap- 
plications of  statistical  methods  to  laboratory  and  field  results  are  empha- 
sized. 

625.  PASTURE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  MANAGEMENT.  Prerequisite: 
Agronomy  321  and  356,  or  equivalent.  Mr.  Bcaty. 

Fundamental  principles  of  growth  and  production  of  pasture  plants  and 
mixtures;  types  of  pastures  and  pasture  vegetation;  principles  of  establish- 
ment and  management  for  economical  production  and  soil  conservation. 

633.  ADVANCED  CROP  PRODUCTION.  Prerequisite:  Agronomy  333.  Mr. 
Weaver. 

Description  of  the  basic  principles  involved  in  economic  production  of 
cereal,  fiber,  food  and  drug  crops. 

634.  PRINCIPLES  OF  CHEMICAL  WEED  CONTROL.  Prerequisite:  Botany 
380.  Mr.  Eisner. 

Chemistry  of  herbicides  and  mode  of  action  of  important  weed  control 
chemicals. 

654.    SOIL    MORPHOLOGY    AND    CLASSIFICATION.    Prerequisite:     Two 
senior  division  courses  in  Agronomy  or  equivalent.  Mr.  Perkins. 
Morphological  characteristics  of  soils,  factors  influencing  these  characteris- 
tics and  classification  of  soils  of  the  U.S.    Several  full-day  field  trips  will  be 
required  at  the  student's  expense.    (Total  cost  about  $25.) 

658.  LAND  USE  AND  SOIL  CONSERVATION.  Prerequisite:  Agronomy  321 
and  356,  or  equivalent.  Mr.  Giddens. 

Soil  management  practices  pertaining  to  efficient  land  use  and  the  appli- 
cation of  these  practices  to  farm  planning,  and  soil  conservation. 

659.  SOIL  FERTILITY.  Prerequisite:  Agronomy  356  and  658,  or  equivalent. 
Mr.  Morris. 

Soil  conditions  affecting  availability  of  plant  nutrients,  methods  of  de- 
termining soil  fertility  and  insufficiency  of  plant  nutrients  in  soils,  and 
interpretation  of  chemical  and  biological  measurements  as  related  to  fer- 
tility maintenance  and  good  soil  management. 

660.  SOIL  PHYSICS.  Prerequisite:  Agronomy  210.  Staff. 

Physical  properties,  moisture  relations  and  methods  of  physical  analysis 
of  soils. 

661.  SOIL  MICROBIOLOGY.  (See  Bacteriology  661)  Three  lectures  and  two 
double  laboratory  periods.  Prerequisite:  Microbiology  350,  Agronomy  658 
or  consent  of  instructor.  Mr.  Giddens. 

A  survey  of  the  microorganisms  occurring  in  the  soil,  their  activities  and 
effects  on  soils  and  crops;  factors  affecting  them;  enumeration. 
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800.  VDVANCED  soil.  CHEMISTRY.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry   390  or  equiv- 
alent. Mr.  Leonard  (offered  1970  and  1972) . 

Application  of  the  classical  concepts  of  thermodynamics,  colloidal  and 
surface  chemistry   to  soils.   Emphasis  is  placed  on  interfacial  phenomena. 

Discussion  topics  include  chemical  equilibria,  ion  activities,  ion  exchange, 
soil  acidity,  the  theory  of  electric  double  layer,  molecular  adsorption  and 
Eorces  between  soil  panicles. 

801.  RESEARCH    METHODS    IN    AGRONOMY.    Prerequisite:    Two    senior 
division  courses  in  Agronomy.  Mr.  Perkins. 

The  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  history  and 
development  of  Agronomic  research.  Instruments  and  techniques  available 
as  agronomic  research  tools  will  be  discussed.  Special  emphasis  will  be 
devoted  to  specific  problems  in  field,  greenhouse,  and  laboratory  investiga- 
tions in  which  a  research  project  outline  will  be  prepared,  an  experiment 
designed  and  executed,  and  the  data  presented  in  written  form  adapted 
for  publication   in  a  professional  journal. 

810.    ADVANCED  AGRONOMY  SEMINAR.  Up  to  6  hours.  Prerequisite:  Grad- 
uate standing.  Staff. 

Topics  relating  to  research  in  crops  and  soils,  including  literature  review 
and  results  pertaining  to  local  experimental  work.  Required  of  all  graduate 
students. 

812.    SPECIALIZED  PLANT  BREEDING.    (See  Plant  Pathology  and  Genetics 
812.) 

821-822.    SPECIAL   PROBLEMS   IN   AGRONOMIC   SCIENCE.    1    to   5   hours 
each.  Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing.  Staff. 

The  planning,  completion  and  reporting  of  short-time  problems  in  one  of 
the  plant  or  soil  sciences,  other  than  thesis,  conducted  in  the  library,  labora- 
tory, greenhouse,  or  field. 

827.    EXPERIMENTAL  DESIGN    (See  Statistics  827).  Prerequisite:  Agronoim 
623  or  equivalent.  Mr.  Morris.   (Not  offered  1969-70.) 

A  continuation  of  Agronomy  623,  including  the  design  and  analysis  o\ 
complex  experiments  with  a  large  number  of  treatments.  This  course  is 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  in  plant  science. 

852.  ADVANCED  SOIL  FERTILITY.  Prerequisite:  Agronomy  659,  or  equiva- 
lent. Mr.  Morris.   (Not  offered  1970-71.) 

Physical,  chemical,  and  bacteriological  aspects  of  soil  fertility  as  related  to 
plant  growth. 

853.  Ml  I  HODOLOGY  IN  SOIL  CHEMISTRY.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  280 
and  Agronomy  659,  or  equivalent.  Mr.  McCreery.  (Offered  1971  and  1973.) 
Special  treatment  of  methods  used  in  soil  and  plant  analyses.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  chemical  laboratory  methods  and  equipment  used  in  soil  investi- 
gation: however,  physical  and  biological  methods  are  also  presented.  In- 
terpretation of  experimental  data  is  stressed. 

ADVANCED  SOIL  MORPHOLOGY  AND  GENESIS.  Prerequisite:  Agron- 
omy 654  and  Agronomy  659,  or  equivalent.  Mr.  Perkins.  (Offered  1970  and 
1972;  also  Slimmer,  1969  and  1971.) 
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Morphological  features  of  soils,  factors  influencing  these  features,  and  con- 
cepts and  theories  of  origin  and  development  of  soils  with  emphasis  on  clay 
mineralogy. 

860.  SOIL  PHYSICAL  FACTORS  AND  PLANT  GROWTH.  Prerequisite: 
Botany  380  and  Agronomy  660.  Mr.  Box.  (Offered  in  1969  and  1971.) 
Consideration  will  be  given  to  certain  fundamental  relations  resulting  when 
plants  are  subjected  to  a  varying  physical  environment.  Special  emphasis 
will  be  placed  upon  the  effects  of  soil  moisture  as  related  to  plant  growth, 
nutrient  uptake  and  other  physiological  processes. 

930.    THESIS   IN  AGRONOMY.  Staff. 

ANIMAL  SCIENCE 
WILLIAM  P.  FLATT 

(Livestock-Poultry  Building,  South   Campus) 

Doctoral   language   requirement:    two   languages.   Courses   in   a   supporting   dis- 
cipline may  replace  one  language  with  the  approval  of  the  graduate  committee. 

The  Master  of  Science  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degrees  are  offered  in  Animal 
Science  with  the  opportunity  to  specialize  in  animal  breeding,  nutrition,  phys- 
iology of  reproduction,  and  animal  production.  Courses  in  the  department  and 
appropriate  courses  in  Dairy  Science,  Poultry  Science,  Biochemistry,  Statistics, 
Microbiology  and  other  departments  provide  in-depth  training  and  laboratory 
experiences.  Amino  acid  analyzers,  gas-liquid  chromatographs,  a  flame  spectro- 
photometer, a  gas  flow  Gieger  tube  detector,  a  whole  body  counter,  an  atomic 
absorption  spectrophotometer,  a  sonoscope  and  other  equipment  are  available 
for  use  in  teaching  and  research.  Research  facilities  include:  laboratories 
equipped  to  handle  radioisotopes  and  many  chemical  and  biological  analyses, 
small  and  large  animal  metabolism  rooms  and  equipment,  temperature  control 
chambers  for  small  animals,  and  research  facilities  on  farms  located  near  the 
campus  and  in  the  state.  Service  of  the  University  Computer  Center  is  available 
for  data  processing. 

Prospective  students  who  desire  financial  aid  may  apply  for  assistance  directly 
to  the  Animal  Science  Department.  A  limited  number  of  teaching  and  research 
assistantships  for  training  of  students  in  both  research  and  teaching  and  assistance 
to  the  faculty  are  available.  Other  assistantships  are  available  through  the  Grad- 
uate School  and  application  for  these  should  be  made  directly  to  the  Graduate 
School. 

602.    ADVANCED  ANIMAL  NUTRITION.  Prerequisite:  Animal  Science  373, 
360,  361  or  Zoology  390  or  Veterinary  Medicine  310,  or  equivalent.  Mr. 

Lassiter. 

A  study  of  the  chemical  composition  and  the  physical  and  chemical  proper- 
ties of  feeds  and  feed  nutrients;  the  digestion,  absorption  and  metabolism 
of  the  nutrients;  factors  affecting  nutrient  utilization;  the  functions  of  the 
different  nutrients;  the  nutrient  requirements  of  farm  animals;  the  effects 
of  nutrient  deficiencies  and  how  to  correct  and  prevent  them. 
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604.  I  111  GENETIC  IMPROVEMEN1  OF  FARM  ANIMALS.  Prerequisite: 
Animal  Science  372  or  equivalent  and  one  other  senioi  division  course  in 
Animal  Science  oi  closel)  related  department.  Mr.  Scarth. 

I  he  development  oi  practical  and  genetically  sound  programs  involving  the 
stud)  and  application  oi  genetic  principles  underlying  selection,  systems  ol 
mating  and  performance  testing. 

605.  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  REPRODUCTION  IN  FARM  ANIMALS.  Prerequi- 
site: Animal  Science  372  oi  equivalent,  Zoology  390  or  Veterinary  Medium 
310  and  ai  least  one  other  senior  division  course  in  Animal  Science  or 
closely  related  field.  Mr.  Johnson. 

\  study  of  (he  physiology  of  reproduction  of  farm  animals,  including  the 
advanced  aspects  of  the  technological  control  of  the  reproductive  processes. 

773.  ADVANCED  LIVESTOCK  FEEDING.  Prerequisite:  Animal  Science  373 
or  permission  of  instructor.  Mr.  Seerley. 

An  advanced  course  designed  to  provide  current  information  relative  to 
recent  developments  in  the  field  of  animal  nutrition  and  their  impact  on 
livestock  feeding  in  present  day  practice  as  well  as  the  scientific  principles 
on  which  they  are  based.  Limited  to  candidates  for  advanced  degrees  in 
Education  or  Agricultural  Extension. 

801-802.    SPECIAL   PROBLEMS    IN    ANIMAL   SCIENCE.   5   hours   each.    IV 
requisite:  Animal  Science  102,   104  or  405,  or  equivalent  and  permission  of 
instructor.  Mr.  Scarth,  Mr.  CuUison,  Mr.  Lassiter,  Mr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Seerley. 
Library  and  laboratory  problems  dealing  with  different  phases  of  livestock 
production. 

805.  EXPERIMENTAL  METHODS  IN  ANIMAL  NUTRITION.  Prerequi- 
site:  Animal  Science    102  or  equivalent.  Mr.  Lassiter. 

A  study  of  the  experimental  methods  used  in  animal  nutrition  research; 
the  nature  and  significance  of  chemical  determinations,  feeding  trials,  di- 

stion  trials,  and  metabolism  studies. 
MINERALS    AND    VITAMINS    IN    THE    NUTRITION    OF    FARM 
ANIMALS.  Prerequisite:  Animal  Science  402-602.  Mr.  Seerley. 
A  detailed  study  of  the  roles  which   the  various  individual   minerals  and 
vitamins  play  in   the  nutrition  of  cattle,  sheep  and  swine  and   particular 
emphasis  on  new  developments  in  the  field. 

810  a-b-c.  SEMINAR  IN  ANIMAL  SCIENCE.  1  hour  each  quarter.  Prerequi- 
site: Animal  Science  360,  361  and  372  or  equivalent.  Mr.  CuUison,  Mr. 
Lassiter,  Mr.  Scarth    Mr.  Seerley,  Mr.  Johnson. 

Weekly  meetings  devoted  to  discussions  of  current  problems  and  research 
in  the  field  of  Animal  Science. 

826.  STATISTICAL  METHODS  IN  ANIMAL  SCIENCE.  Prerequisite:  Statis- 
tics  122  or  equivalent.  Mr.  Scarth. 

A  stud)  ol  special  experimental  designs  and  statistical  procedures  particu- 
lail\  applic  able  to  animal  research. 

POPULATION  GENETICS  (See  statistics  828).  Prerequisite:  Animal 
Science  404  and  826,  or  equivalent  Staff. 

Statistical  analysis  of  the  genetic  structure  of  animal  populations  and  a 
stud)  oi  the  genetic  forces  responsible  for  the  changes  in  these  populations. 

930.     I  III  sis  i\  ANIMAL  SCIENCE.  Staff. 
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ART 

LAMAR  DODD 
(Visual  Arts  Building,  North  Catn pus) 

The  Department  of  Art  offers  programs  for  the  Master  of  Fine  Arts,  the  Master 
of  Art  Education,  and  the  Master  of  Art  in  Art  History,  all  organized  to  develop 
the  student's  creative  independence  and  professional  capability  as  a  producing 
artist,  designer,  and  scholar  in  a  total  environment  of  living  art.  The  depart- 
mental philosophy  particularly  stresses  that  these  goals  meet  in  the  art  educator 
who  must  attain  professional  standards  in  the  graduate  studio  as  well  as  in  the 
classroom. 

The  Visual  Arts  building  which  has  won  national  design  awards  emphasizes 
the  interdependence  of  art  disciplines.  It  has  studios  and  work  areas  for  drawing 
and  painting,  art  education,  printmaking,  photography,  graphic  design,  interior 
design,  ceramics  and  glass  blowing.  Art  history  is  taught  in  specially  designed 
and  equipped  classrooms  and  seminars.  Other  buildings  near  by  house  sculpture, 
metalsmithing  and  fabric  design.  Graduate  studios  are  available. 

Applicants  are  admitted  for  all  quarters.  Applications  for  departmental  awards 
and  assistantships  should  be  made  to  Mr.  Lamar  Dodd,  Head  of  the  Art  Depart- 
ment before  February  15  for  the  Fall  quarter,  and  as  early  as  possible  before  the 
opening  of  succeeding  quarters. 

The  Georgia  Museum  of  Art  has  facilities  for  large  traveling  shows.  A  strong 
study  collection  of  modern  American  art  is  supplemented  by  works  on  loan 
from  the  National  Gallery  in  Washington,  D.C. 

601.    TECHNIQUES    OF    ART    APPRECIATION    AND    CRITICISM.    Mr. 
Feldman,  Mr.  Kent,  and  Staff. 

An  inquiry  into  alternative  modes  of  analyzing,  interpreting  and  evaluating 
works  of  art;  the  construction  of  art  appreciation  curricula;  critical  tech- 
nique as  employed  in  classroom  teaching  strategies. 

611.    AESTHETICS  (See  Philosophy  611)  .  The  Staff. 

635.    ART  CRITICISM.  Prerequisite:  Four  fine  arts  courses,  two  of  which  must 
be  in  the  senior  division.  Mr.  Feldman. 

The  theory  and  practice  of  analyzing,  interpreting  and  appraising  works  of 
art.  The  student  will  be  required  to  demonstrate  competence  in  critical 
analysis  and  explication. 

650-651.  GUIDED  FOREIGN  STUDY  IN  ART  HISTORY.  Five  hours  each. 
Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  art  history  courses  or  comparable  back- 
ground and  permission  of  instructor.  Mr.  Walker  and  Staff. 
A  systematic,  on-the-spot  study  of  a  selected  and  logically  unified  group  of 
art  works  found  in  foreign  collections,  sites,  museums.  The  range  of  study 
will  be  determined  by  the  instructor  and  basically  be  within  the  field  of 
the  Visual  Arts.  Where  possible  local  library  and  archival  resources  will  be 
used.  Lecture  and  discussions  before  and  during  the  period  of  travel  will 
coordinate  the  activities  and  bring  in  factors  of  local  environmental  in- 
fluence. 
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KIN  \lss  VNCE  ARCH]  I  EC  I  URE.  Prerequisite:  I  wo  Minor  division  art 
histon  courses  oi  equivalent.  Mr.  DeZurko  and  Staff. 
A  survey  of  the  "new"  architecture  ol  the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  em- 
phasizing such  bases  of  the  style  as  general  principles,  revival  oi  classical 
forms,  and  individual  contributions.  Italian  woiks  In  such  masters  as 
Brunelleschi,  Alberti,   Bramante,   Michelangelo  and   Palladio  will   be  dis- 

(  ussed. 

666.  ARCHITECT]  URE  AM)  DECORATION  IN  18TH  CENTURY FRANC1 
AND  ENGLAND.  Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  art  history  courses  or 
equivalent.  Mr.  DeZurko  and  Staff. 

A  stud}  <>l  the-  \aiious  st\les  of  architecture  and  interior  decoration  in  the 
two  Leading  18th  century  centers.  Discussions  will  revolve  around  changing 
concepts  of  form,  expanding  sources  ol  inspiration,  reaction  against  tradi- 
tion, and  theoretical  Revaluation  of  design.  Topics  to  be  considered  are  the 
Rococo,  Neoclassicism,  the  Gothic  and  Greek  revivals,  and  the  Chinese 
vogue. 

673.  THE  CLASSICAL  TRADITION  IN  THE  VISUAL  ARTS.  Prerequisite: 
Two  senior  division  art  history  courses.  The  Staff. 

An  analysis  of  Classical  styles  from  the  5th  century  B.C.  through  the  17th 
century.  The  Classical  Tradition  will  be  exemplified  by  such  artists  as 
Phidias  and  such  monuments  as  the  Parthenon  and  subsequent  manifes- 
tations in  the  work  of  artists  such  as  Raphael  and  Poussin.  The  course  will 
present  a  unified  picture  of  a  continually  evolving  style  in  both  the  ancient 
and  the  modern  world. 

674.  GREEK  ART  OF  THE  CLASSIC  PERIOD.  Prerequisite:  Two  senior 
division  art  history  courses  or  equivalent.  The  Staff. 

A  specialized  study  of  Greek  architecture  and  sculpture  of  the  Classic 
period.  An  interpretative  approach  to  the  evolution  of  the  refinements  of 
artistic  style  in  Greece  and  related  areas  during  the  5th  and  4th  centuries 
B.C. 

675.  GREEK  ART  OF  THE  HELLENISTIC  PERIOD.  Prerequisite:  Two 
senior  division  art  history  courses  or  equivalent.  The  Staff. 

A  specialized  study  of  Greek  architecture  and  sculpture  of  the  Llellenistic 
Period.  An  interpretative  approach  to  the  evolution  of  the  artistic  style  in 
the  period  of  Alexander. 

676.  HIS  TORY  OK  HELLENIC  ART.  Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division 
ait  history  courses  or  equivalent.  The  Staff. 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  Archaic:  and  Early  Classical  Greek  sculpture 
and  architecture. 

677.  ROMAN  ART.  Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  art  histor)  courses.  The 

Stajj. 

Roman  art  during  the  periods  of  the  Republic  and  the  Empire,  while-  Rome 
was  in  direct  contact  with  the  great  Hellenistic  ait  centers  such  as  Alexan- 
dria, Pergamon  and  Antioch;  these  contacts  as  they  influenced  Roman  art; 
and  the  most  significant  results  of  these  cultural  interchanges  to  civilization. 
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680.  ART  OF  THE  ITALIAN  RENAISSANCE.  Prerequisite:  Two  senior  divi- 
sion courses  in  art  history.  The  Staff. 

A  study  of  architecture,  sculpture  and  painting  of  the  14th,  15th,  and  16th 
centuries  in  Italy. 

681.  HISTORY  OF  NORTHERN  RENAISSANCE  ART.  Prerequisite:  Two 
senior  division  art  history  courses.  The  Staff. 

Historical  study  of  the  architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  and  minor  arts 
north  of  the  Alps  from  the  waning  of  the  Medieval  Period  to  around  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  century.  The  artistic  achievements  in  France,  Ger- 
many, England,  and  the  Low  Countries  will  be  presented  against  the  back- 
ground of  their  political,  social,   and  literary  accomplishments. 

682.  BACKGROUNDS  OF  MODERN  ART,  19TH  CENTURY.  Prerequisite: 
Two  senior  division  art  history  courses  or  equivalent.  Mr.  DeZurko  and 
Mr.   Walker. 

A  study  of  the  roots  of  modern  art  as  they  are  found  in  19th  century  archi- 
tecture, painting  and  sculpture  in  Europe  and  the  United  States. 

683.  MODERN  ART,  20TH  CENTURY.  Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  art 
history  courses  or  equivalent.  Mr.  DeZurko  and  Mr.  Walker. 

Art  of  the  present  century  with  illustrative  studies  of  the  most  important 
artists,  analyses  of  their  works  and  sources  of  origin,  beginning  with  French 
Fauvism  and  German  Expressionism  in  painting,  paralleled  with  studies  of 
experimental  tendencies  in  sculpture  and  architecture  and  other  visual  arts 
which  are  traced  to  works  of  the  present  day. 

684.  HISTORY  OF  BAROQUE  ART.  Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses 
in  art  history.  The  Staff. 

The  history  and  evolution  of  art  from  the  end  of  the  Renaissance  to  the 
Industrial  Revolution  and  its  correlation  with  the  culture  of  Western 
Europe.  Special  study  is  given  to  such  major  artists  as  Bernini,  El  Greco, 
Velazquez,  Rubens,  Rembrandt,  Vermeer,  Poussin,  and  Watteau. 
685a.  THE  ART  OF  THE  BAROQUE  IN  ITALY,  SPAIN  AND  FRANCE. 
Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  art  history  courses  or  equivalent.  The 
Staff. 

An  analysis,  beginning  with  the  17th  century  in  France,  Italy  and  Spain, 
detailing  the  rise  of  the  Baroque  and  its  development. 

685b.  THE  ART  OF  THE  BAROQUE  IN  HOLLAND,  BELGIUM  AND  EN- 
GLAND. Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  art  history  courses  or  equiv- 
alent.  The  Staff. 

Intensive  investigation  of  the  art  of  Northern  Europe,  concentrating  on 
such  major  artists  as  Rubens,  Rembrandt,  Vermeer  and  Van  Dyck,  while 
relating  the  art  of  the  period  to  the  political,  philosophical  and  literary 
environment. 

688.  THE  ART  OF  PRE-COLUMBIAN  AMERICA.  Prerequisite:  Two  senior 
division  art  history  courses  or  equivalent.  Mr.  Walker. 

An  examination  of  the  art  product  of  America  from  earliest  times  through 
the  15th  century.  Emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  pre-Inca  and  Inca  peoples 
of  South  America  and  the  Maya,  Zapotec,  Toltec,  Aztec,  and  related  peo- 
ples of  Mexico  and  Central  America. 
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POST-COLUMBIAN  LATIN    AMERICAN   VRT.  Prerequisite:   rwosenioi 

division  art  history  courses  or  equivalent.  Mr.  Walker. 
A  sui(l\  of  the  unique  product  resulting  from  the  combination  of  Western 
ilture  with  native  arts  in  Latin  America  from  the   15th  century   to  the 
present. 

690.  OBJECTIVES  OF    lWlAMI   III   CENTURY    \RI.   Prerequisite:   Two 
senior  division  art  his  tor)   (onists  oi   equivalent.   The  Staff. 

\  consideration  ol  painting  and  sculpture  today  against  its  historical  back- 

ound,  with   the  purpose  of  illustrating  the   links  between  characteristic 

contemporary  expressions  and  the  work  of  the  past  accepted  as  belonging 

to  the  Central  Western  Tradition.  A  reading  seminal   related  to  lectures. 

691.  EARLY  MEDIEVAL  ART.  Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  art  history 
courses  or  equivalent.  The  Staff. 

Begins  with  the  collapse  of  antique  civilization  and  traces  the  subsequent 
art  historical  developments  of  architecture,  sculpture,  painting  and  the 
minor  arts  in  the  succeeding  period  of  the  Middle  ^ges.  A  leview  of  Roman 
and  Earl)  Christian  art  and  the  progression  oi  Byzantine  artistic  endeavoi 
in  the  East. 

692.  MEDIEVAL  ART   OF   WESTERN   EUROPE.    Prerequisite:    Two   senior 
division  art  history  courses  or  equivalent.   The  Staff. 

European  art  from  the  Carolingian  through  the  Gothic  period.    The  sources 
and  development  of  various  st\Ies  in  their  national  and  international  varia- 
tions. 
694.    Mil    ARTS  OF  INDIA  AND  EARLY  CHINA.  Prerequisite:  Two  senior 
division  ait  history  courses  or  equivalent.  The  Staff. 

A  surve)  ol  sculpture,  painting  and  architecture  in  India,  China,  Japan. 
Korea,  and  Southeast  Asia  from  3000  B.C.  to  the  5th  century.  The  arts  of 
each  country  will  he  studied  in  the  light  of  historical,  religious,  philosophic, 
and  cultural  background  of  their  periods;  the  interrelationships  of  the  aits 
of  the  different  areas  will  be  carefully  examined. 

I  III  ARTS  OF  LATER  CHINA  AND  JAPAN.  Prerequisite:  Two  senior 
division  ait  history  courses  or  equivalent.   The  Staff. 

A  surve)  of  sculpture,  painting  and  architecture  from  the  5th  to  the  20th 
(  entin  \ . 

698.  ARTS  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES   BEFORE    1865.   Prerequisite:    Iwo 
senioi  division  art  histor)  comses  or  equivalent.  Mr.  Walker. 

A  stud)  of  the  arts  ol  the  area  of  the  United  States  beginning  with  that  ol 
the  American  Indians  and  continuing  with  the  architecture,  sculpture, 
painting,  and  minor  aits  from  Colonial  limes  until  1865.  The  sources  for 
these  aits  and  their  relationship  to  the  physical  and  social  situation. 

699.  ARTS  OF   THE  UNITED  STATES,  1865  -  PRESENT.  Prerequisite:    Two 
senior  division  art  histot\  comses,  or  equivalent.  Mr.  Walker. 

\  Stud)  of  the  aits  of  the  United  States  from  1865  through  the  periods  ol 
industrialization  and  international  political  and  economic  leadership.  Stress 
is  given  the  evolving  role  of  American  cultural  characteristics  found  in 
architecture,  sculpture,  painting.  ^m\  minor  aits  (particularly  industrial 
design),  then   present-day  manifestations  and  significance. 
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702.  DRAWING  AND  COMPOSITION.  Five  3-hour  studio  periods  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  Art  323  and  334.  Mr.  Dodd  and  Mr.  Morgan. 

703.  DRAWING  AND  COMPOSITION.  Five  3-hour  studio  periods  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  Art  702.  Mr.  Dodd  and  Mr.  Morgan. 

704.  ADVANCED  LETTERING  AND  TYPOGRAPHY.  Prerequisite:  Two 
senior  division  courses  in  graphic  design  and  consent  of  instructor.  Mr. 
Dieball. 

Creative  manipulation  of  lettering,  calligraphy,  plastic  patterns,  and  tech- 
nical processes  integrated  toward  functional  communication. 

706.  ART  FOR  MECHANICAL  REPRODUCTION.  Five  3  hour  laboratory 
periods  per  week.  Prerequisite:  Four  senior  division  courses  in  graphic 
design.  Mr.  Dieball. 

Research  in  and  experimentation  with  the  manipulation  of  drawing  and 
painting  media  and  techniques  applicable  to  mass  reproduction  through 
the  medium  of  photo-engraving. 

707.  THREE-DIMENSIONAL  DESIGN.  Five  3-hour  studio  periods  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  graphic  design.  Mr.  Dieball. 
Comprehensive  problems  in  applied  graphic  and  three-dimensional  design. 
Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  developmental,  structural  and  communica- 
tive processes,  and  the  solution  in  environmental  terms. 

708.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  GRAPHIC  DESIGN.  Five  3-hour  studio  periods 
per  week.  Prerequisite:  Three  senior  division  courses  in  graphic  design. 
Mr.  Dieball  and  Mr.  Lowrey. 

Advanced  individual  research  into  graphic  design  media  and  techniques 
and  their  application  to  visual  communication. 

717.  ADVANCED  PRINTMAKING.  Five  3-hour  laboratory  periods  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  Minimum  of  four  senior  division  courses  in  drawing  and 
painting.  Mr.  Morgan. 

Advanced  work  in  printmaking  media  including  the  traditional  intaglio 
processes  of  etching,  engraving,  drypoint,  aquatint  and  mezzotint.  The 
various  relief  and  planographic  processes.  The  collograph  and  serigraph 
processes  and  the  combination  of  these  various  processes. 

720.  PHOTOGRAPHIC  DESIGN.  Five  3-hour  laboratory  periods  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  Art  320,  and  permission  of  instructor.  Mr.  Sanderson. 

An  investigation  of  the  experimental  potential  of  the  light  sensitive 
medium  in  an  effort  to  implement  an  awareness  and  ability  in  this  ex- 
panding   and    dominant    mode  of  visual    communication. 

721.  PHOTOGRAPHIC  DESIGN.  Five  3-hour  laboratory  periods  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  Art  720.  Mr.  Sanderson. 

An  advanced  course  in  creative/experimental  color  photography  with 
emphasis  on  personal  graphic  statements. 

722.  PHOTOGRAPHIC  DESIGN  PROBLEMS.  Five  3-hour  laboratory  periods 
per  week.  Prerequisite:  Art  721.   Mr.  Sanderson. 

A  course  for  students  having  sufficient  background  and  technical  skill  in 
creative  photography  to  carry  on  independent  investigation.  Problems 
combining  design  extension  and  advanced  techniques  will  be  directed  by 
the  instructor. 
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723a,  I).  SPEC!  \L  PROBLI  Ms  i\  \R  i  EDUCA  HON.  5  hours  cadi  quarter 
to  total  of  10  hours.  Prerequisite:  Permission  oi  instructor.  Mr.  Feldman, 
Mr.  Kent  and  Mr.  Wachowiak. 

Specific  problem  areas,  according  to  individual  needs,  are  investigated, 
discussed  and  evaluated. 

731.  PAINTING.  Five  3-hour  studio  periods  pel  week.  Prerequisite:  Art  323, 
334.  Mr.  Druid  and  StalJ. 

1V2.  PAINTING.  Five  3-hour  studio  periods  per  week.  Prerequisite:  Art  731. 
Mr.  Dodd  and  Staff. 

PHILOSOPHY  OF  ART  EDUCA  HON.  Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division 
courses  in  art.  Mr.  Feldman  and  Staff. 

The  course  deals  with  the  theoretical  grounds  for  the  conduct  of  art 
instruction  as  found  in  the  thought  of  William  Morris,  John  Dewey,  Russell 
Lynes,  Louis  Kronenbcrger,  Viktor  Lowenfeld,  Thomas  Munro,  Moholy- 
Nagy,  Lyman  Bryson  and  others. 

736.  THE  TEACHING  OF  ART  IN  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOL.  Five  lab- 
oratory periods.  Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  art. 

For  advanced  students  in  art  education  and  administration  of  secondary 
school  programs.  Recommended  practice  in  qualitative  curriculum  plan- 
ning, together  with  laboratory  projects  that  identify  the  unique  problems 
in  secondary  school  art,  including  philosophical,  motivational  and  evalu- 
ative aspects. 

737.  CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT  IN  ART  EDUCATION.  Prerequisite: 
Two  senior  division  art  or  art  education  courses  and  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. The  following  major  substantive  issues  in  curriculum  development  in 
ait  education  will  be  considered  and  analyzed:  meaning  and  method  of 
curriculum  improvement;  guide  lines  for  curriculum  improvement;  cur- 
riculum decision  making;  testing  and  evaluating  operational  curriculum 
innovations;  and  focus  on  change. 

739.  SUPERVISION  OF  ART.  Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  art. 
Mr.  Wachowiak  and  Staff. 

A  Seminar  approach,  dealing  with  the  specific  problems  of  the  supervisor, 
consultant  or  director  of  the  art  program  in  the  community  schools,  in- 
cluding qualitative  curriculum  planning  and  strategies  for  building  the 
art  potential  of  the  classroom  teacher. 

710.  THE  TEACHING  OF  ART  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL.  Five 
laboratory  periods.  Prerequisite:  two  senior  division  courses  in  art. 
lot  advanced  students  in  art  education  and  administration  of  elementary 
school  programs.  Recommended  practices  in  qualitative  curriculum  plan- 
ing, together  with  laboratory  projects  that  identify  the  unique  problems 
in  elementary  school  art,  including  philosophical,  motivational  and  evalu- 
ative aspects. 

711.  HISTORY  OF  ART  EDUCATION.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  two  senior  di- 
vision  (ouiscs   in   art   or  art  education. 

The  development  of  art  educational  theory  and  ^ldCtice  in  the  institu- 
tional setting  of  American  schools,  beginning  with  the  industrial  arts  and 
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drawing  instruction  initiated  in  the  Massachusetts  schools  in  the  19th  cen- 
tury; the  theories  of  Arthur  Wesley  Dow,  Walter  Smith,  Royal  Bailey 
Farnum,  Norman  C.  Meier,  John  Dewey,  Viktor  Lowenfeld,  Thomas 
Munro,  and  others.  European  figures  such  as  Franz  Cizek,  Herbert  Read, 
Walter  Gropius,  and  L.  Moholy-Nagy  will  also  be  considered. 

742.  DOCENTSHIP.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  art 
or  art  education.  Mr.  Feldman,  Mr.  Paul  and  Staff. 

Problems  of  museum  art  education;  use  of  collections  in  painting,  sculpture 
and  the  applied  arts  as  material  for  instruction  for  school  groups  and  the 
general  public;  the  organization  of  curricular  materials  based  on  museum 
holdings;  planning  of  exhibitions  and  exhibition  programs.  Students  will 
be  assigned  practical  problems  in  coordination  with  the  Georgia  Museum 
of  Art. 

743.  READINGS  IN  ART  EDUCATION.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  Graduate 
standing  as  art  major. 

An  inquiry  into  the  dominant  forces  that  have  shaped  and  are  influencing 
contemporary  art  education.  Consideration  will  be  given  to  the  writings 
of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Rousseau,  Herbert,  Pestalozzi,  Froebel,  Dewey,  Bruner 
and  McLuhan. 

748.  HISTORY  OF  FABRIC  ARTS.  Prerequisite:  two  senior  division  courses 
in  art  and  permission  of  instructor.  Mr.  Kaufman. 

Study  of  the  historical  development  of  the  fabric  arts  from  the  prehistoric 
period  to  the  present. 

749.  FABRIC  DESIGN.  Five  three-hour  laboratory  periods.  Prerequisite:  Art 
350a,  and  permission  of  instructor.  Mr.  Kaufman. 

Investigation  of  non-woven  fabric  structure  as  it  relates  to  handcraft  and 
industrial  methods. 

750a,  b.  FABRIC  DESIGN-STRUCTURE.  Five  hours  each  to  a  total  of  ten 
hours.  Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  art  courses  and  permission  of  in- 
structor. Mr.  Kaufman. 

Problems  in  fabric  structure  for  advanced  students  in  fabric  design  who 
are  able  to  carry  on  independent  study.  Research  problems  combining 
technology  with  design  in  consultation  with  the  instructor. 

751a,  b.  ADVANCED  FABRIC  DESIGN.  Five  hours  each  to  a  total  of  ten 
hours.  Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  fabric  design  and  per- 
mission of  instructor.  Mr.  Kaufman. 

Problems  in  fabric  decoration  for  advanced  students  in  fabric  design  who 
are  able  to  carry  on  independent  study.  Research  problems  combining  dye, 
fiber  and  application  technology  with  design  and  function  in  consultation 
with  the  instructor. 

753a,  b.    JEWELRY.  Five  hours  each  to  a  total  of  ten  hours.  Prerequisite:  Two 
senior  division  art  courses  and  permission  of  instructor.  Mr.  Ebendorf. 
Problems  in  jewelry  design  and  structure  with  emphasis  on  independent 
study.  Exploration  and  experimentation  in  the  nature  of  metals  used,  the 
peculiar  techniques  in  forming,  and  the  human  requirements  of  jewelry. 

754a,  b.    METALWORK.  Five  hours  each  to  a  total  of  ten  hours.  Prerequisite: 
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Two  senior  division  an  courses  and  permission  of  instructor.  Mr.  Ebendorf. 
Problems  in  design,  forming  and  construction  ol  various  metals,  including 
copper,  silver  and  gold.  Independent  stud)  and  emphasis  <>n  research  is 
employed  [or  solutions  to  design  problems.  The  examination  <>l  the  unique- 
ness ol  metal  as  a  materia]  is  aimed  in  both  functional  and  sculptural  di- 
ne lions. 

760.  ADVANCED  CERAMIC  DESIGN.  Five  3-hour  laboratory  periods  per 
week.  Prerequisite:  A  minimum  of  two  senior  division  courses  in  ceramics. 
Miss  Amos,  Mr.  McCutchen. 

This  course  is  designed  to  promote  individual  development  in  the  use  of 

the  materials  and  processes  of  the  ceramic  designer.  Emphasis  will  be 
placed  upon  the  functional  and  aesthetic  requirements  of  form  and  orna- 
ment in  contemporary  ceramics. 

761.  HISTORICAL  PROCESSES  IN  CERAMICS.  Five  3-hour  laboratory 
periods  per  week.  Prerequisite:  Art  760.  Miss  Amos,  Mr.  McCutchen. 
This  course  is  planned  to  offer  the  graduate  student  an  opportunity  to  do 
individual  research  into  the  ceramics  of  the  past  and  to  adapt  the  knowl- 
edge obtained  to  technical  and  aesthetic  solutions  of  contemporary 
problems. 

762.  INDIVIDUAL  RESEARCH  IN  CERAMICS  I.  Prerequisite:  Art  761.  Miss 
Amos  and  Mr.  McCutchen. 

The  posing  and  solving  of  technical  and  design  problems  in  ceramics 
based  on  thorough  investigation  of  available  literature  and  on  information 
gained  in  individual  experimentation. 

763.  INDIVIDUAL  RESEARCH  IN  CERAMICS  II.  Prerequisite:  Art  762.  Miss 
Amos  and  Mr.  McCutchen. 

A  continuation  of  Art  762. 

771.  SCULPTURE-CONSTRUCTION.  Five  3-hour  laboratory  periods.  Pre- 
requisite: Two  senior  devision  courses  and  consent  of  instructor.  Mr. 
Thompson. 

A  course  in  the  production  of  sculpture  utilizing  the  oxy-acetylene  welding 
technique  as  a  sculptural  method.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  construction 
using  brass,  copper,  bronze  and  stainless  steel. 

772.  SCULPTURE-CASTING.   Five   3-hour  laboratory   periods.   Prerequisite: 

Two  senior  division  courses  and  consent  of  instructor.  Mr.  Kehoe  and  Mr. 

Thompson. 

The  production  of  wax  models,   venting,   investing,   casting,   chasing,    and 

mounting  of  finished  work  will  provide  the  student  with  an  opportunity  to 

carry  on   independent  experimentation  and  study  within   the  medium  of 

c  isl  bronze  sculpture. 

773.  SCULPTURE  MATERIALS.  Five  3-hour  periods  per  week.  Prerequisite: 
An  772.  Mr.  Thompson. 

A  course  concerned  with  the  student  relating  formal  three  dimensional 
concepts  of  sculpture  as  they  apply  to  material  or  combinations  of 
materials.  The  Student  has  his  choice  of  working  in  depth  in  such  materials 
as:  cast  bion/e,  cast  cement,  direct  plaster,  direct  cement,  fire  clay,  welding 
metal,  stone,  and  wood. 
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774.  EXPERIMENTAL  CASTING.  Five  3-hour  studio  periods  per  week.  Pre- 
requisite: Art  773.  Mr.  Kehoe  and  Mr.  Thompson. 

Experiments  in  CO2  methods  of  sand  casting,  styroioam  casting  and  wax 
casting  with  emphasis  on  promoting  individual  development  in  the  use 
of  process  and  materials. 

789.  INTERIOR  DESIGN.  Five  3-hour  studio  periods.  Prerequisite:  Three 
senior  division  courses  in  interior  design.  Mr.  Wescott. 

An  investigation  into  the  problems  of  the  planning  of  architectural  spaces 
for  public  and  residential  uses.  Research  studies  will  be  made  into  the 
disposition  of  space,  type  of  historical  or  contemporary  decorative  treat- 
ments, types  of  equipment  and  furnishings,  materials  and  color  coordina- 
tion. Problems  and  readings. 

790.  INTERIOR  DESIGN.  Five  3-hour  studio  periods.  Prerequisite:  Three 
senior  division  courses  in  interior  design.  Mr.  Wescott. 

Investigation  into  the  designing  of  special  equipment:  furniture,  built-in 
equipment,  special  lighting,  and  custom  design.  Special  emphasis  on  re- 
search into  historical  procedure  in  design  and  construction. 

791.  INTERIOR  DESIGN.  Five  3-hour  studio  periods.  Prerequisite:  Three 
senior  division  courses  in  interior  design.  Mr.   Wescott. 

Individual  creative  problems  of  coordination  of  all  aspects  of  interiors  from 
original  concept  to  completed  finished  drawings  and  presentations  of 
material  schedules. 

792.  PROCEDURES  IN  INTERIOR  DESIGN.  Five  3-hour  laboratory  periods 
per  week.  Prerequisite:  Art  386,  387,  389,  390  and  391,  or  equivalent.  Mr. 
Wescott. 

Procedures  and  ethical  practices  of  interior  design  execution,  designer- 
client  relations,  presentation  of  drawings,  pricing,  wholesale  buying,  trade 
showrooms  and  preparation  of  various  types  of  contracts.  Studies  will  be 
made  of  the  qualitative  aesthetic  values  as  they  relate  to  monetary  values 
in  the  preparation  of  plans  for  various  types  of  contract  work. 

800-801.  GENERAL  ART.  Five  hours  each.  Five  3-hour  studio  periods  per 
week.  Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  studio  art  courses.  Mr.  Dodd  and 
Staff. 

804.  DRAWING  AND  COMPOSITION.  Five  3-hour  studio-lecture  periods  per 
week.  Prerequisite:  Art  703.  Mr.  Dodd. 

Advanced  study  of  the  relationship  of  principles  to  picture  structure.  Read- 
ings in  the  fields  of  art  history  and  analysis. 

810.  GRADUATE  SEMINAR  IN  ART.  Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing  in 
Art.  The  Staff. 

A  course  taught  by  senior  members  of  the  department  or  distinguished 
visiting  professors  who  share  with  the  students  during  the  culminating 
stages  of  graduate  study  their  insights  and  experience  with  the  arts  in  con- 
temporary culture. 

815.  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  VISUAL  ARTS.  Prerequisite:  Two  senior 
division  art  courses  or  equivalent.  Mr.  Feldman. 

An  examination  of  the  functions  of  painting,  sculpture,  architecture  and 
the  applied  arts  and  the  relevance  to  the  arts  of  the  theories  of  such  thinkers 
as  Freud,   Marx,   Morris,  Ortega,   Mumford  and  Dewey. 
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% 
PAINTING.    Five   3-hour   studio-lecture    periods    pei    week.    Prerequisite: 
Art  732.  Mr.  Dodd. 

A  comparative  stud)  of  theories  pertaining  to  the  humus  in  painting  as 
the)  relate  to  the  painting  act.  Readings  in  the  fields  of  art  criticism  and 
aesthetic  s. 

840.  ART  INSTRUCTION  IN  HIGHER  INSTITUTIONS.  Prerequisite: 
Bachelor's  degree  in  Art  and  at  least  25  credits  completed  toward  the 
Master's  degree.  Mr.  Feldman. 

The  problems  of  planning  curricula  and  conducting  instruction  in  art  in 
community  colleges,  four-year  colleges  and  in  universities;  the  philosophy 
oi  art  ill  higher  education;  discussion  of  alternative  modes  of  instruction 
in  studio  and  theoretical  art  courses. 

841.  ART  ADMINISTRATION  IN  HIGHER  INSTITUTIONS.  Prerequi- 
site: Art  810,  and  candidacy  for  the  Doctorate.  Mr.  Dodd  and  Mr.  Feldman. 
Art  administration  in  colleges  and  universities  with  emphasis  on  decision- 
making as  it  affects  the  following:  program  development,  faculty  recruit- 
ment and  evaluation,  personnel  problems,  art  admission  policies,  exhibition 
programs,  interdisciplinary  studies,  articulation  with  non-art  curricula.  Out- 
side authorities  will  be  consulted  in  the  areas  of  their  special  competence. 

855.  MODERN  ARCHTECTURE:  ITS  ORIGINS  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 
Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  art  history.  Mr.  DeZurko. 
An  historical  study  of  the  development  of  modern  architecture  from  its 
origins  in  the  functional  and  geometric  architecture  of  the  18th  century 
to  present  day  manifestations.  The  development  of  architecture  is  seen 
against  a  background  of  changing  social  and  personal  needs  of  men  and  the 
development  of  technological  means  for  satisfying  these  human  needs. 

856.  MODERN  ARCHITECTURE  AND  ITS  THEORETICAL  BASIS.  Pre- 
requisite: Two  senior  division  courses  in  art  history.  Mr.  DeZurko. 
Reports  and  discussions  of  the  contributions  of  outstanding  pioneers  to 
the  development  of  modern  architecture.  Attention  will  be  given  to  such 
leaders  of  the  modern  architectural  movement  as  Sullivan  and  Wright  in 
the  United  States,  and  Gropius,  Mies  van  der  Rohe  and  LeCorbusier  in 
Europe.  The  architectural  theory  will  be  studied  against  a  background  of 
the  actual  architecture  of  these  men. 

880-881.    SPECIAL  PROBLEMS    IN    HISTORY  OF    ART.   Five    hours  each. 

Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing  and  permission  of  faculty.  The  Staff. 

Individual    research    and    group    presentation    and    discussion    of    specific 

problems  in  the  history  of  art. 
888a,  b,  c.    READING  AND  SEMINAR  IN  LATIN  AMERICAN  ART.  5  hours 

each  to  a  total  of  15.  Prerequisite:  Advanced  standing  in  graduate  art.  Mr. 

Walker. 

A  study  through  assigned  readings,  seminar  reports,  projects  and  critical 

discussions    of    specific    areas    and    problems    in    the    visual    arts    of    Latin 

America. 
889.    ORIGINS  OF  MODERN  ART.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division 

an  history  courses.  Mr.  Sedgwick  and  Staff, 

Problems  in  what  constitutes  the  Modern,  from  its  inception  in  Goya  and 

the  i evolutionary  generation  to  its  emergence  in  the  generation  of  Cezanne. 
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890.  OBJECTIVES  OF  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  ART.  Prerequisite:  Art 
889.   The  Staff. 

A  consideration  of  painting  and  sculpture  today  against  its  historical 
background,  with  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  links  between  character- 
istic contemporary  expressions  and  the  work  of  the  past  accepted  as  belong- 
ing to  the  Central  Western  tradition.  A  reading  seminar  related  to  lectures. 

899a,  b,  c.  READING  AND  SEMINAR  IN  THE  VISUAL  ARTS  OF  UNITED 
STATES.  5  hours  each  to  a  total  of  15.  Prerequisite:  Advanced  standing 
in  graduate  art  history  or  American  Studies.  Mr.  Walker  and  Staff. 
A  study  through  assigned  readings  and  seminar  reports  of  statements  by 
artists,  critics,  scholars  and  public  officials  related  to  art  exhibitions,  schools 
and  movements  in  the  United  States. 

921.  ART  PROBLEMS.  Five  hours.  Prerequisite:  Admission  to  candidacy  for 
M.  F.  A.  degree  in  Art.  The  Staff. 

Project  of  original  creative  works  of  high  professional  standards,  together 
with  a  written  report  in  which  use  is  made  of  photographs  or  drawings  or 
both.  The  student  will  be  required  to  present  a  comprehensive  exhibition 
of  his  graduate  creative  work. 

930.  THESIS.  5-50  hours.  Not  open  to  candidates  for  the  Master  of  Fine  Arts 
or  Master  of  Art  Education  degree.   The  Graduate  Staff. 

EAR  930.  THESIS  IN  ART  EDUCATION.  5-50  hours.  Limited  to  prospective 
candidates  for  the  Doctor  of  Education  degree  with  a  major  in  art 
education. 

EAR  965.  APPLIED  PROJECT  IN  ART  EDUCATION.  For  candidates 
for  the  Master  of  Art  Education  degree.  Prerequisite:  Four  courses  in 
Education,  advanced  graduate  standing,  and  permission  of  Advisor.  The 
Staff. 

Functional  study  of  a  topic  or  problem  in  art  education  significantly 
related  to  the  student's  professional  task.  This  may  involve  a  research 
project,  an  exhibition  of  graduate  creative  work,  or  a  combination  of 
both. 

BIOCHEMISTRY 
H.  D.  PECK 

(Graduate  Studies  Building,  South  Campus) 

Doctoral  language  requirements:  one  language. 

The  Department  of  Biochemistry  is  one  of  six  departments  comprising  the 
Division  of  Biological  Sciences  in  the  Franklin  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  It 
functions  largely  as  a  graduate  department  with  programs  of  study  leading 
to  the  M.S.  and  Ph.D.  degrees.  Facilities  for  graduate  training  include  the  re- 
search equipment  in  the  department,  since  the  M.S.  and  Ph.D.  are  awarded  for 
research  performed.  There  are  10  large  research  laboratories  for  Biochemistry 
in  the  Graduate  Studies  Research  Center,  a  $6.5  million  facility  completed  in 
1968.  Two  other  research  laboratories  are  located  in  a  nearby  building  which 
also  houses  a  fermentation  plant,  with  facilities  for  the  large-scale  production 
and  processing  of  microorganisms.  Animal  quarters  are  located  in  the  Graduate 
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Studies  Research  Center.  Access  to  modern  greenhouses  and  growth  chambers 
give  the  departmenl  facilities  to  work  with  any  type  organism. 

The  research  laboratories  are  equipped  with  most  of  the  specialized  equip- 
ment required  for  modern  biochemical  research  and  includes  automatic  amino 
acid  analyzers,  analytical  and  preparative  ultracentrifuges,  liquid  scintillation 
counters,  recording  spectrophotometers,  spectrofluorimeters  and  stopped-flow 
devices,  an  dec  iron  paramagnetic  resonance  spectrometer,  a  high  resolution  mass 
spectrometer,  and  other  specialized  equipment. 

Graduate  students  are  normall)  admitted  at  the  beginning  of  fall  quarter,  but 
in  special  cases  a  student  m;i\  be  admitted  in  January,  March,  or  June.  Deadline 
for  most  fellowships  and  assistantships  is  February  15,  but  certain  others  are 
awarded  at   other  times. 

801.  ADVANCED  BIOCHEMISTRY.  Five  hours  of  lecture.  Prerequisite: 
Chemistr)   341   or  equivalent.   The  Biochemistry  Staff. 

Chemistry  of  essential  cell  constituents  emphasizing  aspects  of  importance 
in  metabolism. 

802.  ADVANCED  BIOCHEMISTRY.  Five  lectures  or  recitations.  Prerequisites: 
Biochemistry  151  or  801.  The  Biochemistry  Staff. 

An  advanced  study  of  the  intermediary  metabolism  of  carbohydrates, 
fats  and  amino  acids  including  the  biosynthesis  and  function  of  proteins 
and   nucleic  acids. 

804.  PHYTOCHEMISTRY.  Five  hours.  Three  lectures.  Prerequisites:  Biochem- 
ist rv   152  or  802  and  one  course  in  Botany. 

A  study  of  the  compounds  and  biochemical  principles  encountered  in 
plants. 

805.  BIOCHEMISTRY  OF  MACRO  MOLECULES.  Five  hours.  Prerequisites: 
Biochemistry  802  and  Chemistry  491b. 

A  consideration  of  the  chemical  and  physical  principles  employed  in  the 
study  of  macromolecules   of  biological   importance. 

806.  ENZYMOLOGY.  Five  hours.  Prerequisites:  Biochemistry  801  and  802. 
An  advanced  course  considering  enzyme  kinetics,  multi-enzyme  systems, 
structure,  regulation  and  biosynthesis  of  enzymes. 

808.  BIOCHEMICAL  RESEARCH  TECHNIQUES.  Five  hours.  Prerequisite: 
Biochemistry  802  and  consent  of  head  of  department. 

An  introduction  to  biochemical  laboratory  including  techniques  for  isola- 
tion,  identification  and  analysis  of  biological  compounds. 

810.    BIOCHEMISTRY  SEMINAR.  1-18  hours.  The  Staff. 

812.  SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN  BIOCHEMISTRY.  Three  to  21  hours.  Prerequisite: 
Consent  of  head  of  department. 

814.    INTRODUCTION  TO  RESEARCH   IN   BIOCHEMISTRY.  One  lecture 
and  lour  library  or  laboratory  periods.   Prerequisite:   Conseni   of  head  of 
department.  The  Graduate  Staff. 
An  introduction  to  the  literature  of  Biochemistry  and  research  procedures. 

820.  CARBOHYDRATE  METABOLISM.  Five  hours.  Prerequisite:  Biochem- 
istry 802  or  equivalent.  An  advanced  course  in  carbohydrate  metabolism  to 
include  methods  used  in  elucidation  of  pathways,  regulatory  control,  and 
structural  determination  of  products  and  intermediates. 
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856.  PROTEIN  CHEMISTRY  (Food  Technology).  Prerequisite:  Biochemistry 
451.  Three  lectures  and  two  3-hour  laboratories.  (Offered  alternate  years.) 
An  examination  of  the  current  literature  on  proteins,  their  structure,  isola- 
tion, denaturation,  enzymic  and  other  biological  activity.  Consideration  will 
be  given  to  the  physiochemical  properties,  ion-protein  interaction,  and 
chemical  modifications  of  proteins. 

892.    NUCLEIC  ACID  METABOLISM   (BOTANY  892).  Four  lectures  and  one 
2-hour  laboratory.   Prerequisites:    Biochemistry  802   or  equivalent. 
Chemical  and  biological    properties    of   the    nucleic    acids    including    the 
transcription  and  translation  of  genetic  information. 

900.  LABORATORY  RESEARCH  IN  BIOCHEMISTRY.  5  to  50  hours.  Pre- 
requisite:  Consent  of  head  of  department.   The  Graduate  Staff. 

901.  PROBLEMS  IN  BIOCHEMISTRY.  1-15  hours.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of 
head  of  department.  The  Graduate  Staff . 

930.    THESIS  IN  BIOCHEMISTRY.  5  to  50  hours.  The  Graduate  Staff. 

BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES 
DONALD  C.  SCOTT 

(Biological  Sciences  Building,  South  Campus) 

The  Division  consists  of  the  Departments  of  Biochemistry,  Botany,  Entomology, 
Microbiology,  Zoology  and  that  part  of  Psychology  that  pertains  to  biological 
systems.   Degrees   are  granted   only   through   the   departments.    However,    those 
courses  that  have  subject  matter  common  to  all  the  departments  are  listed  under 
the  Division  and  can  be  used  for  credit  in  any  of  the  departments. 
700.    QUANTITATIVE  METHODS.  3  hours.  Three  lectures.  Prerequisite:  Sta- 
tistics 421  or  its  equivalent.  Application  of  statistical  techniques  in  biology 
with  emphasis  on  experimental  design,  analysis,  and  interpretation  of  in- 
formation in  environmental  biology.  Mr.  McGinn  is. 
800.    TROPICAL  BIOLOGY.  An  Ecological  Approach.  12  hours.  Prerequisite: 
Graduate  standing  in  one  of  the  Biological  Sciences;   at  least  one  course 
each  in  botany,  zoology  and  general  ecology.  Given  in  Costa  Rica  February- 
March  and  July-August  by  Organization  for  Tropical  Studies.  Introduction 
to  biological  concepts  in  the  tropics  through  intensive  field  study.  Appli- 
cations required   usually   before   November   1    and   December    1.   See   Dr. 
Golley,   Institute  of  Ecology. 

BOTANY 
M.  S.  FULLER 

(Biological  Science  Building,  South  Campus) 

Doctoral  language  requirement;  one  language  determined  by  student's  advisory 
committee. 

Graduate  work  leading  to  the  M.S.  or  Ph.D.  degree  in  Botany  may  be  under- 
taken by  qualified  students.  All  students  are  expected  to  have  had  the  equivalent, 
or  take  while  here,  the  minimum  core  courses  required  of  all  candidates  for  the 
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B.S.  degre<  in  Botany.  All  other  degree  requirements  are  determined  by  the 
major  professor  and  student  in  consultation  with  an  advisory  committee.  Enquiries 
b\  prospective  students  should  be  addressed  to:  Coordinator  <>l  Graduate  Studies. 
Department  of  Botany.  He  will  advise  you  of  available  financial  assistance. 

Facilities  For  graduate  training  in  Botany  include:  greenhouses,  growth  cham- 
bers, field  plots,  a  herbarium,  election  microscopes,  a  histochemical  and  cyto- 
chemical  laboratory,  and  a  facility  lor  the  study  of  the  molecular  aspects  o\  plant 
growth  and  development.  Students  planning  careers  in  modern  plant  science  are 
encouraged  to  take  courses  in  other  areas  of  biology  and  related  plant  science 
departments.  Research  opportunities  are  also  offered  in  the  University  Com- 
puter Center,  the  Electron  Microscope  Laboratory,  and  the  Institute  of  Ecology. 

601.  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  WOODY  PLANTS.  Three  lectures  and  two  double 
laboratory  periods.  Prerequisite:  Botany  380  or  483  or  Forestry  203,  or 
Horticulture  308.  Mr.  Brown. 

Special  topics  in  water  relations,  nutrition,  photosynthesis,  shoot  and  root 
development,  dormancy,  cambial  activity,  and  reproduction  in  woody 
plants. 

610.  ALGAE.  Three  lectures  and  two  double  laboratory  periods.  Prerequisite: 
10  hours  in  biological  or  plant  sciences  at  senior  division  level.  Mr.  Kochert. 
Intensive  study  of  the  algae  with  emphasis  upon  their  growth  and  develop- 
ment; selected  experimental  studies  to  illustrate  research  opportunities 
with  algae. 

671.  TAXONOMY  OF  SEED  PLANTS.  Two  1-hour  laboratory-discussion 
periods  and  three  2-hour  laboratory  periods  or  field  trips.  Prerequisites: 
Botany  205  or  520,  or  equivalent  and  any  other  senior  division  course  in 
botany  or  related  subject.  Mr.  Duncan. 

Identification  and  classification  of  seed  plants  with  emphasis  on  the  flora 
of  the  southeastern  states. 

673.  TAXONOMY  OF  GRASSES.  Two  1-hour  laboratory-discussion  periods 
and  three  2-hour  laboratory  periods  or  field  trips.  Prerequisites:  Botany 
121-122  and  two  senior  division  courses  in  botany  or  approved  courses  in 
other  plant  sciences.  Mr.  Duncan. 

Identification  and  classification  of  grasses  with  emphasis  on  structure  and 
ecology.  Numerous  economically   important  species  are   included. 

676.  VEGETATION  OF  NORTH  AMERICA.  Six  hours  library-laboratory, 
three  hours  seminar  per  week  and  a  week-end  field  trip.  Prerequisite: 
Fifteen  hours  credit  in  Botany,  Geology  and  Geography,  or  Agriculture 
including  a  course  in  ecology.  Mr.  Plummer. 

Theories  of  plant  geography,  climax  formations,  and  the  causes  of  con- 
tcmpoiaiA  vegetation.  Includes  floristics,  indicator  plants  and  problems  in 
land  utilization.  Emphasizes  eastern  North  America. 

682.    NUTRITION    OF   GREEN    PLANTS.    Two    lectures    and    three    double 
laboratory  periods.  Prerequisites:  Botany  323  and  380  or  483.  Mr.  Bed;. 
A  study  of  the  nutrition  of  the  higher  plants,  including  major  and  minor 
elements  and  deficiency  symptoms. 

PLANT  PHYSIOLOGY.  Three  lectures  and  one  triple  laboratory  period. 
Prerequisite:  Biology  300  or  equivalent.  Mr.  Fisher. 
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Plant  physiology  for  students  with  cell  physiology  or  biochemistry  back- 
ground. Water  relations,  mineral  nutrition,  transport  of  materials,  respira- 
tion, photosynthesis,  growth  and  development. 

710.  BIOLOGY  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS.  Three  lectures  and  two 
double  laboratory  periods.  Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in 
the  Biological  Sciences.  Mr.  West  fall. 

The  first  course  of  a  two-course  sequence  for  high  school  biology  teachers, 
dealing  with  modern  concepts  and  recent  advances  in  biology;  a  study  of 
the  interdependence  of  living  systems  and  the  physical  environment, 
classification  of  organisms,  and  the  ecological,  historical,  and  geographic 
patterns  of  the  biosphere. 

711.  BIOLOGY  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS.  Three  lectures  and  two 
double  laboratory  periods.  Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in 
the  Biological  Sciences.  Mr.  Westfall. 

The  second  course  of  a  two-course  sequence  for  high  school  biology  teachers, 
dealing  with  modern  concepts  and  recent  advances  in  biology;  a  study  of 
the  cell  and  its  basic  life  processes,  the  genetic  continuity  of  life,  mechanisms 
of  evolution,  regulation  and  preservation  of  life  in  the  face  of  change,  and 
the  history  of  biological  concepts. 

720.  FIELD  AND  LABORATORY  BOTANY.  Two  lectures  and  three  double 
laboratory  periods  and  special  field  trips.  Prerequisite:  Botany  121  and 
122,  or  equivalent,  and  two  senior  division  courses  in  Botany  or  Education. 
Mr.  Westfall. 

A  course  in  field  botany  open  only  to  candidates  for  the  Master  of  Educa- 
tion degree.  Particular  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  identification  of  local 
flowering  plants  and  ferns,  and  upon  the  selection  and  use  of  materials  for 
correlating  the  study  of  plants  with  other  subjects. 

722.  ADVANCED  FIELD  AND  LABORATORY  BOTANY.  Two  lectures  and 
three  double  laboratory  periods  and  special  field  trips.  Prerequisite:  Botany 
520.  Mr.  Westfall. 

A  second  course  primarily  for  teachers,  emphasizing  plant  identification, 
environmental  relationships,  and  plant  distribution. 

802  and  804.  PROBLEMS  IN  BOTANY.  Five  hours  for  each  course.  Special 
research  projects  under  the  direction  of  staff  members.  Prerequisites:  Two 
senior  division  courses  in  Botany  or  approved  courses  in  Agriculture, 
Geography,  or  Forestry.  The  Staff. 

811.  PLANT  RADIOECOLOGY.  Three  hours.  Two  lectures,  one  3-hour  labora- 
tory period.  Prerequisite:  Botany  830  or  equivalent  or  Chemistry  495-695. 
Mr.  McGinnis. 

Principles  and  applications  of  radioisotopes  in  plant  sciences;  emphasis 
on  organisms,  populations,  communities  and  environmental  factors. 
Natural  and  fallout  isotopes  are  treated  from  the  standpoint  of  tracers 
and  as  ionizing  radiation  sources  capable  of  producing  biological  effects. 

821.  BIOLOGY  OF  ASCOMYCETES.  (See  Plant  Pathology  821)  5  hours.  Mr. 
Hanlin. 

A  study  of  the  comparative  morphology  of  the  Ascomycetes  and  their 
conidial  stages  (Fungi  Imperfecti),  principles  of  taxonomy,  and  training 
in  identification. 
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PRINCIPLES  OF  RADIOISOTOPES  (Agriculture  830).  Two  lectures 
and  two  three-hour  laboratory  periods.  Winter  quarter.  Prerequisite:  Per- 
mission of  the  instructor.  Mr.  Plummet,  Coordinatoi    foi    Botany. 

Principles  and  techniques  dealing  with  the  application  oi  nuclear  radi- 
ations to  plant  sciences. 

MORPHOLOGY  OF  SEED  PLANTS.  Five  double  laborator)  periods. 
Prerequisites:  Botany  323  and  one  other  senior  division  course  in  Botany 
or  Plant  Pathology.  M> .  Westfall. 

Critical  studies  ol  representative  seed  plants,  their  development  and  re- 
lationships. 

832.    BIOLOGY  OF  PHYCOMYCETES.    (See  Plant   Pathology   832)   5   hours, 

Mr.   Fuller. 

Comparative  morphology  of  the  Phycomycetes  and  related  groups.  Dis- 
cussion ol  the  physiology  of  growth  and  development  in  these  organisms. 

BIOLOGY  OF  BASIDIOMYCETES.  (See  Plant  Pathology  833)  5  hours. 
Mr.   Ross. 

A  study  of  the  comparative  morphology  of  the  Basidiomycetes,  principles 
of  taxonomy,  and  training  in  identification. 
840.    CYTOLOGY.  Two  lecture  and  three  double  laboratory  periods.  Prerequi- 
sites: Zoology  401,  or  equivalent,  and  one  other  approved  senior  division 
course.   Mr.    Westfall. 

The  study  of  cells,  their  cytoplasm  and  nuclei,  metabolism,  growth,  differ- 
entiation and  reproduction. 

842.  CYTOGENETICS.  Two  lecture  and  three  double  laboratory  periods.  Pre- 
requisite: Botany  840.  Mr.  Westfall. 

Correlation  of  genetic  data  and  cytological  structures  and  processes,  em- 
phasizing the  mechanisms  of  normal  chromosome  distribution,  chromo- 
somal aberrations,  and  their  relationship  to  the  development  of  species. 

849.  INTRODUCTION   TO   RESEARCH.   Two   lecture-discussion   and   three 
library   or   laboratory   periods  per  week.   Summer   Quarter.    Prerequisites: 
One  400-600  course  in  the  field  of  chosen  research.   Graduate  Staff. 
Studies  of  literature  and  research  procedures  with  emphasis  on  material 
h  om  original  articles. 

850.  MORPHOGENESIS.  Three  lectures  and  two  double  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisites:  Botany  323,  380  and  831.  Mr.  Brown. 

Experimental  studies  on  meristems,  polarity  and  relative  growth  phenome- 
na,   morphogenetic    factors    relating   to   differentiation    and    regeneration. 

860.  AQUATIC  PLANTS.  Three  one-hour  lectures  and  two  double  laboratory 
periods.  Prerequisites:  Botan)  121-122  and  an)  two  courses  numbered 
above  300  in  Botany,  Entomology,  or  Zoology  which  provide  taxonomic 
training.  Mr.  Duncan.  Offered  spring  quarter  ol  even-numbered  years. 
A  stud)  of  the  taxonomy,  distribution,  and  ecolog)  of  aquatic  plants. 
Laborator)  will  be  devoted  mostly  to  stud)  of  aquatic  plants  in  the  field. 

872.  PLAN  1  BIOSYS1  EMATICS.  Three  lectures  and  two  two  hour  laboratory 
periods.  Prerequisite:  Biology  302  or  equivalent  or  Introductory  Genetics. 

Ml  .  Jones. 

Experimental    approaches    to    problems    in    taxonomy    dealing    with    the 
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species  and  infraspecific  taxa  and  the  various  methods  employed  to  analyze 
and  delimit  these. 

875.  AUTECOLOGY.  Four  hours  library-laboratory,  three  hours  lecture- 
seminar.  Prerequisites:  Botany  375,  880  or  consent  of  instructor.  Mr. 
Phimmer. 

Emphasizes  environmental  factors  connected  with  the  welfare  of  plants 
related  to  function  and  evolution.  Includes  aspects  of  biological  factors  and 
radiation  ecology. 

877.  ECOLOGICAL  PLANT  ANATOMY.  Two  two-hour  laboratory  and  dis- 
cussion periods  per  week.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  The  Staff. 
A  study  of  relationships  between  plant  structure  and  environment,  includ- 
ing macroscopic  and  microscopic  examination  of  representative  examples 
growing  in  various  habitats  and  a  consideration  of  adaptations. 

887.  ADVANCED  PLANT  PHYSIOLOGY.  Two  hours  lecture  and  three 
double  laboratory  periods  per  week.  Prerequisites:  Botany  380  and  any 
other  senior  division  courses  in  Botany,  Chemistry,  or  Plant  Pathology. 
Mr.  Beck. 

An  evaluation  of  concepts  in  plant  physiology  with  special  attention  to  the 
methods  employed  in  arriving  at  these  concepts. 

888.  PLANT  GROWTH  AND  DEVELOPMENT.  Three  hours  lecture  and  two 
double  laboratory  periods  per  week.  Prerequisites:  Botany  380  and  Organic 
Chemistry.  Staff. 

Study  of  factors  influencing  seed  germination,  plant  growth,  and  floral 
development,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  compounds  affecting  these 
processes.   Offered  winter  quarter  of  even-numbered  years. 

889.  PLANT  WATER  RELATIONS.  Three  lectures  and  two  double  labora- 
tory periods  per  week.  Prerequisites:  Botany  380  and  Botany  375  or  Agron- 
omy 454.  Mr.  Michel. 

Water  availability,  absorption,  movement,  use,  loss  and  related  phenomena. 
Offered  winter  quarter  of  odd-numbered  years. 

890.  PLANT  HISTOCHEMISTRY.  Five  lecture-demonstration  periods.  Pre- 
requisite: Advanced  courses  in  Botany  and  Chemistry  and  consent  of  in- 
structor. Mr.  Van  Fleet. 

Enzyme  localization  methods  and  the  sequence  of  enzyme  differentiation 
in  plants;  the  solution  of  problems  in  function,  cellular  differentiation  and 
ion  selection  by  histochemical  methods. 

892.  NUCLEIC  ACID  METABOLISM.  Three  lectures  and  two  double  labora- 
tory periods.  Prerequisite:  Biochemistry  852  or  permission  of  instructor. 
Mr.  Sansijig. 

A  study  of  the  chemical  and  biological  properties  of  the  nucleic  acids  and 
nucleic  acid  derivatives  to  include  their  synthesis  and  the  transcription 
and  translation  of  genetic  information. 

894.    QUANTITATIVE   CYTOCHEMISTRY.   Two   lectures   and   two   double 
laboratory  periods.  Prerequisites:   Botany  840,  Biochemistry  841   or  equiv- 
alent. Mr.  Bryant. 
Methods   of   quantitative   characterization   of   cells    and   cell    constituents. 
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rheorj  in  the  techniques  ol  autoradiography,  microspectrophotometry,  and 
interference,  polarization  and  fluorescence  microscopy. 

930.     I  111  sis  I\  BO  I  ANY.  5  to  50  hours.  The  Graduate  Staff. 

BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

J.   H.   PADGETT 
(Business  Administration  Building,  North  Campus) 

1  he  degrees  offered  through  the  College  ol  Business  Administration  include 
the  Master  ol  Arts  in  Economics,  the  Master  of  Arts  in  Business,  the  Master  of 
Business  Administration,  the  Master  of  Accountancy,  the  Ph.D.  in  Business,  and 

the  Ph.D.  in  Economics. 

The  Ph.D.  in  Business  is  offered  with  core  emphasis  upon  (1)  Economics  (2) 
Organization  and  Decision  Theory,  and  (3)  Statistics  and  Quantitative  Methods. 
The  major  may  be  selected  from  the  following: 

Accounting  Management 

Banking  and  Finance  Marketing 

Industrial  Relations  Real  Estate 

International  Business  Insurance 

The  Ph.D.  in  Economics  is  offered  with  an  emphasis  upon  Economic  Theory 
and  its  history  and  an  opportunity  to  elect  concentrations  in: 

Monetary  Theory  and  Policy  Economic  Development 

Labor  Economics  Government  and  Business 

Mathematical  Economics  International  Economics 

Public  Finance  Economic  History 

Statistics  Industrial  Relations 
Business  Finance 

BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

776.    BUSINESS  LAW,  second  course.  The  Staff. 

The  second  course  of  Business  Law  covers  agenc\  and  principal,  business 
organizations,  insurance,  property,  wills,  and  bankruptcy.  No  attempt  is 
made  to  cover  all  the  law  under  these  topics,  but  to  use  them  for  the  basis 
of  discussion  of  broad  legal  problems  dealing  with  business. 

941.  BUSINESS  IX  A  DYNAMIC  ECONOMY.  Prerequisite:  Graduate  stand- 
ing in  Business  Administration  and  background  ol  core  courses  in  Eco- 
nomics and  Business  Administration.  Mr.  Green. 

Economic  analysis  of  the  environment  of  the  business  firm  with  emphasis 
on  the  development  of  methods  for  relating  to  all  the  factors  involved  in 
making  business  decisions  and  lor  understanding  the  economics  of  the 
firm.  The  determinants  of  economic  growth,  the  problems  of  economic 
fluctuations,  the  interrelations  among  economic  sectors,  and  their  implica- 
tions lot  business  management. 
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942.  QUANTITATIVE  METHODS  IN  BUSINESS.  Prerequisites:  College  Al- 
gebra and  knowledge  of  basic  economic  principles.  Mr.  Fasick  and  Mr. 
Voynich. 

Rudiments  of  probability  theory,  statistical  methods,  classical  statistical  in- 
ference, and  quantitative  decision-making  techniques,  including:  mathe- 
matical programming,  introductiont  o  game  theory,  statistical  decision 
theory,  and  simple  mathematical  models  for  various  business  problems  such 
as  inventory  replacement,  marketing  effectiveness,  and  allocation  of  re- 
sources. 

950.    ETHICS  IN  BUSINESS  PRACTICES.  Mr.  Cover. 

An  analysis  of  the  changing  character  of  the  relationships  of  business  man- 
agement to  social  groups  including  the  development  of  honesty  and  integ- 
rity as  fundamental  values  of  managerial  development. 

953.  BUSINESS  POLICY  FORMULATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION.  Pre- 
requisite: MBA  standing.  Mr.  Dince,  Mr.  Smith,  and  Mr.  Still. 
A  study  of  conditions  which  simulate  those  under  which  overall  manage- 
ment of  a  departmentalized  business  is  accomplished,  games  and  cases  are 
used,  each  will  relate  to  a  single  corporation  and  they  will  be  drawn  from 
different  segments  of  industry,  in  order  to  afford  reasonable  coverage  of  the 
several  types  of  problems  requiring  major  policy  decisions. 

ACCOUNTING 

714.    COST  ACCOUNTING.  Prerequisite:  Accounting  354.  Mr.  Tummins. 

Methods  of  ascertaining  costs  in  manufacturing  concerns  emphasizing  the 
utilization  of  the  data  in  decisions. 

716.  ADVANCED  COST  ACCOUNTING.  Prerequisite:   Accounting  514.  Mr. 

Mullen. 

A  detailed  study  of  cost  accounting  theories  and  their  application  to  stan- 
dard and  estimated  costs  sets. 

717.  C.  P.  A.  REVIEW.  Prerequisite:  Accounting  515,  556,  572.  Mr.  Davis. 
General  review  of  all  accounting  courses  preparatory  to  state  C.  P.  A.  ex- 
amination. Open  only  to  students  planning  to  take  the  C.  P.  A.  examina- 
tion. 

718.  GOVERNMENTAL  ACCOUNTING.  Prerequisite:   Accounting  354.  Mr. 

Law. 

Accounting  problems  and  procedures  pertaining  to  state  and  local  govern- 
ments and  their  institutions;  governmental  classification  of  receipts  and 
expenditures;  preparation  of  reports;  budgeting  and  fund  accounting. 

719.  TAX  ACCOUNTING.  Prerequisite:   Accounting  515.  Mr.  Scott. 

A  continuation  of  Accounting  715  with  emphasis  upon  corporation  income 
tax  laws,  social  security  taxes,  gift  taxes  and  estate  taxes. 

721.  (MANAGEMENT).  INTRODUCTION  TO  PROGRAMMING  SYS- 
TEMS. Accounting  316  or  equivalent.  Mr.  Fields. 

To  develop  an  understanding  of  and  an  appreciation  for  the  tools  of  data 
processing— their  operation  and  application. 
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750.  (MANAGEMENT).  SYSTEMS  ANALYSIS  WD  DESIGN.  Sec  Manage- 
ment 750. 

751.  (MANAGEMENT).  MANAGING  BUSINESS  DATA  PROCESSING  SYS- 

l  l  MS.  See  Management  751 . 

756.  ACCOUNTING  PROBLEMS.  Prerequisite:  Accounting  354.  Mr.  Yeargan. 
Application  of  accounting  theory  to  specialized  problems  oi  industry,  such 
.is  consignments,  insurance,  receiverships,  estates  and  consolidated  state- 
ments. 

772.  AUDITING  PRINCIPLES.  Prerequisite:  Accounting  514.  Mr.  Waters. 
The  siucl\   of  the  principles  governing  audits  and  audit   procedure.  The 

qualifications  and  responsibilities  of  the  public  accountant. 

773.  AUDITING  PROBLEMS.  Prerequisite:  Accounting  572.  Mr.  Waters. 

The  application  of  auditing  theories  and  principles  to  audit  problems. 

779.  FUNCTION  OF  THE  CONTROLLER.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  Account- 
ing 514;  or  355  and  consent  of  instructor.  Mr.  Fields. 

The  principles  and  functions  of  the  controller  and  his  office,  forecasting, 
budget  preparation  review  and  revision;  variances  and  allocation  of  respon- 
sibility; application  of  principles  of  management  psychology  to  remedying 
weaknesses. 

854.  ACCOUNTING  THEORY.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor.  Mr. 
Davis. 

History  and  development  of  accounting  theory  with  special  emphasis  on 
the  new  principles  being  advocated  at  the  present  time;  the  influence  of 
legislation  on  accounting  theory. 

R*5.  MANAGEMENT  ACCOUNTING  SEMINAR.  Prerequisite:  Accounting 
1  1 1  or  equivalent.  Mr.  Tummins. 

A  graduate  course  for  non-accounting  majors  which  deals  with  the  develop- 
ments and  uses  of  accounting.  Extensive  readings  are  assigned  on  an  in- 
dividual basis  in  the  various  areas  covered  in  the  course.  These  areas  are:  1) 
the  development  of  accounting  principles,  2)  the  part  played  by  various  ac- 
counting associations  and  government  bureaus,  3)  the  development  of  cost 
accounting,  4)  the  uses  of  cost  accounting  data  for  analysis  and  control,  5) 
the  use  of  automatic  data  processing  equipment  in  this  analysis,  6)  auditing, 
and  7)  financial  statement  analysis  and  interpretation. 

856.  ADVANCED  COST  AND  CONTROLLERSHIP.  Prerequisite:  Account- 
ing 516.  Mr.  Tummins. 

This  course  deals  with  the  development  and  use  of  cost  accounting  data  in 
information  systems  designed  for  planning,  coordinating,  and  controlling 
the  production  and  distribution  efforts  of  business  firms  and  lor  protecting 
the  assets  of  the  firm.  The  approach  encompasses  the  concepts  <>|  1)  business 
information  systems,  2)  selection  of  appropriate  quantitative  techniques 
and  automatic  data  handling  and  storing  procedures,  and  3)  the  use  of 
specific  reports  and  techniques  to  meet  specific  needs  of  management.  With- 
in this  context,  advanced  problems  in  operating  budgets,  capital  budgeting, 
cost-price  relationships!  direct  costing,  differential  costing  and  marginal 
costing  will  be  studied. 
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857.  ADVANCED  AUDITING.  Prerequisite:  Accounting  572.  Mr.  Yeargan. 
The  development  of  auditing  into  a  profession  is  studied  by  examining 
the  development  of  auditing  and  accounting  organizations.  The  influence 
of  governmental  agencies  on  auditing  and  accounting  is  studied  in  depth. 
The  latter  part  of  the  course  is  devoted  to  the  current  developments  in 
internal  and  external  auditing,  especially  the  impact  of  management  ser- 
vices and  automatic  data  processing. 

858.  ADVANCED  ACCOUNTING  PROBLEMS.  Prerequisite:  Accounting  556. 
Mr.  Yeargan. 

A  graduate  course  in  accounting  for  business  organizations.  Problems  re- 
lating to  the  formation,  operation,  expansion,  contraction,  and  the  dissolu- 
tion of  business  organizations  are  studied. 

859.  TAX  PLANNING  AND  RESEARCH.  Prerequisite:  Accounting  515.  Mr. 

Davis. 

Tax  planning  for  individuals,  business  organizations,  estates,  and  trusts  is 

explored  by  a  study  of  the  taxes  which  affect  such  plans. 

881.  ACCOUNTING  SYSTEMS.  Prerequisite:  Accounting  514.  Mr.  Mecimore. 
Accounting  systems  used  in  various  businesses;  principles  of  internal  check; 
organization  and  installation  of  an  accounting  system. 

BANKING  AND  FINANCE 

630.  CORPORATE  FINANCIAL  POLICY.  Prerequisite:  Finance  330.  Mr. 
Kahl  and  Mr.  Snssman. 

Analysis  of  financial  problems  and  policies  of  corporations. 

631.  INVESTMENTS.  Prerequisite:  Finance  326.  Mr.  Hanna  and  Mr.  Snssman. 
Elements  of  an  "ideal"  investment;  examination  and  testing  of  specific 
investment  securities. 

632.  INVESTMENT  MANAGEMENT.  Prerequisite:  Finance  330  and  Finance 
326.  Permission  of  Instructor.  Mr.  Hanna. 

Considers  alternative  basic  approaches  to  management  of  common  stock 
and  fixed-income  security  portfolios.  Extensive  use  is  made  of  investment 
management  cases  in  specific  areas.  These  include  personal  trusts,  pension 
funds,  endowment  funds,  insurance  companies,  and  individual  accounts. 
Problems  and  readings  are  also  assigned. 

634.  (ECONOMICS)  PUBLIC  FINANCE.  Mr.  Bonin,  Mr.  Clement,  and  Mr. 
Escarraz. 

A  general  consideration  of  American  public  expenditures,  revenues,  and 
fiscal  administration. 

635.  (ECONOMICS)  STATE  AND  LOCAL  PUBLIC  FINANCE.  Mr.  Clement. 
Revenues,  expenditures,  and  fiscal  administration  of  Georgia  and  its  polit- 
ical subdivisions;  fiscal  comparisons  of  Georgia  with  other  states;  and  an 
analysis  of  inter-governmental  tax  relationships. 

639.    FINANCIAL  PLANNING  AND  CONTROL.  Prerequisite:   Finance  430, 
or  equivalent,  or  permission  of  Instructor.  Mr.  Kahl. 
A  survey  of  theory,  and  procedures  involved  in  the  development  and  opera- 
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tion  of  financial  plans  and  financial  control  to  aid  in  the  administration 
of  commercial  and  industrial  enterprises. 

650.  (ECONOMICS)  MONETARY  POLICY.  Prerequisite:   Finance  326. 
Monetary  theory  and  how  it  affects  monetary  policy:  objectives,  techniques, 

and  problems  involved:  Treasury  fiscal  and  debit  management  policy  as 
they  affect  and  are  affected  by  Federal  Reserve  policy. 

651.  COMMERCIAL  BANKING.   Prerequisite:    Finance  326.  Mr.   Masten. 

Theory  of  commercial  banking  and  its  effect  on  the  suppl)  of  mone)  and 
national  income:  the  concept  of  bank  asset  management;  the  relationship 
of  asset  management  to  liquidity;  commercial  banking  and  the  nation's 
credit  structure. 

652.  THE  AMERICAN  FINANCIAL  SYSTEM.  Prerequisite:  Finance  326.  Mr. 

Floyd. 

The  function,  role,  and  management  of  the  major  types  of  financial  institu- 
tions in  the  United  States.  Particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  flow  of  funds 
through  the  specialized  financial  market  sectors. 

669.    (ECONOMICS)  NATIONAL  INCOME  ACCOUNTING.  Prerequisite:  Fi 
nance  326.  See  Economics  669. 

681.    (ECONOMICS)   INTERNATIONAL  FINANCE:   THEORY  AND   POL- 
ICY. See  Economics  681. 

688.    SECURITY  ANALYSIS.  Prerequisite:   Finance  326.  Mr.  Hanna. 

The  tools  of  security  analysis  are  developed  and  applied  to  improve  critical 
judgment  in  the  appraisal  and  selections  of  securities. 

710.    (REAL  ESTATE)  REAL  ESTATE  FINANCE.  See  Real  Estate  710. 

712.    (REAL  ESTATE)  BUSINESS  REAL  ESTATE  ANALYSIS.  See  Real  Es- 
tate 712. 

830.  BUSINESS  FINANCIAL  POLICY.  Prerequisite:  Graduate  only.  Mr.  Dince 
and  Mr.  Sussman. 

The  social  and  economic  consequence  of  business  financial  policies.  Projec- 
tions of  aggregate  sources  and  uses  of  business  funds,  dividend  policy,  and 
possible  financing  gaps,  business  and  social  aspects  of  mergers  and  reorga- 
nization. 

831.  INVESTMENT  ANALYSIS.  Prerequisite:  Graduate  only,  or  permission  of 
instructor.  Mr.  Dince  and  Mr.  Hanna. 

The  theory  of  the  determination  of  investment  values.  Advanced  studies 
of  the  theory  of  investment  risk,  institutional  market  factors,  S.E.C.  regula- 
tions,  and  economic  environment. 

834.  (ECONOMICS)  THE  THEORY  OF  PUBLIC   FINANCE.   Prerequisite: 
Finance  434.  Mr.  Clemen t. 

Stud)  ol  the  shifting,  incidence,  and  impact  of  various  types  of  taxes  and 
i  he  total  economic  impact  of  a  system  of  taxes  and  of  a  given  volume  and 
description  of  government  expenditures. 

835.  (ECONOMICS)  SEMINAR  IN   FISCAL  POLICY.   Prerequisite:    Finance 
434.  Mr.  Bonin. 

I  he  stabilization  function  of  government  with  emphasis  on  fiscal  policy; 
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opposing  viewpoints  as   to  the  purpose,   scope,   and  effectiveness   of   fiscal 
policy;  the  latent  budget  surplus  concept  and  tax  changes. 
837.    (FIN.)  POLITICAL  SCIENCE  837.  QUANTITATIVE  ANALYSIS  FOR 
P.P.B.S.  Prerequisite:  Math  200  or  equivalent. 

A  tool  course  for  public  administration.  The  course  involves  an  introduc- 
tion to  quantitative  analysis  and  techniques  used  in  planning  program- 
ming budgeting  systems. 

850.  (ECONOMICS)  MONETARY  AND  BANKING  THEORY.  Prerequisite: 
Finance  326  and  450.  Mr.  Timberlake. 

The  development  of  monetary  and  banking  theories  in  economic  thought 
from  David  Hume  to  the  present.  Emphasis  is  on  the  implications  of 
monetary  theories  as  they  are  reflected  in  various  demands  for  money. 

851.  THE  MONEY  MARKET.  Mr.  Masten. 

A  study  of  the  flow  of  funds,  credit  instruments,  role  of  financial  institu- 
tions, and  the  structure  of  interest  rates. 

853.    (ECONOMICS)   DEVELOPMENT   OF   MONETARY   INSTITUTIONS. 
Prerequisite:  Finance  850.  Mr.  Timberlake. 

A  history  of  the  development  of  monetary  institutions  from  medieval  pe- 
riod to  the  present.  Particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  development  of  bank- 
ing and  central  banking  in  Europe  and  their  effect  on  the  development  of 
American  monetary  institutions.  The  Federal  Reserve  System  is  treated  as 
an  extension  of  the  logical  development  of  central  banking  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe. 

930.    THESIS. 

951.  FINANCIAL   PROBLEMS   ANALYSIS.   Prerequisite:    Master's   degree   or 
equivalent.  The  Staff. 

A  study  of  the  various  methods  employed  in  particular  fields  of  financial 
analysis,  together  with  their  methodological  implications  and  efficiency  in 
getting  results. 

952.  (ECONOMICS)  RESEARCH  PROBLEMS  IN  FINANCE.  The  Staff. 

An  examination  of  the  most  recent  professional  contributions  in  the  fields 
of  money  and  banking  and  private  finance.  Student  and  instructor  interests 
determine  which  particular  field  is  brought  under  scrutiny. 

955.     (ECONOMICS)  RESEARCH  PROBLEMS  IN  PUBLIC  FINANCE.  The 

Staff. 

An  examination  of  the  most  recent  professional  contributions  in  public 
finance.  Student  and  instructor  interests  determine  which  particular  field 
is  brought  into  scrutiny. 

ECONOMICS 

605.  INTERMEDIATE  MICRO-ECONOMIC  THEORY.  The  Staff. 
Economic  theory  of  households  and  firms,  determination  of  prices  and  allo- 
cation of  resources. 

606.  INTERMEDIATE  MACRO-ECONOMIC  THEORY.  The  Staff. 
National  income  accounting  and  theory.  Determination  of  national  income, 
employment,  price  level,  and  growth. 
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610.    ECONOMIC    (.ROW  III    AM)    DEVELOPMENT.    Prerequisites:    Two 
senioi  division  courses  in  Economics.  The  Staff. 

Problems  and  programs  <>l  economic  growth;  specific  attention  to  selected 
under-developed  areas. 

634.      I  I\  W(  1      PUBLIC  FIN  WCE.  See  Finance  634. 

FINANCI  i  SI  \  I  I    WD  LOCAL  PUBLIC  FINANCE.  See  Finance  I 

BUSINESS  FLUCTUATIONS.  Prerequisite:  Economics  312.  Mr.  Green. 
Economic  and  social  significance  of  business  fluctuations;  causes;  methods 
and  theories  ol  forecasting;  measures  tor  controlling  cycles. 

637.    COMPARATIVI   ECONOMIC  SYSTEMS.  Mr.  Rushing. 

Analysis  and  appraisal  of  the  theories  underlying  economic  systems;  pro- 
posed and  existing  schemes  with  respect  to  the  maintenance  of  full  employ- 
ment;  distribution  of  income,  and  encouragement  of  progress. 

(ill.    GOVERNMENT  AND  BUSINESS.  Mr.  Cohen. 

Economic  bases  and  guidelines  for  government  intervention;  the  policy  of 
maintaining  competition;  role  of  anti-trust  policy  in  a  private  enterprise 
economy;  character  and  limitations  of  the  law;  the  law  emerges,  1890-1911; 
anti-trust  law  and  restrictive  agreements;  the  law  and  monopoly;  the  regu- 
lation of  competitive  practice  appraisal  of  anti-trust. 

645.    PRIVATE   ENTERPRISE  AND  PUBLIC  POLICY.  Mr.  Cohen  and  Mr. 
Rubin. 

The  structure  and  performance  of  American  industry;  concentration  and 
dispersion  in  the  business  structure;  the  workability  of  competition  in  the 
dispersed  industries;  local  markets  and  allegedly  inadequate  competition; 
the  workability  ol  competition  in  concentrated  industries;  implications  for 
public  policy. 

650.    (FINANCE)  MONETARY  POLICY.  See  Finance  650. 

669.     (FINANCE)    NATIONAL    INCOME   ACCOUNTING.    Prerequisite:    Fi- 
nance 326.  Mr.  Bonin. 

Concepts,  statistical  sources,  and  uses  of  the  national  income  and  wealth 
accounts;    relationships    to    input-output    and    money    (low    analysis. 

680.    INTERNATIONAL  TRADE:  THEORY  AND  POLICY.  Mr.  Drewry. 

Theoretical  analysis,  historical  survey  and  current  problems  of  international 
trade;  an  examination  of  international  economic  policies  and  institutions 
(specially  as  they  relate  to  national  political  and  economic  objectives;  trade 
barriers  and  controls. 

681     (FINANCE)  INTERNATIONAL  FINANCE:  THEORY  AND  POLICY. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  :'.L'ii.  Mr.  Drewry  and  Mr.  Timberlake. 
Balance  of  payments  analysis,  international  equilibrium  and  the  mechanism 
ol  adjustment,  international  money  markets  and  monetary  standards,  capital 
movements  and  the  objectives  of  international  monetary  policy. 

Mil     LABOR    MOVEMENT.   Prerequisite:    Economics  386.   Mr.  Segrest. 

Historical  background  of  modern  industrial  relations;  economic,  social  and 
political  forces  contributing  to  the  current  problems  in  labor  economics. 
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690.  (MANAGEMENT)  LABOR  LEGISLATION.  Prerequisite:  Economics  386. 
Mr.  Beadles. 

An  economic  analysis  of  the  problems  and  issues  arising  out  of  the  legislative 
and  judicial  efforts  to  define  the  rights,  duties  and  responsibilities  of  labor 
organizations  and  management  in  the  field  of  industrial  relations. 

691.  (MANAGEMENT)  COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING.  Prerequisite:  Econom- 
ics 386.  Mr.  Wood. 

The  collective  bargaining  process  with  special  reference  to  economic  impli- 
cations. 

693.  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS  SYSTEMS.  Prerequisite:  Economics  386.  Mr. 
Beadles. 

The  study  of  the  growth,  development,  and  economic  import  of  labor  move- 
ments in  selected  countries. 

Executive  decision-making  in  various  types  of  markets;  demand,  price,  and 
output  analysis  utilizing  micro-  and  macro-economic  tools;  public  policy. 

694.  LABOR  MARKET  ANALYSIS.  Prerequisite:  Economics  386.  Miss  Jones. 
A  presentation  of  current  theories,  recent  empirical  investigations,  and  his- 
torical and  current  data  source  materials  in  the  area  of  labor  supply  at  the 
local,  state,  regional,  and  national  levels.  The  course  will  focus  upon  1) 
evaluation  of  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  labor  resource  available  to  a 
labor  market,  2)  application  of  labor  market  data  by  firms  and  government 
agencies  and  3)  the  role  of  the  labor  resource  in  explaining  the  South's 
regional  position  in  the  national  economic  setting. 

695.  ECONOMICS  OF  POPULATION.  Mr.  Miller. 

Economic  and  social  results  from  population  change,  particularly  with 
respect  to  economic  opportunities,  employment  investment,  international 
trade,  and  economic  development;  explanation  and  forecasting  of  popula- 
tion trends. 

697.    ECONOMIC  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  Prerequisites: 
Economics  133,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Mr.  Niemi. 
Economic  evolution  of  the  United  States  emphasizes  use  of  tools  of  quanti- 
tative and  qualitative  analysis  as  applied  to  American  economic  evolution. 

699.  QUANTITATIVE  ANALYSIS  FOR  ECONOMISTS.  Prerequisite:  Eco- 
nomics 312.  Mr.  Morrison. 

The  study  of  mathematics  as  a  tool  for  economic  analysis.  Topics  included 
are  (1)  applications  of  elementary  algebra;  (2)  difference  equations;  and 
(3)  selected  areas  in  modern  algebra  and  differential  calculus. 

759.  (MARKETING)  PRINCIPLES  OF  TRANSPORTATION.  See  Marketing 
759. 

777.  PUBLIC  UTILITIES,  PUBLIC  REGULATION,  AND  PUBLIC  ENTER- 
PRISE. Mr.  Cohen. 

Economic  and  philosophic  bases  for  government  regulation  and  ownership; 
development  characteristics,  rights,  and  duties  of  regulated  industries;  prob- 
lems of  regulation  and  rates;  service;  securities;  activities  of  the  Federal 
jovernment  in  power,  transportation,  atomic  energy  and  other  fields. 
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791.    APPLIED   ECONOMIC   STATISTICS.    Prerequisite:    Economics   312   or 
Mathematics  357.  Mr.  Hohhouser. 

Sample  design,  applications  of  sampling  theory  and  significance  testing  in 
economics  and  business,  elementary  analysis  of  variance,  and  multiple  re- 
gression and  correlations. 

B05.    ADVANCED  ECONOMIC  THEORY  I.  Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing, 
plus  core  courses  in  Economics.  Mr.  Morrison. 
An  analysis  oi  selected  problems  of  economic  theory. 

806.    ADVANCED  ECONOMIC  THEORY  II.  Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing 
plus  advanced  Economic  Theory  I.  The  Staff. 

A  continuation  of  Advanced  Economic  Theory  I. 

807-808.    THE    HISTORY    OF    ECONOMIC    THOUGHT.     (10    hours.)    Mr. 
Miller. 

A  review  of  the  histor)  ol  economic  theory.  The  evolution  of  the  important 
principles  of  economics.  Permission  of  the  instructor  required. 

809.  ADVANCED  ECONOMIC  THEORY  III.  Prerequisite:  Advanced  training 
in  Economic  Theory  and  consent  of  instructor.  The  Staff. 

An  application  of  the  concepts  of  macro-  and  micro-economic  theory  to  a 
world  of  disturbance,  change,  and  growth.  Special  attention  will  be  given 
to  price  theory  and  the  theory  of  the  firm  in  relation  to  unemployment  and 
monopoly  under  dynamic  conditions. 

810.  RESEARCH  IN  ECONOMIC  GROWTH  I.  Prerequisite:  Economics  610 
and  permission  of  instructor.  The  Staff. 

Reading  and  research  in  special  problems  of  economic  growth  in  specific 
areas  of  the  world. 

811.  RESEARCH  IN  ECONOMIC  GROWTH  II.  Prerequisite:  Economics  810 
and  permission  of  instructor.  The  Staff. 

Reading  and  research  in  special  problems  of  economic  growth  in  specific 
areas  of  the  world.  A  continuation  of  Economics  810. 

830.     (FINANCE)  BUSINESS  FINANCIAL  POLICY.  See  Finance  830. 

833.  SEMINAR  IN  MODERN  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  Mr.  Green. 

An  analysis  of  the  changing  nature  of  the  functioning,  the  relationships,  and 
the  structure  of  economic  institutions  in  a  dynamic  political  economy. 

834.  (FINANCE)  THE  THEORY  OF  PUBLIC   FINANCE.   Prerequisite:    Fi- 
ni n<  e  134.  See  Finance  834. 

(FINANCE)  SEMINAR  IN  FISCAL  POLICY.  Prerequisite:   Finance  434. 

See  Finance  835. 

SEMINAR  IN  BUSINESS  CONDITIONS  ANALYSIS.  Prerequisite:  Eco- 
nomics 436  and  consent  of  instructor.  Mr.  Green. 

Study  of  recent  developments  and  research  in  economic  theory  and  tech- 
niques as  they  relate  to  business  conditions  analysis.  Economic  growth, 
short-run  disturbances,  adjustment  processes,  and  questions  of  welfare  and 
public:  policy  all  are  viewed  within  the  hamework  of  a  general  equilibrium 
swem. 
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844.    SEMINAR  IN  GOVERNMENT  AND  BUSINESS.  The  Staff. 

Current  issues  in  the  field  of  government  relations  to  business  and  particular 
emphasis  on  problems  associated  with  monopoly  and  competition. 

850.    (FINANCE)  MONETARY  AND  BANKING  THEORY.  See  Finance  850. 
853.    (FINANCE)  DEVELOPMENT  OF  MONETARY  INSTITUTIONS.  See 
Finance  853. 

869.  MATHEMATICAL  ANALYSIS  FOR  ECONOMICS.  Prerequisite:  Consent 
of  instructor.  Mr.  Morrison. 

Selected  topics  from  differential  and  integral  calculus  of  multiargument 
functions.  Also  included  are  those  techniques  of  differential  and  difference 
equations  required  in  dynamic  economic  models. 

870.  MATHEMATICAL  ECONOMICS  I.  Mr.  Morrison. 

Application  of  mathematical  methods  to  economic  theory  and  problems 
including  joint  supply  and  demand  relationship,  general  equilibrium,  cost 
curves,  and  production  functions. 

871.  MATHEMATICAL  ECONOMICS  II.  Mr.  Morrison. 

Application  of  mathematical  techniques  to  selected  topics  in  micro-  and 
macro-economics,  including  measuring  and  testing  hypotheses  and  the  con- 
struction of  economic  models. 

880.    SEMINAR  IN  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE.  Prerequisite:  Economics  680, 
681,  or  equivalent  and  permission  of  instructor.  Mr.  Drewry. 
Advanced  international  trade  and  payments  theory  and  the  application  of 
concepts  to  current  problems.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  problems 
of  adjustment  to  changing  patterns  of  international  trade  and  payments. 

886.    PROBLEMS  IN  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS.  Mr.  Wood. 

Union  wage  policy;  union  influence  on  related  earnings;  unions  and  the 
general  level  of  wages  and  prices. 

891.  RESEARCH  IN  APPLIED  ECONOMIC  STATISTICS.  Mr.  Holshouser. 
Individual  research  in  the  application  of  statistical  methods  to  economic 
problems.  Permission  of  the  instructor  required. 

893.  ECONOMICS  SEMINAR.  The  Staff. 

A  research  problem  in  the  field  of  major  concentration  under  personal 
supervision  of  the  major  professor.  Permission  of  the  instructor  required. 

894.  SEMINAR  IN  ECONOMIC  HISTORY.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  in- 
structor. Mr.  Niemi. 

The  graduate  Seminar  in  Economic  History  will  give  attention  to  special- 
ized problems  in  the  area  of  American  and  European  History.  Research 
papers  will  be  prepared  on  topics  selected  by  students  and  approved  by  the 
Instructor. 

912.  STATISTICS  IN  BUSINESS  DECISIONS.  Prerequisite:  Economics  312  or 
Mathematics  357.  Mr.  Holhouser. 

Statistical  analysis  as  applied  to  business  decisions.  Includes  judgmental 
probability  and  utility;  sampling  as  applied  to  a  variety  of  business  situa- 
tions; the  Binomial,  Poisson  and  Normal  Distributions;  and  Classical  and 
Bayesian  methods  of  statistical  inference. 
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951.     (FIN  \\(1  )  FINANCIAL  PROBLEMS    WAl.YMS.  Sec  Finance  951. 

ii\\M  E)  RES!  \U(  .11  PROBLEMS  IN  FINANCE.  Prerequisite:  Mas- 
ter's Degree  <>r  equivalent.  Sec  Finance  952. 

FINANCE)  RESEARCH  PROBLEMS  IN  PUBLIC  FINANCE.  Prerequi- 
site: Master's  Degree  or  equivalent.  Sec  Finance  955. 

INSURANCE 

(    \si    \i   n    INSURANCE   PROBLEMS.  Prerequisite:  Insurance  385.  Mr. 

Hattari. 

Advanced  study  of  all  types  of  casualty  insurance;  automobile,  professional 

liability,  products  liability,  and  others. 

To:1..    PROPERTY  INSURANCE  PROBLEMS.  Prerequisite:  Insurance  388.  Mr. 
Leverett. 

Practical  application  of  property  insurance  policies  to  specific  insurance 
problems;  survey  and  insurance  counseling  for  complex  problems. 

Tit-).  INSURANCE  PLANNING  AND  PROGRAMMING.  Prerequisite:  REI 
I  .ind  387  or  consent.  Mr.  Cobb  and  Mr.  Sutton. 
Development  of  the  human  life  values  to  include  needs  and  their  evalua- 
tion. A  study  of  available  assets,  benefits  and  tax  effects.  The  scientific 
application  of  the  above  to  create,  conserve,  and  distribute  an  individual's 
estate. 

7()().    SOCIAL   INSURANCE.   Prerequisite:    REI   381    or  consent   of   instructor. 
Mr.  Cobb  and  Mr.  Hattari. 

Analysis  of  the  major  kinds  of  compulsory  insurance  and  their  interre- 
lations; old-age  and  survivors'  insurance;  unemployment  insurance,  work- 
men's compensation,  nonoccupational  disability  insurance,  and  compulsory 
automobile    insurance;    comparison   of   social    and    private    insurance. 

707.    INSURANCE   AGENCY   MANAGEMENT.   Prerequisite:    REI   381,   385, 
and  388  oi   consent  of  instructor.  Mr.  Leverett. 

The  economic  functions  performed  by  the  general  insurance  agency  and 
its  position  in  the  insurance  distribution  system.  Emphasis  is  given  to 
the  management  aspects  of  agency  operation  from  the  sales,  administrative 
and  financial  viewpoint. 

711.    GROUP  INSURANCE  AND  PENSIONS.  Prerequisite:  REI  381  and  387 

or  consent  of  instructor.   Mr.   Cobb  and  Mr.   Sutton. 

A  stud)  ol  employee  and/or  employer  oriented  fringe  benefit  plans  to 
include  group  or  individual  programs  for  life,  health,  pension,  profit- 
sharing,    disability    income,    and    special    situations. 

713.    BUSINESS   RISK   MANAGEMENT.   Prerequisite:    15  hours  of  insurance 
or  permission   ol   the   instructor.  Mr.  Leverett. 

\u  analysis  oi  the  risks  laced  by  the  busines  enterprise  and  the  study  of 
the-  various  methods  of  handling  these  i  isks  including  loss  prevention, 
rislc   retention,  sell-insurance,  and  corporate   insurance  programs. 
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987.  INSURANCE  SEMINAR.  Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing.  Mr.  Leverett. 
Designed  for  the  non-insurance  major  to  reach  an  understanding  of  the 
importance  of  risk  in  personal  and  business  endeavors.  The  course  is 
aimed  at  the  intelligent  handling  of  risk  through  insurance,  self-insurance, 
retention,  loss-prevention,  and  other  methods  of  dealing  with  risk.  A 
portion  of  the  course  is  devoted  to  the  analysis  and  solution  of  risk 
situations. 

988.  INSURANCE  SEMINAR.  Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing  and  permission 
of  the  instructor.  Mr.  Leverett. 

Intensive  reading  and  discussion  of  selected  subjects  in  life,  property- 
liability  insurance,  risk  management,  and  closely  related  fields. 

MANAGEMENT 

690.  (ECONOMICS)  LABOR  LEGISLATION.  See  Economics  690. 

691.  (ECONOMICS)  COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING.  See  Economics  691. 
696.    MANAGERIAL  ECONOMICS.    (MANAGEMENT)  Mr.   Voymch. 

The  structure  of  American  Industry;  classification  of  markets  and  industries 
by  competitive  structure;  demand  analysis;  price  and  output  decisions;  the 
theory  of  the  firm  and  the  economic  system;  the  economics  of  business  and 
public  policies. 

721.    (ACCOUNTING)  INTRODUCTION  TO  PROGRAMMING  SYSTEMS. 

See  Accounting  721. 

740.  BUSINESS  AND  SOCIETY.  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Hong. 

Examination  of  the  determinants  and  content  of  the  socio-political  environ- 
ment within  which  business  enterprise  operates.  A  special  emphasis  will  be 
given  to  comparative  materials— z.ev  culture-institutions  interaction  outside 
the  United  States. 

741.  MANAGEMENT  SCIENCE.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  Instructor.  Mr. 
Scott. 

This  course  is  designed  as  a  first  introduction  on  a  semi-rigorous  basis  to 
the  possibilities  and  techniques  for  solving  management  problems  having 
quantified  or  quantifiable  parameters. 

750.  (ACCOUNTING)  SYSTEM  ANALYSIS  AND  DESIGN.  Prerequisite:  Ac- 
counting 316,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Mr.  Scott  and  Mr.  Roush. 
Introduction  to  general  systems  theory,  its  historical  development  and  appli- 
cations. Methods  of  system  analysis  including  operations  analysis,  configura- 
tion studies,  feasibility  studies,  and  trade-off  analysis.  Phases  in  development 
of  large-scale  man-machine  systems. 

751.  (ACCOUNTING)  MANAGING  BUSINESS  DATA  PROCESSING  SYS- 
TEMS. Prerequisite:  Management  741,  or  permission  of  instructor.  Mr. 
Scott,  Mr.  Wise  and  Mr.  Roush. 

Information  processing  in  business  (generation  of  information,  processing 
and  use);  information  economics;  information  management;  management 
systems;  systems  design;  environment  of  management  systems. 
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752.  INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  POLICY:  PRINCIPLES  AND  CASES. 
Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  and  consent  of  Instructor.  Mr.  Drewry. 
The  history  and  present  conduct  of  international  business  operations;  sys- 
tematic discussion  of  the  economic,  political,  legal,  and  cultural  dimensions 
ol  enterprise  abroad,  and  special  problems  confronting  management  de- 
cision-making in  such  enterprises. 

753.  PRODUCTION  PLANNING  AND  QUALITY  CONTROL.  Prerequisite: 
Management  852.  Mr.  Voynich  and  Mr.  Siemens. 

Forecasting,  planning  and  controlling  production  flow;  techniques  for 
planning  and  controlling  quality  of  produced  and  purchased  items;  quanti- 
tative  methods  espe<  ially  applicable  to  scheduling  and  control. 

754.  SMALL  BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  and 
consent  of  Instructor.  Mr.  Tate. 

The  place  of  small  business  enterprise  on  the  national  economic  scene,  the 
meth(xl  of  establishing  such  a  venture,  the  operation  of  the  going  small 
business,  and  problems  confronting  the  enterpreneur  in  the  small  enterprise. 

755.  OPERATIONS  RESEARCH:  CONCEPTS  AND  APPLICATIONS.  Pre- 
requisite: Mathematics  235  and  Economics  312,  or  permission  of  the  instruc- 
tor. Mr.  Fasick,  Mr.  Siemens  and  Mr.   Voynich. 

An  introduction  to  the  use  of  operations  research  techniques  in  solving 
business  problems  and  in  improving  decision-making.  Emphasis  on  concepts, 
application,  and  role  of  the  computer. 

775.  MAN  \GEMENT  OF  BUSINESS  RESEARCH  PROGRAMS.  Prerequisite: 
Senioi  standing.  Mr.  Gates. 

Organization  and  financial  management  of  business  research  programs 
as  enterprises;  by  size,  by  function  and  by  relative  position  in  the  field. 

782.  (PSYCHOLOGY)  PERSONNEL  MEASUREMENT.  Prerequisite:  Eco- 
nomics 312  or  Psychology  200.  Mr.  Finn,  Mr.  Teare,  and  Mr.  Balyeat. 
A  study  of  quantitative  methods  and  research  models  applicable  to  the 
measurement  of  personnel  and  their  work  behavior  in  organizations. 
Emphasis  will  be  on  the  use  of  research  methods  and  results  to  cope 
with  personnel  problems  in  organizations. 

785.  PERSONNEL  ADMINISTRATION.  Prerequisite:  Management  351.  Mr. 
Balyeat ,  Mr.  Teare,  and  Mr.  Finn. 

The  principles  and  practices  in  the  field  of  the  administration  of  human 
relations  in  industry.  Emphasis  is  given  to  scientific  techniques  and  devices 
in  the  development  of  a  well-rounded  personnel  program. 

786.  (PSYCHOLOGY)  WAGE  AND  SALARY  ADMINISTRATION.  Pre- 
requisite:  Management  585  or  Psychology  414.  Mr.  Balyeat,  Mr.  Finn, 
and  Mr.  Teare. 

A  study  of  job  evaluation  and  other  procedures  that  lead  to  the  develop- 
ment ol  a  sound  wage  and  salary  structure;  problems  of  administration, 
executive  compensation,  and  financial  incentives. 

787.  WORK   \\D  EFFICIENCY.  Prerequisite:  Economics  312  or  Psychology 
200. 

Human  factors  in  relation  to  work  and  equipment  design;  principles  of 
work  measurement. 
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788.  (PSYCHOLOGY)  PERSONNEL  SELECTION  AND  PLACEMENT.  Pre- 
requisite: Management  582,  or  permission  of  instructor.  Mr.  Finn,  Mr. 
Balyeat,  and  Mr.  Teare. 

A  study  of  methods  applicable  to  the  development  of  valid  standards  of 
personnel  selection  and  placement  with  the  use  of  psychological  tests,  the 
personal  interview,  and  other  kinds  of  personal  data. 

789.  PERSONNEL  POLICY  AND  PRACTICE.  Prerequisite:  Management  585. 
Mr.  Balyeat,  Mr.  Finn,  and  Mr.  Teare. 

An  advanced  course  in  personnel  administration.  An  analysis  of  current 
practices  and  developments  involving  the  formulation,  implementation, 
and  communication  of  personnel  policies  and  practices  in  the  business  or- 
ganization. 

792.  PERSONNEL  REGULATIONS  AND  PROCEDURES.  Prerequisite: 
Management  585.  Mr.  Balyeat,  Mr.  Finn,  and  Mr.  Teare. 
A  study  of  laws,  regulations  and  public  policies  that  bear  on  the  process 
of  personnel  administration:  equal  employment  legislation  and  policies, 
administrative  problems  related  to  benefit  plan  programs,  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  workman's  compensation,  etc.;  the  development  and 
use   of  efficient   personnel   records   systems. 

794.  MANPOWER  PLANNING  AND  UTILIZATION.  Prerequisite:  Man- 
agement 585.  Mr.  Balyeat,  Mr.  Finn,  and  Mr.   Teare. 

A  study  of  the  process  of  manpower  planning  and  utilization  in  organiza- 
tions: manpower  forecasting,  recruiting,  employee  training,  development 
and  use  of  skills  inventories,  related  governmental  programs  and  activities. 

795.  ADMINISTRATIVE  PRACTICES.  Mr.  Hong,  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Tate. 
Individual  and  group  behavior  in  organizations;  nature  and  crucial  impor- 
tance of  communications,  employee  motivations  and  group  dynamics;  de- 
velopment of  greater  effectiveness  in  the  business  organizations. 

796.  (Speech)  ORGANIZATIONAL  COMMUNICATION.  Prerequisite:  Sen- 
ior Standing.  Mr.  Huseman  and  Mr.  Sanborn. 

Analysis  of  human  communication  patterns  in  organizations.  Special  atten- 
tion to  communication  policies,  procedures,  and  practices  in  administration. 
Examination  of  functions,  philosophies,  methods,  and  characteristics  of 
management  communication. 

798.  RESEARCH  IN  ADMINISTRATION.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  and 
consent  of  Instructor.  Mr.  Gates  and  Mr.  Balyeat. 

A  study  of  research  methodology  with  major  emphasis  on  the  function  and 
design  of  administrative  research,  techniques  of  data-gathering  and  data 
anlysis  as  well  as  reporting  and  utilization  of  findings. 

900.  SEMINAR  IN  ORGANIZATIONAL  BEHAVIOR.  Mr.  Gates  and  Mr. 
Sanborn. 

Survey  and  critical  analysis  of  research  and  theory  in  individual,  group, 
and  organizational  factors  in  management.  Theory  building. 

902.    SEMINAR  IN  PERSONNEL  RESEARCH.  Mr.  Balyeat,  Mr.  Finn,  and 
Mr.  Teare. 
An  intensive  review  and  critique  of  published  research  in  the  personnel 
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area.  Particular  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  adequacy  <>l  research  design 
and  procedures. 

903.  PROBLEMS  IN  PERSONNEL  RESEARCH.  Mr.  Balyeat,  Mr.  Finn,  and 

Mr.  Ten  re. 

Supervised  research  directed  toward  the  stud)  of  selected  problems.  Em- 
phasis will  be  placed  on  developing  the  skills  needed  to  carry  out  a 
research  project  and  to  present  the  study  in  appropriate  written  form. 

904.  SEMINAR    IX    MANAGEMENT    DEVELOPMENT.    Mr.    Balyeat,   Mr. 
Finn,  and  Mr.  Tea  re. 

A  stud)  ol  tutors  influencing  the  development  of  individuals  within  forma] 
organizations.  Emphasis  will  be  on  professional  and  managerial  personnel. 

905.  MANAGEMENT  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS.    Prerequisite:    Permission 
of  insi  i  iK  tor.  Mr.  Scott  and  Mr.  R ousel i. 

Management  of  information  for  effective  planning  and  control  in  business 
organization.  Methods  used  in  developing  computer-based  management 
information  systems.  Student  participation  in  the  design  of  systems  and  the 
utilization  of  computers. 

906.  DECISION    THEORY.    Prerequisite:    Graduate    standing.    Mr.    Scott   and 
Mr.  Greenwood. 

An  examination  of  the  philosophical,  scientific  basis  of  decision  theory  in 
its  qualitative  and  quantative  aspects.  Intensve  analysis  of  the  decision- 
making process:  diagnosis  of  problems;  evolution  of  alternatives  solutions; 
projection  of  results;  and  choice  of  alternatives. 

907.  SEMINAR    IN    PRODUCTION    MANAGEMENT.    Prerequisites:    Eco- 
nomics 912  and  BBA  942.  Mr.  Siemens  and  Mr.  Voynich. 

A  comprehensive  coverage  of  principles  and  practices  relating  to  the  man- 
agement of  the  production  function.  The  coverage  will  be  broad  and  will 
include  both  line  and  staff  functions.  Special  emphasis  will  be  given  to 
automation,  computer  use  in  industry,  and  other  modern  techniques. 
PERSONNEL  MANAGEMENT  SEMINAR.  Prerequisite:  Graduate 
standing.  Mr.  Balyeat,  Mr.  Finn,  and  Mr.  Teare. 

Principles,  policies  and  practices  involving  the  employee  relations  environ- 
ment. Consideration  will  be  given  to  effective  personnel  administration  as 
well  as  to  functions  of  a  personnel  department. 

909.  FIELD  RESEARCH  IN  ORGANIZATIONAL  BEHAVIOR.  Prerequisite: 
Graduate  standing.  Mr.  Sanborn. 

Critical  examination  of  field  research  in  organizational  behavior.  Review 
of  research  methodologies.  Design,  conduct,  and  report  of  an  on-site 
research  project  within  an  organization.  Recommended  preparation:  Man- 
agement 900  or  equivalent. 

910.  CONTEMPORARY    MANAGEMENT    PROBLEMS.    Prerequisite:    Mas- 
ter's degree  or  equivalent.  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Greenwood. 

An  intensive  examination  of  a  limited  number  of  key  problems  in  current 
management  practice  —  together  with  a  study  of  research  techniques  and 
models  lor  probing  them  more  deeply. 

911.  MODERN   MANAGEMENT  THEORY.  Prerequisite:    Master's  degree  or 
equivalent.  Mr.  Hong  and  Mr.  Smith. 
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A  study  in  depth  of  emerging  concepts  and  understandings  in  several 
rapidly  developing  management  areas—;  such  as  organizational  relation- 
ships and  computer  applications. 

930.  THESIS. 

931.  SEMINAR  IN  OPERATIONS  RESEARCH.  Prerequisite:  Management 
555,  Economics  912,  and  BBA  942.  Mr.  Siemens,  Mr.  Voynich,  and  Mr. 
Fasick. 

The  use  of  linear  programming  and  a  number  of  related  techniques  in 
solving  production  and  distribution  problems.  Emphasis  on  theory,  prob- 
lem formulation,  and  computer  implementation. 

940.  BUSINESS  ORGANIZATION  AND  THE  BEHAVIORAL  SCIENCES. 
Prerequisite:  Management  900.  Mr.  Gates. 

Analysis  of  adaptive  behavior— with  primary  emphasis  on  what  the  be- 
havioral sciences  have  contributed  to  understanding  this  phenomenon  in 
modern  complex  organizations.  An  examination  of  methods  and  findings 
from  psychology,  anthropology,   and  sociology. 

945.  CONCEPTUAL  FOUNDATIONS  OF  BUSINESS.  Prerequisite:  Graduate 
standing,  with  background  of  undergraduate  core  in  Economics  and  Busi- 
ness Administration.  Mr.  Gates. 

Examination  of  the  intellectual,  cultural,  and  legal  concepts  underlying 
the  business  system.  Relationships  of  business  system  to  modern  industrial 
society. 

948.    ANALYTICAL   METHODS   OF   MANAGEMENT   SCIENCE.   Prerequi- 
sites: Economics  912  and  BBA  942.  Mr.  Siemens  and  Mr.  Voynich. 
Problem  formulation;  model  construction;  design  of  experiments;  sampling 
techniques;     inventory    models;     linear    programming;     queuing    models; 
theory  of  games;  Monte  Carlo  techniques;  other  simulation. 

MARKETING 

663.  (GEOGRAPHY).  GEOGRAPHY  OF  TRANSPORTATION.  See  Ge- 
ography 663. 

665.  MARKETING  RESEARCH  AND  ANALYSIS.  Prerequisite:  Marketing 
360.  Mr.  Thompson. 

Study  of  the  role  of  research  in  marketing  decision-making;  the  research 
process;  scientific  method;  analysis  and  interpretation  of  research  findings. 

687.  COMMODITY  MARKETS.  Prerequisite:  Marketing  360.  Mr.  Troelston. 
Development,  organization,  and  importance  of  commodity  markets;  gov- 
ernmental and  international  regulations  and  controls;  organization  and 
functions  of  commodity  exchanges. 

758.  INTERNATIONAL    MARKETING.    Prerequisite:    Marketing    360.    Mr. 

Tritt. 

A  study  of  the  significance  of  international  markets  to  American  firms. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  marketing  techniques  and  methods  of  expanding 
participation  in  foreign  markets. 

759.  PRINCIPLES  OF  TRANSPORTATION.  Prerequisite:  Marketing  360. 
Mr.  Cover. 
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A  survey  course  of  rail,  motor,  water,  air,  and  pipeline  transport.  A  com- 
parison  of  these  forms  of  transport:  services  rendered;  costs:  labor  relations; 
pricing;    and    issues   in   national    transport   policy. 

700.  PRINCIPLES  OF  RETAILING.  Prerequisite:  Marketing  560.  Mr.  Gross 
and  Mr.  Harris. 

I  In  basi<  concepts  and  analytical  tools  of  retailing;  types  of  organiza- 
tional structure;  store  location;  personnel:  merchandising;  promotion; 
accounting  and  statistical  control. 

761.  mil  WIORA1.  THEORY  AND  MARKETING.  Prerequisite:  Marketing 
360.  Mr.  Carter. 

I  his  course  deals  with  the  motives,  attitudes,  and  expectations  of  con- 
sume! s  and  businessmen  that  contribute  to  an  understanding  of  the 
marketing  process.  Buyer  behavior  and  the  decision  process  are  emphasized. 
\1)\  1  RTISING  AND  DISPLAY.  Prerequisite:  Marketing  360.  Mr.  Rucker. 
The  management  of  advertising  activities  in  the  business  organization; 
advertising  agency  operation;  media  evaluation  and  selection;  creative 
strategy;  and  campaign  planning. 

Tin.  SALES  MANAGEMENT.  Prerequisite:  Marketing  360.  Mr.  Tritt  and 
Mr.  Harris. 

A  study  of  sales  force  management  using  a  computer  simulated  game. 
Topics  covered  include:  selecting,  training,  compensating,  motivating, 
and  evaluating  salesmen. 

765.  RETAIL  ADMINISTRATION  AND  POLICY.  Prerequisite:  Marketing 
700.  Mr.  dross  and  Mr.  Harris. 

The  analysis  and  solution  of  retail  problems;  integration  of  retailing 
functions;    development   of   policies   for   managing   these    functions. 

766.  ECONOMICS  OF  MARKETING.  Prerequisite:  Marketing  360.  Mr. 
T  racist  on. 

Economics  of  the  consumer  market;  the  process  of  consumption  and  re- 
sponsibilities  of   the   consumer;    desirable   controls   of   consumption. 

767.  MARKETING  PROMOTION.  Prerequisite:  Marketing  360.  Mr.  Gross. 
The  major  structural  components  of  this  course  begins  with  the  nature 
and  scope  of  promotion,  proceeds  to  the  motivational  barriers  and  aids 
to  promotional  goals,  with  all  promotional  and  firm  activities,  and  finally 
concludes  with  the  ethical  and  moral  effects  of  promotion. 

768.  MOTOR  TRANSPORTATION.  Prerequisite:  Marketing  559.  Mr.  Cover. 
Management  problems  of  motor  carrier  enterprise.  Their  organization, 
operations,   traffic  and  sales,   financing,   and   public  policy   issues. 

700.    LOGISTICS  OE  PHYSICAL  DISTRIBUTION   (formerly  Industrial  Traf- 
fic   Management).   Prerequisite:    Marketing  559.   Mr.   Cover. 
Functions  relating  to  the  buying  and  selling  of  transport  service:  pricing; 
legal   duties   and   responsibilities   of   buyer   and   seller;    coordination   with 
other  functions  of  the  business  organization   to  reduce   total   distribution 

(  osts. 

770.    WHOLESALING.   Prerequisite:    Marketing  360.  Mr.  Rucker. 

Types  and  classes  of  wholesale  institutions;  emphasis  is  given  to  organiza- 
tion and  management  of  the  wholesaling   functions. 
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771.  MARKETING  MANAGEMENT.  Prerequisite:  Marketing  360  and  two 
other  marketing  courses.  Mr.  Harris  and  Mr.  Still. 

This  course  considers  the  integration  and  coordination  of  product  develop- 
ment, promotional  strategy,  physical  distribution,  and  pricing  in  planning 
and  controlling  marketing  operations.  Stress  is  placed  upon  the  managerial 
aspects  of  marketing  and  the  analysis  of  distribution   problems. 

778.    PURCHASING.   Prerequisite:    Marketing  360.   Mr.    Troelston. 

Principles  and  practices  used  by  manufacturers  and  other  types  of  busi- 
ness concerns  in  the  purchasing  of  equipment,  raw  materials,  parts  and 
supplies. 

780.  TRANSPORTATION  REGULATORY  POLICY.  Prerequisite:  Market- 
ing 559.  Mr.  Cover. 

The  place  of  transport  in  our  system  so  far  as  it  is  determined  by  economic, 
business,  governmental,  and  social  requirements.  A  study  of  the  devolp- 
ment  of  regulation  of  transport  with  particular  interest  in  the  social 
aspects. 

930.    THESIS  IN  MARKETING.  5  to  50  hours.   The  Graduate  Staff. 

960.  SEMINAR  IN  MARKETING.  Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing.  Mr. 
Barksdale  and  Mr.  Still. 

A  general  survey  of  the  basic  concepts  which  underlie  operations  of  the 
marketing  system  in  a  free  enterprise  economy. 

961.  MARKETING  THEORY.  Prerequisite:  Marketing  960  or  three  under- 
graduate courses  in  marketing.  Mr.  Barksdale. 

An  examination  of  the  general  theories  that  have  been  advanced  to 
explain  marketing  practice. 

962.  CONTEMPORARY   MARKETING   PROBLEMS.   Prerequisite:    Market- 
ing 960  or  three  undergraduate  courses  in  marketing.   Mr.  Barksdale. 
The  study  of  current  problems  and  propositions  in  the  field  of  marketing. 
Students  select  specific  subjects  for  exploration  and  analysis. 

963.  QUANTITATIVE  STRATEGY  IN  MARKETING.  Prerequisite:  Mar- 
keting 960  or  three  undergraduate  courses  in  marketing  and  permission 
of  instructor.  Mr.  Gross. 

A  survey  of  mathematical  techniques  useful  in  decision-making  in  mar- 
keting. Emphasis  on  applications  in  product  planning,  physical  distribu- 
tion, promotion,  and  pricing. 

964.  READING  SEMINAR  IN  MARKETING.  Prerequisite:  Graduate  stand- 
ing and   permission   of   instructor.   Mr.   Barksdale. 

A  seminar  designed  to  help  students  develop  a  sense  of  discrimination 
regarding  the  literature  of  marketing;  to  assist  in  an  assessment  of  the 
contributions  made  by  various  writers;  and  to  provide  an  opportunity 
to  analyze,  interpret,  and  discuss  the  fundamental  concepts  of  marketing. 

REAL  ESTATE  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

708.  PROPERTY  VALUATION  THEORY.  Prerequisite:  REI  390,  or  consent 
of  instructor.  Mr.  Shenkel. 

Analysis  of  the  economic,  social,  and  governmental  forces  influencing  value. 
Valuation  principles  and  theory. 
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70!).    PROPER  1Y  VALU  \  I  [ON  PROBLEMS.  Prerequisites:  REI  390  and  REI 
708,  or  consent  oi  insti  uctor.  Mr.  Shenkel. 

An  and  process  <>!  real  estate  valuation.  Problems,  case  studies,  and  field 
work  applying  cost,  market,  and  income  approaches  to  specific  types  of 
properties. 

7K>.     (FINANCE).  REAL  ESTATE  FINANCE.  Prerequisite:  REI  390,  or  con 
sent  ol  Instructor.  Mr.  Shenkel. 

700.    PROBLEMS   IN    RIAL   ESTATE.    Prerequisite:    10  hours  of  real  estate 
courses,  including  REI  300.  Mr.  Shenkel. 

Individual  st iul\  ol  the  economics  of  urban  land  use  in  metropolitan  areas; 
city  planning;  farm  and  rural  land  economics;  brokerage,  and  appraising; 
industrial  real  estate  practice  and  industrial  property  development.  As- 
signed study  projects  and  field  trips. 

990.  URBAN   ECONOMICS.  Prerequisite:   Graduate  standing  and  permission 
ol  iusiriK  tor.  Mr.  Floyd 

Economic  factors  affecting  residential,  commercial  and  industrial  loca- 
tion; theories  of  urban  growth;  economic  base  analysis;  property  taxation 
and   urban  growth;   land   in  economic  growth. 

991.  HOUSING   MARKET  ANALYSIS.   Prerequisite:   Graduate  standing  and 
permission  of  instructor.  Mr.  Floyd. 

Housing   as   social   overhead   capital;    economics   of    residential    rehabilita- 
tion, economic   lac  tors  in  housing  demand;  housing  problems  and  progress. 
002.    URBAN   REDEVELOPMENT  POLICY.  Prerequisite:   Graduate  standing 
and   permission   of   instructor.   Mr.   Shenkel. 

Redevelopment  objectives  and  issues;  economic  benefits  of  redevelopment; 
ellic  iency  in  public  urban  renewal  expenditures;  fiscal  productivity  theory 
and    other   explanations    of   urban    renewal    policy. 


CHEMISTRY 
S.  W.  PELLETIER 

(Chemistry  Building,  South  Campus) 

The  Department  of  Chemistry  offers  courses  of  study  and  research  leading 
to  the  Master  of  Science  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  Degrees.  The  candidate  lor 
the  Master  ol  Science  degree  must  complete  a  program  of  study  approved  by 
his  major  professor,  the  Head  of  the  Chemistry  Department,  and  the  Dean 
ol  the  Graduate  School.  He  must  demonstrate  a  reading  knowledge  of  German 
and  complete  and  defend  a  thesis  based  upon  his  research.  This  research  should 
involve  contributions  of  a  publishable  quality. 

The  Ph.  1).  applicant  chooses  a  major  concentration  in  analytical,  inorganic, 
organic,  or  physical  chemistry.  A  program  of  study  including  course  work  in 
the  majoi  and  minor  field  and  the  student's  research  objectives  must  be 
completed  and  approved  by  the  major  professor,  the  Head  of  the  Chemistry 
Department,  and  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School.  A  reading  knowledge  of 
two  foreign  languages  selected  from  German,  French,  and  Russian  is  required. 
Aftei    satisfactorily    completing   his    prescribed    course    of   study,    the    language 
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examinations,  and  a  comprehensive  written  and  oral  examination  in  his  major 
field,  the  student  is  officially  admitted  to  candidacy  for  the  Ph.D.  Degree.  This 
degree  is  awarded  for  proficiency  and  scholarship  in  research  and  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  a  specific  field  of  knowledge  which  the  candidate  demonstrates 
by  the  presentation  and  defense  of  a  dissertion  based  upon  independent  work 
which  contributes  significantly  to  knowledge  in   the  student's  field. 

Current  research  and  teaching  equipment  includes  a  variety  of  ultraviolet, 
visible,  infrared,  far  infrared,  nuclear  magnetic  and  election  spin  resonance 
spectrometers  (including  the  Beckman  IR-11,  DK-2A  and  DU;  the  Perkin-Elmer 
Models  621,  457,  257,  and  202;  the  Cary  Models  14,  15,  and  60;  the  Varian  A-60, 
HA-100,  T-60,  and  V-4502-14;  the  Hitachi-Perkin-Elmer  R-20  NMR  unit  with 
heteroprobe  capability)  ,  the  Hitachi-Perkin-Elmer  RMU6D  mass  spectrometer 
and  much  more  specialized  equipment  used  in  high  pressure  spectroscopy, 
calorimetry,   light  scattering  studies,   electrochemistry   and   radiation   chemistry. 

Unless  otherwise  specified,  all  laboratory  periods  are  three  hours. 

600.    HISTORY  OF  CHEMISTRY.  Prerequisite:    25  hours  of  Chemistry.   The 
Staff. 
The  historical  development  of  chemistry  and  its  relation  to  other  sciences. 

602.  INTRODUCTION  TO  GRADUATE  STUDIES-INORGANIC  CHEM- 
ISTRY. Three  hours.  Prerequisite:  An  undergraduate  course  in  Inorganic 
Chemistry.  The  Inorganic  Staff. 

A  concentrated  study  of  those  fundamental   topics  which  form   the  basis 
upon  which  further  work  in   inorganic  chemistry   is   developed. 

603.  INTRODUCTION  TO  GRADUATE  STUDIES-ORGANIC  CHEM- 
ISTRY. Three  hours.  Prerequisite:  An  undergraduate  course  in  Organic 
Chemistry.  The  Organic  Staff. 

Analogous  to  Chemistry  602  but  dealing  with  fundamental  topics  in 
organic  chemistry. 

608.  INTRODUCTION  TO  GRADUATE  STUDIES-ANALYTICAL  CHEM- 
ISTRY. Three  hours.  Prerequisite:  An  undergraduate  course  in  Analytical 
Chemistry.  The  Analytical  Staff . 

Analogous    to    Chemistry    602    but    dealing   with    fundamental    topics    in 
analytical  chemistry. 

609.  INTRODUCTION  TO  GRADUATE  STUDIES-PHYSICAL  CHEMIS- 
TRY. Three  hours.  Prerequisite:  An  undergraduate  course  in  Physical 
Chemistry.  The  Physical  Staff. 

Analogous    to    Chemistry    602    but    dealing   with    fundamental    topics    in 
physical  chemistry. 

617.  PRINCIPLES  OF  MOLECULAR  SPECTROSCOPY.  3  to  12  hours. 
(3  hours  per  quarter).  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  490c  or  491c  or  equivalent. 

The  Staff. 

618.  METHODS  OF  MOLECULAR  SPECTROSCOPY.  2  to  8  hours.  (2  hours 
per  quarter).  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  490c  or  491c  or  equivalent.  The  Staff. 

621.  ADVANCED  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  223 
and  one  additional  Chemistry  course  with  laboratory.  The  Inorganic  Staff. 
A  study  of  the  periodic  classification  of  the  elements. 
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INTERMEDIATE    INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  Three  hours.  Prerequi- 
siu :  Chemistry  490c  or  191c  or  equivalent.  The  Inorganic  Staff. 

627.  INI  ERMEDIATE  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  Three  hours.  Prerequi- 
site: Chemistry  126.  The  Inorganic  Staff. 

IN  I  I  RMEDIA1  1    ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  Three  hours.  Prerequisite: 
Chemistry    I  12  and  Chemistry  490c  or  191c  or  consent  of  Head  of  Depart- 
ment. The  Organic  Staff. 
A  survey  <>l  synthetic  methods  widely  used  in  organic  syntheses. 

631.  IN  I  ERMEDIATE  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  Three  hours.  Prerequisite: 
Chemistry    130.  The  Organic  Staff. 

A  survey    <>I   modern  physical-organic  chemistry   with  emphasis  upon   the 
interpretation  of  organic  reactions. 

IN  I  1  R  MEDIATE  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  Three  hours.  Prerequisite: 
Chemistry    131.  The  Organic  Staff. 

The   determination    and    application    of   structural    principles    to   organic 
compounds. 

641.  ORGANIC  QUALITATIVE  ANALYSIS.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  340, 
341.  One  or  two  consultation  and  four  or  three  laboratory  periods.  The 
Organic  Staff. 

Identification  of  pure  organic  compounds  and  mixtures. 

642.  ORGANIC;  QUALITATIVE  ANALYSIS.  Prerequisites:  Chemistry  342 
and  490b  or  491b.  Two  lectures  and  three  laboratory  periods.  The  Organic 
Staff. 

ADVANCED  QUANTITATIVE  ANALYSIS.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  280 
and  Chemistry  490c  or  491c  or  equivalent.  One  or  two  lectures  and  four 
or  three  laboratory  periods  per  week.  The  Analytical  Staff. 
This  course  covers  more  advanced  work  in  quantitative  analysis.  It  in- 
cludes systematic  analyses,  potentiometric  methods,  electrolytic  analysis  and 
organic  precipitants. 
690a-b-c.  PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY.  Fifteen  hours.  Four  lectures  or  recitations 
and  one  laboratory  period.  Prerequisites:  Chemistry  223,  Physics  229,  and 
M;tt hematics  255.  Tfic  Physical  Staff. 

A  three  quarter  course  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  physical  chemistry 
and  typical  laboratory  experiments. 

691a-b-c.    PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY.  Twelve  hours.  Four  lectures. 

This  course  is  the  same  as  690a-b-c  but  without  the  laboratory  work. 

692.  CHEMICAL  THERMODYNAMICS.  Three  hours.  Prerequisites:  Chem- 
istry 490c  or  491c.  The  Physical  Staff. 

QUANTUM    CHEMISTRY.   Three  hours.    Prerequisites:    Chemistry   490c 
OI   l(H(.  The  Physical  Staff. 

694.  CHEMICAL  KINETICS.  3  hours.  Prerequisites:  Chemistry  490c  or  491c. 
The  Physical  Staff. 

RADIOCHEMISTRY.    3    hours.    Prerequisites:    Chemistry   490c    or   491c. 
Mr.  Johnston. 

700.  PRINCIPLES  OF  SCIENCE  FOR  TEACHERS.  10  hours.  Prerequisite: 
I  line  years  <>i  teaching  in  science.  Mr.  Whitehead. 
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701.    GLASS  BLOWING.   1   to  3  hours.  Prerequisite:   Twenty  hours  of  science 
with  lab.  Mr.  Epperson. 
Training  in  how  to  make  simple  scientific  glass  apparatus  and  repairs. 

712.  RECENT  ADVANCES  IN  SCIENCE.  (For  credit  on  Master  of  Education 
degree  only.)  One  hour.  The  Staff. 

715.  DEVELOPMENT  OF  CHEMICAL  THEORIES.  (For  credit  on  Master  of 
Education  degree  only.)  Five  lectures.  Prerequisites:  Twenty  hours  in 
Natural  Science.  The  Staff. 

The  evolution  of  chemical  theories  from  the  Greek  period  to  the  present. 
Limited  to  candidates  for  the  Master  of  Education  or  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Education. 

722.    INORGANIC  PREPARATIONS.  One  or  two  lecture  and  four  or  three 
laboratory  periods.  Prerequisite:   Chemistry  122  and  two  other  Chemistry 
courses  with  laboratory.  The  Inorganic  Staff. 
Selected  syntheses  of  inorganic  compounds. 

725.  CHEMISTRY  FOR  TEACHERS.  (For  credit  on  Master  of  Education 
degree  only.)  Four  lectures  or  recitations  and  one  laboratory  period  per 
week  each  quarter.  Prerequisite:  Ten  hours  of  Chemistry  and  twenty  hours 
of  Physical  Science.  The  Staff. 

Lectures,  recitations  and  laboratory  work  over  a  wide  field  of  modern 
chemistry  to  prepare  for  teaching  general  science  and  high  school  chem- 
istry. Limited  to  candidates  for  the  Master  of  Education  or  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Education. 

740.  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  FOR  TEACHERS.  (For  credit  on  Master  of 
Education  degree  only.)  Four  lectures  or  recitations  and  one  laboratory 
period  per  week  each  quarter.  Prerequisite:  Ten  hours  of  Chemistry  and 
twenty  hours  of  Physical  or  Biological  Sciences.  The  Organic  Staff. 
Lectures,  recitations  and  laboratory  work  over  a  wide  field  of  modern 
chemistry  to  prepare  for  teaching  general  science  and  high  school  chem- 
istry. Limited  to  candidates  for  the  Master  of  Education  or  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Education. 

780.  INSTRUMENTAL  METHODS  OF  ANALYSIS.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry 
341  and  480.  Two  lectures  and  three  laboratory  periods.  The  Analytical 
Staff. 

The  use  of  optical  and  electronic  instruments  for  analysis. 

781.  CHEMICAL  INSTRUMENTATION.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  490c  or 
491c  or  equivalent.  Two  lectures  and  one  laboratory  period.  The  Analytical 
Staff. 

811.    CHEMICAL  SEMINAR.  1  to  18  hours.  The  Graduate  Staff. 

821.  ADVANCED  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  3  to  21  hours.  Lectures  or 
lectures  and  laboratories. 

821.1.  MODERN  INORGANIC  THEORY.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  Twenty 
hours  of  Chemistry  with  laboratory.  The  Inorganic  Staff. 

821.2.  MODERN  INORGANIC  THEORY.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry 
821.1.  The  Inorganic  Staff. 
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MODERN    INORGANIC    HIIORV.   3   hours.    Prerequisite:   Chemistry 
821.2.  The  Inorganic  Staff . 

CURREN1    !  OPICS  IN  INORGANIC  (HI  Mis  I  RY.  3  to  21  hours.  Lec- 
tures or  Lectures  and  laboratoi  ies, 

ADVANCED  ORGANIC  CHEMIS1  RY.  3  to  21  hours.  Lectures  or  Lectures 
and  Laboratories. 
I.    MODERN  ORGANIC  THEORY.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  342 
or  equivalent.  The  Organic  Stuff. 
831.2.     MODERN  ORGANIC  THEORY.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  831.1 
or  equivalent.  The  Organic  Staff. 

..     \l()l)l  R\  ORGANIC   THEORY.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  831.2 
or  equivalent.  The  Organic  Staff. 

834.    CURRENT   TOPICS    IX   ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.   5   to  30   hours    (5 

hours  per  quarter).   Prerequisite:   Chemistry  831.3  or  consent  of  Head  of 

Department.  The  Organic  Staff. 
840.    ADVANCED  ORGANIC  SYNTHESIS.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  342.  Two 

consultations  and  three  laboratory  periods.  The  Organic  Staff. 

§   lected  advanced  syntheses  will  be  studied  historically  and  in  the  labora- 
tory. 
849.     INTRODUCTION  TO  RESEARCH.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  427,  or  442, 

or  480,  or  490c.  One  consultation  and  four  library  or  laboratory  periods. 

The  Staff. 
881.    ADVANCED  ANALYTICAL  CHEMISTRY.   3   to  21    hours.   Lectures  or 

lectures  and  laboratories. 
B81.1.    ADVANCED     ANALYTICAL    CHEMISTRY.     3     hours.     Prerequisite: 

Chemistr)  490c.  The  Analytical  Staff. 
B81.2.    ADVANCED     ANALYTICAL    CHEMISTRY.    3     hours.     Prerequisite: 

Chemistry  881.1.  The  Analytical  Staff. 

ADVANCED    ANALYTICAL    CHEMISTRY.    3    hours.     Prerequisite: 

Chemistry  881.2.  The  Analytical  Staff. 

884.  CURRENT  TOPICS  IN  ANALYTICAL  CHEMISTRY.  3  to  21  hours  (3 
hour  per  quarter).  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  881.1  and  881.2.  The  Analytical 
Staff. 

891.  ADVANCED  PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY.  3  to  21  hours.  Lectures  or  lec- 
tures and  laboratories. 

891.2.  CHEMICAL  THERMODYNAMICS.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry 
492.  The  Staff. 

SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN  PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY.  3  to  21  hours.  Lectures 
or  Le<  tines  and  laboratories. 

I.    ADVANCED  (HTANTUM  CHEMISTRY  I.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  Chem- 
ist i\  1!)0(  or  491c  or  equivalent.  Mr.  Handler. 

-     QUANTUM   CHEMISTRY.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:   Chemistry  493.  Mr. 

Johnston.  Mr.  King,  Mr.  Handler. 

SI  VTISTICAL    1  111  RMODYNAMICS.    3    hours.    Prerequisite:    Chem- 
ists   192.  Mr.  King.  Mr.  Handler. 
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b95.5.    MOLECULAR  STRUCTURE.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:   Chemistry  895.2. 
Mr.  King. 

900.  CHEMICAL  RESEARCH.  1  to  50  hours.  The  Graduate  Staff. 

901.  PROBLEMS  IN  CHEMISTRY.  1  to  50  hours.  The  Graduate  Staff. 
930.    THESIS.  5  to  50  hours. 

CLASSICS 
J.  W.  ALEXANDER 

(The  Bishop  House,  North  Campus) 

Graduate  work  is  offered  in  Latin  and  Greek  leading  to  a  Master  of  Arts  degree. 
A  student  may  choose  Latin  or  Greek  as  one  of  his  languages  in  the  program 
leading  to  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  Comparative  Literature. 

Reading  knowledge  of  a  language  other  than  Latin  or  Greek  is  required  for 
the  Master's  degree. 

600.    ADVANCED  READING  COURSE  IN  LATIN.  Prerequisite:  ten  hours  of 
advanced  work  in  Latin.  Mr.  Best. 
Reading  in  Latin  authors;  review  of  grammar;  history  of  Latin  literature. 

626.  GREEK  HISTORY.  Miss  Piper. 

A   survey   of   Greek   history  through    the    time   of   Alexander   the    Great. 

627.  ROMAN  HISTORY.  Miss  Piper. 

A  survey  of  Roman  history  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Empire. 

656.  HOMER  AND  THE  EPIC  TRADITION.  Mr.  Alexander. 

A  study  of  Homer  in  translation  emphasizing  his  influence  on  later  Euro- 
pean literature.  Analysis  of  the  epic  as  a  literary  form;  reading  of  selected 
epics  of  other  periods. 

657.  CLASSICAL  DRAMA.  Mr.  Best. 

A  study  in  translation  of  tragedies  and  comedies  surviving  from  ancient 
Greece  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  development  and  influence  of 
dramatic  forms  and  variations  in  themes  of  classic  origin.  Reading  of 
Greek  and  Roman  plays  and  selected  plays  of  other  literatures  chosen  for 
comparison. 

658.  ROMAN  LITERATURE  IN  TRANSLATION.  Mr.  Nethercut. 
Detailed  study  of  the  greater  poets  of  the  first  century  B.C.,  emphasizing 
Catullus  and  Vergil  and  their  Hellenistic  background. 

801.  GREEK  CIVILIZATION.   Prerequisite:    Ten  hours  of   advanced   courses 
in  classics,  modern  languages  or  literature.  Mr.  Alexander. 

Survey  of  Greek  civilization,  with  emphasis  placed  on  a  selected  topic  for 
special  study;  readings  in  Greek  literature  in  translation.  Knowledge  of 
Greek  not  required. 

802.  ROMAN  CIVILIZATION.  Prerequisite:  Ten  hours  of  approved  advanced 
courses  in  classics,  modern  languages  or  literature.   Mr.  Alexander. 
Survey  of  Roman  Civilization,  with  emphasis  placed  on  a  selected  topic 
for  special  study;  readings  in  Roman  literature  in  translation.  Knowledge 
of  Latin  not  required. 
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COMPARATIVE  LITERATURE 
CALVIN   BROWN 

(Park  Hall,  North  Campus) 

Foreign  language  requirements:  M.A.,  fluent  reading  knowledge  ol  one  and  good 
knowledge  ol  another;  Ph.D.,  fluent  leading  knowledge  of  two  and  a  fair  knowl- 
edge of  a  third,  one  ol  the  three  being  a  classical  language. 

Students  in  the  Comparative  Literature  Department  do  part  of  their  work  in 
ihis  department  and  part  in  the  departments  of  the  various  literatures.  The 
M.A.  requires  fort)  hours  ol  courses  plus  a  thesis  on  a  comparative  topic.  The 
Ph.D.  has  no  specified  number  of  hours,  but  requires  four  fields  of  concentra- 
tion: (1)  a  major  literature,  (2)  a  minor  literature,  (3)  a  literary  period  or  genre 
in  Occidental  literature  generally,  (4)  anything  relevant  except  a  duplication  of 
I  luis  the  fourth  area  can  be  a  third  literature,  a  period  (if  the  third  was  a 
genre),  or  a  relevant  subject  outside  of  literature,  such  as  aesthetics,  art  or  music 
history,  or  history.  The  student  is  also  expected  to  have  a  general  familiarity 
with  Occidental  literature,  and,  regardless  of  his  particular  specializations,  a 
good  knowledge  of  the  major  literary  works  specified  in  a  doctoral  leading  list. 
The  dissertation  must  be  on  a  comparative  topic. 

The    prospective    student    in    comparative    literature    should    look    over    the 
announcements  of  the  offerings  in  the  departments  of  the  individual  literatures 
in    which    he    is    interested,    as    well    as    those    of    the    Comparative    Literature 
Department. 
611.    MEDIAEVAL   NARRATIVE.     (Offered    1969-70.)    Mr.   Brown. 

A  study  of  the  types  of  mediaeval  narrative— epic,  romance,  saga,  beast-epic, 
fabliau,  and  cxemphim—  with  reading  and  analysis  of  outstanding  examples. 
613.  SATIRE  IN  EUROPEAN  LITERATURE.  (Offered  1970-71.)  Mr.  Brown. 
A  comparative  study  of  satire  as  a  literary  type.  Its  history  in  Western 
literature  will  be  traced,  and  outstanding  examples  of  various  types  and 
periods  will  be  studied  in  detail. 
617.  THE  TWENTIETH-CENTURY  NOVEL.  Mr.  Harrison. 
A  study  of  the  European  novel  since  World  War  I. 

622.    DEVELOPMENT  OF  REALISM  IN  MODERN  DRAMA  AND  LITERA- 
TURE. Miss  Waal 

The  rise  and  development  of  realism  in   19th-century  drama  and  theater. 
(Comparative  study  of  major  realistic  plays  of  the  19th  century  in  Euro- 
pean   countries.    Influence   of   these    plays    and    playwrights    on    European 
drama.) 
630.    HIS  TORY  OF  LITERARY  CRITICISM.  Mr.  Free. 

\  study  of  the  theory  and  principles  of  literary  criticism  from  Plato  and 
\i  istotle  through  T.  S.  Eliot. 
651.     MUSIC  AM)  LITERATURE.  Mr.  Brown. 

\  comparative  study  ol   the  forms,  relationships,  and  aesthetics  of  music 
and  litei  ature.  Admission  by  consent  of  the  instructor. 

HOMER   AM)  THE  EPIC  TRADITION.  Mr.  Alexander.    (See  Classics 
56). 
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657.    CLASSICAL  DRAMA.  Mr.  Alexander.  (See  Classics  657.) 
810.    PROBLEMS    IN    COMPARATIVE    LITERATURE.     (Offered    1969-70.) 
Mr.  Brown. 

A  consideration  of  some  problem  or  group  of  closely  related  problems  in 
comparative  literature,  with  special  attention   to  methodology,   bibliogra- 
phy, and  the  processes  of  research. 
813.    THE    FAUST    LEGEND    IN    LITERATURE.     (Offered    1970-71.)    Mr. 
Brown. 

A  study  of  the  history  and  development  of  the  Faust  legend,  with  analysis 
of  its  main  literary  treatments.  Especial  attention  will  be  given  to  Marlowe, 
Goethe,  and  Thomas  Mann. 

821.  THE  PLAYS  OF  HENRIK  IBSEN.    (Offered  1969-70.)  Miss  Waal 

A  study  of  the  plays  of  Henrik  Ibsen  and  their  influence  on  the  drama  of 
the  twentieth  centry. 

822.  THE    PLAYS    OF   AUGUST    STRINDBERG.     (Offered    1970-71.)    Miss 
Waal. 

A  study  of  the  plays  of  August  Strindberg  and  their  influence  on  the  drama 

of  the  twentieth  century. 
840.    PROBLEMS  IN  LITERARY  CRITICISM.    (Offered   1969-70.)  Mr.  Free 

A  research  course  that  will  involve  the  working  out  by  individual  students 

of  specific  problems  of  literary  criticism  usually  cutting  across   national 

boundaries. 
898.    READINGS   IN   COMPARATIVE   LITERATURE.     (5-15    hours.)    Staff. 

Independent    reading,    with    regular    conferences    and    reports,    in    some 

aspect  of  comparative  literature. 


DAIRY  SCIENCE 

H.  B.  HENDERSON 

(Dairy  Science  Building  and  Livestock-Poultry  Building,  South  Campus) 

Graduate  programs  leading  to  the  M.S.  degree  are  offered  in  all  general  areas 
of  Dairy  Manufacturing  and  Dairy  Production.  These  programs  are  flexible 
enough  to  interest  students  who  may  want  to  consider  the  M.S.  degree  as  a 
terminal  degree  and  also,  are  designed  to  accommodate  those  graduates  who 
want  to  use  the  M.S.  degree  as  a  preparatory  step  towards  the  Ph.D.  degree. 

Programs  leading  to  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  Dairy  Manufacturing  are  offered 
jointly  with  the  Food  Science  Department.  Emphasis  may  be  in  either  the 
chemistry  or  microbiology  of  dairy  products.  One  foreign  language  is  required. 

Two  separate  doctoral  programs  are  available  to  Dairy  Production  graduates; 
both  are  offered  jointly  with  the  Animal  Science  Department.  The  first  leads  to 
a  Ph.D.  degree  in  Nutrition;  the  second  to  a  Ph.D.  in  Animal  Science,  with 
emphasis  in  either  physiology  or  breeding. 

Prospective  graduate  students  who  wish  to  be  considered  for  Assistantships 
or  Fellowships  must  file  completed  applications  and  GRE  scores  with  the  Grad- 
uate Office  by  February  15.  Successful  candidates  receiving  Departmental  Assis- 
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tantships  normally  begin  their  programs  on  July   I;   those  receiving  Graduate 
school  Assistantships,  ai  the  beginning  of  the  Fall  Quarter. 

611.  MICROBIOLOGY.   FOR   SANITARIANS.    (See   Microbiology  611.)  Mr. 

Martin. 

612.  MICROBIOLOGY  OF  FERMEN  I  11)  DAIRY  FOODS  licrobiolog) 
612.)  M     Martin. 

691.  ARTIFICIAI  INSEMINATION.  Prerequisite:  Veterinary  Medicine  310, 
I).iii\  379  .md  390  or  equivalents.  Two  hours.  Mr.  Fosgate. 
\  study  of  the  genetic  improvement  of  dairy  cattle  resulting  from  the  use 
of  artificial  insemination,  the  biochemistry  of  semen,  reproductive  physi- 
ology of  the  bovine,  and  the  principles  underlying  the  dilution,  freezing, 
and  storage  of  semen  at  low  temperatures. 

MLK    SECRETION.    Prerequisite.   Veterinarv    Medicine    310,    Dairy    379, 
1  or  equivalents.  3  hours.  Mr.  Fosgate. 

application  of  certain  fundamentals  of  antatomy,  biochemistry,  and 
physiolog)  to  a  study  of  milk  secretion.  The  relationship  of  various  farm 
practices  to  maximum  milk  yields  will  be  discussed  from  the  fundamental 
standpoint. 

701.  ADVANCED  DAIRY  CATTLE  FEEDING  AND  BREEDING  APPLICA- 
TIONS. Prerequisites:  Plant  Pathology  358  and  Animal  Husbandry  373  or 
equivalent. 

An  advanced  course  in  dairy  production  embodying  recent  concepts  and 
discoveries  in  nutrition,  physiology,  genetics,  and  technology.  Emphasis  is 
placed  upon  the  applications  of  these  new  concepts  and  discoveries. 

800.  DAIRY  CHEMISTRY.  Prerequisite:  Dairy  Science  350,  389  and  394  or 
their  equivalents. 

A  comparative  study  of  the  fundamental  chemical  and  physical  properties 
of  milk  and  milk  products.  The  basic  laws  concerning  factors  that  affect 
the  chemical  compositions,  pH,  viscosity,  surface  tension  and  coagulation 
of  milk  will  be  studied.  The  course  will  consist  of  lectures,  discussions,  sur- 
vc\s  ol  literature,  and  special  reports. 

H01  I  HE  NUTRITIONAL  PROPERTIES  OF  DAIRY  PRODUCTS.  Pre- 
requisite: Dairy  Science  800.  Chemistry  451,  or  their  equivalents.  Mr. 
Loewenstein. 

A  study  of  the  basic  nutritional  properties  of  the  constituents  of  milk  and 
milk  products  and  the  effect  of  processing  and  storage  methods  upon  these 
nutritive   values. 

111!  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS  OF  DAIRY  PRODUCTS.  Prerequisite: 
Dairy   (S01,  Chemistry  451,  or  their  equivalents.   Mr.   Loewenstein. 

rheor)  and  practice  in  analytical  methods  used  for  control  and  research 
in  d.iir\  chemistry;  analysis  of  milk  fat,  proteins,  lactose,  lactalbumin,  lacto> 
globulin  and  minerals;  methods  of  determining  hydrolytic  and  oxidative 
rancidity;  factors  involving  rennin  action,  surface  tension,  viscosity  and 
zing  point  determinations.  The  course  consists  of  lectures  and  labora- 
toi\  assignments. 
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803.  PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY  OF  DAIRY  PRODUCTS.  Prerequisite:  Dairy 
Science  802,  Chemistry  390,  or  their  equivalents.  Mr.  Loewenstein. 
Lectures  and  laboratory  exercises  concerning  oxidation-reduction  poten- 
tials, surface  tension,  adsorption,  plasticity,  isoelectric  point  of  proteins, 
colloidal  properties  of  milk  constituents,  emulsions,  and  molecular  disper- 
sions as  related  to  milk  and  milk  products. 

805-806.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  DAIRY  CATTLE  FEEDING  AND  MAN- 
AGEMENT. 10  hours.  Prerequisite:  Dairy  Science  390,  392,  and  394  or 
their  equivalent.  Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Fosgate,  Mr.  Clifton. 

A  study  of  research  work  on  the  subject  with  special  problems  to  be 
selected. 

810a-b-c.    SEMINAR  IN  DAIRYING.  One  hour  each  quarter  with  maximum 
of  six  hours   total   credit.   Prerequisite:    Consent  of   instructor   and   major 
professor. 
Weekly  meetings  devoted  to  discussions  of  research  problems. 

819.  ADVANCED  DAIRY  TECHNOLOGY.  Prerequisite:  Dairy  Science  800, 
Physics   334,   or   their  equivalents.   Mr.   Loewenstein. 

A  study  of  basic  chemical,  physical,  bacteriological  and  mechanical  prob- 
lems involved  in  the  engineering  and  design  of  dairy  processing  equip- 
ment; theories  of  heat  transfer,  thermodynamics;  thermal  properties  of 
solids  and  liquids;  properties  of  metals;  utilization  of  high  pressures,  partial 
vacuums  and  mechanical  principles  as  affecting  design,  construction  and 
operation  of  dairy  equipment. 

820.  DAIRY  TECHNOLOGY  PROBLEMS.  Prerequisite:  Two  graduate 
courses  in  dairying  or  their  equivalents,  and  the  consent  of  the  major 
professor.  Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Fosgate,  Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Loewenstein. 

A  special  course  for  students  qualified  to  carry  out  individual  projects  in 
dairy  production,  bacteriology  or  manufacturing.  Work  is  done  inde- 
pendently of  the  regularly  scheduled  classes.  The  course  is  available  only 
to  advanced  graduate  students  and  with  the  consent  of  the  major  professor. 
930.    RESEARCH  AND  THESIS  IN  DAIRYING.  5  to  50  hours. 

DRAMA  AND  THEATRE 
L.  M.  BALLEW 

(Fine  Arts  Building,  North  Campus) 

Doctoral  Language  Requirement:  one  foreign  language. 

Graduate  work  in  Drama  and  Theatre  leading  to  the  Ph.D.  degree  is  offered 
in  the  areas  of  dramatic  literature,  theatre  history  and  criticism.  An  M.A.  or 
M.F.A.  is  offered  in  preparation  for  doctoral  work.  Facilities  include  the  Fine 
Arts  Auditorium  and  the  Laboratory  Theatre.  Extensive  library  facilities  in- 
cluding several  collections  are  available.  Interdepartmental  research  may  be  ar- 
ranged in  Classics,  English,  French,  German,  Spanish  and  Comparative  Litera- 
ture. 

Prospective  students  who  desire  financial  aid  should  complete  their  applica- 
tion with  the  Graduate  School  and  the  Department  of  Drama  and  Theatre 
before  February   15. 
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600.     i'l   \\  WRITING.   Prerequisite:   Two  senior  division   courses   in    English, 
Classics,  Journalism  or  Drama.  Mr.  lUillew. 
Elementary  laboratory  course  in  playwriting,  including  study  and  practice 

in  writing  lor  modern  stage. 

620.  HISTORY  OF  THE  THEATRE.  Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses 
in  English  or  Classics  or  Drama  or  consent  of  instructor.  Mr.  Kahan. 
The  development  of  the  physical  theatre  and  the  growth  of  drama  from 
the  beginning  of  dramatic  literature  in  Greece  through  Shakespeare.  Repre- 
sentative dramatists  of  each  period  and  their  important  contributions  to 
dramatic  literature  are  included. 

621.  HISTORY  OF  THE  THEATRE.  Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses 
in  English  or  Classics  or  Drama.  Mr.  Kahan. 

The  development  of  the  physical  theatre  and  written  drama  from  the 
Elizabethan  period  to  Ibsen.  Representative  dramatists  of  each  period  and 
their  important  contributions  to  dramatic  literature  are  included. 

622.  DEVELOPMENT  OF  REALISM  IN  MODERN  DRAMA  AND  LITERA- 
TURE. Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  English,  Speech, 
Drama,  Classics,  Modern  Foreign  Languages,  or  Comparative  Literature 
AfiS5  Waal. 

The  rise  and  development  of  realism  in  the  19th  Century  Theatre  witi1 
emphasis  on  the  major  realistic  plays  of  the  period. 

629.    PLAY  ANALYSIS.  Mr.  Kahan. 

An  intensive  examination  of  selected  plays  and  a  study  of  the  problems  of 
plot,  style,  characterization,  and  dialogue  as  they  relate  to  dramatic  types. 

686.  ORAL  INTERPRETATION  OF  PROSE  AND  POETRY.  Prerequisites: 
Two  senior  division  courses  in  English,  Education,  Speech  or  Drama.  Staff. 
A  study  of  the  techniques  of  literary  analysis  for  effective  oral  reading  of 
hric  and  narrative  literature  and  the  development  of  vocal  flexibility 
through  a  variety  of  problems  in  phrasing  and  emphasis. 

687.  ORAL  INTERPRETATION  OF  DRAMATIC  LITERATURE.  Prerequi- 
sites: Two  senior  division  courses  in  English,  Education,  Speech  or  Drama. 
Staff. 

A  study  of  the  theory,  techniques,  and  principles  of  interpretation  of  drama 
from  the  points  of  view  of  the  oral  interpreter  and  actor.  Development  of 
oral  skills  through  the  study  of  selected  plays  and  monologues. 

705a,  b,  c.  APPLIED  DRAMA  LABORATORY.  (1  credit  hour).  Assigned 
laboratory,  under  faculty  supervision,  in  conjunction  with  departmental 
organizations. 
..  I),  c.  DRAMA  PERFORMANCE.  (1  hour  credit).  Limited  to  students  who 
qualify  for  major  assignments  with  University  Theatre,  Children's  Theatre, 
Creative  Dramatics,  Reader's  Theatre  and  related  departmental  organiza- 
tions under  faculty  supervision  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Drama  and  Theatre. 

711.     I  HI. A  I  RE   MANAGEMENT.  Prerequisite:   three  senior  division  courses 
in  drama.  Mr.  Cat/if). 
A  critical  examination  of  theatre  management.  A  survey  of  the  organization 
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of  various  non-professional  theatres  and  promotional  and  managerial  pro- 
cedures. 

730.  PLAY  PRODUCTION  FOR  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHER.  Prereq- 
uisites: Two  senior  division  courses  in  Speech  and/or  Drama  or  Secondary 
Education.  Mr.  Camp. 

Techniques  and  methods  for  meeting  the  problems  of  play  selection  and 
play  production  in  the  secondary  school.  Suggested  elective  for  all  teachers 
of  English  in  high  school. 

731.  TECHNICAL  PROBLEMS.  Prerequisite:  three  senior  division  courses  in 
drama.  Mr.  Camp. 

Advanced  study  of  the  theory  and  styles  of  design  (lighting,  setting,  cos- 
tuming) in  the  theatre  with  special  emphasis  on  the  techniques  of  collabo- 
ration between  director  and  technical  director. 

733.  STAGE  COSTUME  DESIGN  AND  RESEARCH.  Research  studies  and 
techniques  with  application  to  the  design  of  theatrical  costumes.  Mr.  Kesler. 

735.  SCENE  DESIGN.  Prerequisites:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  Art  or 
Drama  or  course  in  advanced  drafting  or  drawing.  Lecture-Laboratory 
course.  Mr.  Stell. 

The  principles  and  techniques  of  scene  design  and  scene  painting.  Develop- 
ment of  floor  plans,  sketches  and  scaled  models.  Suggested  elective  for 
majors  in  the  visual  arts. 

736.  STAGE  LIGHTING.  Lecture-laboratory  course.  Mr.  Camp. 

Study  of  problems  of  lighting  in  the  theatre;  lighting  instruments,  lighting 
control;  operation  of  lighting  equipment.  Practical  assignments  in  the  Uni- 
versity Theatre  and  Laboratory  Theatre. 

744.  TELEVISION  ACTING.  Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in 
Radio-TV  or  Drama.  Staff. 

A  theoretical  and  practical  study  of  television  with  emphasis  on  adapting 
the  principles  of  acting  to  the  television  medium. 

745.  TELEVISION  DIRECTING.  Prerequisites:  Two  senior  division  courses 
in  Radio-TV  or  Drama.  Staff. 

A  theoretical  and  practical  study  of  television  and  theatre  directing  with 
emphasis  on  adapting  the  principles  of  theatre  directing  to  the  television 
medium. 

746.  ADVANCED  TELEVISION  DIRECTING.  Prerequisite:  Two  senior  divi- 
ion  courses  in  Radio-TV  or  Drama.  Staff. 

A  detailed  study  of  the  nature  of  television  and  the  nature  of  theatre  involv- 
ing the  direction  of  scenes  for  television  production  and  the  direction  of  a 
thirty  minute  dramatic  production. 

760.  PLAY  DIRECTING.  Mr.  Ballew. 

A  survey  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  play  directing  in  the  modern  theatre. 
It  deals  with  the  general  philosophy  of  theatre,  analysis  of  plays  for  produc- 
tion, play  selection,  and  play  casting.  Each  student  makes  a  director's  study 
of  a  specific  play. 

761.  PLAY  DIRECTING.  LABORATORY.  Mr.  Ballew. 

The  production  of  plays  in  the  Laboratory  Theatre  with  students  in  the 
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course  serving  as  directors  Eor  the  productions.  Each  student  will  direct  a 
oik  au  j>la\  during  the  quarter  and  submit  a  detailed  director's  prompt 
s(  i  ij)t  of  the  production. 

762.  1  HI  ORIES  OF  MODI  RJN  PUVV  DIRECTION.  Prerequisite:  Two  senior 
courses  in  Or. una.  Staff. 

Lectures,  reports  and  reading  in  contemporary  drama  and  theatre,  and 
particular  emphasis  on  contemporary  techniques  of  staging  and  direction. 

792.    CRI  \  I  l\  1    DRAMA  I  [CS  FOR  CHILDREN.  Prerequisite:  Two  senior 

division  courses  in  Speech  and  Drama  or  Elementary  Education.  Staff. 
A   thorough  study  of  the  theories,  principles,  and   techniques  in  original 
dramatizations  for  children.  Preparation  foi   students  who  wish  to  do  crea- 
tive work  in  drama  with  children. 

794.  IN  PRODUCTION  TO  CHILDREN'S  THEATRE.  A  course  in  the  the- 
ories and  techniques  of  children's  theatre.  The  entire  production  procedure, 
including  play  selection,  play  analysis,  and  directing  techniques,  will  be 
emphasized.  Practical  laboratory  experience. 

801.  SEMINAR  IN  MODERN  AMERICAN  DRAMA.  Prerequisites:  Two  se- 
nior division  courses  in  Drama  or  English.  The  Staff. 

Seminar  discussion  and  reports  in  contemporary  drama:  Eugene  O'Neill  to 
Edward  Albee. 

802.  SEMINAR  IN  MODERN  EUROPEAN  DRAMA.  Prerequisites:  Two 
senior  division  courses  in  Drama  or  English.  The  Staff. 

Seminar  discussion  and  reports  in  contemporary  drama:  Henrik  Ibsen  to 
Eugene  Ionesco. 

804.    SEMINAR  1\   DIRECTION  OF  PRE  MODERN  DRAMA.  Mr.  Solem. 

A  study  of  selected  period  styles  in  acting  and  directing,  including  Greek, 

Elizabethan  and  Restoration  periods  with  scenes  performed  and/or  directed 

b\  students. 
808.    SEMINAR  IN  SHAKESPEARE'S  HAMLET.  Mr.  Kalian. 

An  intensive  study  of  the  text,  criticism,  and  production  history  of  Shake- 

speare's  Hamlet. 

810.  SEMINAR  IN  COMEDY.  Mr.  Solem. 

A  study  of  comedy  as  a  dramatic  form  with  specific  emphasis  on  representa- 
tive types  and  critical  theory,  from  ancient  Greece  to  the  Twentieth  century. 

811.  SEMINAR  IN  TRAGEDY.  Mr.  Solem. 

A  study  of  tragedy  as  a  dramatic  form  with  specific  emphasis  on  representa- 
tive t\j)es  and  critical  theory,  from  ancient  Greece  to  the  Twentieth  century. 

812.  SEMINAR  IN    I  KAGI-COMEDY.  The  Staff. 

A  study  of  tragicomedy  as  a  dramatic  form  with  specific  emphasis  on 
representative  types  and  critical  theory  from  ancient  Greece  to  the  Twen- 
tieth centui 
821.  Mil  PLAYS  OF  HENRIK  IBSEN.  Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division 
courses  in  English,  Drama,  Classics,  Modern  Foreign  Languages  or  Com- 
parator Literature.  Miss  Waal. 

A  study  of  the  plays  of  Henrik  Ibsen  and  their  influence  on  the  drama  of 
the  twentieth  century. 
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822.  THE  PLAYS  OF  AUGUST  STRINDBERG.  Prerequisite:  Two  senior 
division  courses  in  English,  Classics,  Modern  Foreign  Languages  or  Com- 
parative Literature.  Miss  Waal. 

A  study  of  the  major  plays  of  August  Strindberg  and  their  influence  on  the 
drama  of  the  twentieth  century. 

851.  INTRODUCTION  TO  GRADUATE  RESEARCH  IN  DRAMA.  The 
Staff.   (3  credit  hours)  . 

A  survey  of  the  field  of  drama  and  theatre  including  types  of  research 
studies,  bibliographical  resources,  and  techniques  involved. 

900.  RESEARCH  SEMINAR  AND  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  DRAMA.  Pre- 
requisites: Two  graduate  courses  in  Drama  or  English.  The  Staff. 
Individual  directed  study  for  research  under  supervision  on  above  research 
problems  in  drama  and  theatre. 

901.  RESEARCH  SEMINAR  AND  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  DRAMA.  Pre- 
requisites: Two  graduate  courses  in  Drama  or  English.  The  Staff. 
Individual  directed  study  and  research  under  faculty  supervision  on  above 
research  problems  in  drama  and  theatre. 

EDUCATION 

(Baldwin  Hall,  North  Campus) 

During  his  first  quarter  of  graduate  residence,  the  graduate  major  in  Education 
should  request  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies,  College  or  Education,  to  assign 
him  to  a  major  professor.  At  this  time,  the  student  will  be  furnished  detailed 
information  concerning  the  requirements  of  the  graduate  degree  for  which  he 
wishes   to  become  a  candidate. 

Teachers  in  service  in  the  Atlanta  area  may  register  for  Education  courses 
in  the  Atlanta  Area  Teacher  Education  Service.  Credit  so  earned  may  be 
applied  toward  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Education  up  to  a 
maximum  of  twenty  quarter  hours,  provided  the  student  has  been  or  is  later 
admitted  to  resident  graduate  study  in  Athens. 

Unless  otherwise  stated,  each  course  listed  carries  the  prerequisite  of  four 
courses  in  Education  and  the  consent  of  the  instructor. 

Ed.D.  enrollees  are  required  to  register  for  a  minimum  of  3  quarter  hours 
in  899. 

COMMON  COURSE  OFFERINGS 

The  following  courses  are  offered  in  various  programs  and  departments  of  the 
College  of  Education,  with  change  in  content  and  emphasis  appropriate  to  the 
program.  These  courses  are  merely  listed  by  title  under  the  department. 

600.    SPECIAL  PROBLEM.  1-10  hours. 

Selected  students  are  permitted  to  secure  specialized  training  appropriate 
to  the  needs  of  the  individual.  The  student's  project  may  involve  intensive 
library  investigation  in  a  special  field  or  the  collection  and  analysis  of 
original  data  pertinent  to  a  given  problem.  Offered  in  all  departments  as 
scheduled. 
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705.  PROBLEMS  OF  TEACHING.  Prerequisites:  Four  courses  in  education. 
Iiisiiiic  lional  procedures  and  evaluation  in  terms  of  pupil  growth.  This 
course  is  available  in  those  departments  having  responsibility  for  preparing 
subject  matter  specialists  in  the  public  schools  (e.  g.,  EAD,  ECT,  EEN, 
etc.). 

746,  7  17.  748.  INTERNSHIP  IN  TEACHING.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  in- 
Stl  in  tor.   5-15   hours. 

899.  RESEARCH  SEMINAR.  1-10  hours. 

Each  Ed.  D.  candidate  is  expected  to  attend  a  seminar  during  each  quarter 
of  residence.  A  minimum  of  3  quarter  hours  of  credit  is  required. 
A  seminar  for  advanced  students  dealing  with  proposed  student  research 
projects  and  critiques  of  the  literature. 

900.  CURRICULUM  PLANNING.  Prerequisite:  Four  courses  in  education 
and  either  teaching  experience  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

Problems  of  the  curriculum   of  elementary   and   secondary   schools.   This 
course  is  available  in  those  departments  having  responsibility  for  preparing 
subject  matter  specialists  in  the  public  schools    (e.  g.,  EAD,  ECT,  EEN, 
etc.). 
930.    THESIS  IN  EDUCATION.  5  to  50  hours. 

960,  961,  962.  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH.  5  hours  each.  Prerequisite:  Four 
courses  in  education  and  advanced  graduate  standing. 

963.  CRITIQUE  OF  EDUCATIONAL  LITERATURES.  Prerequisite:  ERS 
801.  5-10  hours. 

Critical  interpretation  and  evaluation  of  research  and  theoretical  writing 
in  the  field  of  education.  Each  student  will  make  critical  reviews  of  signifi- 
cant educational  literature  in  the  area  of  his  specialization.  Offered  in  all 
departments  as  scheduled. 

965.    APPLIED  PROJECT  IN  EDUCATION. 

Functional  study  of  a  topic  or  problem  in  education  significantly  related 
to  the  student's  professional  task. 

970,  971,  972.  INTERNSHIP.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  5-15  hours. 
A  study-work  program;  class  or  conference  study  of  problems  encountered 
by  the  intern  with  remainder  of  time  in  application  of  principles  to 
regular  job. 

980,  981,  982.  PRACTICUM.  5-15  hours.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor 
and  major  professor. 

Supervised  practice  in  approved  institutional  setting.  Close  supervision 
will  be  maintained  by  a  member  of  the  University   faculty. 

ADMINISTRATION    (EAS) 

600.    SPECIAL  PROBLEM  IN  ADMINISTRATION. 

888.    INTRODUCTION  TO  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION.   10  hours. 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  school  administration  and  its  contribution 

to  the  total  school  program. 

899.    RESEARCH  SEMINAR  IN  ADMINISTRATION. 
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901.  ADMINISTRATION  OF  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS.  Prerequisites: 
Four  courses  in  education. 

Duties  of  the  school  principal  in  the  organization  and  administration  of 
the  elementary  school. 

902.  BASIC  THEORIES  OF  EDUCATIONAL  ADMINISTRATION.  Pre- 
requisites: Four  courses  in  education. 

Modern  theory  in  school  administration. 

903.  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  SCHOOL  CURRICULUM.  Problems  of 
the  curriculum  of  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

904.  SCHOOL  DATA  PROCESSING.  Prerequisite:  Four  courses  in  education. 
An  application  of  data  processing  to  school  problems,  such  as  master 
scheduling,  records,  and  accounting. 

905.  ADMINISTRATION  OF  STATE  AND  LOCAL  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 
Prerequisites:  Four  courses  in  education,  including  EAS  902  or  equivalent. 
Fundamentals  of  state  and  local  public  school  organization  and  adminis- 
tration; relation  of  state  and  local  school  systems  to  federal  agencies. 

906.  PERSONNEL  ADMINISTRATION.  Prerequisite:  Four  courses  in  educa- 
tion -  EAS  902  or  EAS  901 . 

Principles  and  policies  governing  employer-employee  relationships  in  the 
public  schools. 

907.  THE  SCHOOL  PLANT.  Prerequisites:  Four  courses  in  education  and 
two  courses  in  school  administration. 

Cooperative  planning  in  developing  a  school  plant  program;  execution  of 
school  plant  plans;  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  school  plant. 

908.  SIMULATION  AND  DECISION  MAKING  IN  EDUCATIONAL  AD- 
MINISTRATION. Intensive  study  of  selected  problems,  issues,  and  prac- 
tices in  educational  administration. 

909.  SCHOOL  FINANCE.  Prerequisites:  Four  courses  in  education.  Problems 
and  issues  involved  in  financing  the  public  schools. 

910.  SCHOOL  BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT. 

An  overview  of  business  functions  in  school  administration. 

911.  SCHOOL  LAW.  Prerequisite:  Four  courses  in  education,  including  one 
course  in  educational  administration. 

Legal  principles  applicable  to  public  education:   nature  and  structure  of 
the  public  school  system,  teacher  personnel,  and  student  personnel. 

912.  INTERNATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

Survey  of  selected  foreign   school   systems   and   influences   affecting   those 
systems. 

913.  TECHNOLOGY  IN  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION. 

A   survey   of    technological    developments    affecting   education    and    their 
implications  for  school  administration  and  supervision. 

914.  THE  SCHOOL  AS  A  SOCIAL  SYSTEM. 

Education  viewed  as  one  social  system  within  the  matrices  of  other  social 
systems  that  currently  define  "The  American  Scene." 

915.  ADMINISTRATION  OF  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS.  Prerequisite:  Four 
courses  in  education. 
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Duties  <>l  the  school  principal  in  the  organization  and  administration  of 

secondary  s<  hools. 

I  111  MS    IN    ADM1MSI  R.\  I  ION. 
960,961,962.    EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH    IN    \l>MINISTRATION. 

CRITIQUI   or  LITERATURE   IX   ADMINISTRATION. 
965.    APPLIED  PROJECT  IN  ADMINISTRATION. 
970,  D71.  972.    INTERNSHIP   IN   ADMINISTRATION. 
980,981,982.    PRACTICUM   IN   ADMINISTRATION. 

ADULT  EDUCATION    (EAD) 

600.    SPECIAL  PROBLEM  IN  ADULT  EDUCATION. 

705.    METHODS  IN  ADULT  EDUCATION. 

746,  717.  748.    INTERNSHIP  IN  TEACHING  ADULT  EDUCATION. 

899.  RESEARCH  SEMINAR  IN  ADULT  EDUCATION. 

900.  CURRICULUM    PLANNING    IN   ADULT   EDUCATION. 

901.  ADULT  EDUCATION. 

930.    THESIS  IN  ADULT  EDUCATION. 

960,  961,  962.    EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  IN  ADULT  EDUCATION. 

9$3.    CRITIQUE  OF  LITERATURE  IN  ADULT  EDUCATION. 

965.    APPLIED  PROJECT  IN  ADULT  EDUCATION. 

970,  971,  972.    INTERNSHIP  IN  ADULT  EDUCATION. 

980,  981,  982.    PRACTICUM  IN  ADULT  EDUCATION. 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION    (EAG) 

600.    SPECIAL   PROBLEM   IN   AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 
705.    PROBLEMS  OF  TEACHING  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 
765.    APPLIED  PROJECT  IN  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 
(For  other  course  oflerings  in  Agricultural  Education,  see  listings  under  "Voca- 
tional Education"). 

ART  EDUCATION    (EAR) 

899.  RESEARCH  SEMINAR  IN  ART  EDUCATION 
930.  THESIS  IN  ART  EDUCATION 

900.  RESEARCH    IN   ART  EDUCATION 
961. 

962. 

CRITIQUE  OF  LITERATURE  IN  ART  EDUCATION 
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965.    APPLIED  PROJECT  IN  ART  EDUCATION 

971. 
972. 
980.    PRACTICUxM  IN  ART  EDUCATION 

981. 

982. 

(See  also  the  following  Art  listings) 

723a.  Special  Problems  in  Art  Education 

723b.  Special  Problems  in  Art  Education 

735.  Philosophy  of  Art  Education 

736.  The  Teaching  of  Art  in  the  Secondary  School 

737.  Curriculum  Development  in  Art  Education 

739.  Supervision  of  Art 

740.  The  Teaching  of  Art  in  the  Elementary  School 

741.  History  of  Art  Education 

742.  Docentship 

743.  Readings  in  Art  Education 

840.  Art  Instruction  in  Higher  Institutions 

841.  Art  Administration  in  High  Institutions 

AUDIOVISUAL  EDUCATION    (EAV) 

600.    SPECIAL  PROBLEM   IN  AUDIOVISUAL  EDUCATION. 

700.  (ELE)  UTILIZATION  OF  AUDIOVISUAL  MATERIALS. 

Criteria  of  selection  and  principles  of  utilization  of  audio-visual  instruc- 
tional media.  Laboratory  experiences  to  develop  familiarity  with  materials 
and  the  ability  to  use  various  types  of  audio-visual  equipment  in  teaching. 

701.  PREPARATION  OF  INEXPENSIVE  AUDIOVISUAL  MATERIALS. 
Laboratory  course  in  the  preparation  of  display  and  exhibit  materials,  and 
overhead  and  slide  projectuals. 

702.  (Journalism)  EDUCATIONAL  TELEVISION  PRODUCTION. 

703.  (Journalism)  ADVANCED  EDUCATIONAL  TELEVISION  PRODUC- 
TION. 

746,  747,  748.    INTERNSHIP    IN    TEACHING    AUDIO    VISUAL    EDUCA- 
TION. 
899.    RESEARCH  SEMINAR  IN  AUDIOVISUAL  EDUCATION. 

901.  ADMINISTRATION   OF  AUDIOVISUAL  SERVICES. 

Problems  of  organizing  and  administering  audio-visual  materials  and 
equipment  services.  Emphasis  on  selection  and  evaluation,  school  plant 
requirements,  costs,  developing  the  program,  and  appraising  adequacy  and 
effectiveness. 

902.  PRODUCTION  OF  AUDIOVISUAL  MATERIALS. 

Preparation  of  instructional  materials  largely  in  the  photographic,  sound, 
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and  graphic  areas.  Laboratory  experiences  in  developing  and  producing 
materials  within  specific  interests  <>l  the  i  lass. 
SURVEY  OF  AUDIOVISUAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

A  review  o!  literature  in  audio-visual  communications.  Characteristics  and 
effects  <>l  educational  and  commercial  motion  pictures,  radio,  television, 
and  graphics  emphasizing  their  social  and  educational  implications. 
1  111  sis  IN  AUDIOVISUAL  EDUCATION. 

960,  961,  962.    RESEARCH    IN   AUDIO  VISUAL   EDUCATION. 

96S.  CRITIQUE  OF  LITERATURE  IN  AUDIOVISUAL  EDUCATION. 
APPLIED  PROJECT  IN  AUDIOVISUAL  EDUCATION. 

970,  971,  972.    INTERNSHIP  IN  AUDIOVISUAL  EDUCATION. 

BUSINESS  EDUCATION    (EBE) 

bOO.    SPECIAL  PROBLEM  IN  BUSINESS  EDUCATION. 

701.  THEORY  AND  PRINCIPLES  IN  SHORTHAND  AND  TYPEWRIT- 
ING. 5  hours. 

Teaching  theory,  psychological  principles  of  skill  building,  and  evaluation. 

702.  PRINCIPLES  AND  PROBLEMS  OF  BASIC  BUSINESS  SUBJECTS  FOR 
TEACHERS.  5  hours. 

Development    of    units,    selection    and    organization    of    material,    student 
motivation  in   the  basic  high  school   business  subjects. 

703.  ADVANCED  OFFICE  PRACTICE  AND  MACHINES  FOR  TEACHERS. 

5  hours. 

Unit  development,  laboratory  practice,  and  evaluation  in  the  high  school 

teaching  of  office  practice  and  machine  use. 

704.  PRINCIPLES  AND  PROBLEMS  OF  BOOKKEEPING  AND  ACCOUNT- 
IXC  FOR  TEACHERS.  5  hours. 

Materials,  teaching  procedures,  standards,  and  evaluation  in  the  teaching 
of  bookkeeping  cycle. 

705.  PROBLEMS  OF  TEACHING  BUSINESS  EDUCATION. 
707.    OFFICE   MANAGEMENT. 

S<  ientific  office  management;   principles,   equipment,   supervision,   reports, 
methods  and  procedures,  records  management,  selection,   and    training  of 
office  personnel. 
70S.    DATA   PROCESSING. 

Principles  and  procedures  of  data  processing  for  teachers  in  high  schools, 
area  s<  hools  and  colleges. 

711  rESTS  WD  MEASUREMENTS  IN  BUSINESS  EDUCATION.  5  hours. 
Theory,  construction  and  use  of  standardized  and  teacher-made  tests  in 
business  education  subjects. 

712.  HIS  FOR Y  AND  PHILOSOPHY  OF  VOCATIONAL  BUSINESS  EDU- 
C  \  I  ION. 

Developments  and  principles  underlying  the  operation  of  vocational  busi- 
ness education  programs. 
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746,  747,  748.    INTERNSHIP  IN  TEACHING  BUSINESS  EDUCATION. 

776.     (Home  Economics)  FAMILY  FINANCE  EDUCATION. 

899.    RESEARCH  SEMINAR  IN  BUSINESS  EDUCATION. 

902.    ADMINISTRATION    AND    SUPERVISION    OF    BUSINESS    EDUCA- 
TION. 

Administrative  and  supervisory  relationships  in  state  and  local  programs, 
staff  qualifications,  program  development  and  evaluation. 

910.    COORDINATING  WORK  EXPERIENCE  PROGRAMS  IN  BUSINESS 
EDUCATION. 

Planning,  developing,  coordinating,  and  evaluating  occupational  experi- 
ence programs. 

930.    THESIS  IN  BUSINESS  EDUCATION. 

960,  961,  962.    RESEARCH  IN  BUSINESS  EDUCATION. 

963.    CRITIQUE  OF  LITERATURE  IN  BUSINESS  EDUCATION. 

965.    APPLIED  PROJECT  IN  BUSINESS  EDUCATION. 

970,  971,  972.    INTERNSHIP  IN  BUSINESS  EDUCATION. 

980,  981,  982.    PRACTICUM  IN  BUSINESS  EDUCATION. 

(For  other  course  offerings  in  Business  Education,  see  listings  under  "Vocational 
Education.") 

COUNSELOR   EDUCATIONAL  AND   PERSONNEL  SERVICES    (ECP) 

600.    SPECIAL  PROBLEM  IN  COUNSELOR  EDUCATION. 

700.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  GUIDANCE  IN  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECON- 
DARY SCHOOLS. 

An  introduction  to  professional  training  for  counselors  and  an  opportunity 
for  teachers  to  acquire  an  over  view  of  guidance  functions  in  the  school 
program. 

701.  INDIVIDUAL  APPRAISAL. 

Techniques  for  discovering  characteristics  of  individuals.  Students  will 
develop  competencies  in  recording,  analyzing,  correlating,  and  interpreting 
data  as  they  relate  to  counseling. 

702.  CASE  STUDY  TECHNIQUES.    Prerequisite:  ECP  700,  701,  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

Examination  of  case  study  methodology  with  supervised  laboratory  experi- 
ence including  development  of  skills  in  interviewing,  administrating  inven- 
tories and  various  evaluation  techniques,  and  preparation  of  comprehensive 
case  reports. 

888.    COUNSELING.  Prerequisites:  Four  courses  in  education  and  one  course  in 
guidance. 

Theories  and  applications  of  various  approaches  to  counseling.  Practice 
in  the  use  of  the  interview  in  counseling. 

899.    RESEARCH  SEMINAR  IN  COUNSELOR  EDUCATION. 
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901.  VOCA1  ION AL  DEVELOPMENT.  Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing. 
Mature,  sources,  and  functions  <>l  information  about  educational  and 
occupational  opportunities  in  assisting  individuals  to  formulate  compre- 
hensive plans.  Examinations  and  evaluation  of  techniques  Eoi  discovering 
collecting,  filing,  interpreting,  and  using  this  information  for  counseling. 
Study  of  theories  of  vocational  choice. 

902.  S  1  IDl M  PERSONNEL  SERVICES.  Prerequisite:  lour  graduate  courses 
in  education,  psychology,  sociology,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Analysis  of  the  interrelated  functions  of  all  types  of  specialized  student  per- 
sonnel  workers,  with  particular  reference  to  their  role  in  the  total  educa- 
tional program,  principles  governing  the  scope  of  such  services  in  adapting 
them  to  educational  institutions  of  various  sizes  and  levels. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  STUDENT  PERSONNEL  IN  HICHER  EDUCATION. 

904.  \1)\  \NCED  THEORIES  OF  COUNSELING. 

Counseling  theories  and  research  design. 

905.  PRINCIPLES  OF  GROUP  GUIDANCE.  Prerequisite:  ECP  700,  900,  701, 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

A  study  of  the  history,  philosophy,  and  principles  of  group  guidance  and 
counseling  and  their  applications.  Emphasis  given  to  historical  develop- 
ment and  pertinent  research. 

906.  THEORY  AND  PROCEDURES  OF  GROUP  COUNSELING.  Prerequi- 
sites: ECP  905  or  the  equivalent  and  consent  of  instructor. 

Group  interaction  within  a  counseling  setting,  with  laboratory  applications. 

907.  PERSONAL  AND  SOCIAL  EVALUATION  TECHNIQUES  FOR  ELE- 
MENTARY COUNSELORS.  Prerequisite:  ECP  700,  701,  and  900,  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

The  study  and  laboratory  application  of  methods  of  individual  and  group 
evaluation  techniques  applicable  in  the  classroom  setting  and  pertinent  to 
the  consulting  role  of  elementary  counselors. 

911.  PRACTICES  IN  STUDENT  PERSONNEL  IN  HIGHER  EDUCATION. 
Prerequisite:  ECP  903  and  consent  of  instructor. 

An  in-depth  examination  of  current  practices,  problems  and  specific  func- 
tions of  student  affairs  programs  in  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

913.  SEMINAR  ON  THE  COLLEGE  STUDENT.  Prerequisite:  Six  graduate 
courses  in  education,  psychology,  sociology. 

An  examination  focusing  on  the  contemporary  college  student  and  the 
environmental  pressures  he  experiences  and  creates.  Recent  research  and 
literature  on  college  students  is  emphasized.  This  course  is  intended  for 
those  who  plan  careers  in  the  higher  education  work  setting. 

920.  INTRODUCTION  TO  REHABILITATION  COUNSELING. 

Orientation  to  Vocational  Rehabilitation.  Nature  of  rehabilitation  and  the 
need  in  our  society.   Interprofessional  and  ethical  relationships. 

921.  MEDICAL  AND  PSYCHOLOGICAL  ASPECTS  OE  DISABILITY.  Pre- 
requisite: ECP  920  or  EXC  700,  Psychology  623  or  051,  or  Sociology  627. 
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An  integration  of  medical  and  psychological  aspects  of  mental  and  physical 
disability  for  rehabilitation  counselors  and  other  para-medical  professionals. 

930.    THESIS  IN  COUNSELOR  EDUCATION. 

960,  961,  962.    RESEARCH  IN  COUNSELOR  EDUCATION. 

963.    CRITIQUE  OF  LITERATURE  IN  COUNSELOR  EDUCATION. 

965.    APPLIED  PROJECT  IN  COUNSELOR  EDUCATION. 

970,  971,  972.    INTERNSHIP  IN  COUNSELING. 

973,  974,  975.    RESEARCH  IN  COUNSELING. 

980,  981,  982.    PRACTICUM  IN  COUNSELING. 

983,  984,  985.    PRACTICUM  IN  REHABILITATION  COUNSELING. 

986.    PRACTICUM  IN  GROUP  COUNSELING.    Prerequisites:  ECP  906,  980, 
981,  982,  or  equivalent  and  consent  of  instructor. 
Supervised  practice  in  group  counseling. 

CURRICULUM  AND  SUPERVISION    (ECS) 

600.    SPECIAL  PROBLEM  IN  CURRICULUM,  TEACHING  AND  SUPER- 
VISION. 

696.     (Home   Economics)   PARENT   EDUCATION.    Prerequisite:    Home   Eco- 
nomics 395  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Working  philosophy  for  parent  education;  skills  in  procedure  and  tech- 
niques for  working  with  parents.  Opportunity  for  observation  and  partici- 
pation with  parent  groups,  parent  conferences  and  home  visitation. 

700.  EARLY  CHILDHOOD  EDUCATION. 

Facilities,  equipment,  organization,  and  administration  of  curricula  in 
early  childhood  education. 

701.  TRENDS  IN  EARLY  CHILDHOOD  EDUCATION. 

Interdisciplinary  factors  and  research  in  the  education  of  children,  ages 
three  to  eight. 

703.    THE  MIDDLE  SCHOOL. 

In-depth  study  of  research  supporting  the  concept  of  a  separate  organization 
and  program  for  ages  10  to  14,  types  of  curricular  plans,  aspects  of  teaching, 
organization  and  staff  of  the  middle  school. 

705.  PROBLEMS  OF  TEACHING. 

Instructional  procedures  and  evaluation  of  teaching  in  terms  of  student 
growth. 

706.  TEAM  TEACHING. 

In-depth  study  of  literature  and  research  in  the  field,  including  human 
relations,  curriculum,  organizational  structure,  and  roles  of  members  in 
team  teaching  situations. 

746,  747,  748.    INTERNSHIP  IN  TEACHING  CURRICULUM  AND  SUPER- 
VISION. 
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800.  I  -r\  DA  MENTALS  OF  THE  CURRICULUM.  Prerequisites:  Four  courses 
in  education. 

Stud)  of  i lie  nature,  function,  and  evolution  of  curricula  in  education. 

801.  CURRICULUM  TRENDS.  Prerequisite:  Student  teaching  or  equivalent. 
Trends  in  curriculum  design  and  content  and  factors  which  influence  cur- 

1  k  ulum  innovations. 

sol'     COMPARATIVE  INTERNATIONAL  CURRICULA. 

A  comparative  study  of  curricula  in  elementary,  secondary  and  higher  edu- 
cation in  selected  representative  types  of  foreign  countries  in  a  contem- 
porary and  historical  framework. 

803.    TECHNOLOGY  IN  CURRICULUM  AND  TEACHING. 

Study  of  certain  technological  developments  (e.g.,  automation,  information, 
transmission,  transportation,  and  cybernation)  in  terms  of  their  impact  on 
public  school  curricula  and  instruction. 

801.    THEORY  IN  CURRICULUM  AND  INSTRUCTION. 

The  identification,  analysis,  and  synthesis  of  knowledge  basic  to  the  develop- 
ment of  curriculum  theory  with  consideration  for  the  design  of  curriculum 
strategies. 

899.  RESEARCH  SEMINAR. 

900.  CURRICULUM  PLANNING,  ELEMENTARY.  Overview  of  the  school 
program  with  emphasis  on  planning  content  and  processes  in  relation  to 
tvpical  organizational  patterns  prevailing  and  experimental  instructional 
practices  and  curriculum  evaluation. 

901.  CURRICULUM  PLANNING,  SECONDARY. 

902.  CURRICULUM  PLANNING,  HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

921.  INTRODUCTION  TO  SUPERVISION. 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  school  supervision  and  its  contribution  to 
the  total  school  program. 

922.  SUPERVISION  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

A  comprehensive  study  of  the  basic  concepts  of  supervision  and  ways  and 
means  of  improving  instruction  through  supervision. 

923.  CURRENT  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  SUPERVISION.  Prerequisite:  Two 
courses  in  Supervision  and  consent  of  instructor. 

Identification  and  investigation  of  problems  of  supervision  and  research; 
experimentation  in  the  use  of  supervisory  procedures. 

924.  GROUP  DEVELOPMENT.    Consent  of  instructor. 

Group  process  and  problems  of  group  work,  improving  behavioral  skills 
in  group  leadership  and  membership  roles,  and  improving  group  planning 
and  execution  of  educational  programs. 

925.  ISSUES  AND  THEORIES  IN  SUPERVISION.  Prerequisite:  Four  courses 
in  Supervision  or  consent  of  instructor. 

An  interdisciplinary  study  of  forces  impinging  upon  education  and  the 
implications  of  these  findings  for  supervision  and  curriculum  development. 

926.  CURRICULUM  TRENDS,  ADVANCED.  Prerequisite:  Four  courses  in 
Curriculum  and  Supervision  or  approval  of  instructor. 
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Trends  in  curriculum  design  and  content  and  factors  which  influence  cur- 
riculum innovations. 

930.    THESIS. 

960,  961,  962.    EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH. 

963.    CRITIQUE  OF  LITERATURE. 

965.    APPLIED  PROJECT. 

970,  971,  972.    INTERNSHIP. 

980,  981,  982.    PRACTICUM. 

DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION    (EDE) 

600.    SPECIAL  PROBLEM  IN  DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION. 

700.  DISTRIBUTIVE  OCCUPATIONAL  EXPERIENCE:   SALES. 
Directed  work-experience  in  cooperating  distributive  business:   500  hours 

in  sales  or  sales-supporting  business. 

701.  DISTRIBUTIVE  OCCUPATION  EXPERIENCE:   JUNIOR   MANAGE- 
MENT. 

Directed  work-experience  in  cooperating  distributive  business:  500  hours 
in  supervisory  and  junior  management  positions. 

702.  ADULT  DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION. 

Objectives,  problems,  organization,  and  promotion  of  adult  distributive 
education  training. 

703.  COORDINATION  OF  DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION. 

Standards,  selection,  and  guidance  of  students  in  distributive  education 
programs;  standards  and  selection  of  training  stations  in  cooperating  dis- 
tributive businesses. 

705.  PROBLEMS  OF  TEACHING  DISTRIBUTIVE   EDUCATION. 

706.  CURRICULUM   PLANNING  IN   DISTRIBUTIVE   EDUCATION. 

A  study  of  the  history,  philosophy,  and  principles  of  curriculum  develop- 
ment in  distributive  education;  study  and  evaluation  of  curricula  in  various 
programs  in  operation;  procedures,  media,  methods,  and  factors  involved 
in  the  development  of  distributive  education  curricula  including  DECA 
and  new  trends  in  the  field.  Designed  for  experienced  teachers,  administra- 
tors, post  secondary  personnel  and  supervisors  of  distributive  education. 
(For  other  course  offerings  in  Distributive  Education,  see  listings  under  "Voca- 
tional Education"). 

EARLY  CHILDHOOD  EDUCATION    (ECE) 

600.    SPECIAL  PROBLEM  IN  EARLY  CHILDHOOD  EDUCATION. 

700.  PRE-PRIMARY  SCHOOL  EDUCATION. 

Facilities,  equipment,  organization,  and  administration  of  curricula  in 
pre-primary  education. 

701.  CURRENT  TRENDS  IN  EARLY  CHILDHOOD  EDUCATION. 

Interdisciplinary  factors  and  research  in  the  education  of  children  ages 
three  to  eight. 
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746,747,748.    INTERNSHIP    IX    TEACHING    IN    EARU     (  1 1  Il.DHOOD 
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RES]   \\i(A\  SEMINAR    IN    EARL^    CHILDHOOD   EDUCATION. 

960,  961,  962.    RESEARCH    IN   EARLY  CHILDHOOD  EDUCATION. 

CRITIQUE  OF  EDUCATIONAL  LITERATURE   IN    EARLY  CHILD- 
HOOD EDI  CA  riON. 
APPLIED   PROJEC1    IN    EARLY  CHILDHOOD  EDUCATION. 

970,  971,  «>7li-    INTERNSHIP   IN    EARLY   CHILDHOOD    1-DUCATION. 
981,  982.    PRAC1  ICUM   IN   EARLY  CHILDHOOD  EDUCATION. 

EDUCATIONAL  PHILOSOPHY    (EPH) 

800.    BASIC   LSSl  IS   IN  EDUCATION. 

An  inter-disciplinary  study  of  basic   issues  in  modern  American  education. 
SOL    PHILOSOPHY  OF  EDUCATION. 

A  critical   examination  of  philosophical  questions  concerning  education. 
SOL'.    HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION. 

Persistent  and  recurring  problems  of  education  in  Western  culture. 

VMERICAN  HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

Theories   and   principles  of  American   higher  education   and   the   various 

types  of  institutions  in  higher  education. 
804.    PRAGMATISM  AND   EDUCATION. 

A    critical    examination    of    the    educational    writings    of   William   James 

Charles  S.  Pierce,  and  John  Dewey. 

1  HE  LOGICAL  ASPECTS  OF  EDUCATION. 

A   study   of   the    uses   of   logic   in   educational    discourse    and   educational 

research,  logical  aspects  of  curricula  materials,  and  logic  in  teaching  and 

learning. 

806.  SOCIAL  AND  POLITICAL  PHILOSOPHIES  OF  EDUCATION. 

A  critical  study  of  social  and  political  philosophies  of  education,  such  as, 
those  of  communism,  facism,  and  various  types  of  democracy. 

807.  ETHICS  AND  EDUCATION. 

Theories  ol    value   and   evaluation,   ethical   discourse   and   argument,   and 
other  uses  of  ethics  in  educational  writings. 

808.  CONTEMPORARY    PHILOSOPHIES   OF   EDUCATION. 

A  study  of  recent  developments  in  the  field  as  revealed  in  current  literature. 
899.    RESEARCH  SEMINAR   IN  EDUCATIONAL  PHILOSOPHY. 
930.     II IKSIS   IN    EDUCATIONAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

CRITIQUE   OF   LITERATURE   IN    EDUCATIONAL   PHILOSOPHY. 
970,  971,  972.    INTERNSHIP  IN  EDUCATIONAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

EDUCATIONAL   PSYCHOLOGY   AND   MEASUREMENT    (EPY) 

601.    PSYCHOLOGY  OF  CHILDHOOD.   Prerequisite:   Four  courses  in  educa- 
tion including  EPY  304  or  equivalent. 

Interests,   needs,  and  abilities  of  elementary   pupils;   evaluation   of  their 
total  development. 
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672.  (PSYCHOLOGY)  PROGRAMMED  INSTRUCTION.  Prerequisite:  PSY 
101  or  EPY  304. 

Theory,  evaluation,  and  writing  techniques,  with  practice  in  writing  a 
program. 

700.  TESTS  AND  MEASUREMENT.  Prerequisite:  Four  courses  in  education. 
Nature  and  function  of  measurement  in  education,  teacher-made  and 
standardized  tests  and  scales.  Introductory  statistical  concepts  of  measure- 
ment. 

705.  CLASSROOM  LEARNING  PROBLEMS  OF  DISADVANTAGED  CHIL- 
DREN AND  YOUTH.  Prerequisite:  EPY  304. 

Psychological  characteristics  of  economically,  culturally,  and  educationally 
disadvantaged  children  and  youth,  special  classroom  learning  problems, 
and  classroom  learning  problems  in  integrated  schools. 

801.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  CHILD  STUDY.  1-10  hours.  Prerequisite:  ERS 
801  and  six  courses  in  education  and  psychology. 

Techniques  of  child  study;  anecdotal  record,  home  visitation,  simple  pro- 
jective techniques,  interviews,  creative  production. 

802.  THEORIES  OF  CHILD  DEVELOPMENT. 

A  survey  of  recent  literature  in  the  field  of  child  development  with 
special  emphasis  on  early  childhood  experiences  at  home  and  at  school, 
peer  relationships,  socio-cultural  influences,  and  determinants  of  self- 
concepts. 

803.  ADVANCED  CHILD  STUDY.  Prerequisite:  Four  courses  in  education, 
including  EPY  801. 

Interpretation  of  a  case  record  using  an  organizing  framework  of  six 
processes;  physiological,  affectional,  peer  group,  socialization,  self-develop- 
mental, self-adjustive. 

804.  PSYCHOSOCIAL  ADJUSTMENT  OF  THE  CHILD  AND  ADOLES- 
CENT. Prerequisite:  EPY  612-802. 

Application  of  psychological  facts  and  principles  to  the  child's  adjustment 
to  varied  classroom  problems  in  relation  to  social  stimulus  situations. 

810.  ADVANCED  ADOLESCENT  PSYCHOLOGY. 

Evaluation  of  adolescent  development;  review  of  research  related  to  the 
adolescent;  and  assessment  of  theoretical  positions  in  the  psychology  of  the 
adolescent. 

811.  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  GIFTED  CHILDREN  AND  YOUTH.  Pre- 
requisites: EPY  304,  601. 

Psychological  characteristics  of  children  and  youth  gifted  intellectually, 
musically,  artistically,  and  creatively;  genetic  studies  of  genius. 

815.  ADVANCED   EDUCATIONAL   PSYCHOLOGY.   Prerequisite:    PSY    101, 
EPY  304  and  two  senior  division  courses  in  Psychology  or  Education. 
Applications  of  the  scientific  findings  of  psychology  to  the  more  complex 
problems  of  the  educative  process. 

816.  PROBLEMS  IN  EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  Prerequisite:  EPY  304. 
Specialized  training  in  selected  areas  of  educational  psychology,  e.g.,  indi- 
vidual differences,   motivation,   evaluation   procedures,   etc. 
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817.  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  READING.  Prerequisite:   Required  EPY  401.  Recom- 
mended  EPY  sol'. 

Psychological  correlates  of  reading  abilit)  and  disability;  psychological 
bases  for  instructional  methods  and  materials. 

818.  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  CLASSROOM   LEARNING.    Prerequisite:    EPY   304 
and  three  additional  courses  in  the  area  of  Psychology. 

Analytical  study  of  learning  activities  in  the  classroom,  with  reference  to 
the  learning  of  school  subjects.  The  focus  is  on  the  learning  process. 
Theories  and  principles  of  learning  are  related  to  classroom  situations. 

819.  COGNITIVE  PROCESSES  AND  EDUCATION.  Prerequisite:  A  course  in 
learning  theory  or  classroom  learning. 

Theories  of  cognitive  organization  and  functioning,  verbal  learning,  con- 
cept formation,  thinking  and  problem-solving  in  relation  to  educational 
programs  and  teaching  methods  and  materials. 

820.  LEARNING  DIFFICULTIES  OF  GIFTED  CHILDREN  AND  YOUTH. 
Prerequisite:   A  course  in   learning  theory  or  classroom  learning. 
Special    learning    problems    of    intellectually    gifted    and    school    learning 
difficulties  of  children  specially  gifted  in  research,  art,  music,  drama,  and 
mechanics. 

825.  GROUP  DYNAMICS.    Prerequisites:  Consent  of  instructor. 
Examination  of  major  ideas  about  dynamics  of  group  behavior  and  their 
educational  implications.  Laboratory  in  T-Group  methods,  creative  prob- 
lem-solving groups,  and  the  conduct  of  experiments  in  group  interaction. 

826.  ANALYSIS  OF  BEHAVIOR  IN  GROUPS.  Prerequisite:  EPY  825  or  course 
in  social  psychology. 

Observation  and  measurement  of  behavior  in  educational  groups,  such  as, 
classroom,  playground,  and  therapy  groups  and  administrative  and  staff 
groups. 

827.  COMPLEX  STUDIES  OF  GROUP  FORCES  IN  MENTAL  FUNCTION- 
ING.  Prerequisites:    EPY   825,   826   or   permission   of   instructor. 
Analysis  and  evaluation  of  exemplars  of  complex  studies  of  group  forces 
affe<  ting  mental  functioning. 

830.     INTRODUCTION  TO  SCHOOL  PSYCHOLOGY.  Prerequisites:   Gradu- 
ate status  and  ten  quarter  hours  in  educational  psychology. 
History,    functions,    duties,    and    responsibilities    of    psychologists    in    the 
54  hools. 

899.  RESEARCH    SEMINAR    IN    EDUCATIONAL   PSYCHOLOGY. 

900.  ADVANCED  EDUCATIONAL  MEASUREMENT.  Prerequisite:  EPY  700 
01   Psychology  615,  and  EPY  811  or  Psychology  658. 

Advanced  treatment  of  concepts  of  reliability,  validity,  error  of  measure- 
ment, score  variance,  test  analysis. 

901.  EDUCATIONAL  DIAGNOSIS  AND  TREATMENT. 

The  clinical  use  ol  lest  materials  in  the  diagnosis  of  school  children  with 
special  difficulties  in  school  work.  Methods  of  treating  learning  difficulties. 

902.  CONSTRUCTION  OF  EDUCATIONAL  TESTS.  Prerequisites:  EPY  700 
or  Psy.  615,  and  EPY  81  1  or  Psy.  658. 
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Construction  of  educational  tests,  including  criterion  selection  and  develop- 
ment, test  specifications,  item  construction,  item  analysis,  test  validation, 
cross-validation,  and  standardization. 

903.  SCHOOL  TESTING  PROGRAM.  Prerequisite:  EPY  700  or  Psy.  615,  and 
ERS811  or  Psy.  658. 

Analytical  study  of  school  testing  programs,  with  reference  to  development 
of  a  purpose,  philosophy,  and  plan  of  testing  that  will  relate  testing  to  the 
total  programs  of  instruction,  guidance,  and  administrative  evaluation  in 
schools  and  school  systems. 

904.  PROBLEMS    IN    THE   EVALUATION    OF   INSTRUCTION. 
Interpretation  of  the  results  secured  from  evaluative  techniques. 

906.  ASSESSMENT  OF  GIFTED  CHILDREN  AND  YOUTH.   Prerequisite: 
EPY  700;  EPY  907  or  Psy.  616,  618. 

Theories  of  mental  abilities;  measurement  of  mental  abilities  in  relation 
to  high  levels  of  giftedness;  assessment  of  special  abilities  in  music,  art, 
writing,  dramatics,  and  other  special  fields. 

907.  INDIVIDUAL   EDUCATIONAL   TESTING.    Prerequisite:    EPY   700   or 
equivalent. 

Administration  and  interpretation  of  the  most  commonly  used  individual 
educational  tests  as  well  as  some  of  the  most  promising  new  ones. 

930.    THESIS  IN  EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 

960,  961,  962.  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 

963.    CRITIQUE  OF  LITERATURE   IN   EDUCATIONAL   PSYCHOLOGY. 

965.    APPLIED   PROBLEM   IN   EDUCATIONAL   PSYCHOLOGY. 

970,  971,  972.    INTERNSHIP  IN  EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 

973,  974,  975.    INTERNSHIP  IN  SCHOOL  PSYCHOLOGY. 

980,  981,  982.    PRACTICUM  IN  EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 

983.    PRACTICUM   IN   SCHOOL   PSYCHOLOGY. 

EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH    (ERS) 

600.    SPECIAL  PROBLEM  IN  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH. 
801.    METHODS   OF  RESEARCH   IN   EDUCATION. 

Research  skills  and  related  competencies  involved  in  the  planning,  con- 
ducting, and  reporting  of  applied  research  studies  of  the  type  required  for 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Education. 

811.  (Statistics)  STATISTICAL  METHODS  IN  EDUCATION. 
Descriptive  statistics  used  in  education  with  a  brief  introduction  to  prob- 
ability and  inference. 

812.  (Statistics)    ADVANCED    STATISTICS    IN    EDUCATION    AND    PSY- 
CHOLOGY. Prerequisite:  ERS  811  or  equivalent. 

Statistics  of  inference,  sampling  techniques,  analysis  of  variance  and  covari- 
ance,  introduction  to  principles  of  experimental  design. 

813.  (Statistics)   RESEARCH   DESIGN   IN   EDUCATION.   Prerequisite:    ERS 
812  or  equivalent. 
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Complex  analysis  ol  variance  and  co-variance,  introduction  to  factor  analysis 

and  problems  encountered  in  the  design  of  educational  experiments. 

1  111  sis  l\  l  DUCATIONAL  Rl  SEARCH. 
960,  961,  962.    RESEARCH    IN    EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH. 

APPLIED    PROJECT   IN    EDUCATIONAL   RESEARCH. 
971,  972.    INTERNSHIP  IN  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH. 
981,  982.    PRACTICUM    IN  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH. 

ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION    (EEL) 
899.    RESEARCH  SEMINAR  IN  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION. 
960,  961,  962.    RESEARCH  IN  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION. 

CRITIQUE  OF  EDUCATIONAL  LITERATURE   IN   ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION. 

APPLIED    PROJECT   IN   ELEMENTARY   EDUCATION. 
970,  971,  972.    INTERNSHIP  IN   ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION. 
981,  982.    PRACTICUM  IN  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION. 

ENGLISH  EDUCATION  (EEN) 
600.  SPECIAL  PROBLEM  IN  ENGLISH  EDUCATION. 
603.     (Reading)  TEACHING   READING   IN   THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOL. 

704.  TEACHING  ENGLISH  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL. 
Instructional   procedures,   materials,   and   evaluation   in   teaching  English; 
including  oral  and  written  composition,  spelling,  handwriting,  and  gram- 
mar in  the  elementary  school. 

705.  TEACHING  SECONDARY  ENGLISH. 

706.  TEACHING  LITERATURE  IN  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOL. 

707.  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  STUDIES  IN  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOL. 

708.  CURRICULUM  IN  ENGLISH  EDUCATION. 

7  Mi.  717.   718.    INTERNSHIP  IN  TEACHING  ENGLISH   EDUCATION. 
766.     (Journalism)  JOURNALISM   IN   THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOL. 
899.    RESEARCH    SEMINAR    IN    ENGLISH    EDUCATION. 

901.  (Library   Education)   GUIDING  THE   READING  OE   CHILDREN. 
Literature  and  methods  of  reading  guidance  for  children. 

902.  (Library  Education)  GUIDING  THE  READING  OF  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 
930.    THESIS  IN  ENGLISH  EDUCATION. 

960,  961,962.    RESEARCH  IN  ENGLISH  EDUCATION. 

CRITIQUE  OF  LITERATURE  IN  ENGLISH  EDUCATION. 
965.    APPLIED  PROJECT  IN  ENGLISH  EDUCATION. 
070,  971,  072.    INTERNSHIP  IN  ENGLISH  EDUCATION. 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  EDUCATION    (EFL) 
000.    SPECIAL  PROBLEM  IN  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  EDUCATION. 
CURRICULUM   IN   FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  EDUCATION. 
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746,  747,  748.    INTERNSHIP  IN  TEACHING  ENGLISH  EDUCATION. 

781.  (Modern  Foreign  Languages)  PROBLEMS  OF  TEACHING  MODERN 
FOREIGN  LANGUAGES.  (See  course  description  in  appropriate  depart- 
ment). 

899.    RESEARCH  SEMINAR   IN   FOREIGN   LANGUAGE   EDUCATION. 

930.    THESIS  IN   FOREIGN   LANGUAGE   EDUCATION. 

960,  961,  962.    RESEARCH  IN  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  EDUCATION. 

963.  CRITIQUE  OF  LITERATURE  IN  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  EDUCA- 
TION. 

965.    APPLIED  PROJECT  IN  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  EDUCATION. 

970,    971,    972.    INTERNSHIP    IN    FOREIGN    LANGUAGE    EDUCATION. 

HOME  ECONOMICS  EDUCATION    (EHE) 

600.    SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS  EDUCATION. 

701.  METHODS  OF  TEACHING  MANAGEMENT. 

705.    PROBLEMS  OF  TEACHING  HOME  ECONOMICS. 
760.    SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  NUTRITION  EDUCATION. 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS    (EIA) 

600.    SPECIAL  PROBLEM  IN  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  EDUCATION. 

702.  ADVANCED  METAL  TECHNOLOGY.  Prerequisite:  EIA  310. 
Individual   problem  in   advanced   metal   technology. 

704.  ADVANCED  ELECTRONICS  TECHNOLOGY.  Prerequisite:  EIA  320. 
Individual  problem  in  advanced  electronics. 

710.  PRINCIPLES  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  EDUCATION. 

History,  principles,  function,  organization,  and  evaluation  of  industrial  arts 
education. 

711.  ORGANIZATION  OF  SUBJECT  MATTER  IN  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS. 
Prerequisites:  Four  courses  in  education  including  EIA  102  and  consent  of 
instructor. 

Selection,  organization,  presentation  and  interpretation  of  subject  matter  in 
industrial  arts.  Students  will  work  out  job  plans,  instruction  sheets,  and 
plan  course  content. 

712.  ADMINISTRATION  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS.  Prerequisite:  Four 
courses  in  education. 

Interpretation  of  the  industrial  arts  curriculum  in  terms  of  school  and 
community  needs.  Organization  and  reorganization  of  shop  programs.  Cost 
accounting  of  materials,  equipment,  housing  and  supplies,  care  and  repair 
of  tools  and  equipment.  The  duties  of  the  industrial  arts  administrator 
and  supervisor.  Shop  planning  and  layouts. 

713.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS.  Prerequisite:  Four 
courses  in  Education  including  EIA  102  and  320. 

Improvement  of  curriculum  and  teaching  procedures  through  intensive 
training  in  particular  area  of  interest. 
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711     SI  MINAR   IN  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  AND  HANDICRAFTS. 

Advanced  study  ill  industrial  arts  and  handicraft.  Research  and  experi- 
mentation in  selected  areas  of  the  industrial  arts. 

710.  717    748.    ENTERNSHIP    TEACHING    INDUSTRIAL    ARTS    EDUCA- 
TION. 

LIBRARY  EDUCATION    (ELE) 

600.    PROBLEM  IN  LIBRARY  EDUCATION. 

700.  (Audio-Visual)  UTILIZATION  OF  AUDIO-VISUAL  MATERIALS. 

701.  BOOK  SELECTION  AND  PURCHASE.  Prerequisites:  Education  335-336 
and  two  additional  approved  courses  in  education. 

A  study  of  selection  aids,  book  reviewing,  reading  lists,  book  publishers  and 
publishing,  standards  useful  in  balancing  a  collection,  and  methods  of 
leading  guidance. 

702.  THE  LIBRARY  IN  THE  INSTRUCTIONAL  PROGRAM. 

A  critical  examination  of  the  improvement  of  instruction  by  correlating 
library  use  with  elementary  and  secondary  school  curricula;  material  selec- 
tion for  the  enrichment  of  teaching  at  all  grade  levels. 

703.  THE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY. 

History,  organization,  administration,  services,  and  function  of  public 
libraries. 

800.    LIBRARIES  IN  THE  SOCIAL  ORDER. 

Professional  orientation  to  librarianship,  the  social  ramifications  of  li- 
braries, and  the  significance  of  school  libraries. 

901 .  GUIDING  THE  READING  OF  CHILDREN. 
Literature  and  methods  of  reading  guidance  for  children. 

902.  GUIDING  THE  READING  OF  CHILDREN. 

A  critical  examination  of  literature  suitable  for  students  in  junior  and 
senior  high  school  grades;  research  concerning  the  reading  habits  of  young 
people;  reading  motivation  of  the  reluctant  and  non-reader. 

903.  THE   ADMINISTRATION   OF  THE   LIBRARY   IN   THE    MODERN 
SCHOOL. 

A  study  of  standards  for  evaluating  school  library  resources  and  services 
for  administrators,  supervisors,  and  librarians. 

904.  REFERENCE  AND   BIBLIOGRAPHIC   MATERIALS   FOR   SUBJECT 
FIELDS.  Prerequisite:  ELE  300. 

A  continuation  of  ELE  300;  emphasizing  the  specialized  reference  and 
bibliographic   materials   in   the   humanities,   sciences,   and   social   sciences. 

905.  SCHOOL  LIBRARY  SUPERVISION.  Prerequisites:  ELE  903. 
Leadership   in    the   development,    improvement,   evaluation,    organization, 
coordination,  and  supervision  of  the  total  school  library  program  within 
an  educational  system. 

906.  ADVANCED    CLASSIFICATION    AND    CATALOGING.    Prerequisite: 
ELE  301. 

A  continuation  of  ELE  301,  emphasizing  the  theory  and  comparison  of 
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classification   systems,    establishment   of   centralized   processing   units,    and 
methods  of  machine  organization  and  processing. 

907.  THE  ACADEMIC  LIBRARY.  Prerequisite:  ELE  302. 

The  development,  role  and  administration  of  the  library  in  higher  educa- 
tion, with  special  attention  to  the  small  college  and  junior  college  library. 

908.  SPECIAL  LIBRARIES.  Prerequisite:  ELE  302. 

The  development,  role,   and  administration  of  special   libraries. 
930.    THESIS  IN  LIBRARY  EDUCATION. 
960,  961,  962.    RESEARCH  IN  LIBRARY  EDUCATION. 
963.    CRITIQUE  OF  LITERATURE  IN  LIBRARY  EDUCATIOJNL 
965.    APPLIED  PROJECT  IN  LIBRARY  EDUCATION. 
970,  971,  972.    INTERNSHIP  IN  LIBRARY  EDUCATION. 

MATHEMATICS  EDUCATION    (EMT) 

600.    SPECIAL   PROBLEM   IN   MATHEMATICS   EDUCATION. 
699.    SEMINAR  IN  MATHEMATICS  EDUCATION. 

701.    TEACHING   ARITHMETIC    IN    THE   ELEMENTARY   SCHOOL. 

Instructional   procedures,   materials,   and   evaluation   in    teaching  modern 

mathematics  in  the  elementary  school. 
705.    PROBLEMS  OF  TEACHING  SECONDARY  MATHEMATICS. 
708.    CURRICULUM  IN  MATHEMATICS  EDUCATION. 

731.  TEACHING     ARITHMETIC     TO     EDUCATIONALLY     DEPRIVED 
CHILDREN. 

Basic  mathematical  concepts  and  skills  to  teach  arithmetic  to  educationally 
deprived  children. 

732.  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  ALGEBRA  AND  GEOMETRY  FOR  TEACH- 
ERS OF  EDUCATIONALLY  DEPRIVED  CHILDREN. 

Basic  algebraic  and  geometric   concepts   to   teach   educationally   deprived 
children. 

733.  (Mathematics)  CONTEMPORARY  GENERAL  MATHEMATICS. 
Probability,  direct  and  indirect  measurement,  and  algebraic  and  numerical 
concepts   applicable   to  junior  high   and  secondary   mathematics   courses. 

746,  747,  748.    INTERNSHIP  IN  TEACHING   MATHEMATICS. 

930.    THESIS  IN  MATHEMATICS  EDUCATION. 

960,  961,  962.    RESEARCH  N  MATHEMATICS  EDUCATION. 

963.    CRITIQUE  OF  LITERATURE  IN  MATHEMATICS  EDUCATION. 

965.    APPLIED   PROJECT  IN   MATHEMATICS  EDUCATION. 

970,  971,  972.    INTERNSHIP   IN   MATHEMATICS   EDUCATION. 

MUSIC  EDUCATION    (EMU) 

600.    SPECIAL  PROBLEM  IN  MUSIC  EDUCATION. 
899.    RESEARCH  SEMINAR  IN  MUSIC  EDUCATION. 
930.    THESIS  IN  MUSIC  EDUCATION. 
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960,  961,  962.    RESEARCH  IX  MUSIC  1  DUC  V  I  ION. 

CR]  riQl  1    OF  LI  11RA  1  URE  IN   MUSIC  EDUCA  1  ION. 

APPLIED  PROJEC  I   IN  MUSIC  EDUCATION. 
970,  971,  !>71-'.    INTERNSHIP  IN    MUSIC  EDUCATION 

READING   EDUCATION    (ERD) 
600     SPECIAL  PROBLEM  IX  READING  EDUCATION. 

601.  I  HI    II  ACHING  OF  READING. 

A  systematic  coverage  of  the  teaching  oi  reading,  including  methods,  tech- 
niques and  materials,  from  first  through  twelfth  grades. 

602.  IHi;  ANALYSIS  AND  CORRECTION  OF  READING  DISABILITIES. 
c  .niscs  ol  reading  disability;  methods  of  diagnosis;  procedures  and  ma- 
terials  i<>i  corrective  work,  group  and  individual. 

603.  TEACHING    READING   IN   THE  SECONDARY   SCHOOL. 

The   development   of   reading   skills   needed   by    students    in    Grades    7-12 
sua  ess  in  school  subjects. 

746,  717.  7  IS.    INTERNSHIP  IN  TEACHING  READING   1  DUCATION. 

PSYCHOLOGY    OF    READING.    Prerequisite:    ERD    601;    recommended 
ERD  602. 

Psychological    con  elates    of    reading    ability    and    disability;    psychological 
bases  lor  instructional  methods  and  materials. 

899.     RIM  ARCH  SEMINAR  IN  READING  EDUCATION. 

I  RINDS    AND    PRACTICES    IN    THE    TEACHING    OF    READING. 
Prerequisites:  ERD  601  or  equivalent. 

An  analysis  ol  trends  and  practices  in  the  teaching  ol  leading.  An  advanced 
course  involving  intensive  critical  review  of  literature  in  selected  areas. 

930.     I  HI.S1S  IN  READING  EDUCATION. 

960,  691,  (MY2.    RESEARCH   IN  READING  EDUCATION. 

CRITIQUE  OF  LITERATURE   IN   READING   EDUCATION. 

971,  972.    INTERNSHIP  IN   READING  EDUCATION 

982.    PRACTICUM   IN   READING  EDUCATION. 

SCHOOL  SOCIAL  WORK    (ESW) 

'.(»<).    SPECIAL  PROBLEM  IN  SCHOOL  SOCIAL  WORK. 
700.    SCHOOL  SOCIAL  WORK. 

Basic    problem   faced    by   school    social    workers,   selected   on    the   basis   of 

nip     IK  c  (Is. 

CRITIQUE  OF   LITERATUR1     IN    SCHOOL  SOCIAL  WORK. 
APPLIED   PROJECT   IN   SCHOOL  SOCIAL  WORK. 
970,   971,   <)72.    INTERNSHIP    IN    SCHOOL   SOCIAL   WORK. 
PRACTICUM   IN  SOCIAL  SOCIAL  WORK. 
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SCIENCE  EDUCATION    (ESC) 

600.    SPECIAL  PROBLEM  IN  SCIENCE  EDUCATION. 
699.    SEMINAR  IN  SCIENCE  EDUCATION. 

702.  TEACHING  SCIENCE  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL. 
Instructional  procedures,  materials,  and  evaluation  in  teaching  biological 
and  physical  sciences  in  the  elementary  school. 

705.  PROBLEMS  OF  TEACHING-SECONDARY  SCIENCE. 

708.  CURRICULUM  PLANNING  IN  SCIENCE  EDUCATION. 

746,  747,  748.    INTERNSHIP  IN  TEACHING  SCIENCE. 

899.  RESEARCH  SEMINAR  IN  SCIENCE  EDUCATION. 

901.  PROBLEMS  OF  TEACHING  COLLEGE  SCIENCE. 

902.  HISTORY  AND  THEORY  OF  SCIENCE  EDUCATION. 
930.  THESIS  IN  SCIENCE  EDUCATION. 

960,  961,  962.    RESEARCH  IN  SCIENCE  EDUCATION. 

963.    CRITIQUE  OF  LITERATURE  IN  SCIENCE  EDUCATION. 

965.    APPLIED  PROJECT  IN  SCIENCE  EDUCATION. 

970,  971,  972.    INTERNSHIP  IN  SCIENCE  EDUCATION. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  EDUCATION    (ESS) 

600.    SPECIAL   PROBLEM    IN    SOCIAL   SCIENCE    EDUCATION. 

703.  TEACHING  SOCIAL  STUDIES  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL. 
Instructional  procedures,  materials,  and  evaluation  in  teaching  social 
science,  including  anthropology,  economics,  geography,  and  history,  in 
the  elementary  school. 

705.    PROBLEMS  OF  TEACHING  SOCIAL  SCIENCES. 
708.    CURRICULUM  IN  SOCIAL  SCIENCES. 

746,  747,  748.    INTERNSHIP  IN  TEACHING  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCES. 
899.    RESEARCH  SEMINAR  IN  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  EDUCATION. 
930.    THESIS  IN  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  EDUCATION. 
960,  961,  962.    RESEARCH  IN  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  EDUCATION. 
963.    CRITIQUE  OF  LITERATURE  IN  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  EDUCATION. 
965.    APPLIED  PROJECT  IN  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  EDUCATION. 
970,  971,  972.    INTERNSHIP  IN  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  EDUCATION. 
(See  also  Geography  700,  701,  702,  703.) 

SPEECH  EDUCATION    (ESP) 

600.    SPECIAL  PROBLEM   IN  SECONDARY  SPEECH. 

705.    PROBLEMS  OF  TEACHING  SECONDARY  SPEECH. 

708.    CURRICULUM  IN  SPEECH  EDUCATION. 

730.     (Speech)  PLAY  PRODUCTION  FOR  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHER. 

746,  747,  748.    INTERNSHIP  IN  TEACHING  SPEECH  EDUCATION. 
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791.     (Speech)  TEACHING  OF  SPEECH  AND   DRAMA. 

(Speech)    CREATIVE    DRAMATICS    FOR    CHILDREN. 
S]         i     SPEECH    FOR  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL. 
RJ  M   \R(.H  SEMINAR  IN  SPEECH  EDUCATION. 
1  1 1 1  sIS  IX  SPEECH  EDUCATION. 
961,   962.    RESEARCH    IN    SPEECH   EDUCATION. 
963.    CRITIQUE  OF  LITERATURE  IN  SPEECH  EDUCATION. 

APPLIED    PROJECT    IN   SPEECH   EDUCATION. 
970,   971,   972.    INTERNSHIP    IN   SPEECH   EDUCATION. 

STUDENT  TEACHING    (EST) 

700.  CURRICULUM,  MATERIALS  AND  METHODS:  ELEMENTARY 
STUDENT  TEACHING.  10  hours.  Prerequisites:  EPY  304,  335,  336  or 
equivalent,  one  year  of  lull-time  teaching,  and  need  credit  for  student 
teaching  for  certification. 

Problems  of  curriculum,  materials  and  methods  for  experienced  teachers 
in  lieu  of  regular  student  teaching.  Sectioned  by  teaching  field.  Offered 
only  in  the  first  six  weeks  session  of  summer  quarter. 

701.  CURRICULUM,  MATERIALS  AND  METHODS:  JUNIOR  HIGH 
STUDENT  TEACHING.  10  hours. 

702.  CURRICULUM,  MATERIALS  AND  METHODS:  SECONDARY  STU- 
DENT TEACHING.  10  hours. 

710.  FUNDAMENTALS   IN   SUPERVISION   OF  STUDENTS   TEACHING. 

Prerequisite:  Limited  to  supervising  student  teacher  personnel. 
Introduction  to  the  theory,  principles,  and  practices  in  the  supervision  of 
student  teaching  and  other  professional  laboratory  experiences. 

711.  INTERNSHIP  IN  THE  SUPERVISION  OF  STUDENT  TEACHING. 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 

A  study  work  program;  directed  supervision  of  student  teaching. 

712.  INVESTIGATION  IN  THE  SUPERVISION  OF  STUDENT  TEACH- 
[NG.  Prerequisite:  EST  710  and  711  and  consent  of  instructor. 

An  advanced  course  in  the  supervision  of  student   teaching,  emphasizing 
research  in  problems  of  student  teaching. 
746,  717.  748.    INTERNSHIP    IN    TEACHING-SECTIONED    BY    TEACH- 
ING FIELD   (Masters).  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  5-15  hours. 
Supervised  student  teaching  in  Cooperation  Laboratory  Schools. 

TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION    (ETI) 

600.    SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

700  OCCUPATIONAL  ANALYSIS. 

It  •<  hniques  in  analyzing  occupations  and  jobs  within  an  occupation  for 
instructional  content. 

701  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICES  IN  TEACHING  INDUSTRIAL  SUB- 
IK. Is. 
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Principles  and  practices  of  teaching  manipulative  skills  and  related  tech- 
nology; organization  of  subject  matter,  lesson  planning  and  student 
appraisal. 

702.  CURRICULUM  PLANNING  FOR  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SUB- 
JECTS. 

Principles  and  procedures  in  the  development  of  curricula  for  trade  and 
technical  courses. 

703.  INSTRUCTIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
SUBJECTS.  Prerequisite:  ETI  702. 

Development  of  courses  of  study,  course  outlines,  instructional  materia], 
and  organization  of  course  content. 

704.  SCHOOL  SHOP  EQUIPMENT  AND  MANAGEMENT. 

Principles  involved  in  the  physical  planning  of  school  shops  and  labora- 
tories; selection  of  tools  and  equipment. 

705.  HISTORY  AND  POLICIES  OF  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCA- 
TION. 

History  of  trade  and  industrial  education;  contributions  of  vocational 
educators;  and  principles  and  laws  under  which  program  operates. 

706.  ADMINISTRATION  AND  SUPERVISION  OF  TRADE  AND  TECHNI- 
CAL PROGRAMS. 

Administrative  and  supervisory  techniques  of  trade  and  technical  programs 
as  related  to  recent  legislation. 

707.  COORDINATION    OF    DIVERSIFIED    COOPERATIVE    TRAINING. 

Major  responsibilities  and  activities  of  the  Diversified  Cooperative  Train- 
ing Coordinator. 

709.  SELECTION  AND  UTILIZATION  OF  INSTRUCTIONAL  MA- 
TERIAL FOR  COOPERATIVE  PROGRAMS.  Prerequisite:  ETI  707. 
Selection,  organization  and  application  of  source  material  for  general  and 
directly  related  study  in  part-time  cooperative  classes. 

710.  PROBLEMS   IN   TRADE   AND   INDUSTRIAL   EDUCATION. 

Specialized  training  appropriate  to  the  needs  of  the  individual. 

746,  747,  748.  INTERNSHIP  IN  TEACHING  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION    (EVO) 

600.    SPECIAL  PROBLEM  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

705.    PROBLEMS  OF  TEACHING  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

746,  747,  748.    INTERNSHIP  IN  TEACHING  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

899.  RESEARCH  SEMINAR  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

900.  CURRICULUM  PLANNING  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

901.  TEACHING  PROCEDURES  IN   VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

For  teachers  who  desire  guidance  in  improving  teaching  procedures.  Con- 
sideration is  given  to  the  development  of  curricula  based  on  the  needs  and 
interests  of  students. 
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902.    EVALUATION   IN   VOCATIONAL  EDI  (   VEION. 

This  course  has  the  following  purposes:  (1)  to  guide  teachers,  supervisors, 
and  administrators  to  develop  the  ability  to  evaluate  departments  and  pro- 
ams  <>f  vocational  education  in  schools  and  communities,  (2)  to  guide 
teachers  in  the  development  of  methods  and  techniques  for  evaluating  their 
own  instruction,  and  (3)  to  guide  teachers  in  planning  techniques  for 
evaluating  student  development. 

SUPERVISION  OF  VOCATIONAL  TEACHING. 

Primary  purposes  are  (1)  to  develop  a  philosophy  of  teacher  education, 
to  discover  problems  in  vocational  teacher  education  in  Georgia,  (3) 
to  determine  relative  emphasis  that  each  teacher  training  agency  should 
place  upon  solution  of  the  several  problems,  and  (4)  to  project  plans  for 
an  apprentice  training  program. 
904.    PROBLEMS   IN   VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

For  experienced  teachers  and  school  administrators  who  want  additional 
training  in  specific:  problems  of  teaching.  Students  may  work  at  their  spe- 
cial interest,  individually  or  in  groups. 

906.  METHODS  AND  MATERIALS  FOR  YOUTH  ORGANIZATIONS. 
Includes  contributions  of  youth  organizations  to  vocational  education  cur- 
ricula; planning,  directing,  and  evaluating  programs  of  work,  including 
group  and  individual  projects;  techniques  of  leadership  training  and  group 
development;  for  teachers,  supervisors,  and  administrators  of  vocational 
education. 

907.  ADULT  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

I  he  primary  purposes  are:    (1)  to  develop  a  philosophy  of  adult  education, 
(2)  to  develop  techniques  for  discovering  adult  problems,  and    (3)  to  dis- 
>ver  and   apply   appropriate  methods  of  organizing  and   teaching  adult 
groups. 

908.  FOUNDATIONS  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

Overview  of  history,  legislation,  premises,  and  curriculum  interrelationships 

of  vocational  education  and  practical  arts  programs. 
930.     MUSIS   IN   VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 
960,  961,  962.    RESEARCH  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

CRITIQUE  OF  LITERATURE  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 
965.    APPLIED   PROJECT  IN  VOCATONAL  EDUCATION. 

72.    INTERNSHIP  IN   VOCATIONAL   EDUCATION. 

981,982.    PRACTICUM    IN    VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

CEPTIONAL  CHILDREN    (1  \ 

General  Courses 

700.    INTRODUCTION  TO  EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN.  Prerequisite:  EPY 

Nature,  cause,  and  treatment  of  children's  disabilities  and  their  influence 
on  emotional,  social,  educational,  and  vocational  adjustment.  Special  ser- 
vices required  for  exceptional  children  to  develop  to  the  maximum  capaci- 
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701.  CLINICAL  PROBLEMS  IN  TEACHING  EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN. 
Prerequisite:  EXC  700. 

Study  of  standardized  and  informal  procedures  for  use  with  children  with 
mental  retardation  or  sensory,  physical,  or  other  disturbances  affecting  learn- 
ing. Experience  in  diagnostic  and  tutorial  techniques  and  in  formal  re- 
porting. 

899.    RESEARCH  SEMINAR  IN  EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN. 

Presentation  and  evaluation  of  proposed  student  research  projects  and 
critiques  of  the  literature  in  the  several  areas  of  exceptionality. 

901.  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  MULTIPLE  HANDICAPPED.  Prerequisites:  EXC 
704,715,  Psy.  616. 

Planning  and  implementing  programs  for  the  total  education,  care,  and 
treatment  of  mentally  retarded  and  physically  handicapped  children. 

930.    THESIS  IN  EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN. 

941.  COORDINATION  OF  PROGRAMS  FOR  EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN. 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

Study  of  the  needs  of  exceptional  children  with  particular  emphasis  on 
planning  and  implementing  comprehensive  special  education  programs. 

960,  961,  962.    RESEARCH  IN  EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN. 

963.    CRITIQUE   OF   LITERATURE   IN   EXCEPTIONAL   CHILDREN. 

The  study,  analysis,  and  evaluation  of  selected  research  and  other  literature 
reflecting  various  areas  of  exceptional  child  education. 

965.    APPLIED  PROJECT  IN  EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN. 

987,  988,  989.    INTERNSHIP  IN  COORDINATION  OF  SPECIAL  EDUCA- 
TION PROGRAMS.  5-15  hours.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
Supervised   participation   in   coordinating   a   public   school    or   residential 
school  program  of  special  education. 

990,  991,  992.  INTERNSHIP  IN  STATE  SUPERVISION  OF  SPECIAL  EDU- 
CATION PROGRAMS.  5-15  hours.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
Supervised  participation  in  a  state  department  of  education. 

993.  INTERNSHIP:   COLLEGE  TEACHING  IN   EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN. 

994,  995,  996.    INTERNSHIP:  SUPERVISION  OF  TEACHERS  OF  EXCEP- 

TIONAL CHILDREN. 

Mental  Retardation 

704.  NATURE  OF  MENTAL  RETARDATION.  Prerequisite:  EPY  304,  EXC 
700. 

Description  of  types,  nature,  and  causes  of  mental  retardation  and  implica- 
tions for  adjustment  and  education.  Problems  of  parental  adjustment, 
diagnosis,  treatment,  and  educational  modification. 

706.  MATERIALS  AND  METHODS  IN  TEACHING  SKILL  SUBJECTS  TO 
THE  MENTALLY  RETARDED.  Prerequisites:  four  courses  in  educa- 
tion plus  EXC  704. 

The  study,  selection,  and  preparation  of  suitable  curricular  materials; 
methods  used  in  teaching  the  skills  which  mentally  retarded  children  need. 
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707.    SECONDARY    SCHOOL    PROGRAMMING    FOR    THE    MENTALLY 
RJ  I  \R1H  I).  Prerequisite:  IXC  701. 

Stud)  will  emphasize  the  needs  <>l  the  adolescent  and  young  adult  men- 
tall)  retarded;  pre-occupational  and  related  experiences,  home  and  family 
living,  civil  responsibility,  and  community  living.  The  relationship  of  the 
teacher  as  a  counselor  and  the  utilization  of  community  resources  will  also 
l>c  stressed. 

70S     CURRICULUM    FOR    THE    EDUCABLE    MENTALLY    RETARDED. 
Prerequisite:  E  X( !  704. 

Stud)  <>t  various  curricular  approaches  to  the  education  of  the  educable 
mentally  retarded;  i.e.,  subject  matter,  academic  development,  occupa- 
tional education.  Throughout,  curricular  programs  will  be  considered  in 
reference  to  psychological  and  cultural  determinants  in  the  mentally  re- 
tarded and  attainments  necessary  for  adequate  function  in  society. 

709,  710,  711.    PRACTICUM  IN  TEACHING  THE  MENTALLY 
RET  \RDKD. 

795.     It   VCHING  THE  SEVERELY  MENTALLY  RETARDED.  Prerequisites: 
IXC  700.  EXC704. 

This  course  will  consider  (1)  the  growth  and  development  of  the  severely 
mentall)  retarded,  (2)  programs  maintained  in  public  schools,  institutions, 
private  agencies,  and  sheltered  workshops  to  prepare  them  for  optimum 
functioning  with  emphasis  on  family  life,  mobility,  employment,  literacy, 
etc.,  from  both  the  curricular  and  methodological  aspects  of  education. 

837.    ANALYSES  OF  BASIC  RESEARCH:   MENTAL  RETARDATION.  Pre- 
requisites: EXC  704,  PSY616. 

Study  and  evaluation  of  research  in  mental  retardation.  Applications  to 
educational,  psychological,  and  vocational  rehabilitation  procedures. 

-  ft      ANALYSES  OF  PROGRAM  AND  CLINICAL  RESEARCH:   MENTAL 
RETARDATION.  Prerequisite:  EXC  704. 

Study  and  evaluation  of  program  and  clinical  research  in  mental  retarda- 
tion. Applications  to  educational,  psychological,  and  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion procedures. 

970,  971,  972.    INTERNSHIP  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS:   MENTAL  RETARD- 
ATION. 5-15  hours.  Prerequisite:   consent  of  instructor. 
A  study  work  program;  class  or  conference  study  of  problems  encountered 
by  the  intern  with  remainder  of  time  in  application  of  principles  in  public 
schools. 

980,  981,  982.    INTERNSHIP  IN  RESIDENTIAL  CENTERS:   MENTAL  RE- 
I   \RI)A  I  "ION.  5-15  hours.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
A  study-work  program:  class  or  conference  study  of  problems  encountered 
by  the  intern  with  remainder  of  time  in  application  of  principles  in  resi- 
dential centers. 

986.    IN  I  ERNSHIP  IN  RESEARCH:  MENTAL  RETARDATION.  5-15  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 

Supervised  participation  in  on-going  programmatic  research  at  various 
states  ol  completion— design,  applications  for  funds,  data  collection,  data 
analysis  and  interpretation,  report  preparation. 
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Motor  Handicaps 

715.  NATURE  AND  TREATMENT  OF  MOTOR  HANDICAPS.   Prerequi- 
site: EXC  700. 

Nature  and  causes  of  physical  disabilities.  Contributions  of  various  thera- 
pies, equipment,  and  services  of  physical  therapy,  occupational  therapy, 
speech  correction,  and  play  therapy. 

716.  EDUCATION  OF  CHILDREN  WITH  MOTOR  HANDICAPS.  Prerequi- 
sites: four  courses  in  education  plus  EXC  715. 

The  study,  selection,  and  preparation  of  suitable  materials  and  modifica- 
tions of  methodology  to  meet  the  needs  of  motor  handicapped  children. 

717.  718,  719.    PRACTICUM   IN   TEACHING  THE   MOTOR  HANDI- 
CAPPED. 

973,  974,  975.    INTERNSHIP  IN   PUBLIC  SCHOOL:    MOTOR   HANDI- 
CAPPED. 5-15  hours.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
A  study-work  program;  class  or  conference  study  of  problems  encountered 
by  the  intern  with  remainder  of  time  in  application  of  principles  in  public 
schools. 

Emotional  Disturbance 

720.  EDUCATION  OF  DISTURBED  CHILDREN.  Prerequisite:   EXC  700. 
Considers  the  nature  of  emotional  and  social  disturbances  and  effects  on 
learning  and  educational  adjustment.  Basic  alterations  in  school  programs 
are  discussed. 

721.  TEACHING  PROCEDURES  FOR  DISTURBED  CHILDREN.  Prerequi- 
sites: EXC  700,  PSY  623,  EXC  720. 

Planning  and  implementing  adaptations  in  the  educational  programs  for 
disturbed  children.  Emphasizes  intervention  techniques  and  behavior  man- 
agement, educational  diagnosis,  therapeutic  and  remedial  teaching,  and  the 
relationship  process. 

964.    CRITIQUE  OF  EDUCATIONAL  LITERATURE:   DISTURBED 
CHILDREN. 

976,  977,  978.   INTERNSHIP  IN   PUBLIC  SCHOOLS:    DISTURBED   CHIL- 
DREN. 5-15  hours.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 
A  study  work  program;  class  or  conference  study  of  problems,  etc. 

983,  984,  985.    INTERNSHIP  IN  RESIDENTIAL  CENTERS:   DISTURBED 
CHILDREN.  5-15  hours.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 
A  study  work  program;  class  or  conference  study  of  problems  encountered 
by  the  intern  with  remainder  of  time  in  application  of  principles  in  resi- 
dential centers. 

SPEECH  PATHOLOGY  AND  AUDIOLOGY    (SPA) 

612.    PHYSIOLOGICAL  BASIS  OF  SPEECH. 

A  study  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  breathing,  phonation,  resonance, 
and  articulation  for  speech;  a  study  of  the  physical  phenomena  in  voice 
and  speech.  Advanced  practice  in  transcribing  variations  of  speech  into 
phonetic  symbols. 
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PHYSIOLOGICAL  BASIS  OF  HEARING.    Prerequisite:    SPA   310. 
Ana  torn)  and  physiology  of  outer,  middle,  ami  inner  ear  structures;  audi- 
tor) pathways  leading  to  and  including  the  brain  stem;  and  the  primary 
auditor)   projection  areas  in  the  cortex. 

(PSY<  HOLOGY)  LANGU  U.l    DEVELOPMENT.  Prerequisites:  EPY  304 

oi  equivalent  and  PSY  690. 

Processes  ol  reception,  integration,  and  expression  of  symbolic  information; 

nature  and  effects  ol  linguistic  symbolism  on  personal  developmenl  and 
behavior;  and  language  developmenl  norms. 

670.  DIAGNOSIS  IX  SPEECH  CORRECTION. 

The  theory,  administration,  and  interpretation  ol  tests  and  diagnostic  pro 
cedures  used  in  determining  the  nature,  etiolog)  of  and  therap)  foi  speech, 

attention   is  given   to  non-audiometrie  evaluation  of  hearing;   examination 

of  speech  mechanism,  special  abilities  related  to  speech,  and  to  an  under- 

mding  of  how  results  of  psychological  tests  are  related  to  speech  problems. 

671.  INTRODUCTION    I  O  EVALUTION  OF  HEARING  LOSS. 

The  anaioim  and  basic  psychophysics  of  hearing,  the  pathologies  causing 
heating  loss,  basic  theory  of  hearing  loss,  and  basic  theory  of  hearing  ele- 
vations.  A  surve)  ol  educational,  psychological  and  medical  rehabilitation 
for  persons  with  a  loss.  Practice  in  pure  tone  audiometery. 

674.  AR  riCULATORY  DISORDERS  OF  SPEECH. 

!  tiology,  rationale  and  methods  of  therapy  for  functional  and  organic  dis- 
orders of  voice  and  articulation.  Development  of  a  therapeutic  program 
and  lesson  plans.  Supervised  clinical  practice  with  individuals  and  groups. 

675.  FUNCTIONAL  VOICE  DISORDERS. 

Pitch,  loudness,  and  qualit)  disorders  of  voice  due  to  functional  causes. 
Eiology  and  therapies  with  supervised   laboratory  experiences. 

676.  M  UTTERING:  ETIOLOGY  AND  THERAPY. 

Major  theories  of  causation  of  stuttering,  whether  based  in  neuro-physi- 
ological,  emotional,  or  learning  factors.  The  development  of  an  integrated 
therap)  based  on  modern  research.  Supervised  clinical  practice  in  individual 
group  therapy. 

677.  MEASUREMENT  OE  HEARING.   Prerequisites:   SPA  310,  671. 
Rationale  and  procedure  lor  measuring  aspects  of  hearing,  including  simple 
and    complex    stimuli,    threshold    and    supra-thresholcl    measurements,    and 
pine  lone  and  speech  audiometric  measure  s. 

715,  716,  717.    PRACT1CUM  IX  SPEECH  PATHOLOGY  AND  AUDIOLOGY. 

734.  (  LASSROOM  PROBLEMS  IX  SPEECH  CORRECTION.  (Atlanta  Area 
readier  Education  Service  only).  Prerequisite:  four  courses  in  education. 
Problems  of  defective  speech,  common  etiologies,  identification  of  speech 
delects,  and  the  role  of  the  teacher  in  referral,  examination,  and  correc- 
tion. Clinical  demonstrations  in  cooperation  with  the  Atlanta  Speech 
S<  hool. 

737.  SEMINAR  IX  SPEECH  CORRECTION.  Prerequisite:  six  courses  in 
speech  correction  or  lour  courses  and  consent  ol  instructor. 

Intensive  exploration  of  the  research  and  theory  in  one  or  more  areas  of 
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speech  pathology.  Specific  content  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  students. 
Group  projects  in  addition  to  readings  and  lectures. 

738.  PROGRAM  ADMINISTRATION  AND  CLINICAL  PRACTICE  IN 
SPEECH  CORRECTION.  Prerequisite:  One  content-clinical  practice 
course  in  speech  correction. 

A  study  of  methods  for  finding,  selecting,  and  scheduling  speech  cases  in 
the  public  schools.  The  organizational  and  administrative  problems  in 
keeping  records,  reporting,  and  coordinating  speech  correction  activities. 
Basic  plans  for  various  sizes  of  schools  and  school  organizations.  Supervised 
clinical  practice  with  a  variety  of  speech  problems. 

739.  ADVANCED  CLINICAL  PRACTICE  IN  SPEECH  CORRECTION.  Pre- 
requisites: six  courses  in  speech  correction  and  200  clock  hours  of  super- 
vised clinic  practices. 

Work  with  complex  and  difficult  problems  of  speech  combined  with  inten- 
sive reading  conferences,  and  discussions. 

775.  DIRECTED  INDIVIDUAL  STUDY  IN  SPEECH  CORRECTION. 

Prerequisite:  four  courses  in  speech  correction. 

Adaptation  of  the  speech  correction  curriculum  to  the  individual  needs 
of  mature  students.  A  detailed  outline  of  requirements  must  be  prepared 
in  conference  by  the  student  and  instructor  and  approved  by  the  Chair- 
man of  Speech  Correction. 

776.  DIRECTED  INDIVIDUAL  STUDY  IN  SPEECH  CORRECTION.  Pre- 
requisite: four  courses  in  speech  correction. 

Continuation  of  SPA  775,  but  content  must  be  different. 

778.  SPEECH  READING  AND  AUDITORY  TRAINING.  Prerequisite:  SPA 
671. 

Processes  and  problems  of  oral  communication  by  the  hearing  handicapped; 
procedures  for  improving  communication  by  means  of  speech  reading  and 
auditory  training;  supervised  clinical  practice  in  individual  and  group 
therapy. 

817.  (PSYCHOLOGY)  THEORIES  OF  LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
DISORDERS.  Prerequisite:  SPA  (PSY)  650  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Norms  and  stages  of  language  development;  relationship  of  language 
theories  to  learning  theories;  interaction  effects  of  behavior  and  verbal 
symbols  and  relationship  to  teaching;  review  of  major  research  on  language 
development,  deviations,  and  diagnosis. 

836.  (PSYCHOLOGY)  ANATOMY  AND  PSYCHOPHYSICS  FOR  SPEECH 
CORRECTION. 

An  intensive  study  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  speech  and  hearing 
and  the  psychophysics  of  hearing.  Laboratory  with  models,  charts,  and 
specimens. 

872.    ORGANIC  DISORDERS  OF  SPEECH:  CLEFT  PALATE.  3  hours.  Pre- 
requisite: six  courses  in  speech  pathology  and  audiology. 
A  detailed  study  of  the  cleft  palate  and  its  effect  on  speech;   means  for 
assessing  speech  adequacy  and  potential  for  improvement;  and  role  of  the 
speech  pathologist  in  the  rehabilitation  of  cleft  palate  individuals. 
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ORGANIC  DISORDERS  OF  SPEECH:  VOICE.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  six 
courses  in  speech  pathology  and  audiology. 

A  detailed  stud)  <>l  the  etiology  and  nature  of  organic  disorders  of  voice, 
assessment  oi  present  and  potential  adequancy,  treatment  procedures,  and 
medical-speech  pathology    teamwork   in  alleviating  vocal  disorders. 

874.  ORGANIC   DISORDERS   OF  SPEECH:    CEREBRAL   PALSY.   3   hours. 
Prerequisite:  six  courses  in  speech  pathology  and  audiology. 

rypes  and  effects  <>l  cerebral  palsy  on  oral  communication,  procedures  for 
improving  speech  and  language  perception  and  production,  and  participa- 
tion in  rehabilitation. 

875.  ORGANIC  DISORDERS  OF  SPEECH:  APHASIA.  3  hours.  Prerequisite: 
six  courses  in  speech  pathology  and  audiology. 

Etiolog)  and  rehabilitation  of  asphasia  in  children  and  adults,  assessment 
of  speech  and  language  abilities  and  potential,  and  participation  of  the 
speech  pathologist  in  rehabilitation. 

899.    RESEARCH  SEMINAR  IN  SPEECH  PATHOLOGY  AND  AUDIOLOGY. 

930.    THESIS  IN  SPEECH  PATHOLOGY  AND  AUDIOLOGY. 

960,  961,  962.    RESEARCH  IN  SPEECH  PATHOLOGY  AND  AUDIOLOGY. 

963.    CRITIQUE  OF  LITERATURE  IN  SPEECH   PATHOLOGY  AND 
AUDIOLOGY. 

905.    APPLIED  PROJECT  IN  SPEECH  PATHOLOGY  AND  AUDIOLOGY. 

970,   971,   972.    INTERNSHIP   IN    PUBLIC   SCHOOLS:    SPEECH   PATHOL- 
OGY  AND  AUDIOLOGY. 

973,  974,  975.    INTERNSHIP  IN  INSTITUTIONS:   SPEECH   PATHOLOGY 
AND  AUDIOLOGY. 

976,  977,  978.    INTERNSHIP  IN  CLINICAL  CENTERS:  SPEECH  PATHOL- 
OGY AND  AUDIOLOGY. 

979.    INTERNSHIP  IN  RESEARCH:  SPEECH  PATHOLOGY  AND  AUDIO- 
LOGY. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION    (PED) 

600.    SPECIAL  PROBLEM. 

713.    ADMINISTRATION  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  SCHOOL 
PROGRAM.  Prerequisites:  PED  346  and  372. 

Program  planning;  budgeting;  selection,  care  and  maintenance  of  equip- 
ment and  facilities;  personnel;  and  other  administrative  problems;  evalu- 
ation of  physical  education  in  the  school  program. 

711.    CURRENT  PROBLEMS  IN  HEALTH,  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  AND 
RECREATION. 

Problems  met  in  a  comprehensive  program  of  health,  physical  education, 
or  in  recreation  in  the  school  and  community.  Special  emphasis  given  to 
problems  in  areas  of  students'  interests. 

715.    RESEARCH  METHODS  IN  HEALTH,  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  AND 
RECREATION. 
The   application   of  research   methods   to   health,   physical   education    and 
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recreation  with  experience  in  developing  techniques  of  gathering,  analyzing, 
and  reporting  data. 

716.  ADVANCED  MEASUREMENTS  IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION.  Pre- 
requisite:  PED  383. 

Review  of  current  tests  in  physical  education;  the  principles  of  test  con- 
struction relative  to  skills,  knowledge,  and  behavior  tests;  tools  for  evalu- 
ation of  tests;  and  the  use  of  laboratory  instruments  in  performance  mea- 
surement. 

722.    ASPECTS  OF  SPORTS  IN  AMERICAN  CULTURE. 

An  analysis  of  the  place  of  sport  in  American  culture.  A  study  of  the  his- 
torical influences  on  sport  of  economics,  politics,  nationalism,  curriculum 
and  methods  of  instruction,  professional  preparation,  dance,  leisure,  and 
amateur  and  professional  status. 

746,  747,  748.    INTERNSHIP  IN  TEACHING  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

899.  RESEARCH  SEMINAR. 

900.  CURRICULUM  PLANNING  IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

901.  FOUNDATIONS  IN  HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION.  Pre- 
requisites: PED  372,  713  or  equivalent. 

A  systematic  review  of  the  foundations  of  physical  education:  biological, 
sociology,  and  psychological. 

904.  SCIENTIFIC  ASPECTS  OF  EXERCISE.  Prerequisite:  undergraduate 
major  in  Physical  Education. 

A  consideration  of  the  effect  of  exercise  on  the  functions  of  the  organic 
systems  of  the  body  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  physiological  changes 
occurring  during  exercise. 

906.    ANALYSIS  OF  MOTOR  SKILLS.  Prerequisites:   PED  360,  361,  715. 

Analysis  of  performance  of  motor  skills  based  on  laws  and  principles  of 
mechanics. 

916.    CASE  STUDIES  IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  AND  ATHLETICS.  Pre- 
requisite: undergraduate  major  in  Health  and  Physical  Education. 
Problems  dealing  with  the  administration  and  teaching  of  physical  educa- 
tion and  athletics  are  studied  by  using  the  case  method. 

960,  961,  962.    EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH. 

963.    CRITIQUE  OF  LITERATURE  IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

965.    APPLIED  PROJECT  IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

970,  971,  972.    INTERNSHIP. 

980,  981,  982.    PRACTICUM. 

HEALTH  EDUCATION    (HED) 

711.  ADMINISTRATION  OF  HEALTH  EDUCATION  IN  SCHOOL  AND 
COMMUNITY.  Prerequisites:  20  hours  of  science,  PED  370,  and  Edu. 
335.3  or  permission  of  the  staff. 

Analysis  of  problems  in  health  education  as  they  pertain  to  children  in 
school  and  out  of  school,  and  to  adults;  the  place  of  the  classroom  teacher 
and  the  school  administrator  in  the  health  program.  Opportunity  for  in- 
dependent study. 
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721.     1  HI     1  I  FEC  Is  OF    ALCOHOL. 

cial,  moral,  psychological,  and  physiological  effects  of  beverage  alcohol 
use  on  the  individual,  family,  and  community. 

PARK  AND   RECREATION   ADMINISTRATION    (REC) 

600.    SPECIAL  PROBLI  M 

712.    PROBLEMS    IN    SCHOOL   AND   COMMUNITY    RECREATION.    Pre- 

requisites:  l<>iu  courses  in  education. 

Problems  <>l   school  and  community    recreation  pertaining  to  philosophy, 

program,   facilities  and   Leadership.  This  course  will  consider   the  school 

camp   program. 

730.  CAMPING   ADMINISTRATION.  Prerequisite:    REC  386. 
Organization,  administration,  stalling,  and  program  planning  for  different 
t\  pes  of  camps. 

731.  OUTDOOR  RECREATION. 

The  organization  and  administration  of  recreation  programs  in  large  park 
areas  and  forests. 

732.  THE  ROLE  OE  GOVERNMENT  IN  PARKS  AND  RECREATION. 

National  and  state  government  park  and  recreation  policies  and  their  im- 
pact on  community  recreation  programs. 

734.  PUBLIC  RECREATION  ADMINISTRATION.  Prerequisite:  REC  712. 
Methods  of  organizing  and  administering  recreation  departments  at  the 
local  level. 

PARK   MANAGEMENT  AND  OPERATION.  Prerequisite:  REC  734. 
Management,  operation  and  maintenance  of  park  and  recreation  areas  and 
facilities. 

IN  I  RODUCTION  TO  RECREATION  FOR  THE  ILL  AND  HANDI- 
CAPPED. Prerequisite:  REC  712  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Therapeutic    recreation    services    in    the    treatment   and    rehabilitation   of 
persons  with  physical,  emotional,  and  intellectual  disorders. 

737.  RECREATION  FOR  THE  MENTALLY  RETARDED.  Prerequisite:  REC 
736  or  EXC  705. 

The  therapeutice  use  of  recreational  activities  as  applied  to  the  mentally 
retarded. 

746,  717.  748.  INTERNSHIP  IN  TEACHING  PARK  AND  RECREATION 
ADMINISTRATION    (REC). 

899.    RESEARCH  SEMINAR. 

1  RENDS  IN   RECREATION. 

A  critical  analysis  of  the  role  of  recreation  in  modern  society  with  atten- 
tion given  to  tin    current  status  and  implications  for  future  trends. 

960,  961,  962.    EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH. 

963.    CRITIQUE  OF  LITERATURE  IN  RECREATION. 
APPLIED   PROJECT   IN   RECREATION. 

(>70,  971,  972.    INTERNSHIP. 

980,  981,  982.    PRACTICUM. 
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SAFETY  EDUCATION    (SED) 

774.  SEMINAR   FOR   COLLEGE   INSTRUCTORS   AND   SAFETY   SUPER- 
VISORS. 

Exploration  of  research  in  methods  and  in  safety  education  and  related 
areas  with  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  the  students.  Individual  projects  in 
addition  to  reports  and  lectures. 

775.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  SAFETY  EDUCATION. 

An  introduction  to  the  social  significance  of  the  accident  problem  and  the 
nature  of  the  accident  prevention  program. 

776.  PRINCIPLES  OF  TRAFFIC  SAFETY.  Prerequisite  SED  775  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

Analysis  of  traffic  accidents  and  traffic  safety  practices  with  psychological 
testing  and  use  of  simulation  in  the  development  of  knowledge  concerning 
the  over-all  driving  situation. 

777.  PRACTICES  IN  DRIVER  EDUCATION.  Prerequisite:   SED  776. 

The  teaching  of  driving  with  dual-control  automobiles,  development  of 
approved  driving  attitudes  and  habits,  and  the  administration  of  high 
school  programs  of  driver  education. 

900.  DRIVING  RANGE  AND  SIMULATION  IN  TRAFFIC  EDUCATION. 

901.  ADMINISTRATION  OF  SCHOOL  TRANSPORTATION  AND  SAFE- 
TY EDUCATION. 

Concentrated  study  of  requirements  of  local,  state  and  federal  regulations 
pertaining  to  school  transportation  and  safety,  driver  and  traffic  programs 
as  they  affect  administrators,  directors  and  supervisors.  Individual  reports. 

902.  BEHAVIORAL  FACTORS  IN  TRAFFIC  EDUCATION. 

Concentrated  study  of  behavioral  factors  related  to  unsafe  driving.  Special 
emphasis  on  effect  of  attitudes,  motivations  and  adjustments.  Investigation 
of  principles  and  methods  of  identifying,  understanding,  and  modifying 
unsatisfactory  attitudes  and  behavior.  Review  of  research  on  accident  cau- 
sation and  relevant  research. 

903.  MULTIPLE  CAR  OFF-STREET  DRIVING  RANGES  AND  SIMULA- 
TION IN  TRAFFIC  EDUCATION. 

Study  and  review  of  professional  program  preparation  to  meet  the  traffic 
education  needs  of  schools  and  communities.  Laboratory  experience  in 
teaching  beginners  to  drive  on  range  in  simulator,  multi-use  simulation 
and  use  of  multi-phase  program. 

965.    APPLIED  PROJECT  IN  SAFETY  EDUCATION. 

DANCE  EDUCATION    (DED) 

650.    HISTORY  OF  DANCE  FROM   PRIMITIVE   MAN   THROUGH  THE 
RENAISSANCE. 

A  study  of  the  forms  of  dance  both  as  a  reflection  of  cultural  history  and 
as  an  art  form  from  primitive  times  through  the  Renaissance. 
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651.    HISTORY  OF  DANCI    FROM  THE  BAROQUE  PERIOD  THROUGH 

I  111     1  WIN  I  IETH  CEN'I  IKY. 

\  stud)  <>l  the  tonus  of  dance  both  as  a  reflection  of  cultural  history  and 
as  an  art  Form  from  the  Baroque  period  through  the  twentieth  century. 
The  contributions  of  outstanding  Leaders  will  l>r  analyzed. 
Rl   V DINGS  I\  DANCE.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  3  hours. 
A  critical  review  ol  literature  in  the  field  of  dance  with  emphasis  on  cur- 
rent research,  issues,  and  problems  of  dance  education. 

ENGLISH 

R.   H.  WEST 

(Robert.  E.  Park  Hall,  North   Campus) 

Doctoral  language  requirement:  two  foreign  languages  (French  and  German). 
Other  requirements  for  the  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  degrees  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Direc  tor  of  Graduate  Studies  in  English. 

Two  courses  in  English  numbered  400  or  above  are  prerequisite  for  admission 
to  the  following  courses. 

600.    OLD  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Stephenson. 

A   study  of  the  language  and  literature  of  England   before   the   Norman 
Conquest,  with  reading  of  selected  texts. 

602.  CHAUCER.  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Stephenson,  Mr.  Mitchell. 

A  study  of  the  Canterbury  Tales,  Troilus  and  Criseyde,  and  minor  poems. 

603.  MILTON.  Mr.  West. 

A  study  of  the  works  and  times  of  John  Milton. 

605.  THE  AGE  OF  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Baine,  Mr.   Waller. 

A  study  of  the  works  of  Samuel  Johnson  and  his  important  contemporaries. 

606.  EDMUND  SPENSER  AND  HIS  AGE.  Mr.  Lower. 

A  study  of  the  Faerie  Qiieene,  the  Shepherds  Calendar  and  the  Amoretti. 
Attention  is  also  given  to  Spenser's  other  works  and  his  literary  context. 

607.  THE  ENGLISH  DRAMA  TO  1642.  Mr.  Tison,  Mr.  West,  Mr.  Lower. 

A  study  of  the  English  drama    (exclusive  of  Shakespeare)  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  closing  of  the  theaters. 

608.  ENGLISH  DRAMA  OF  THE  RESTORATION  AND  EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY.  Mr.  Baine,  Mr.  Barnett. 

A  study  of  outstanding  dramatists  of  the  period:  Dryden,  Wycherley,  Addi- 
son. Goldsmith,  Sheridan,  and  others. 

609.  ELIZABETHAN   POETRY.  Mr.  Lower,  Mr.   Tison,  Mr.    West. 
A  study  of  non-dramatic  poets  from  Spenser  to  Donne. 

611.  ADVANCED  GRAMMAR  AND  SYNTAX.  Miss  Appleby,  Mr.  Stephen- 
sou,  Miss  Irwin,  Miss  Stanley.  This  course  is  recommended  to  students  in- 
terested in  teaching  or  in  writing. 

612.  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY  PROSE  AND  POETRY.  Miss  Carpenter. 
A  study  of  the  Metaphysical  and  Cavalier  poets  and  of  a  few  prose  selec- 
tions related  to  them. 
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614.  EARLY  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  PROSE.  Mr.  Beaumont. 

A  study  of  Defoe,  Swift,  Addison  and  Steele,  and  some  of  their  contem- 
poraries. 

615.  EARLY  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  POETRY.  Mr.  Beaumont. 
A  study  of  Alexander  Pope  and  some  of  his  contemporaries. 

616.  EARLY  ROMANTIC  LITERATURE.  Mr.  Patterson,  Mr.  Hutcherson. 

A  study  of  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  some  eighteenth  century  pre-ro- 
mantic  writers. 

617.  LATER  ROMANTIC  LITERATURE.  Mr.  Patterson,  Mr.  Hutcherson. 
A  study  of  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats. 

618.  BEOWULF.  Mr.  Stephenson. 

A  study  of  the  text,  with  consideration  of  linquistics,  the  epic  tradition,  and 
Anglo-Saxon  civilization. 

619.  THE  LITERATURE  OF  THE  RESTORATION.  Mr.  Waller. 

A  survey  of  the  literature  of  the  period  from  1660  to  1700.  Major  attention 
is  given  to  Dryden,  Butler,  Rochester,  and  Pepys. 

620.  AMERICAN  LITERATURE  TO  1865.  Mr.  Moore,  Mr.  Free,  Mr.  Reeves. 
A  survey  of  the  literary  works  and  the  main  intellectual  currents. 

622.    AMERICAN   LITERATURE   SINCE    1865.   Mr.   Moore,  Mr.   Free,  Mr. 
Reeves. 
A  survey  of  the  literary  works  and  the  main  intellectual  currents. 

625.    ROMANTICISM  IN  AMERICAN  LITERATURE.  Mr.  Free,  Mr.  Moore. 
A  study  of  the  works  of  Emerson,  Whitman,  and  Hawthorne. 

627.    REALISM  IN  AMERICAN  LITERATURE.  Mr.  Moore,  Mr.  Free. 

A  study  of  the  works  of  Mark  Twain,  Henry  James,  William  Dean  Howells, 
and  Stephen  Crane. 

629.  SOUTHERN  LITERATURE.  Mr.  Moore,  Mr.  Reeves. 

A  survey  of  the  intellectual  thought  and  literary  achievement  in  the  South 
from  1610  to  the  present  time,  with  emphasis  upon  Poe,  Timrod,  and 
Lanier. 

630.  HISTORY  OF  LITERARY  CRITICISM.  Mr.  Free.  A  survey  of  literary 
theory  from  the  Greeks  to  twentieth-century  formalism. 

639.  PROSE  AND  POETRY  OF  THE  EARLY  TUDOR  PERIOD.  Miss  Car- 
penter. 

Major  English  writers  from  c.  1485  to  the  mid-16th  century:  More,  Ascham, 
Eliot,  Hoby,  Skelton,  Barclay,  Wyatt,  Surrey,  Sackville.  Literary  genres, 
trends,  and  influences  will  be  studied,  on  the  continent  as  well  as  in  Eng- 
land. 

640.  SHAKESPEARE:   PART  I.  Mr.  West,  Mr.  Tison,  Mr.  Lower. 

Romeo  and  Juliet;  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream;  The  Merchant  of  Ven- 
ice; King  Richard  the  Second;  King  Henry  the  Fourth,  Part  I;  Much  Ado 
About  Nothing;  As  You  Like  It;  Hamlet. 

641.  SHAKESPEARE:  PART  II.  Mr.  West,  Mr.   Tison,  Mr.  Lower. 
Twelfth  Night;  Macbeth;  King  Lear;  Antony  and  Cleopatra;  Coriolanus; 
The  Winter's  Tale;  The  Tempest. 
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642.    VICTORIAN  POETRY.  Mr,  Marshall. 

A  stud)  ol  the  works  of  Tennyson,  Browning,  and  Arnold. 

652.    VICTORIAN   PROSE.  Mr.  Marshall,  Mr.  Thurman. 

A  study  of  the  works  ol   Arnold,  Ruskin,  Carlyle,   Mill,  and  others. 

660.  SURVEY   OF   TWENTIETH-CENTURY    LITERATURE.    Mr.    Bufkin. 

661.  rWENTIETH-CENTURY   BRITISH    POETRY.   Mr.   Montgomery,  Mr. 
/Id)  rison. 

662.  rWENTIETH-CENTURY    AMERICAN    POETRY.    Mr.    Montgomery, 

Mr.  I  la)  rison. 

663.  1  III    TWENTIETH-CENTURY  BRITISH  NOVEL.  Mr.  Bufkin. 

A  study  ol  the  British  novel  in  the  modern  age. 

664.  THE  TWENTIETH-CENTURY  AMERICAN  NOVEL.  Mr.  Montgomery, 
Mr.  Krickel,  and  Mr.  Reeves. 

A  study  of  the  American  novel  since  World  War  I. 
803.    MILTON.  Mr.  West. 

A  study  of  the  major  works  of  John   Milton  with   particular  attention   to 
their  intellectual  background. 

806.    SEMINAR  IN  ENGLISH  ROMANTIC  LITERATURE.  5-15  hours.  Mr. 
McWhorter,  Mr.  Patterson. 
A  research  course  in  special  problems  in  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Byron,  or 

Keats. 

808.  MIDDLE  ENGLISH.  5-10  hours.  Mr.  Stephenson,  Mr.  Mitchell. 
Reading  of  Middle  English  texts,  with  linguistic  and  literary  study. 

809.  ENGLISH    LITERATURE    OF    THE    FIFTEENTH    CENTURY.    Mr. 
Mitchell. 

A   study   of   the   English   Chaucerians,    the   Scottish   Chaucerians,    and   Sir 
Thomas  Malory. 

810.  SEMINAR    IN   THE   HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH   LANGUAGE.   Mr.   Ste- 
phenson, Miss  Appleby. 

815.    SEMINAR   IN  EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY  LITERATURE.  5-15  hours. 

Mr.  Baine,  Mr.  Beaumont. 

A  study  of  Swift,  Pope,  Johnson,  or  Fielding. 
820.    SEMINAR  IN  AMERICAN  LITERATURE.  Mr.  Free. 

A  research  course  in  special  problems. 

822.  SEMINAR  IN  AMERICAN  LITERATURE  SINCE  1865.  Mr.  Moore,  Mr. 
Reeves. 

823.  AMERICAN   HUMOR.   Mr.   Moore. 

A  stud)  of  humorous  writing  in  the  United  States,  with  emphasis  on  South- 
ern frontier  humor  and  on  Mark  Twain. 

824.  AMERICAN  LOCAL  COLOR.  Mr.  Moore. 

A  study  of  local-color  writing  in  the  United  States  from  1860  to  1900  with 
emphasis  on   Harte,  Cable.  Harris,   fewett,  Woolson,  and  Mark  Twain. 
829.    SEMINAR   IN  SOUTHERN  LITERATURE.  Mr.  Moore,  Mr.  Reeves. 
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840.    SEMINAR  IN  ELIZABETHAN  DRAMA.  Mr.   West. 

A  research  course   in   special   problems,   with   major   emphasis   on   Shake- 
speare. 

842.  SEMINAR  IN  VICTORIAN  LITERATURE.  5-15  hours.  Mr.  Marshall, 
Mr.  Thurman. 

A  research  course  in  special  problems  in  the  works  of  Tennyson,  Browning, 
Arnold,  or  Carlyle. 

850.    BIBLIOGRAPHY  AND  RESEARCH  METHODS.  Mr.  Baine. 

865.  SEMINAR  IN  MODERN  LITERATURE.  5-15  hours.  Mr.  Brown,  Mr. 
Reeves,  Mr.  Bufkin,  Mr.  Harrison. 

A  study  of  some  author  or  problem  in  twentieth-century  British  or  Ameri- 
can literature.  Topics  will  vary  from  year  to  year. 

ENTOMOLOGY 
H.  O.  LUND 

(Biological  Science  Bidding,  South   Campus) 
Doctoral  language  requirement:  two  languages. 

The  Department  of  Entomology  offers  graduate  work  leading  to  the  M.S.  and 
Ph.D.  degrees.  Faculty  joint-staffed  with  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Institute  of  Ecology  enable  students  to  work  in  Entomology  but  obtain  specific 
training  outside  the  Department.  Specialized  research  facilities  within  the  De- 
partment include:  walk-in  constant  temperature-humidity  climate  rooms;  tem- 
perature-humidity controlled  insectory  and  rearing  rooms;  natural  climate  in- 
sectory;  temperature  controlled  animal  rooms;  greenhouse  space;  Cobalt-60 
radiation  source;  gas  chromatographs;  radiation  (scintillation)  counting  equip- 
ment; spectrophotometry  equipment;  and  unusually  good  insect  and  acarine 
collections.  Facilities  outside  the  Department  but  available  for  use  include: 
University  Computor  Center;  Forestry  Research  areas;  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture laboratories;  Water  Quality  Control  laboratory;  and  State  Experiment 
Station  laboratories.  Faculty  and  facilities  are  available  for  student  training  and 
research  in:  acarology;  aquatic  entomology;  economic  entomology;  forest  en- 
tomology; insect  behavior;  insect  biochemistry;  insect  ecology;  medical  entomol- 
ogy; morphology;  physiology;  radiation  entomology;  systematics;  and  toxicology. 

Departmental  and  research  assistantships  and  Fellowships  are  available  from 
the  Entomology  Department.  Other  financial  aid  is  also  available  through  the 
Graduate  School. 

Students  without  the  equivalent  of  a  bachelors  degree  in  Entomology  are  ex- 
pected to  make  up  these  deficiencies  during  their  graduate  tenure. 

615.  INSECT  PHYSIOLOGY.  Three  lectures  and  two  double  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Entomology  370,  one  course  in  organic  chemistry,  and  either 
Zoology  300  or  Botany  380.  Mr.  Tsao. 

An  introduction  to  the  general  physiological  processes  and  functions  of  the 
various  organ  systems  of  the  insects. 
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[NSEC1  ECOLOGY.  Two-one  hour  lectures  and  two-three  hour  labora- 
tories. Prerequisites:  Biology  302  or  equivalent  and  one  additional  senior 
course  in  Entomology.  Mr.  Crossley. 

A  study  of  the  processes  and  functional  aspects  of  insect  population  and 
community  ecology  with  emphasis  <>n  interactions  between  structure  and 
the  environment 

674.  ADVANCED  ECONOMIC  ENTOMOLOGY.  Three  lectures  and  two 
double  laboratory  periods.  Prerequisite:  One  of  the  following  Entomology 
courses:  370,  574,  376  or  382,  and  one  additional  senior  division  course  in 
biological  science.  Staff. 

An  advanced  treatment  of  economic  entomology  including  actual  field 
work  in  experimental  methods,  biological  control,  and  the  insect  trans- 
mission <>l  plant  diseases. 

677.  CHEMISTRY  AND  TOXICOLOGY  OF  INSECTICIDES.  Three  lectures 
and  two  double  laboratory  periods.  Prerequisite:  One  course  in  organic 
chemistry  and  one  of  the  following  Entomology  courses:  370,  374,  376  or 
382.  Mr.  Himel. 

A  study  of  the  physical  and  chemical  behavior  of  insecticides,  of  accessory 
materials  and  of  their  toxicological  effects  upon  plants  and  animals. 

680.  INTRODUCTORY  ACAROLOGY.  Three  lectures  and  two  double  labora- 
tory periods.  Prerequisite:  One  of  the  following  courses:  Entomology  370, 
374,  376  or  382,  and  one  additional  senior  division  course.  Mr.  Hunter. 
A  study  of  the  morphology,  taxonomy  and  biology  of  mites,  with  special 
emphasis  on  groups  of  importance  to  human  and  animal  medicine,  agri- 
culture and  forestry. 

692.    FIELD  ENTOMOLOGY.   Prerequisite:    Entomology   371    and  consent  of 

instructor.  Mr.  Atyeo  and  Mr.  Crossley. 

An  extended  summer  field  trip  of  2-4  weeks  during  which  the  identification 

and  distribution  of  insects  with  respect  to  selected  ecological  habitats  will 

be  studied. 
694.    AQUATIC  ENTOMOLOGY.  Three  lectures  and  two  double  laboratory 

periods.  Prerequisite:  Entomology  225  or  equivalent.  Offered  spring  even 

years.  Mr.  Wallace. 

An  introduction  to  taxonomy,  life  history  and  ecology  of  aquatic  insects. 

773.  INSECTS  OF  FIELD  AND  STREAM.  Three  lectures  and  two  double 
laboratory  periods.  Prerequisite:  Two  elementary  courses  in  biological 
s<  iences  and  two  courses  numbered  300  or  above  in  biological  science  or 
Education.  Mr.  Hermann. 

A  study  of  insects  and  related  forms  found  on  land  and  in  water;  their 
identification  and  life  habits,  and  the  control  of  noxious  forms,  with  em- 
phasis  on  the  use  of  these  forms  in  the  teaching  of  high  school  biology. 

775.    ADVANCED  FIELD  AND  STREAM  ENTOMOLOGY.  Two  lectures  and 
three  double  laboratory  periods.  Prerequisite:  Entomology  773.  Staff. 
I  his  is  a  continuation  of  Entomology  773  emphasizing  more  specific  insect 
identification,   environmental   relationships  and   insect   distribution. 

800.  1  N  1  OMOLOGY  SEMINAR.  One  credit  per  quarter.  Weekly  meetings  of 
one  hour.  Prerequisite:  Graduate  status  in  a  biological  science.  Staff. 
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Discussion  of  topics  relating  to  Entomology,  both  fundamental  and  applied, 
including  literature,  reviews  and  discussion  of  recent  advancements. 

816.  ADVANCED  INSECT  PHYSIOLOGY.  Three  lectures  and  one  four-hour 
laboratory.  Prerequisites:  Organic  Chemistry  261,  Insect  Physiology  615 
or  consent  of  instructor.  Mr.  Blum. 

A  study  of  metabolism  and  physiological  regulatory  mechanisms  in  insects. 

850.  ADVANCED  INSECT  ECOLOGY.  Three-two  hour  lectures  and  two-four 
hour  laboratories.  Prerequisites:  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  Entomology 
or  equivalent,  ENT  650  and  one  senior  level  course  in  Statistics.  Mr.  Davis. 
A  study  of  the  theories  of  insect  distribution  and  abundance  and  the  meth- 
ods of  evaluating  research  data  bearing  on  these  theories. 

860.  RADIATION  ENTOMOLOGY.  Two  lectures  and  two  three-hour  labora- 
tories. Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  Entomology  (including 
Entomology  450  or  equivalent)  plus  one  course  in  Statistics.  Mr.  Crossley. 
Application  of  radiation  and  radioisotope  techniques  to  entomology,  es- 
pecially insect  ecology  and  control  of  insect  pests. 

871.  TAXONOMY  OF  INSECT  LARVAE.  Two  lectures  and  three  double  lab- 
oratory periods.  Prerequisite:  Any  one  of  the  following:  Entomology  370, 
374  or  376  and  one  additional  senior  division  course  in  biological  science. 
Offered  alternate  years.   (Not  offered  1969-70).  Mr.  Wallace. 

A  study  of  the  classification,  biology,  and  phylogenetic  and  economic  sig- 
nificance of  insect  larvae. 

873.  ADVANCED  GENERAL  ENTOMOLOGY.  Three  lectures  and  two 
double  laboratory  periods.  Prerequisite:  Entomology  370  and  one  addi- 
tional senior  division  course.  Offered  alternate  years.  (Offered  1969-70).  Mr. 
Lund. 

An  advanced  treatment  of  general  entomology,  including  insect  evolution, 
entomological  literature,  and  other  special  topics. 

875.  PRINCIPLES  OF  SYSTEMATICS.  Three  lectures  and  two  double  labora- 
tories. Prerequisites:  Ten  hours  of  animal  biological  sciences.  Mr.  Ross. 
Systematics  is  the  science  of  classification  of  organisms    (taxonomy).  This 
course  is  a  study  concerned  with  the  presentation  of  the  basic  entomologi- 
cal principles  relating  to  the    (1)  categories  and  concepts  of  systematics, 

(2)  to  the  procedures  of  systematics,  and    (3)  to  nomenclature. 

876.  ADVANCED  MEDICAL  ENTOMOLOGY  I.  Three  lectures  and  two 
double  laboratory  periods.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Alternate 
years  (even).  Mr.  Weathersby. 

A  study  of  the  classification,  life  history,  biology  and  control  of  medically 
important  Diptera. 

877.  ADVANCED  MEDICAL  ENTOMOLOGY  II.  Three  lectures  and  two 
double  laboratory  periods.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Alternate 
years  (odd).  Mr.  Weathersby. 

A  study  of  the  classification,  life  history,  biology  and  control  of  the  medi- 
cally important  arthropods  other  than  Diptera. 
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ADVANCED  ACAROLOGY.   liner  Lectures  and  two  double  laboratories. 
Prerequisite:  Entomology  680.  Staff. 

A  study  <>l  the  taxonomy  and  importance  o\  the  Acari  as  agents  of  mechani- 
cal damage  and  vectors  of  diseases  ot  animals  and  plants. 
ADVANCED  INSECT  TOXICOLOGY.  Three  lectures  and  two  double 
laboratories.  Prerequisites:  Consent  of  instructor.  Mr.  Brady. 
A  stud)  of  the  modes  of  action  of  important  classes  of  insecticides  and 
other  materials  important  to  insect  control,  stnu  ture-toxicity  relation- 
ships, insecticide  degradation  and  residues,  physiology  oi  resistance  to  in- 
s(  ^  tic  ides. 

5)00.    PROBLEMS  IX  ENTOMOLOGY.  The  Staff. 

In  this  course  students  are  allowed  to  work  intensively  on  problems  in  an 
approved  field  of  entomology. 

930.    THESIS.  The  Staff. 

FOOD  SCIENCE  AND  DAIRY  MANUFACTURE 
J.  C.  AYRES 

(Food  Scie?ice  Building,  South  Campus) 

Doctoral  language  requirement;  one  language. 

Graduate  programs  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  Food  Science 
and  to  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  Food  Science  and  Dairy  Manufactures  are 

o  ire  red. 

Since  the  application  of  science  and  engineering  are  important  in  properly 
selecting,  preparing,  processing,  packaging,  distributing  and  utilizing  foods, 
students  selecting  this  field  must  be  able  to  delve  into  problems  involving  chem- 
istiv,  microbiology,  and  other  basic  sciences  as  well  as  in  the  more  applied  prob- 
lems concerned  with  food  production,  stability,  or  toxicology.  Individuals  whose 
baccalaureate  degree  is  in  other  fields  of  science  often  enter  this  graduate  program 
because  of  the  important  challenges  of  supplying  food  to  mankind,  and  the 
opportunities  that  this  field  provides  to  those  with  advanced  degrees.  Programs 
of  study  are  worked  out  for  each  individual  to  best  utilize  his  prior  training  and 
his  career  objectives.  The  Pood  Science  Department  occupies  one  of  the  buildings 
in  the  University  of  Georgia  science  complex,  is  well  equipped  with  modern 
instrumentation  and  other  facilities  for  graduate  research,  and  its  staff  is  com- 
posed of  scientists  trained  in  several  of  the  fundamental  disciplines  as  well  as  in 
food  science  or  technology. 

financial  assistance  is  available  through  (1)  graduate  teaching  or  research  as- 
sistantships;  (2)  National  Science  foundation-,  National  Defense  Education  Act-. 
or  other  competitive  or  sponsored  fellowships  and  industrial  assistantships;  and 
(3)  Public  Health  Service  traineeships.  Prospective  students  are  encouraged  to 
apply  for  financial  aid  at  least  nine  months  in  advance  of  the  quarter  they  intend 
to  enter  Graduate  School.  Details  can  be  obtained  from  the  Head  of  the  Food 
s<  ience  Department. 

Courses  in  Dairy  Manufacture  are  listed  under  the  heading  "Dairy  Science". 
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609.  COMMUNITY  AND  HOME  FOOD  PRESERVATION.  Prerequisite: 
At  least  two  senior  division  courses  in  appropriate  departments  as  deter- 
minded  by  the  instructor.  Three  lectures  and  two  2-hour  laboratories.  Mr. 
Powers. 

The  principles  of  food  preservation  will  be  studied  with  reference  to  pres- 
ent practice  and  possible  improvement  in  home  and  community  methods. 
The  effect  of  various  methods  of  food  preservation  will  be  evaluated  in 
terms  of  public  health,  food  spoilage,  food  quality,  and  the  nutritional 
value  of  the  foods. 

611.  FOOD  ENGINEERING  FUNDAMENTALS.  Prerequisite:  Microbiology 
350,  Food  Science  200  or  409,  and  Chemistry  840.  Three  lectures  and  two 
3-hour  laboratories.  Mr.  Toledo. 

Mass  and  energy  balance,  fluid  flow,  heat  transfer,  and  refrigeration  in  food 
plant  operations.  The  course  will  cover  the  theory,  calculations  and  design 
practices,  and  equipment  used  on  these  operations,  as  well  as  the  physical, 
chemical,  and  microbial  changes  that  can  occur  in  foods  in  processes  em- 
ploying these  operations. 

612.  FOOD  ENGINEERING  FUNDAMENTALS.  Prerequisite:  Microbiology 
350,  Food  Science  200  or  409,  Food  Science  611,  and  Chemistry  340.  Three 
lectures  and  two  3-hour  laboratories.  Mr.  Toledo. 

Continuation  of  FS  611.  Covers  phase  equilibria  in  foods,  exaporation 
de-aeration,  drying,  filtration,  size  reduction,  mechanical  separation  pro- 
cesses, agglomeration,  and  process  control. 
614.  FOOD  CHEMISTRY.  Prerequisite:  Microbiology  350,  Chemistry  340,  Food 
Science  200  or  409.  Three  lectures  and  two  3-hour  laboratories.  Mr.  Lillard. 
A  study  of  the  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  foods. 

621.  ENVIRONMENTAL  MICROBIOLOGY.  Prerequisite:  Microbiology  350. 
Two  lectures  and  three  2-hour  laboratories.  Mr.  Hamdy. 

The  role  of  environment  on  the  growth  and  metabolism  of  organisms  will 
be  discussed.  Agents  used  to  retard,  inhibit,  or  stimulate  bacteria  will  be 
presented  and  their  mode  of  action  studied.  Dynamics  of  the  physical, 
physiological  and  chemical  factors  affecting  bacteria  and  their  resistance 
to  antimicrobial  agents  will  be  discussed.  Isolation  of  anaerobes,  enumera- 
tion and  factors  affecting  sporogenesis,  dormancy  and  spore  germination 
will  be  examined. 

622.  INSTRUMENTAL  METHODS  OF  FOOD  ANALYSIS.  Prerequisite:  Food 
Science  414.  Two  lectures  and  three  2-hour  laboratory  periods  per  week. 
Mr.  Nakayama. 

Polarographic,  spectrophotometry,  colorimetric,  gas  chromatographic,  and 
potentiometric  methods  of  analysis  as  applied  to  food  will  be  studied. 
Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  correlation  and  interpretation  of  results. 

623.  FOOD  PACKAGING.  Prerequisite:  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  Two 
lectures  and  three  2-hour  laboratories.  Mr.  Smit. 

A  study  of  the  physical,  chemical,  microbiological,  and  economic  problems 
related  to  food  packaging.  Characteristics  and  uses  of  metal,  glass,  paper 
and  flexible  film  packaging  materials  and  containers.  Methods  of  testing 
packages  and  packaging  materials  for  performance  such  as  physical  strength, 
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water  vapor  and  organic  vapor  permeability  and  transmission,  greaseproof- 
ness,  and  humid i i \  equilibria  oi  Eoods. 

624.  ADVANCED  SCIENCE  OF  MEAT,  FISH  AND  POULTRY  PROCESS- 
IXC..  Prerequisite:  Food  Science 411,  111.  and  395.  Three  lectures  and  three 
2-hour  Laboratories.  Mr.  Saffle. 

Advanced  theoretical  and  applied  concepts  relating  to  physical,  chemical. 
enzymatic,  and  microbial  changes  occurring  in  meat,  fish  and  poultry 
products  during  processing.  These  will  be  studied  with  particular  reference 
to  canning,  curing,  freezing,  refriegeration,  spoilage  of  fresh  and  processed 
flesh  products,  and  the  use  and  development  of  by-products. 

BOO.  INDUSTRIAL  FERMENTATION.  Prerequisite:  Microbiology  350  and 
Biochemist!*)  801.  Offered  alternate  years;  (offered  1969-70).  Three  lectures 
and  two  3-hour  laboratories.  Mr.  Hamdy. 

The  ketogenic  fermentation  process,  production  of  organic  acids,  enzymes, 
vitamins,  antibiotics,  dextran,  and  other  products  from  agricultural  or  in- 
dustrial starting  materials  will  be  studied.  Particular  emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  theoretical  or  fundamental  reactions  involved  and  conditions 
a  lice  ting  fermentative  efficiency. 

805.  FLAVOR  CHEMISTRY  AND  EVALUATION.  Prerequisite  (s):  Statistics 
621,  Chemistry  341.  Three  lectures  and  two  2-hour  labs.  Mr.  Powers. 
Sensory  methods  of  evaluating  flavor  and  physical  or  chemical  methods  of 
measuring  flavor  components;  the  flavor  characteristics  of  various  chemicals, 
especially  as  influenced  by  concentration  and  interaction  with  other  com- 
pounds; flavor  formulation;  and  the  stability  of  flavor  substances  during 
processing  and  storage  will  be  studied. 

807.  FOOD  COLORANTS.  Prerequisite  (s):  Chemistry  340,  341.  Three  lectures 
and  two  2-hour  labs.  Mr.  Nakayama. 

The  chemical,  biochemical,  and  nutritive  properties  of  the  carotenoids, 
porphyrins,  flavonoids,  melanoidins,  and  other  food  colorants  are  studied. 
Methods  used  for  their  isolation  and  study  are  demonstrated. 

808.  FOOD  TOXICOLOGY.  Prerequisite:  Food  Science  395,  Chemistry  340. 
Three  lectures.  Mr.  Ayres. 

Principles  and  problems  in  evaluating  the  wholesomeness  and  safety  of 
foods,  food  components,  additives  and  contaminants.  Consideration  of 
selective  toxicity,  detoxication  mechanisms,  structure  and  biological  ac- 
tivity; basic  concepts  and  techniques  of  safety  evaluation,  interpretation  of 
biological  data. 

809.  CHEMISTRY  OF  FOOD  COLLOIDS.  Prerequisite  (s):  Mathematics  253, 
Chemistry  341,  Food  Science  611.  Three  lectures  and  two  2-hour  labs. 
Mr.  Saffle. 

A  study  of  food  emulsion  from  a  physical  and  chemical  view  of  surface 
activity,  theories  of  emulsions,  dual  emulsion  and  inversion  of  phases, 
emulsifying  agents,  emulsion  formulation,  de-emulsification,  and  emulsifica- 
t  ion  equipment. 
815.  FOOD  SCIENCE  SEMINAR.  Prerequisite:  Any  two  senior  division  courses 
in  Food  Science.  1-9  hours  credit.  Mr.  Nakayama  and  Staff. 
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A  discussion  course,  required  of  all  students  majoring  in  the  department 
in  which  journal  articles  from  basic  and  applied  fields  of  science  are  as- 
signed, presented,  and  discussed. 

819-820.  METHODS  IN  FOOD  SCIENCE.  Prerequisite:  Food  Science  411.  Two 
discussion  periods  and  six  laboratory  periods  per  week.  Mr.  Powers. 
Selected  problems  associated  with  food  preservation  will  be  studied  inten- 
sively to  extend  the  student's  knowledge  of  food  science  principles  and  to 
develop  greater  facility  in  the  application  of  scientific  methods  to  the  solu- 
tion of  new  problems.  Principles  and  techniques  from  both  basic  and  ap- 
plied fields  of  science  will  be  studied. 

830.    RADIATION  PRINCIPLES.  Prerequisite:  Biochemistry  801  or  equivalent, 
Botany  380,  or  Poultry  601,  or  Physics  228.  Two  lectures  and  two  4-hour 
laboratories.  Mr.  Hamdy,  Mr.  Johnson,  Mr.  LaRocca. 
Principles  and  techniques  of  radiochemistry  and  radiobiology. 

856.  PROTEIN  CHEMISTRY.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  451.  Offered  alternate 
years;  (Offered  1970-71).  Two  lectures  and  two  3-hour  laboratories.  Mr. 
Hamdy. 

An  examination  of  the  current  research  on  proteins,  their  structure,  isola- 
tion, denaturation,  enzymatic  and  other  biological  activity.  Consideration 
will  be  given  to  the  physico-chemical  properties,  ion-protein  interaction, 
and  chemical  modifications  of  proteins. 

FOREST  RESOURCES 
A.  M.  HERRICK 

(Forest  Resources  Building,  South  Campus) 

Graduate  opportunities  in  the  School  of  Forest  Resources  encompass  the  numer- 
ous disciplines  needed  to  understand  and  effectively  manage  the  renewable  na- 
tural resources. 

Graduate  training  and  research  are  conducted  in  forest  ecology,  silvicultural 
systems,  forest  tree  physiology,  forest  genetics,  forest  hydrology,  forest  soils,  forest 
protection  including  fire,  insects,  and  diseases,  wood  products,  and  wood  tech- 
nology. Excellent  facilities  are  available  for  graduate  study  in  terrestrial  wildlife 
and  in  fisheries  management.  Students  interested  in  the  fields  of  mensuration, 
biometrics,  and  operations  research  find  the  opportunities  for  training  in  these 
fields  to  be  excellent  from  the  standpoint  of  both  staff  and  computing  facilities. 

Physical  facilities  of  the  School  of  Forest  Resources  include  a  complex  of  three 
buildings,  one  of  which  is  devoted  entirely  to  graduate  research  facilities.  In 
addition,  two  modern  U.  S.  Forest  Service  research  laboratories  are  located  ad- 
jacent to  the  School.  They  provide  a  well-trained  staff  of  scientists  and  excellent 
facilities  for  cooperative  research  in  silviculture,  entomology,  pathology,  wood 
utilization,  and  timber  characteristics.  The  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau 
of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  also  maintains  a  Cooperative  Fishery  Unit  in 
cooperation  with  the  School  of  Forest  Resources. 

Students  are  accepted  from  related  fields  such  as  botany,  zoology,  etc.  for 
graduate  work  in  Forest  Resources  if  otherwise  qualified.  They  will  usually  be 
required  to  take  Forestry  804,  844,  and  849. 
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601.  (BO  rANY  601)  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  WOOD1  PLANTS.  Three  lectures  and 
two  double  laboratory  periods.  Prerequisites:  Botany  580  and  Forestry  203 
or  I  lm  tic  ulture  808.  Mr.  Brown. 

Special  topics  in  water  relations,  nutrition,  photosynthesis,  shoot  and  root 
development,  dormancy,  cambial  activity,  and  reproduction  in  woodi 
plants. 

602.  FOREST  SOILS.  Three  lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods.  Prerequisites: 
Agronomy  210,  Forestry  203.  Mr.  Max. 

Morphological,  physical,  and  chemical  properties  of  soils  in  relation  to 
growth  of  forest  trees;  classification  of  soil  profiles  and  site  index;  appraisal 
of  soil  conditions  on  Forest  properties. 

603.  FOREST  TREE  IMPROVEMENT.  Two  lectures  and  one  laboratory 
period.  Prerequisite:  Forestry  301.  Mr.  Retries. 

The  genetic  inference  in  forest  tree  improvement:  breeding  and  progeny 
testing:  quality  seed  production:  vegetative  propogation. 

604.  (GEOGRAPHY)  WATERSHED  HYDROLOGY.  Three  lectures  and  two 
laborator)  periods.  Prerequisites:  Physics  127,  128  and  Geography  122  or 
permission  of  instructor.  Mr.  Hewlett  and  Mr.  Shear. 

General  hydrology  as  based  on  the  hydrologic  cycle,  with  emphasis  on  the 
role  of  soils,  vegetation,  physiography  and  the  microclimate  on  processes 
of  precipitation,  runoff,  erosion  and  landforming.  Problems  of  measure- 
ment and  regulation  ol  streamflow,  groundwater,  soil  moisture  and  pre- 
c  ipitation  are  included. 

621.  PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES  OF  WOOD.  2  hours.  Two  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Forestry  321.  Mr.  Beckivith. 

The  physical  nature  of  wood,  including  moisture,  heat,  light,  sound,  and 
electrical  relations. 

022.    MECHANICAL  PROPERTIES  OF  WOOD.   3  hours.  Two  lectures  and 
one  laboratory  period.  Prerequisite:  Forestry  321.  Mr.  Beckwith. 
Strength  and  other  characteristics  of  commercial  woods  as  related  to  growth 
and  utilization;  examination  of  standard  testing  procedures. 

623.  ADVANCED  WOOD  ANATOMY.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  Forestry  321  or 
Botany  323.  Mr.  Beckwith  and  Mr.   Taras. 

The  recognition  and  identification  of  woody  tissues  and  the  anatomical 
elements  that  make  up  these  tissues;  their  function;  the  microstructure 
within  these  elements;  and  the  interpretation  of  woody  elements  structure 
from  electron  micrographs. 

649.    ANALYTIC   METHODS  IN   FOREST  MANAGEMENT.  5  hours.   Pre- 
requisites:  Mathematics  254,  255.  Mr.  Betliune  and  Mr.  Clutter. 
S  Lected  techniques  for  mathematically  describing  and  optimizing  the  opera- 
tion   ol    forestry    enterprises.    Emphasis   on    construction    of   mathematical 
models,   linear   programming,   computer  simulation,   and   decision   theory. 

671.  ECONOMIC  ANALYSIS  IN  FORESTRY.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  Forestry 
572.  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Parker. 

Current  economic  theory  as  a  tool  in  the  analysis  of  problems  in  forest 
production,   utilization,  and  distribution. 
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681.    FOREST  FIRE  BEHAVIOR  AND  USE.   3  hours.   Prerequisite:    Forestry 
384,  10  hours  of  Physics.  Mr.  Jones. 

Ignition,  combustion,  heat  transfer,  the  convection  column,  living  and  dead 
fuels,  fire  weather  and  climatology,  danger  ratings.  Prescribed  burning  tech- 
niques and  effects. 

703.  REFORESTATION.   3   hours.   Two  lectures   and   one   laboratory   period. 
Prerequisite:  Agronomy  210  and  Forestry  203.  Mr.  May. 

Fundamentals  and  practices  involved  in  artificial  regeneration.  Seed  produc- 
tion, collection,  extraction,  testing,  and  storage;  nursery  management;  site 
preparation;  direct  seeding,  and  planting. 

704.  PRINCIPLES  OF  MICRO-MEASUREMENTS.  2  hours.  Two  laboratory 
periods.  Prerequisite:  Forestry  321.   The  Staff. 

Microtechniques  used  in  the  study  of  wood  elements,  characteristics,  and 
behavior. 
707.    REGIONAL  SILVICULTURE.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:   Forestry  301.   The 
Staff. 

Application  of  silvicultural  methods  in  the  forest  regions  of  the  United 
States. 

721.  TIMBER    CHARACTERISTICS    AND    UTILIZATION.    3    hours.    Pre- 
requisite: Forestry  321.  Mr.  Beckwith  and  Mr.  Taras. 

Basic  study  of  the  variations  in  the  macroscopic  and  microscopic  charac- 
teristics of  timber  and  their  relation  to  silvicultural  treatments,  environmen- 
tal factors,  genetics  and  end  use. 

722.  ADHESIVE   PROPERTIES  AND   USES.   3   hours.   Mr.  Bloomquist,  Mr. 
Rice. 

Types  of  adhesives  available,  types  of  materials  commonly  bonded  with 
adhesives,  joint  design  related  to  adhesive  selection  and  a  general  review 
of  bonded  assembly  and  product  uses. 

725.  HARVESTING   FOREST   PRODUCTS.   2   hours.    Prerequisite:    Forestry 
301,  344,  395.  Mr.  Dyson. 

Equipment,  methods,  and  transportation;  cost  analyses. 

726.  NAVAL  STORES.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:   Forestry  301,   321.  Mr.  Brown, 
Mr.  Parker. 

History,  economics,  chemistry,  and  processing  of  naval  stores;  physiology 
of  oleoresin  synthesis;  field  practices  of  gum  naval  stores  industry. 

727.  FOREST  PRODUCTS.  2  hours.  Prerequisite:   Forestry  321.  Mr.  Rice. 
Technology,  manufacture,  and  use  of  forest  products. 

741.  TIMBER  MANAGEMENT:  FOUNDATIONS.  Prerequisite:  Forestry  301, 
547.  Mr.  Patterson. 

Principles  of  forest  regulation,  business  and  other  objectives  of  manage- 
ment. 

742.  TIMBER  MANAGEMENT:   FINANCE.   5  hours.   Prerequisite:    Forestry 
541.  Mr.  Bethune. 

Valuation  of  forest  land,  growing  stock,  stumpage;  evaluation  of  financial 
alternatives;  managerial  decision  models. 
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743.    FOREST  INVENTORY  CONTROL.  2  hours.  One  lecture  and  one  labora- 
tory period.  Prerequisite:   Forestry  301,  547.  Mr.  Brthune. 
Field    data    collection,    machine    processing,    and    analysis    for   continuous 
control. 

711.  SILVIMETRIC  METHODS.  Prerequisite:  Forestry  547.  Mr.  Bcthune, 
Mr.  Clutter. 

Application  of  statistical  techniques,  graphical  mathematics,  and  empirical 
formulae  to  all  branches  of  forestry. 

745.  FOREST  MANAGEMENT  PLANS.  Prerequisite:  Forestry  301,  541,  547. 
Mr.  Patterson. 

Preparation  of  a  management  plan  for  a  forest  property,  including  survey- 
ing, map  making,  data  collection.  Presentation  format  must  meet  profes- 
sional standards. 

746.  ADVANCED  AERIAL  PHOTO  INTERPRETATION.  (Same  as  Geo. 
622.)  Five  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Prerequisite:  Geography  420  or  equiv- 
alent. The  Staff. 

Laboratory  instruction  on  individualized  photogrammetric  problems  related 
to  the  major  interests  of  the  students.  Mastery  of  advanced  photogram- 
metric instruments.  Same  as  Geography  622. 

747.  FOREST   MENSURATION.  4   hours.  Two  lectures  and   two  laboratory 
periods.  Prerequisite:  Geography  420  or  equivalent.  Mr.  Janes. 
Volume  determination  of  major  forest  products,  trees,  and  stands;   stand 
density  analysis;  growth  and  yield  studies;   sampling  methods;   graphical 
and  statistical  analysis. 

749.    FOREST  PRODUCTS  LAW.  Mr.  Patterson. 

A  study  of  the  legal  aspects  of  forest  management,  with  emphasis  on  legal 
terminology,  and  the  existing  law  regarding  trees  and  their  products  as 
property.  This  course  is  in  no  sense  designed,  nor  should  it  be  inferred,  as 
being  a  course  of  instruction  in  law  as  would  be  taught  in  a  School  of  Law. 

756.  FOREST  MANAGEMENT  FOR  RECREATION.  3  hours.  Prerequisites: 
Forestry  355,  Psychology  101,  Sociology  105.  Mr.  Moss. 

Basic  methods  of  manipulating  the  forest  resources  for  optimum  recreation 
benefits. 

757.  FOREST  RECREATION  AREA  DEVELOPMENT.  Prerequisites:  For- 
estry 355,  556.  Mr.  Moss  or  Mr.  Reines. 

Development  and  management  of  forest  recreation  facilities. 

761.  WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT  TECHNIQUES.  Two  lectures  and  one 
laboratory  period.  Prerequisite:  Forestry  361  or  Zoology  353.  Mr.  March- 
in  ton,  Mr.  Provost. 

Field  and  laboratory  techniques  commonly  required  of  professional  wild- 
life workers. 

762.  ADVANCED  PRINCIPLES  OF  WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT.  Prerequi- 
site: Forestry  561  or  permission  of  instructor.  Mr.  Jenkins,  Mr.  Provost. 
Application  of  the  principles  of  animal  and  plant  ecology  to  the  biological 
basis  of  wildlife  management  and  its  coordination  with  other  land  uses  on 
upland  and  wetlands  habitats. 
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766.  FRESH-WATER  FISHERIES.  Three  lectures  and  two  double  laboratory 
periods.  Prerequisites:  Forestry  361,  Zoology  350.  Mr.  Huish. 
Application  of  principles  concerning  the  dynamics  of  fresh  water  fish  popu- 
lations, techniques  of  managing  the  farm  pond,  reservoir,  warm  and  cold 
water  stream  fisheries,  conservation,  and  usage  by  man. 

767.  MARINE  FISHERIES.  Prerequisite:  Forestry  361,  Zoology  350.  The  Staff. 
A  survey  of  marine  fisheries  of  the  United  States.  Brief  consideration  will 
be  given  to  each  of  the  following  aspects  of  the  marine  fisheries;  general 
biology  of  the  species,  types  of  fishing  gear  employed  in  their  capture, 
population  dynamics,  and  economic  importance  of  the  fishery. 

771.  MARKETING  FOREST  PRODUCTS.  2  hours.  Prerequisite:  Forestry  572. 
Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Parker. 

Economics  of  marketing  forest  products;  analysis  of  cooperatives;  tech- 
niques for  improving  marketing  efficiency. 

772.  ECONOMICS  OF  FORESTRY.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics 310  or  equivalent.  Mr.  Parker. 

Demand  for  forest  products  and  services;  economics  of  production,  utiliza- 
tion, and  distribution;  forest  taxation  and  insurance;  social  aspects  of 
forestry. 

773.  FORESTRY  PRODUCTION  ECONOMICS.  2  hours.  Prerequisite:  Fores- 
try 572.  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Parker. 

Economic  factors  involved  in  management  decisions  with  respect  to  uses 
of  land,  labor,  and  capital;  input-output  relationships;  determination  of 
profits. 

791.  FOREST  ADMINISTRATION.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  20  hours  of  Forestry 
courses.  Mr.  Patterson. 

Problems,  policies  and  procedures  applicable  to  administration  of  person- 
nel; human  relations;  supervisory  techniques;  professional  ethics. 

792.  OPERATIONAL  PROBLEMS  IN  FOREST  MANAGEMENT.  Prerequi- 
site: 20  hours  of  Forestry  courses  with  C-f  average  or  better.  Mr.  Har- 
greaves. 

Problems  associated  with  present  day  forestry  enterprises.  Specific  opera- 
tional problems  will  be  presented  and  analyzed  by  specialists  from  industry 
and  government.  The  case  method  will  be  used. 

794.  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICES  OF  FORESTRY.  Four  lectures  and  one 
laboratory  period.  Prerequisite:  Forestry  394  or  equivalent.  Mr.  Parker. 
The  role  of  forestry  in  land  use;  underlying  biological  principles  and  cul- 
tural practices;  measuring  and  marketing  forest  products;  economics  of 
forest  investment  and  management.  Oriented  toward  small  forest  holdings. 
Not  open  to  forestry  students. 

795.  INFORMATIONAL  METHODS  IN  FORESTRY.  3  hours.  Prerequisite: 
20  hours  of  Forestry  courses.  Mr.  Patterson. 

Procedures  and  techniques  for  use  of  various  media  essential  to  disseminat- 
ing forestry  information  to  the  public. 
798.    FORESTRY  PROBLEMS.  3  hours.  The  Staff. 

Assigned  or  selected  problems  in  the  field  of  Forestry.  A  written  report  is 
required.  Not  open  to  students  having  credit  in  Forestry  799. 
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799.    I  ORES  I  RY  PROBLEMS.  The  Staff. 

Assigned  or  selected  problems  in  the  field  of  Forestry.    \  written  report  is 
required.  Not  open  to  students  having  credit  in  Forestry   798. 
FORESTRY    SEMINAR.   I   hour  per  quarter;  maximum  credit:   6  hours. 
The  Staff. 

Topics,  both  Fundamental  and  applied,  relating  to  multiple-use  manage- 
ment ol  forests  and  wild  land,  including  literature  review  and  current 
advan<  es. 

801,  802,  803.  PROBLEMS  IN  SILVICULTURE.  5  hours  each.  Mr.  drown, 
Vfr.  Fitzgerald,  Mr.  Hewlett,  Mr.  Johnson,  Mr.  May,  Mr.  Reines,  Mr.  Stein- 
bet  k. 

Application  of  basic  factors  such  as  soils,  nutrients,  water,  light  and  fire,  to 
the  improvement  of  silvicultura]  practices  through  studies  of  anatomy, 
physiology,  genetics  and  ecology. 

804.    FOREST  ECOSYSTEMS.  2  hours.  The  Staff. 

A  philosophical  synthesis  of  multiple  use  concepts  in  forest  ecology  and  a 
resume  of  community  relationships  and  management  principles  pertaining 
to   forest    resources. 

821,  822.  823.    PROBLEMS    IN    WOOD    TECHNOLOGY    AND    UTILIZA- 
TION. 5  hours  each.  Mr.  Beckwith,  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Hire. 
Anatomical,   chemical,   physical   or   mechanical    properties   of   wood    as   re- 
lated to  product  technology  and  utilization.  Research  in  the  mensuration 
and  economics  of  utilization. 

841,  842,  843.    PROBLEMS   IX   FOREST   MANAGEMENT.  5  hours  each. 

Mr.  Bethune,  Mr.  Clutter,  Mr.  Fortson,  Mr.  Hargreaves,  Mr.  Hewlett,  Mr. 
Jenkins,  Mr.  Parker,  Mr.  Patterson,  Mr.  Provost. 

Fundamental  studies  in  the  mensurational,  economic,  business,  or  biological 
aspects  of  forest  resource  management. 

844.  QUANTITATIVE  ASPECTS  OF  FOREST  RESOURCE  MANAGE- 
MENT. 2  hours.   Staff. 

The  concept  of  forest  resource  management  as  the  optimization  of  the  per- 
formance  of  a  swem.  Identification  and  measurement  of  forest  resources 
including  sampling  problems  connected  with  timber,  wildlife,  recreation, 
water  resources;  and  their  response  to  treatment. 

845,  846.    PROBLEMS  IX  FOREST  HYDROLOGY.  5  hours  each.  Mr.  Hewlett 

and  Mr.  Nutter. 

Special    laboratory,    field    or    library    studies    relating    the    management    of 
Im csis  and  wildlands  to  the  management  of  water  resources. 
849.    FOREST  RESOURCE  HISTORY  AM)  ADMINISTRATION.  2  hours. 
The  Staff. 

Significant  policy  decisions  of  federal,  state,  and  industrial  organizations 
as  related  to  forest  resource  development  and  management.  Pertinent  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  political  considerations  which  influence  the  policy  mak- 
ing process.  Role  of  the  professional  resource  manager. 
1  FISHERIES  AND  WILDLIFE  SEMINAR.  1  hour  per  quarter;  maximum 
c  ledit:  (i  hours.  The  Staff. 
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Weekly  meetings  reviewing  recent  advances  in  Fishery  and  Wildlife  research 
and  management. 
881,  882.    PROBLEMS  IN  FOREST  PROTECTION.  5  hours  each.  Mr.  Frank- 
lin, Mr.  Jours,  and  Mr.  Jenkins. 

Basic  investigations  of  agencies  damaging  or  destructive  to  the  forest,  pri- 
marily fire.  (Additional  graduate  work  in  forest  protection  is  available  in 
the  Department  of  Entomology  and  the  Department  of  Plant  Pathology 
and  Plant  Genetics.) 

890.    INTRODUCTION  TO  TROPICAL  FORESTRY.  12  hours.  Mr.  Hernck, 
Mr.  Jenkins,  Mr.  Hargreaves,  Mr.  Johnson. 

An  Organization  for  Tropical  Studies  course  given  in  Honduras  and  Costa 
Rica  designed  to  give  the  graduate  student  a  good  knowledge  of  dendrology, 
ecology,  utilization,  and  the  multiple  use  concept  in  the  tropical  areas 
around  the  world.  Special  fellowships  to  defray  costs  of  travel  and  sub- 
sistence are  available. 

921.    APPLIED  RESEARCH  IN  FORESTRY.  Staff. 

Designed  to  provide  individual  guidance  in  the  development  of  a  significant 
project  related  to  the  student's  major  field  of  study.  A  written  report  pre- 
sented in  a  format  meeting  professional  standards  must  be  submitted  and 
subjected  to  review  by  an  appropriate  faculty  committee. 

930.    THESIS.   Graduate  Staff. 

GEOGRAPHY 
M.  C.  PRUNTY 

(Geography-Geology  Building,  South  Campus) 

Graduate  work  leading  to  the  Ph.D.  is  offered  with  concentrations  available  in 
several  fields  of  physical  and  economic-cultural  Geography.  Two  Master's  pro- 
grams are  offered.  One  provides  general  training  preparatory  to  doctoral  study; 
the  other  permits  limited  specialization  in  one  field  of  physical  or  economic- 
cultural  Geography.  Facilities  include  specialized  laboratories  for  work  in  clima- 
tology, cartography,  air  photo  interpretation  and  photogrammetry,  terrain  mor- 
phology and  quantitative  analysis.  Resident  students  have  access  to  training  and 
research  facilities  in  the  Research  and  Development  center  for  Educational 
Stimulation,  the  Institute  for  Community  and  Area  Development,  the  Institute 
for  Natural  Resources,  the  University  Computer  Center,  an  instrumented  forest- 
covered  watershed.  Via  department-operated  vehicles,  the  remarkably  diverse 
field  resources  provided  by  north  and  central  Georgia  are  constantly  accessible. 
The  University  Map  Library  of  more  than  160,000  sheets  provides  world-wide 
coverage  plus  local  and  regional  air  photo  coverage. 

Normally  graduate  applicants  are  admitted  to  initiate  study  in  the  Fall 
Quarter,  though  exceptions  are  made  occasionally.  Prospective  students  should 
file  completed  applications  by  February  15th  for  the  subsequent  September.  Pref- 
erably, applications  for  admission  and  for  financial  aid  should  be  filed  with  the 
department,  though  application  to  the  Graduate  School  also  is  acceptable. 
Language  Requirement:  a  reading  knowledge  of  two  foreign  languages,  at  least 
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one  of  which  will  be  either  French,  German,  or  Russian;  or  advanced  knowl- 
edge (including  conversational  ability)  in  one  language;  or  reading  knowledge 
<>l  one  language  and  advanced  knowledge  of  an  alternate  research   tool. 

HUMAN  AND  REGIONAL  GEOGRAPHY 

636.  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  SOUTH.  Prerequisite:  Ten  hours  in  courses  from 
one  of  the  following  departments;  Geography  including  including  358;  or 
History  including  251;  or  Economics,  including  133.  Mr.  Prunty. 
Geographical  appraisal  of  the  South,  including  physical  and  human  re- 
sources, settlement  and  population,  agriculture,  the  extractive  industries, 
transportation  and  present  urban  development.  Current  progress  and  major 
problems  in  southern  development. 

638.  HISTORICAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  EASTERN  NORTH  AMERICA  TO 
17S3.  Prerequisite:  Geography  350  and  358,  or  History  251-252.  Mr. 
DeVorsey. 

Evolution  of  settlement  systems  and  their  distributions  in  pre-Revolu- 
tionary  North  America;  modifications  in  natural  landscape  and  resources 
as  the  colonial  cultural  landscape  developed.  Comparative  geography  of 
the  early   regions  of  eastern   North   America. 

639.  HISTORICAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  EASTERN  NORTH  AMERICA  1783- 
1860.  Prerequisite:   Geography/History  638.   Mr.  DeVorsey. 
Expansion  of  settlement  systems  and   their  distributions   into   the   Trans- 
Appalachian  regions  during  the  early  19th  Century.  Comparative  geography 
at  mid-1 9th  Century  of  the  regions  of  eastern  North  America. 

641.  CARIBBEAN  AMERICA.  Prerequisite:  Ten  hours  in  Geography,  or  an 
equivalent  background  in  Spanish  or  History.  Mr.  Ball  or  Mr.  Hoy. 

A  regional  analysis  of  the  geography  of  the  Caribbean  area  with  emphasis 
upon  the  cultural  and  economic  ties  of  the  American  South  with  the  Carib- 
bean area. 

642.  SOUTH  AMERICA.  Prerequisite:  Ten  hours  in  Geography,  or  an  equiv- 
alent background  in  Spanish  or  in  History.  Mr.  Ball  or  Mr.  Hoy. 
Regional  analysis  of  the  geography  of  equatorial  and  southern  South  Amer- 
ica, including  physical,  cultural,  and  economic  characteristics  of  the  several 
regions.  Stress  upon  prospects  for  expansion  of  settlement,  development 
of  resources  and  growth  of  industries. 

644.  EUROPE  AND  THE  MEDITERRANEAN.  Prerequisite:  Ten  hours  in 
Geography,  or  in  History,  Political  Science,  or  Modern  Languages.  Mr. 
Rcitsma. 

A  regional  analysis  of  Europe,  exclusive  of  the  Soviet  Union,  designed  to 
reveal  the  unique  cultural,  physical  and  economic  character  and  problems 
of  the  several  European  nations. 

646.  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  SOVIET  UNION.  Prerequisite:  Ten  hours  in 
Geography,  or  an  equivalent  background  in  Modern  Languages,  or  in  His- 
tory. Mr.  Thiede. 

A  regional  analysis  of  the  physical,  population  and  economic  geography  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  designed  to  evaluate  the  industrial  and  political  strength  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 
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648.  GEOGRAPHY  OF  SOUTHEAST  ASIA.  Prerequisite:  Geography  101,  121, 
or  equivalent.  Mr.  Hsu. 

Cultural  and  physical  geography  of  Southeast  Asia  including  the  coastal 
island  groups.  Land  utilization,  settlement,  raw  materials,  population 
characteristics  and  distributions,  as  they  relate  to  economic  and  political 
problems  and  potentials  of  the  several  nations.  Emphasis  on  Japan,  China, 
Philippines,   Indonesia. 

650.  SOUTHWEST  AND  SOUTH  CENTRAL  ASIA.  Prerequisite:  Ten  hours 
in  Geography  or  an  equivalent  background  in  History  or  Political  Science. 
Mr.  Hsu. 

A  regional  analysis  of  the  geography  of  the  Indian  subcontinent  and  South- 
west Asia.  Emphasis  on  physical  and  human  resources,  settlement  and  eco- 
nomic development,  and  the  strategic  position  of  the  region. 

652.  GEOGRAPHY  OF  NORTHERN  LANDS.  Prerequisite:  Ten  hours  in 
Geography.  Mr.  Stone. 

A  description  and  analysis  of  the  distribution  of  people,  resources  and 
occupations  in  the  northern  high  latitude  areas  bordering  the  Artie  Ocean. 

659.  NORTH  AMERICAN  URBAN  GEOGRAPHY.  Prerequisite:  Two  courses 
from  Geography  350,  358,  Economics  138.  Mr.  Kenyon. 

Analysis  of  urban  land  occupance  and  its  moiphological-functional  aspects. 
Introductory  location  theory  in  urban  areas.  Procedures  in  geographical 
analysis  of  agglomerated  settlements. 

660.  NORTH  AMERICAN  INDUSTRIAL  GEOGRAPHY.  Prerequisite:  Geog- 
raphy 358.  Mr.  Hey  I  or  Mr.  McGregor. 

Theories  in  industrial  location.  Detailed  locational  analysis  of  selected 
manufacturing  industries.  Regional  treatment  of  the  spatial  structure  of 
North  American  manufacturing. 

661.  NORTH  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  GEOGRAPHY.  Prerequisite: 
Geography  350  and  358;  or  ten  hours  in  300  level  courses  from  Botany  or 
Agronomy  approved  by  instructor.  Mr.  Prunty. 

Regional  analysis  of  climate,  soils,  landform  bases  of  American  agriculture. 
Origins  and  dispersals  of  cultivated  plants  and  livestock;  American  systems 
of  rural  land  use  and  settlement  in  their  regional  settings.  Contemporary 
problems  in  geographical  analysis  of  American  agriculture. 

663.  GEOGRAPHY  OF  TRANSPORTATION.  Prerequisite:  Geography  358 
or  Marketing  559.  Mr.  Heyl. 

Survey  of  historical,  engineering  and  economic  aspects  of  North  American 
transport.  World  regional  assessment  of  transport  facilities  and  commodity 
movements.  Principles  and  theories  explaining  role  of  transportation  in 
location  of  economic  and  political  phenomena. 

666.    FIELD  PROBLEMS  IN  URBAN  GEOGRAPHY.  Three  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Geography  350  and  459.  Mr.  Kenyon. 
Field  techniques  in  reconnaissance  and  analysis  of  urban  areas. 

668.    URBAN  TRANSPORTATION   AND   LAND   USE.   Prerequisite:    Geog- 
raphy 459  or  Marketing  559.  Mr.  Kenyon. 
Reciprocal  relations  between  urban  transportation,  both  freight  and  pas- 
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senger,  and  urban  [and  use  organization  in  terms  of  site,  requirements, 
traffic  generation  characteristics  and  circulation  problems. 

670.  GEOGRAPHY  OF  RURAL  si  i TLEMENT.  Prerequisite:  Ten  hours 
Iron  Geography  350,  358  or  161;  or  (with  consent  of  instructor)  one  300- 
level  course  in  Geography  plus  advanced  background  in  either  Economics, 
1 1  istory,  Political  S<  ience  or  So<  iolog) .  Mr.  Stone. 

Description  and  analysis  of  major  patterns  or  rural  settlement,  and  the 
primary  processes  oi  rural  settling,  in  representative  world  areas. 

672.  GEOGRAPHY  OF  WORLD  POPULATION  DISTRIBUTION.  Prerequi- 
site: Geography  350  and  358  or  (with  consent  of  the  instructor)  one  300-level 
course  in  Geography  plus  advanced  background  in  either  Economics,  His- 
toid. Political  Science  or  Sociology.  Mr.  Stone. 

A  description  of  contemporary  patterns  in  world  and  continental  distribu- 
tions <>1  people  and  locational  analyses  of  these  patterns  and  their  changes. 

700  A  B.  CONCEPTS  AND  MATERIALS  IN  GEOGRAPHY  FOR  TEACH- 
ERS. 3  hours  each.  Prerequisites:  Graduate  status  plus  two  years  teaching 
experience.  Mr.  Ball  or  Mr.  Prunty. 

Does  not  carry  credit  toward  the  M.A.  or  M.S.  degrees.  Evolution  of  the 
discipline,  its  current  conceptual  core;  areal  "element-complexes";  systematic 
vs.  regional  analytical  procedures.  Systems  for  derivation  of  field  data; 
standard  bibliographical,  statistical,  cartographic  and  photogrammetric 
sources.  Procedures  in  adapting  information  from  the  several  sources  to  the 
( lassroom. 

701-702.  PRINCIPLES  IN  REGIONAL  GEOGRAPHY  FOR  TEACHER.  5 
hours  each.  Prerequisites:  Ten  hours  in  Georgraphy  or  two  years  of  teaching 
experience.  Mr.  Barnes  or  Mr.  Ball. 

Does  not  carry  graduate  credit  for  the  M.A.  or  M.S.  degree.  A  course  de- 
signed to  inculcate  principles  and  concepts  in  regional  geography  through 
intensive  analysis  of  regions  selected  on  a  world-wide  basis.  Offered  summer 
quarters. 

733.  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  COMMUNITY.  Prerequisite:  Ten  hours  from  the 
following  courses:  Geography  310,  352  or  358,  Sociology  431  or  435.  Mr. 
Barnes  or  Mr.  Kenyon. 

Analysis  of  structure  and  primary  functional  patterns  of  small  and  medium- 
si/ed  American  towns.  Areal  differences  in  morphology  of  such  settlements, 
and  reasons  therefor.  Techniques  in  assessment  via  statistical  and  local 
original  source-data.  This  course  intended  primarily  lor  professional  teach- 
ers and  school  administrators.  Offered  Summer  Quarter  only. 

801.  SEMINAR  IN  GEOGRAPHIC  THOUGHT  AND  METHODS.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Graduate  status.  Mr.  Prunty. 

Development  of  geographical  philosophy  and  methods;  contemporary 
methodological  concepts  and  problems.  Required  for  all  graduate  majors. 

803.    SEMINAR   IN   NORTH   AMERICAN   LAND  UTILIZATION.   3   hours. 
Prerequisite:  Graduate  status.  Mr.  Prunty. 
Problems  in  North  American  land  occupance  and  settlement  geography. 
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830-831-832.    DIRECTED    PROBLEMS   IN    ECONOMIC   AND   CULTURAL 
GEOGRAPHY.  3  hours  each.  Prerequisites:  Geography  459-61  and  Geog- 
raphy 801-802.  Mr.  Prunty,  Mr.  Kenyon  or  Mr.  Stone. 
Problems  in  advanced  economic  and  cultural  geography.  Topics  may  vary. 

840-841.  TOPICS  IN  REGIONAL  GEOGRAPHY.  3  hours  each.  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  the  instructor.  Members  of  the  Staff.  Directed  readings  and  re- 
search in  regional  geography.  Topics  may  vary  from  year  to  year. 

A.  The  U.S.  South.  Mr.  Prunty  or  Mr.  DeVorsey. 

B.  Anglo- America.  Mr.  Prunty  or  Mr.  Woodruff. 

C.  Latin  America.  Mr.  Hoy  or  Mr.  Ball. 

D.  Western  Europe.  Mr.  Reitsma  or  Mr.  Stone. 

E.  The  Mediterranean  Area.  Mr.  Reitsma  or  Mr.  Shear. 

F.  High  Latitude  Areas.  Mr.  Shear  or  Mr.  Stone. 

G.  Southeastern  Asia.  Mr.  Hsu. 

856.  SPATIAL  SYSTEMS  AND  LOCATION  THEORY.  Prerequisite:  Geog- 
raphy 802  and  Mathematics  (Statistics)  451,  or  Marketing  559  or  566.  Mr. 
Barnes. 

Theoretical  and  empirical  location  concepts;  spatial  systems  analysis  of 
functional  organization  or  area.  Central-place,  areal  hierarchy,  and  other 
theoretical  spatial  models.  Examination  of  the  models  of  Thunen,  Weber, 
Losch,  Christaller,  Isard,  Zipf,  Reilly  and  others. 

860.  SEMINAR  IN  ECONOMIC  GEOGRAPHY.  3  hours  each.  Members  of  the 
Staff. 

Topics  and  research  problems  in  economic  geography.  Topics  will  vary 
from  year  to  year. 

860A:    Urban  Geography.  Prerequisite:  Geography  459.  Mr.  Kenyon. 

860B:    Geography  of  Transportation.  Prerequisite:  Geography  463.  Mr.  Heyl. 

860C:    Industrial  Geography.  Prerequisite:  Geography  460.  Mr.  McGregor. 

870.    SEMINAR  IN  THE  GEOGRAPHY  OF  RURAL  SETTLEMENT.   Pre- 
requisite: Geography  470  and  consent  of  instructor.  Mr.  Stone. 
Locational  analysis  of  rural  settlement  forms  and  of  rural  settling  processes 
in  selected  world  areas. 

872.  SEMINAR  IN  GEOGRAPHY  OF  WORLD  POPULATION  DISTRIBU- 
TION. Prerequisite:  Geography  472  and  consent  of  instructor.  Mr.  Stone. 
Locational  analysis  of  population  distributions  in  selected  world  areas. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY 

600.  ADVANCED  TERRAIN  ANALYSIS.  Prerequisites:  Geography  121,  350 
and  Statistics  200.  Mr.    Woodruff. 

Identification  of  terrain  parameters,  their  quantitative  expression  and  areal 
variations.  Comparative  examination  of  traditional  and  recent  theories  of 
terrain  dynamics.  Emphasis  on  small  stream  basin  analysis. 

601.  ADVANCED  CLIMATOLOGY.  Three  lecture  and  two  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Ten  hours  in  Geography  including  122.  Mr.  Shear. 
Intensive   study   of  controlling  factors   in   climate.   Heat-balance,   evapor- 
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transpiration,  water-budget  concepts.  Koeppeii  classification  system  in  detail. 
Regional  analysis  of  climatic  types  and  anomalies. 

602.  NORTH  AMERICAN  PHYSIOGRAPHY.  Two  lecture  and  three  labora- 
tory periods.  Prerequisites:  Geography  121  and  350,  plus  either  Geography 
122  or  Geology  125.  Mr.  Woodruff. 

Detailed  analysis  of  North  American  physiographic  provinces,  their  sub- 
divisions, and  of  geomorphic  features  and  processes  at  work  therein.  Analysis 
via  topographic  maps,  air  photos,  field  work,  semi-independent  reports. 

604.  (Forestry)  WATERSHED  HYDROLOGY.  Three  lectures  and  two  lab- 
oratory periods.  Prerequisites:  Physics  127,  128,  and  Geography  122.  Mr. 
Shear. 

General  hydrology  as  based  on  the  hydrologic  cycle,  with  emphasis  on  the 
role  of  soils,  vegetation,  physiography  and  the  microclimate  on  processes  of 
precipitation,   runoff,   erosion   and   flow,   groundwater,   soil   moisture   and 

precipitation. 

606.  SYNOPTIC  AND  OBSERVATIONAL  METEOROLOGY.  Three  lectures 
and  two  laboratory  pericxls.  Prerequisites:  Geography  122  plus  either  Physics 
128  or  138.  Mr.  Shear. 

Study  and  practice  in  meteorological  observational  procedures.  Analysis  of 
upper  air  and  surface  maps;  the  prognosis  and  forecasting  problem. 

620.  USE  AND  INTERPRETATION  OF  AERIAL  PHOTOGRAPHS.  Five 
laboratory  periods.  Prerequisite:  Four  or  more  quarters  of  forestry  or  agri- 
culture, or  Geography  350,  or  permission  of  instructor.  Mr.  Barnes  or  Mr. 
Max  fie  Id. 

Principles  of  air  photo  interpretation  and  photogrammetry.  Use  of  photos 
and  photogrammetric  instruments  in  planimetric,  topographic  and  type 
mapping;  in  remote  sensing;  in  making  measurements  and  inventories;  in 
sampling,  and  in  planning.  Emphasis  on  interpretation  of  terrain,  vegetation 
and  culture. 

622.    ADVANCED   PHOTOGRAMMETRY   LABORATORY.   Five   laboratory 
periods.  Prerequisite:  Geography  420  or  equivalent.  Mr.  Maxfiehl. 
Directed  laboratory  work  on  photogrammetric  problems  related  to  the  in- 
terests of  individual  students.  Mastery  of  advanced  photogrammetric  instru- 
ments. 

625.  FIELD  METHODS  IN  GEOGRAPHY.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  Fifteen  hours 
in  Geography  courses  numbered  above  200,  including  350,  plus  at  least  a 
"B"  average  in  junior  major  courses.  Mr.  Woodruff  or  Mr.  Stephenson. 
Methods  in  measurement,  observation,  recording  and  synthesis  of  field  data 
in  geography.  Field  analysis  of  all  features  in  one  small  type-area  required, 
including  completed  maps  and  written  report  in  which  recorded  data  are 
correlated  and  synthesized. 

629.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  AREA  ANALYSIS.  3  hours,  Prerequisite:  Fif- 
teen hours  in  courses  numbered  above  300  in  Geography.  Approvals  of 
instructor  concerned  and  of  head  of  department  must  be  obtained  for  ad- 
mission to  this  course  prior  to  registration.  The  Staff. 

676.    VEGETATION  OF  NORTH  AMERICA.  (See  Botany  676.) 
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802.    QUANTITATIVE  METHODS  IN  AREA  ANALYSIS.  3  hours.  Prerequi- 
sites: Geography  350  and  Mathematics  200.  Mr.  Barnes  or  Mr.  Hsu. 
Cartographic  and  statistical  procedures  in  analysis  of  occupance,  settlement 
and  physical  land  types.  Theory  and  techniques  as  related  to  current  prob- 
lems. Required  of  all  graduate  majors. 

812-813-814.    PROBLEMS  IN  CLIMATE  AND  WATER  RESOURCES.  3  hours 
each.  Prerequisite:  Geography  401  or  404.  Mr.  Shear. 

Advanced  problems  in  climatology  and  water  resources.  Topics  and  areas 
involved  may  vary. 

816-817-818.    PROBLEMS   IN   GEOMORPHOLOGY.   3   hours  each.   Prerequi- 
site: Geography  402.  Mr.  Woodruff. 

Advanced  problems  in  geomorphology  and  physiography.  Topics  and  areas 
under  investigation  may  vary. 

821.    ADVANCED  PROBLEMS  IN  CARTOGRAPHY.  3  hours.  Prerequisite: 
Geography  802.  Mr.  Barnes. 

Special  problems  in  the  application  of  cartographic  and  related  techniques 
to  regional  analysis.  Emphasis  on  problems  involving  current  research.  Re- 
quired of  all  graduate  majors. 

GEOLOGY 
V.  J.  HURST 

(Geography-Geology  Building,  South   Campus) 

Doctoral  language  requirement:  two  languages,  with  the  department  responsible 
for  determining  proficiency  in  the  second  language. 

Graduate  work  is  offered  in  Geology  leading  to  the  M.S.  and  Ph.Dd.  degree. 
General  geology  and  field-oriented  research  are  emphasized  in  the  M.S.  program, 
and  instrumental  research  in  the  Ph.D.  program.  Advanced  specializations  may 
encompass  research  in  most  major  fields,  including  marine  geology. 

Facilities  for  graduate  training  and  research  include  analytical  and  experi- 
mental laboratories  containing  X-ray  diffraction  and  X-ray  fluorescence  equip- 
ment, emission  and  atomic  absorption  spectrographic  equipment  and  an  electron 
microscope.  Other  facilities  include  a  palynological  laboratory,  and  laboratories 
equipped  for  sample  preparation,  mineral  separations,  the  preparation  of  thin 
and  polished  sections,  optical  determinations  and  photomicroscopy. 

Several  laboratories  are  equipped  with  special  facilities  for  geochemical  and 
geophysical  research.  Geochemical  laboratories  house  cold  seal  "bombs,"  high 
P-T  large  volume  autoclaves  and  NBS  type  tetrahedral  anvil.  The  geophysical 
laboratory  houses  equipment  for  compressibility,  phase  transformation  and  gas- 
solid  interaction  studies,  and  for  studies  by  triaxial  stress  techniques. 

The  University's  Marine  Institute  on  the  Georgia  Coast  at  Sapelo  Island  pro- 
vides facilities  for  estuarine,  marsh,  and  shallow  marine  geologic  and  biologic 
investigations.  The  Institute  supports  graduate  and  faculty  research  in  shoreline 
processes,  environmental  research  and  sedimentology. 

The  Geology  Department  is  ideally  located  in  a  region  with  diverse  geologic 
features.  It  is  centered  in  the  crystalline  Piedmont  Province  and  is  a  short  drive 
from  both  the  Appalachian  Ridge  and  Valley  Province  and  the  Gulf  Coastal 
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Plain.  The  location  provides  a  special  opportunity  for  saprolite  mapping  and  the 
stud)  ot  subtropicall)  weathered  terrains. 

Applicants  for  graduate  study  may  be  accepted  any  quarter  during  the  aca- 
demic   year. 

60S.  [NVERTEBR  \  1  1  PALI  ONTOLOGY.  Three  lectures  and  two  Laboratory 
periods.  Prerequisites:  Geology  120  and  Zoology  225  or  approval  of  instruc- 
tor. Mr.  Givens  or  Mr.   Voorhies. 

Stud)  ol  lossil  invertebrates  emphasizing  relationships  in  anatomical  struc- 
tures ol  living  and  extinct  types.  Classification  Geologic  history  of  all  in- 
vertebrate phyla. 

i.oi.    GEOLOGY  SEMINAR. 

Reviews  and  discussions  of  classical  studies;  lee  Hues  on  cuueni  research, 
new   developments.  Special   lectures  by  visiting  scientists. 

605.  SEDIMENTATION  AND  STRATIGRAPHY.  Two  lectures  and  three 
laboratory  periods.  Prerequisites:  Geology  125,  Geology  320  or  321  recom- 
mended.  Mr.  Rich. 

The  origin  and  distribution  of  sedimentary  rocks.  Environmental  condi- 
tions involved  in  the  transportation  and  deposition  of  sediments.  Vertical 
sequences  and  lateral  correlations  in  layered  rocks.  Typical  stratigraphic 
associations. 

607.  GEOLOGY   OF   THE    SOUTHERN    STATES.    Three    lecture    and    two 
laboratory  periods.  Prerequisite:  Geology  605.  Mr.  Carpenter. 
Structural  and  stratigraphic  relationships  in  southern  geology  analyzed  in 
terms  of  distribution,  lithology,  and   their  economic  implications. 

608.  OPTICAL  MINERALOGY.  Three  lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:   Geology  320  or  321.  Mr.  AUard  or  Mr.  Radcliffe. 

The  optical  properties  of  minerals.  Determination  of  minerals  with  the 
polarizing  microscope.  Introduction  to  universal  stage  techniques,  point 
count,  etch  and  stain  methods. 

609.  MARINE  GEOLOGY.  Five  lectures.  Prerequisite:  Geology  605  or  Geology 
125-126  and   15  hours  of  biological  science.  Mr.  Wiedemann. 
Structure,  physiography  and  origin  of  ocean  basins.  Marine  sediments  and 
processes.  Problems  in  marine  geologic  research. 

610.  SEDIMENTARY  PETROLOGY.  Three  laboratory  periods.  Prerequisites: 
Geology  605  and  Geology  608.  Mr.  Carver. 

Megascopic  and  microscopic  examination  of  sedimentary  rocks.  Relation- 
ships of  their  properties  to  environments  during  deposition;  post-deposi- 
tional  history  ol  the  rocks. 

611.  PRINCIPLES  OF  GEOCHEMISTRY.  Three  lectures.  Prerequisites:  Chem- 
istry   122,  Physics  128,  and  Geology  323.  Mr.  Blount  or  Mr.  Salotti. 
Composition  ol   the  earth.  Distribution  of  elements  in  minerals  and  rocks. 
Principles  governing  the  migration  and  concentration  of  elements.  Intro- 
duction to  nuclear  geology  and  geochemical  prospecting. 

612.  PALYNOLOGY.  Three  lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods.  Prerequi- 
sites:   Geology    126,    Botany    122,   or  approval  of  instructor.   Mr.   Stanley. 

The    application    oi    pollen    and    spore   analysis    to   geological,    botanical, 
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ecological,  aerobiological,  archaeological  studies  with  practical  experience 
in  extraction,  identification  and  interpretation  of  pollen  and  spore  dia- 
grams. 

613.  PALEOBOTANY.  Three  lectures  and   two  laboratory  periods.   Prerequi- 
sites: Geology  126,  Botany  122  or  approval  of  instructor.  Mr.  Stanley. 
Phylogeny  and  taxonomy  of  fossil  plants  with  emphasis  on  their  use  in 
stratigraphic,  paleoclimatic  and  paleoecological  studies. 

614.  CRYSTALLOGRAPHY  (MORPHOLOGICAL  AND  X-RAY).  Three  lec- 
tures and  two  laboratory  periods.  Prerequisites:  Mathematics  254,  Physics 
128.  Mr.  Hurst  or  Mr.  Radclifle. 

Symmetry  elements,  crystal  projections,  point  groups,  space  groups,  crystal 
systems,  crystal  notation,  optical  goniometry.  Determination  of  cell  dimen- 
sions and  space  group,  X-ray  power  methods,  single  crystal  X-ray  methods. 
622.  HYDROGEOLOGY.  Four  lectures  and  one  laboratory  period.  Prerequisites: 
Geology  125,  and  one  of  the  following:  Geology  126,  Agricultural  Engineer- 
ing 325,  Agricultural  Engineering  356,  Forestry  351,  and  Forestry  404.  Mr. 
Carver. 

The  hydrologic  cycle  and  a  quantitative  treatment  of  its  variations. 
Permeability  and  porosity  of  geologic  materials;  soil  water;  quality,  quan- 
tity and  movement  of  ground  water;  quantitative  methods  in  ground 
water  studies;  the  chemistry  of  surface  and  ground  waters.  Runoff  and 
sheet  erosion,  streamflow,  quantitative  methods  in  surface  flow  and  stream 
forecasting,  processes  of  erosion  and  sedimentation;  physical  control  of 
surface  and  subsurface  flow. 

625.  FIELD  METHODS  IN  GEOLOGY.  One  lecture  and  two  laboratory  pe- 
riods. Prerequisites:  15  hours  in  Geology  courses  numbered  above  200.  Mr. 
Carver. 

Methods  in  measurement,  observation,  recording,  and  synthesis  of  field 
data.  Field  analysis  of  all  features  in  one  small  type  area  required,  includ- 
ing completed  maps  and  written  reports  in  which  recorded  data  are  cor- 
related and  synthesized. 

626.  GEOLOGIC  MAPPING  OF  SAPROLITE.  One  lecture  and  two  labora- 
tory periods.  Prerequisites:  15  hours  in  Geology  courses  numbered  above 
200.  Mr.  Hurst. 

The  weathering  processes  of  saprolitization.  The  recognition  of  parent 
rock  by  the  field  examination  of  saprolite.  Geologic  mapping  in  deeply 
weathered  terrains. 

630.  CLAY  MINEROLOGY.  Two  lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods.  Pre- 
requisites: Geology  405  and  Chemistry  223  or  Geology  321  and  Chemistry 
380.  The  Staff. 

Structure  and  properties  of  clay  minerals.  Effects  of  environmental  factors 
on  their  origin  and  uses.  Identification  of  clay  minerals  by  optical  and 
X-ray  methods. 

631.  METALLIC  ORE  DEPOSITS.  Five  lectures  plus  field  trips.  Prerequisites: 
Geology  321  and  332.  Staff. 

Classification  and  origin  of  metallic  ore  deposits;  relationships  between 
mineral  deposits  and  host  rocks;  ore  controls.  Discussion  of  the  major 
deposits  of  base  metals,  precious  metals  and  ferrous  metals. 
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\o.\M1  ■  I  ALLIC  ORE  DEPOSITS.  Five  lectures  plus  field  trips.  Pre- 
requisites:  Geolog)  521  and  332.  Staff. 

Classification    and    origin    of    nonmetallic     (industrial)    mineral    deposits; 
iverning  geologic    factors.  Economics  of  nonmetallic  mineral  production. 

633.  THEORETICAL  PETROLOGY.  Three  lectures  and  two  laboratory 
periods.  Prerequisites:  Geology  323  and  332;  Math  251;  Physics  127,  128; 
Chemistry  I'M.  Mr.  Giardini. 

Elastic  properties  of  rocks;  mineral  interactions  as  functions  of  pressure, 
temperature  and  time;  phase  transformations;  the  effects  of  environmental 
fluids  and  gases  on  rock  systems;  laboratory  exercises  in  data  acquisition 
and  analysis  and  calculation  of  thermodynamic  parameters. 

634.  ORE  MICROSCOPY.  Three  lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods.  Prerequi- 
sites:  Geology  321.  Mr.   Carpenter. 

Reflected  light  optics.  Identification  of  opaque  minerals  by  rotation  prop- 
erties, reflectance,  microhardness  and  microchemical  methods.  Phase  equili- 
bria in  sulfide  and  oxide  systems.  Petrography  of  selected  ore  deposits. 
Photomicroscopy.  Industrial  applications  of  mineragraphic  techniques. 

639.  INTRODUCTION  TO  GEOPHYSICS.  Three  lectures  and  two  labora- 
tory periods.  Prerequisites:  Geology  323,  332;  Math  254;  Physics  229.  Mr. 
Carpenter. 

Instrumentation  and  techniques  of  geophysical  measurement.  Introduction 
to  geodesy;  terrestrial  electricity,  magnetism  and  heat  flow;  seismology; 
geophysical  prospecting. 

641,  612,  643.  INTRODUCTION  TO  RESEARCH.  One  lecture  and  four 
laboratory  periods. 

A.  Mineralogy  D.  Oceanography  G.  Stratigraphy 

B.  Geochemistry  E.  Petrography  H.  Paleontology 

C.  Geophysics  F.  Petrology  I.    Palynology 
An    introduction    to   the   literature   of   geology,    research    procedures   and 
instrumental   techniques. 

(ill.    PRINCIPLES  OF  CHEMICAL  MINERALOGY.  Five  lectures.   Prerequi- 
sites: Chemistry  122;  Math  254;  Physics  128.  Mr.  Blount. 
The  study  and  application  of  thermochemical  principles  and  methods  to 
problems  in  mineralogy,  petrology,  and  geochemistry. 

650.    VERTEBRATE  PALEONTOLOGY.  Three  lectures  and   two  laboratory 
periods.  Prerequisites:  Geology  126  or  Zoology  226.  Mr.  Voorhies. 
The  evolution  of  backboned  animals  as  documented  by  the  fossil  record. 
Taxonomy  and  ecology  of  fossil  vertebrates. 

700.  GEOLOGY  FOR  TEACHERS.  Lecture  and  demonstration.  Five  hours 
each  week.  Prerequisite:  20  hours  physical  and/or  biological  sciences,  at 
least  5  of  which  must  be  Chemistry.  Graduate  credit  will  be  limited  to 
candidates  for  the  Master  of  Education  degree.  The  Staff. 
Cultural  and  practical  aspects  of  earth  study.  Identification  of  common 
rocks  and  minerals.  Geologic  principles  and  processes;  outline  of  earth's 
history. 

750.  EXLORATION  AND  EVALUATION  OF  ORE  DEPOSITS.  Four  lectures 
and  one  laboratory  period.  Prerequisites:  Geology  321  and  332.  Mr.  Carver. 
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Exploration  methods.  Surface  expression  of  buried  ore  deposits.  Ownership 
studies  and  claim  location.   Planning  of  drilling  programs.   Computation 
and  presentation  of  ore  reserves.  Exploitation  methods.  Mine  valuation  and 
financing. 
800,  801,802,803,  804.    ADVANCED  TOPICS  IN    (Field   to  be   inserted) 

A.  Mineralogy  E.  Ore  Deposits  H.  Sedimentation 

B.  Geochemistry  F.  Palynology  I.    Stratigraphy 

C.  Geophysics  G.  Petrology  J.   Structural  Geology 

D.  Oceanography 

Intensive  study  under  the  direction  of  staff  members  on  approved  topics. 

805.    ADVANCED  STRATIGRAPHY.  3  hours.  Prerequisites:  Geology  403  and 

405.  Mr.  Rich. 

Major  concepts  in  lithostratigraphy  and  biostratigraphy.  Paleozic,  Mesozoic 

and  Cenozoic  stratigraphic  sequences  in  North  America. 
810,   811,    812.    PETROGRAPHY   AND    PETROLOGY.    810-IGNEOUS;    811- 

SEDIMENTARY;  812-METAMORPHIC.  Three  laboratory  periods.  Pre- 
requisites: Geology  405  and  Geology  408.  The  Staff. 

Study  of  rocks  in  thin  section.  Interpretation  of  textures,  structures,  and 

mineral  associations. 

815.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  SEDIMENTOLOGY  AND  OCEANOGRA- 
PHY. Prerequisite:  Geology  609.  The  Staff. 

A  course  to  allow  students  to  pursue  intensive  study  under  the  direction  of 
the  staff  on  approved  problems  in  sedimentology  and  oceanography. 

816.  ADVANCED  PETROLOGY.  3-5  hours.  Prerequisites:  Geology  608  and 
Geology  614  or  630.  Mr.  Blount  or  Mr.  A  Hard. 

Phase  equilibria  in  the  study  of  rocks. 

817.  EXPERIMENTAL  PETROLOGY.  3-5  hours.  Prerequisites:  Geology  608 
and  Geology  614  or  630.  Mr.  Hurst. 

Synthesis  of  mineral  and  rocks;  high  temperature-high  pressure  experimen- 
tation. Crystal  growth. 

818.  PETROFABRICS.  3-5  hours.  Prerequisites:  Geology  608  and  Geology  614 
or  630.  Mr.  Hurst. 

Orientation  patterns  of  minerals;  s-surfaces;  tectonites;  fabric  diagrams; 
petrofabric  analyses. 

820.  GEOTECTONICS.  3  hours.  Prerequisites:  Geology  323,  332,  405  and  at 
least  three  other  Senior  Division  or  graduate  Geology  courses.  Mr.  Brown 
or  Mr.   Wiedeman. 

Recent  Experimental  and  Theoretical  Developments  in  Rock  Deformation; 
Origin  and  Permanence  of  Continents  and  Ocean  Basins;  Internal  Struc- 
ture and  Composition  of  the  Earth;  Geosynclinal  Theory;  Mechanism  of 
Deformation  in  Mobile  Belts;  Theories  of  orogeny. 

821.  ADVANCED  MINERALOGY.  Prerequisites:  Geology  321  and  414.  Mr. 
Radcliffe. 

Physical  and  chemical  mineralogy  of  common  silicates  and  sulfides.  Solid 
solution  series,  stoichiometry,  order-disorder  and  phase  transitions  in  min- 
erals. Crystal  growth  and  crystal  defects.  Isomorphism  and  polymorphism. 
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ROCK  MECHANICS.  Three  lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods.  Pre- 
requisites: Geolog)  323,  332;  Math  254;  l>h\si(s  127,  128.  Mr.  Giardini. 
Theories  <>l  rock  failure  under  conditions  <>l  triaxial  stress.  Phenomeno- 
logical  Features  associated  with  rock  Failure;  geological  and  engineering 
implications.  Instrumentation  and  techniques  For  the  acquisition  and 
intei  pretation  ol  expei  imental  data. 
930.     1  1 1  IMS.  The  Graduate  Faculty. 

GERMANIC  AND  SLAVIC   LANGUAGES 
ALFRED  G.  STEER 

(Candler  Hall,  North    Campus) 

I  he  department  oilers  work  in  all  the  major  fields  of  Germanistic  studies.  Re- 
quired  lor  the  Master's  degree  is  a  reading  knowledge  of  one  modern  Foreign 
language  (besides  German),  successful  completion  of  one  seminar  and  a  course 
in  German  history  (recommended:  German/History  (i(>4).  Non-natives  who  have 
not  had  recent  residence  in  German)  are  expected  to  take  10  to  15  horns  of  their 
course  work  at  the  University  System  of  Georgia's  Studies  Abroad  Center  in 
Germany.  Required  of  candidates  for  all  the  education  degrees,  and  recommended 
For  all  candidates,  is  experience  in  constructing  language  laboratory  exercises, 
recording  them,  and  evaluating  their  effect  on  beginning  students. 

Degrees  offered:   M.A.  and  with  the  College  of  Education,  M.A.  in  Education, 
M.Ed,  and   Ed.D. 

GERMAN 

610.    ADVANCED  COMPOSITION  AND  CONVERSATION.  Mr.  Schweder. 

Intense  study  and  practice  of  advanced  oral-aural  language  aspects,  includ- 
ing  linguistics  and   phonetics. 
620.    GERMAN    CULTURE.    Mr.    Schweder.    German    cultural    history    from 
Luther  to  the  present. 

630.  GERMAN  DRAMA  SINCE  LESSING.  Mr.  Barrick.  German  Drama  from 
Lessing  to  Buchner. 

631.  GERMAN    DRAMA  SINCE  LESSING.   The  staff.  German   Drama    From 
Grillparzer  to  Bertolt  Brecht. 

632.  AGE  OF  GOETHE.  Mr.  Rogers.  Sturm  and  Drang  to  Schiller's  Death. 
\(.l.  OF  GOETHE.  Mr.  Steer.  1805  to  Goethe's  Death    (1832). 

634.    (.Ol   1  HE'S  FAUST,  I  AND  II.  Mr.  Steer. 

NOVELLE  OF  19TH  AND  20TH  CENTURY.  Mr.  Barrick. 

636.    CI  RMAN  ROMANTICISM.  Mr.  Rogers.  A  study  of  the  Romantic    Period 
ol   German   literature. 

MODERN  GERMAN  LITERATURE.  Mr.  Emmerich.  Literature  ol  20th 
Century,  with  emphasis  on  novel,  Novelle,  and  lyrics  and  including  new 
Forms  su<  h  as  the  Horspiel. 

CON  I  RASTIVE  ENGLISH  AND  GERMAN  GRAMMAR.  Prerequisite: 
Two  \c;us  ol  college  German  or  permission  of  instructor.  Mr.  Bouma.  Con- 
trast iw  study  of  two  systems  of  syntax  and  morphology.  To  assist   future 
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teachers  of  German  to  isolate,  identify  and  understand  similarities,  as  well 
as  differences,  in  the  structure  systems,  and  thus  to  teach  English  speakers 
to  learn  and  use  correct  German. 

639.  THE  GERMAN  LYRIC.  Mr.  Barrick.  Extensive  reading  of  German  lyrics 
and  ballads  from  the  time  of  the  Minnesingers  to  the  present. 

640.  GERMAN  LINGUISTICS.  Prerequisite:  Two-year  college  German  or  per- 
mission of  the  instructor.  Mr.  Bonma.  Study  of  German  phonetics  and  in- 
tonational  patterns.  Desirable  for  linguistics  students;  will  assist  future 
teachers  of  German  to  understand  the  essential  characteristics  of  the 
language. 

664.  SURVEY  OF  GERMAN  HISTORY  SINCE  THE  REFORMATION.  Mr. 
Tresp.  An  interpretative  survey  of  German  history  since  the  Reformation. 
The  impact  of  political  developments  and  cultural  trends  will  be  stressed. 
The  German  language  will  be  used  in  lectures  and  seminar  sessions.  Pre- 
requisite: 20  hours  of  German  above  104  or  special  permission  of  the 
instructor. 

781.  PROBLEMS  IN  TEACHING  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  (GERMAN).  Mr. 
Elk  ins. 

830.  HISTORY  OF  THE  GERMAN  LANGUAGE.  The  Staff.  Origin  out  of 
Indo-European  of  primitive  Germanic;  related  languages,  course  of  develop- 
ment of  various  Germanic  tongues,  with  emphasis  on  Old  High  German, 
Middle  High  German  and  New  High  German. 

832.  GOTHIC.  Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing  and  permission  of  the  instruc- 
tor. Mr.  Bouma.  Study  of  the  morphology,  phonology,  and  history  of  the 
Gothic  language  on  the  basis  of  the  Gothic  New  Testament  with  emphasis 
on  the  development  of  earlier  languages  and  the  development  into  later 
language   forms. 

840.  MIDDLE  HIGH  GERMAN.  The  Staff.  Phonology  and  grammar  of  the 
language,  with  extensive  readings  in  the  prose,  the  epic  poetry  and  the  lyric 
poetry  of  the  Middle  High  German  Era. 

850,  851,  852.  SEMINAR.  The  Staff.  Advanced  research  on  topics  to  be  changed 
annually. 

RUSSIAN 

601.  INTRODUCTION  TO  MODERN  RUSSIAN  LITERATURE.  Prerequi- 
site: 10  credits  from  among  the  following:  English  121-122,  French  201-202, 
German  201-202,  Spanish  201-202,  Italian  201-202  or  25  hours  of  foreign 
language  including  not  less  than   15  hours  of  Russian.  Mr.  Popov. 

A  survey  of  the  golden  age  of  Russian  literature  (first  half  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury) with  emphasis  on  poetry  and  the  drama.  Reading,  in  translation,  of 
representative  works  by  Pushkin,  Lermontov,  Gogol,  Griboedov,  and  Con- 
charov,  and  of  selections  from  the  works  of  lesser  writers.  Students  who 
have  studied  the  Russian  language  are  required  to  read  certain  selections 
in  the  original. 

602.  INTRODUCTION  TO  MODERN  RUSSIAN  LITERATURE.  Prerequi- 
site: 10  credits  from  among  the  following:  English  121-122,  French  201-202, 
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German  201-202,  Spanish  201-202,  Italian  201-202  or  25  hours  of  foreign  lan- 
guage including  not  less  than  15  horns  of  Russian.  Mr.  Popov. 
A  survey  ol  Russian  prose  literature  between  1850-1917.  Reading  in  tran- 
slation of  representative  works  1>\  Dostoevski,  Turgenev,  Chekhov,  Tolstoi, 
and  Gorki,  and  of  selections  from  the  works  ol  lesser  writers.  Students  who 
have  studied  the  Russian  language  are  required  to  read  certain  selections 
in  the  oi  iginal. 

HISTORY 

J.   H.   PARKS 

(LeConte  Hall,  North   Campus) 

1  he  History  Department  offers  work  leading  to  both  the  M.A.  and  the  Ph.D. 
degrees.  Students  preparing  for  the  M.A.  must  take  eight  courses,  including  His- 
tory 800  and  two  other  800-levcl  courses.  Further  requirements  are  reading  com- 
petence in  one  foreign  language,  a  thesis,  and  an  oral  examination.  Students 
preparing  lot  the  Ph.D.  degree  must  acquire  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of  six 
fields  of  history,  determined  by  both  oral  and  written  examinations.  Reading 
competence  in  two  foreign  languages  is  required  of  all  doctoral  candidates.  Dis- 
sertations may  be  written  in  American,  British,  European,  or  Latin  American 
history. 

The  graduate  program  stresses  research  and  writing  under  faculty  guidance. 
In  addition,  students  possessing  the  M.A.  degree  may  also  receive  practical  ex- 
perience in  teaching  by  holding  teaching  assistantships.  The  department  awards 
a  number  of  teaching  assistantships  and  departmental  non-teaching  assistant- 
ships each  year.  Application  for  these  should  be  made  directly  to  the  Head  of 
the  Department. 

For  any  graduate  course  in  History  the  prerequisites  are  two  senior  division 
i  oin  ses  in  History. 

605.  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  Mr. 
Montgomery. 

A  study  of  how  actual  political  and  social  conditions  in  American  history 
have   produced   fundamental   constitutional   principles   and   practices. 

606.  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  AND  INTELLECTUAL  HISTORY  OF  THE 
COLONIAL  AND  FORMATIVE  PERIODS.  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr. 
Crowe,  Mr.  Harrell. 

A  review  of  American  concepts  and  attitudes  in  their  social  framework, 
beginning  with  the  European  heritage  and  concluding  with  the  movements 
and  personalities  of  the  early  nineteenth  century. 

607.  AMERICAN  CULTURAL  HISTORY  SINCE  THE  MID-19TH  CEN- 
TURY. Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Crowe,  Mr.  Harrell. 

A  study  of  the  principal  developments  in  American  philosophy,  science, 
literature  and  art. 

610.  PHILOSOPHY  OF  HISTORY.  Prerequisite:  10  hours  in  Philosophy  or 
1  listorv  or  allied  subjt  c  i -area.  Mr.  Cebik. 

An  introduction  to  both  classical  and  modern  views  on  the  nature  of 
History.   Consideration   will   be  given   to   the   analysis   of   the   conceptual 
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foundations  of  historical  methods,  theories  of  explanation  the  problem 
of  Historical  objectivity,  and  the  purpose  of  History  and  its  relation  to 
other  disciplines. 

615.  THE  WESTWARD  MOVEMENT  1750-1841.  Mr.  Nichols. 

A  survey  of  American  political,  social,  and  economic  institutions  as  they 
develop  in  frontier  areas.  The  impact  of  the  frontier  upon  these  institu- 
tions and  the  American  people  as  they  move  west  will  be  discussed. 

616.  THE  TRANS-MISSISSIPPI  WEST.  Mr.  Nichols. 

This  course  will  be  a  survey  of  American  political,  social,  and  economic 
institutions  as  they  develop  in  the  region  west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
The  impact  of  the  frontier  upon  these  institutions  and  upon  the  Ameri- 
can people  as  they  move  west  will  be  discussed. 

620.    NINETEENTH  CENTURY  EUROPE.  Mr.  Jones,  Mr.  Spencer. 

A  history  of  Europe  from  1814  to  1914.  The  main  political,  international, 
social,  economic,  cultural,  and  intellectual  movements  will  be  stressed  as 
a  background  for  modern  times. 

625.  ANCIENT  NEAR  EAST.  Mr.  Jones. 

A  survey  of  the  ancient  peoples  and  cultures  of  the  Near  East  from  earliest 
historical  times  through  the  Persian  Empire. 

626.  GREEK  HISTORY.  Miss  Piper. 

A  survey  of  Greek  history  through  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

627.  ROMAN  REPUBLIC.  Miss  Piper. 

A  survey  of  Roman  history  to  the  end  of  the  Republic. 

628.  ROMAN  EMPIRE.  Miss  Piper. 

History  of  the  Roman  Empire  from  27  BC  to  AD  337  with  special  em- 
phasis on  the  government  of  Augustus,  reasons  for  its  decline,  and  the 
final  attempt  at  unification  of  the  Empire  under  Constantine. 

630.  THE  AGE  OF  WORLD  WAR  I,  1890-1924.  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Ziemke,  Mr. 
Gasiorowski,  Mr.  Rader. 

The  origins  of  modern  world  politics,  culminating  in  World  War  I  and 
the  peace  settlement  of  1918-24.  The  interaction  between  world  politics  and 
the  20th  century  ideologies— welfare— state  democracy,  fascism,  and  com- 
munism—and the  intellectual  and  technological  roots  of  these  ideologies. 

631.  THE  AGE  OF  WORLD  WAR  II  AND  THE  COLD  WAR.  Mr.  Smith, 
Mr.  Ziemke,  Mr.  Gasiorowski,  Mr.  Mamatey. 

A  continuation  of  History  430.  The  rise  of  Nazi  Germany  and  Soviet  Rus- 
sia as  world  powers  and  the  origins  of  World  War  II.  The  bi-polar  world 
politics  of  the  1940's,  and  the  more  complicated  world  politics  produced  in 
the  1950's  by  the  rise  of  the  non-Western  world. 

632.  THE  RISE  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  EMPIRE,  1461-1725.  Mr.  Sokol. 
Muscovite  Russia  after  the  accession  of  Ivan  III.  Some  attention  given  to 
foreign   affairs,   but   internal   development,    especially    the   Westernization 
process,  will  be  stressed.  The  culmination  of  Westernization  under  Peter 
the  Great. 
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Mil  PETRINE  RUSSIAN  EMPIRE,  1725-1881.  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Ruder, 
Mr.  Sokol. 

rhc  consolidation  ol  Westernization,  autocracy,  and  serfdom  in  the  18th 
a  ntury,  and  the  apogee  ol  Russian  military  power  under  Alexander  I.  The 
challenge  <>l  the  French  Revolution  and  the  developmeni  ol  tlie  revolu- 
tionary movement.  The  partial  reforms  ol  Alexander  II. 

634.     Mil    RUSSIAN    REVOLUTION   AND    1111     RISE  OF  STALIN,    1 SS 1 
l<)L'7.  Mr.  Rader. 

The  (mal  phase  of  the  Russian  revolutionary  movement  and  the  collapse 
ol  the  Empire  under  the  impact  ol  the  wars  ol  1904-05  and  191  117.  The 
industrialization  of  Russia  under  Witte  and  Stolypin  and  the  resumption 
ol  industrialization  alter  a  decade  of  the  Bolshevism  of  Lenin  and  Trotsky. 
HISTORY  OF  WORLD  COMMUNISM  SINCE  1917.  Mr.  Smith. 
The  Soviel  Russia  of  Lenin,  Stalin,  and  Krushchev  in  a  world  setting. 
Prime  emphasis  will  he  given  to  the  conflict  between  the  Marxist-Leninist 
ideology  of  1917-27  and  the  structuring  of  the  Soviel  state  and  of  the  Com- 
munist Bloc  h\  Stalin.  The  post-Stalin  period  will  be  covered  in  terms  of 
both  interna]  change  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  rise  of  polycentrism  in 
the  Communist  world. 

640.    THE  SOUTH  SINCE  RECONSTRUCTION.  Mr.  Wynes,  Mr.  Holmes. 
The  South   since   the   Reconstruction    Period   with   emphasis   upon    social, 
economic,  and   political  development  of  the  region. 

646.  NORTH      AFRICA:      EUROPEAN      PENETRATION      AND      THE 
COLONIAL  PERIOD.  Mr.  Heggay. 

Attention  centered  on  diplomatic  problems  raised  by  contacts  between 
European  powers  and  North  Africa.  Colonial  settlement  and  colonial 
history  will  be  discussed. 

647.  NATIONALISM    IN    NORTH   AFRICA   AND   THE    PROBLEMS   OF 
NEW    POWER.    Mr.   Heggoy. 

This  course  will  begin  with  a  study  of  the  origins  of  nationalism  in 
Morocco.  Algeria,  Tunisia  and  Libya.  Attention  given  to  problems  involved 
in  gaining  independence,  of  setting  up  new  governments,  and  of  inde- 
pendently meeting  difficulties  that  were  earlier  dealt  with  by  the  colonial 
powers. 

648.  Ills  TORY  OF  WEST  AFRICA.  Mr.  Foley. 

A  detailed  study  of  the  major  themes  in  West  African  history  from  A.D. 
1 000:  the  rise  and  decline  of  medieval  empires,  the  spread  of  Islam,  trade, 
the  colonial  phase,  and  the  rise  of  West  African  nationalism. 

649.  AFRICA   IN  WORLD  POLITICS,  1860-1919.  Mr.  Foley. 

A  study  ol  the  European  penetration  of  Africa  and  the  diplomacy  of  the 
partition.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  impact  of  European  rule  on  tra- 
ditional African  society  and  the  response  of  Africans  to  conquest. 

650.  I  III    MIDDLE  LAST  IN  MODERN  TIMES.  Mr.  Sokol. 

Political,  economic  and  social  developments  from  the  late  18th  century  to 
the  present.  I  he-  collapse  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  old  Persia,  national- 
ism and  the  anti-colonialist  revolt,  the  emergence  of  Israel,  LJ.S.  involve- 
ment and  the  growing  Soviet  presence  in  the  area. 
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651.  THE  AMERICAN  COLONIES.  Mr.  Coleman,  Mr.  Herndon,  Mr.  Spald- 
ing. 

A  study  of  the  early  settlements  made  in  North  America  by  the  English, 
French,  Spanish,  and  Dutch;  and  how  these  European  peoples  made  an 
American  society  by  adapting  old  world  forces  to  a  new  world  environment. 
The  course  ends  with  the  French  and  Indian  War  in  1763. 

652.  THE  REVOLUTION  AND  THE  RISE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  NATION. 
Mr.  Coleman,  Mr.  Herndon,  Mr.  Spalding. 

This  course  covers  the  period  of  American  history  from  1763  to  1800,  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  Revolution,  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  the 
writing  and  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  the  administrations 
of  George  Washington  and  John  Adams. 

654.  THE  CIVIL  WAR   PERIOD   OF  AMERICAN    HISTORY.   Mr.   Boney, 
Mr.   Cunningham. 

Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  civilian  activities  of  the  people  and 
to  the  problems  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  governments.  Emphasis 
will  be  placed  on  the  Confederacy.  Only  the  major  military  campaigns  will 
be  considered. 

655.  THE  RECONSTRUCTION  PERIOD.  Mr.  Wynes. 

The  reconstruction  of  the  South  along  all  lines  as  well  as  the  remaking 
of  the  North  will  be  taken  up  in  this  course.  Beginnings  will  be  found 
during  the  Civil  War  and  the  process  will  be  continued  to  1877. 

656.  RECENT  AMERICAN  HISTORY,   1877  TO   1917.  Mr.   Gatewood,  Mr. 
Holmes. 

Beginning  with  the  presidency  of  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  this  course  will 
continue  through  the  administration  of  William  McKinley.  Politics  will 
be  overshadowed  by  the  social  and  economic  picture. 

657.  THE  ANTE-BELLUM  SOUTH.  Mr.  Boney,  Mr.  Cunningham. 

This  course  begins  with  the  late  colonial  period  when  settlers  were  push- 
ing across  the  Southern  Appalachians  and  continues  to  the  secession  of  the 
South.  All  aspects  of  Southern  life  and  civilization  will  be  dealt  with. 
659.    HISTORY  OF  GEORGIA.  Mr.  Coleman. 

This  is  a  study  of  Georgia  from  its  first  occupation  by  the  Spaniards  down 
to  the  present.  A  comprehensive  discussion  of  all  aspects  of  Georgia's 
development. 

661.  FRANCE  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  AND  TWENTIETH  CENTURIES. 
Mr.  Spencer,  Mr.  Kennett. 

A  survey  of  political,  social,  and  economic  developments  in  France  and  the 
French  colonial  empire  since  the  fall  of  Napoleon  I.  Domestic  events  will 
be  stressed  rather  than  foreign  or  military  affairs.  As  much  attention  as 
possible  will  be  given  to  literary  and  other  cultural  developments.  A 
reading  knowledge  of  French  is  required. 

662.  GERMANY    IN     THE    NINETEENTH    AND     TWENTIETH     CEN- 
TURIES. Mr.    Tresp,  Mr.  Ziemke. 

A  survey  of  political,  social  and  cultural  developments  in  Germany  since 
1800.  Domestic  events  will  be  stressed.  Much  attention  will  be  given  to 
literary  and  intellectual  development. 
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(.1  K\l  \\Y  SINCE  1930.  Mr.  Tresp,  Mr.  Ziemke. 

A  stud)  ol  contrasts  between  Hitler  Germany  and  Germany  since  World 

W.u    II. 

664.    DM  ■  !  s(  111    GESCHICHTE  SEIT   I)FR   REFORMATION   IM  UBER- 
BUCK.  Mr.   Tresp. 

An  interpretive  surve)  <>l  German  history  since  the  Reformation.  The  im- 
pact of  political  development  on  cultural  trends  will  be  stressed.  The  Ger- 
man language  will  be  used  in  lectures  and  seminar  sessions.  Prerequisite: 
20  hours  oi  German  above  104  or  special  permission  of  instructor. 

666.  THE   BRITISH   EMPIRE  AND  COMMONWEALTH  SINCE   1496.  Mr. 

Jones. 

\  surve)  of  British  empire  and  commonwealth  problems  from  the  fifteenth 
century  to  the  present. 

667.  THE  ANGLO  AMERICAN  TRADITION   IN  WORLD  AFFAIRS.  Mr. 

Jones. 

As  a  background  for  the  study  of  current  events,  this  course  examines  the 
Anglo-American  tradition  of  self-government  and  its  extension  to  Latin 
America,  Far  East,  Southwest  Pacific,  South-Southeast  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Middle  East. 

672.  MEDIEVAL  ENGLAND,  1035-1485.  Mr.  J.  Alexander. 

A  detailed  study  of  English  political,  social,  economic,  and  intellectual 
life  from  the  Norman  Conquest  through  the  Wars  of  Roses. 

673.  THE    TUDOR    PERIOD    OF    ENGLISH    HISTORY,     1485-1603.    Mr. 
Mi  Pherson. 

England's  emergence  as  a  modern  state.  Constitutional,  economic,  social 
and  intellectual  progress,  her  part  in  the  Renaissance  and  Reformation,  and 
her  increasing  international  significance. 

674.  THE    STUART    PERIOD    OF    ENGLISH    HISTORY,    1603-1714.    Mr. 
McPherson. 

England  during  the  evolution  of  parliamentary  supremacy:  the  early 
Stuarts,  Civil  War,  Interregnum,  Restoration,  and  Glorious  Revolution. 
Constitutional  development  is  stressed;  economic,  social  and  intellectual 
aspects  are  included. 

675.  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  Mr.  McPherson. 

A  survey  of  British  constitutional  developments  from  earliest  times  to  the 
present,  noting  especially  the  growth  of  the  common  law,  the  court  system, 
and  the  cabinet  form  of  government. 

680.    MEDIEVAL  FRANCE,  987-1328.  Mr.  J.  Alexander. 

An  intensive  study  of  France  under  the  Capetian  kings.  Emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  baronial  history.  The  development  of  feudal  monarchy,  and 
the  French  role  in  the  medieval  world. 

683.    MODERN  CHINA.  Mr.  Buck. 

1  be  impact  of  the  West  on  traditional  Chinese  institutions,  with  major 
attention  to  the  internal  history  of  China  from  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  to  the  present. 
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684.  MODERN  JAPAN.  Mr.  Buck. 

The  impact  of  the  West  on  traditional  Japanese  institutions,  with  major 
attention  to  the  internal  history  of  Japan  from  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  to  the  present. 

685.  THE  AGE  OF  ABSOLUTISM.  Mr.  Kennett. 

Europe  from  1648  to  1789,  with  particular  emphasis  upon  France.  The 
political  history  of  the  age  will  be  supplemented  by  examination  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  institutions  and  the  Enlightenment.  Reading  knowledge 
of  French  is  required. 

686.  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION  AND  NAPOLEON.  Mr.  Spencer,  Mr. 
Kennett. 

Europe  from  1789  to  1815,  centering  upon  the  events  in  France.  Stress  is 
placed  upon  the  political,  diplomatic  and  military  history  of  the  era.  Read- 
ing knowledge  of  French  is  required. 

687.  SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL  SINCE  1700.  Mr.  Murdoch. 

A  survey  of  political,  social  and  economic  development  of  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal since  1700,  stressing  the  period  since  1900  and  including  the  dissolution 
of  Spain's  colonial  empire  and  the  present  crisis  in  Portugese  Africa. 

688.  INTER-AMERICAN  PROBLEMS.  Mr.  Murdoch. 

A  study  of  both  Inter-  and  Intra-American  diplomatic  problems  of  the  last 
hundred  years,  stressing  the  many  facets  of  the  Pan  American  movement, 
the  more  recent  activities  of  the  Organization  of  American  states,  and  the 
position  of  Latin  America  in  the  United  States. 

689.  LATIN  AMERICA  IN  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY.  Mr.  Murdoch. 
A  study  of  twentieth  century  influences  (nationalism,  anti-colonialism, 
Communism,  etc.)  that  are  producing  socio-economic  unrest  in  much  of 
Latin  America  and  also  of  efforts  of  the  United  States  and  private  organiza- 
tions to  combat  the  spread  of  these  conditions. 

690.  GOLDEN  AGE  OF  SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL  (1300-1700).  Mr.  Murdoch. 
A  survey  of  political,  social,  and  cultural  developments  of  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal from  the  final  crusade  against  the  Moors  to  the  end  of  the  Hapsburg 
dynasty,  including  colonial  expansion  into  north  Africa. 

693.  HISTORY  OF  THE   CARIBBEAN   AREA.   Mr.   Broussard. 

The  colonizing  and  development  of  the  West  Indies  and  Caribbean  periph- 
ery by  the  European  nations,  and  the  rivalry  of  those  nations  are  traced, 
but  the  political,  economic,  and  social  aspects  of  the  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  centuries  are  stressed. 

694.  A.  B.  C.  POWERS.  Mr.  Murdoch. 

The  history  of  the  political,  economic,  social,  and  cultural  development  of 
Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Chile  since  the  struggle  for  independence  with  a 
brief  summary  of  the  late  colonial  period. 

696.  RECENT  AMERICAN  HISTORY,  1917  to  PRESENT.  Mr.  Gatewood, 
Mr.  Alexander 

The  history  of  the  political,  economic,  social,  and  cultural  development 
during  the  present  century. 
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697.  CULTURAL  HISTORY  OI  COLONIAL  LATIN  AMERICA. 

The  philosophical  argument  attending  the  conquest,  the  intellectual  de- 
fense <>l  the  Indians,  the  theory  of  Spanish  colonial  government,  and 
universit)  life  to  1SL!5. 

698.  ORIGINS  OF  LATIN  AMERICAN  INDEPENDENCE. 

Intellectual  preparation,  colonial  grievances,  breakdown  of  government  in 
Spain,  and  the  strikes  for  independence  from  Mexico  City  to  Buenos  Aires. 

800.  HISTORICAL  METHOD.  Mr.  Parks,  Mr.  Cunningham,  Mr.  Wynes. 
Required  of  graduate  students  majoring  in  History.  This  course  will  in- 
clude   methods    ol    research    and    various    aids,    as    well    as    the   generally 
accepted  usages  in  historical  composition. 

801.  STUDIES   IN   AMERICAN    HISTORY.   Members  of   the   Department   on 
the  Graduate  Faculty. 

Topics  will  vary  from  year  to  year.  These  courses  may  be  either  research 
seminars  or  directed  readings  and  discussions. 

A.  Concepts  in  American  Diplomacy.  Mr.  Vinson. 

B.  The  Progressive  Movement.  Mr.  Gatewood. 

C.  The  New  Deal.  Mr.  Alexander. 

D.  American  Negro  Slavery.  Mr.  Parks. 

E.  Military  Campaigns  of  the  Civil  War.  Mr.  Parks. 

F.  The  Diplomatic  Revolution,  1940-1960.  Mr.  Vinson. 

G.  America's  Rise  to  World  Power,  1885-1917.  Mr.  Vinson. 
H.  The  Recent  South.  Mr.  Wynes. 

I.  Representative  Social  and  Intellectual  Movements,  1607-1830.  Mr. 

Montgomery. 
}.    Representative  Social  and  Intellectual  Movements  Since  1830.  Mr. 

Montgomery. 
K.   Problems  of  Constitutional  Development,  Mr.  Montgomery. 
L.  Life  in  Eighteenth  Century  America.  Mr.  Coleman. 
M.  American  Revolution  (non-military).  Mr.  Coleman. 
X.    The  Negro  in  American  History.  Mr.  Wynes,  Mr.  Crowe. 
O.  Tyler  to  Lincoln.  Mr.  Cunningham. 
P.  Age  of  Jefferson.  Mr.  Herndon. 
().    Federalist  Period.  Mr.  Coleman. 
R.  The  Era  of  Normalcy,  1918-1932.  Mr.  Gatewood. 
S.    U.  S.  Urban  Development  Since  Civil  War. 
T.  Topics  in  American  Diplomacy.  Mr.  Vinson. 
U.    Religious  thought  in  American  History.  Mr.  Ilarrell. 
V.   Westward  Movement.  Mr.  Nichols. 
W .  Topics  in  American  Colonial  History.  Mr.  Land. 
X.   Seminars  in  American  Colonial  History.  Mr.  Land. 

SOL'.     AMERICAN    HISTORIOGRAPHY.    Mr.    Montgomery,   Mr.    Crowe. 

A  study  ol  books  and  source  materials  on  American  history,  historical  aids, 
and  American  historians. 
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807.    THE  AGE  OF  JACKSON.  Mr.  Parks. 

An  intensive  examination  of  the  period  from  Andrew  Jackson's  election  in 
1828  to  the  1840's.  A  seminar  devoted  to  research  in  source  materials  and 
to  lectures  and  discussion. 

830.  STUDIES  IN  EUROPEAN  HISTORY.  Members  of  the  Department  on 
the  Graduate  Faculty.  Topics  will  vary  from  year  to  year.  These  courses 
may  be  either  research  seminars  or  directed  readings  and  discussions. 

A.  Modern  Britain.  Mr.  Jones. 

B.  Germany,  1648-1815. 

C.  Soviet  Russian  Foreign  Policv,  1917-1941.  Mr.  Smith. 

D.  Origins  of  World  War  II.  Mr.  Smith. 

E.  Soviet  Russia  and  East-Central  Europe,  1918-1956.  Mr.  Smith. 

F.  European  Historiography.  Mr.  Sokol,  Mr.  Kennett. 

G.  Soviet  Military  and  Diplomatic  History  Since  1941.  Mr.  Smith. 
J.    Mid-Nineteenth  Century  France.  Mr.  Spencer. 

K.  The  Weimar  Republic.  Mr.  Ziemke. 
L.  European  Diplomacy,  1923-39.  Mr.  Mamatey. 
M.  European  Diplomacy,  1939-45.  Mr.  Mamatey. 
N.  European  Diplomacy,  Since  1945.  Mr.  Mamatey. 

835.  EUROPEAN  DIPLOMACY,  1890-1923,  AND  THE  RUSSIAN  REVOLU- 
TION. Mr.  Smith. 

Historiography  of  World  War  I  and  the  Russian  Revolution.  Preparation 
of  papers  on  phases  of  military  or  diplomatic  history  of  the  war  or 
revolution. 

840.  STUDIES  IN  ANCIENT  AND  MEDIEVAL  HISTORY.  Topics  vary  from 
year  to  year.  Offered  by  members  of  Graduate  Faculty.  These  courses  may 
be  either  research  seminars  or  directed  readings  and  discussions. 

A.  Problems  in  Ancient  Near  Eastern  Chronology.  Mr.  Jones. 

B.  Intellectual  Developments  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Mr.  Berrigan. 

C.  Palaeography  and  Diplomatics. 

D.  Intellectual  Developments  of  the  Renaissance.  Mr.  Berrigan. 

E.  Charters  and  Public  Records. 

F.  Studies  in  Hellenistic  History. 

G.  Imperial  Rome. 

H.  Italy  in  the  14th  Century.  Mr.  Berrigan. 
I.  The  Early  Middle  Ages.  Mr.  Berrigan. 
J.  The  Later  Middle  Ages.  Mr.  Berrigan. 

854.    THE  CONFEDERATE  STATES  OF  AMERICA.  Mr.  Cunningham. 

A  study  of  the  problem  of  a  government  attempting  to  organize  itself  in  the 
midst  of  war,  with  emphasis  on  the  non-military  aspects  of  its  development. 

858.    THE    UNITED    STATES    BETWEEN    TWO    WARS,    1919-1939.    Mr. 
Vinson. 
This  course  is  designed  to  provide  directed  reading  in  the  aims,  methods, 
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and  accomplishments  of  the  United  States  in  foreign  affairs  in  the  period 
between  the  two  World  Wars. 

B65.  ST1  DIES  IN  HANOVERIAN  BRITAIN,  1714-1815.  Mr.  McPherson. 
Consideration  ol  problems  concerned  with  political,  constitutional  and  im- 
perial   development,    the    agrarian    and    industrial    revolutions,    and    the 

Struggle  with  Revolutionary  and  Napoleonic  France. 
870.    THE  AGE  OF  REFORM  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN,   1815-1870.  Mr.  Jones. 

A   stud)    ol    British   adjustment   to   the  society   created   by   the   Industrial 

Revolution  in  which  economic,  social,  political,  and  religious  topics  would 

be  taken  up. 
B75.     MODERN  BRITISH  DIPLOMACY.  Mr.  Jones. 

A  short   study   of   Brtish   foreign   relations   after    1763   with   emphasis   on 

relations  with  countries  other  than  those  in  Europe. 

885.    STUDIES   IN   THE   RECENT   HISTORY   OF   THE    FAR   EAST.    Mr. 

Buck. 

Consideration  of  major  phases  of  East  Asia  history  since   1905,  including 
such  topics  as  revolution  and  nationalism  in  China,  Japan's  rise  to  power, 
origins  of  World  War  II,  Communism  in  East  Asia,  and  nationalism  in 
Southeast  Asia. 
894.    STUDIES  IN  LATIN  AMERICAN  HISTORY. 

Offered  by  members  of  Graduate  Faculty.  Topics  vary  from  year  to  year. 
These  courses  may  be  either  research  seminars  or  directed  readings  and  dis- 
cussions. 

A.  The  Colonial  Mind. 

B.  Independence:  Problems  of  Interpretation. 

C.  Caribbean  Problems  in  Contemporary  History. 
I).  Bolivarian  Legacy. 

E.  Internal  Problems:  ABC  Powers. 

F.  Intercontinental  Diplomacy. 
G.  Colonial  Brazil. 

H.  Brazil  Since  1800. 

897.  PROBLEMS  IN  U.  S.  DIPLOMATIC  HISTORY,  1776-1898.  Mr.  Vinson. 
A  study  and  critical  evaluation  of  each  of  the  basic  American  foreign 
policies  of  this  period  through  selected  reading,  discussion,  and  individual 
research. 

898.  PROBLEMS  IN  U.  S.  DIPLOMATIC  HISTORY,  1898-1957.  Mr.  Vinson. 
A  study  and  critical  evaluation  of  American  foreign  policy  in  the  twentieth 
century  through  selected  reading,  discussion,  and  individual  research. 

930.    RESEARCH.   The  Staff. 

HOME  ECONOMICS 
MARY  SPEIRS 

(Daiesoti  Hall,  South  Campus) 

Graduate  studs   leading  to  the  Master  of  Science  or  Master  of  Home  Economics 
degree  is  oik  red  in  the  various  subject  matter  areas  including  clothing  and  tex- 
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tiles,  experimental  foods,  nutrition,  family  development,  child  development,  and 
housing  and  home  management.  In  the  child  development  area,  the  program  may 
be  directed  towards  study  of  normal  children  or  towards  specialized  training  con- 
cerned with  the  needs  of  the  trainable  mentally  retarded  group.  Facilities  include 
well  equipped  laboratories  in  foods,  nutrition,  clothing,  textiles,  housing  and 
home  management;  the  Child  Development  Laboratories  for  infants  and  young 
children;  the  Research  and  Development  Center  for  Educational  Stimulation;  the 
Georgia  Center  for  Mental  Retardation  and  the  Athens  Branch;  and  the  Uni- 
versity Computer  Center.  Applications  for  admission  and  requests  for  assistant- 
ships  should  be  addressed  to  the  Dean  of  The  School  of  Home  Economics. 

607.  A  SURVEY  OF  MARRIAGE  AND  FAMILY  PROBLEMS.   Prerequisite: 
Sociology  105  or  Psychology  101  and  consent  of  the  instructor.  Mr.  King. 
Study  of  stresses  that  produce  problems  in  the  modern  family  e.g.  marital 
and  sexual  adjustment,  divorce,  alcoholism,  illegitimacy,  etc. 

608.  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  YOUNG  CHILD.    (See  Psychology  608.) 

651.  EVALUATION  OF  FOODS  AND  FOOD  PRODUCTS.  Four  lecture 
periods  and  two  hours  laboratory  and  field  work.  Prerequisite:  Home 
Economics  306  or  350  and  351  or  358. 

A  study  of  food  products  currently  used  for  human  consumption  in  the 
home  and  in  quantity  food  service;  criteria  for  evaluating  new  food  items 
and   the  effects  of  new  processes   on   edible   quality   and   nutritive   value. 

652.  ADVANCED  NUTRITION.  Three  lectures  and  two  double  laboratory 
periods.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  351  and  Chemistry  451  or  equiva- 
lent. Mr.  Caster. 

Digestion  and  metabolism  as  related  to  nutritional  status;  study  and  evalu- 
ation of  low-cost  diets.  Methods  in  vitamin  assay,  blood  chemistry,  and 
urinalysis. 

653.  NUTRITION    AND    DISEASE.    Prerequisite:    Home    Economics    353    or 

452. 

The  modification  needed  in  the  normal  diet  for  the  treatment  of  various 
diseases.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  the  study  of  digestive  diseases,  dia- 
betes, diseases  of  the  blood,  and  to  general  malnutrition. 

658.  READINGS  IN  NUTRITION.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  351  or 
equivalent.  Mr.  Caster. 

Recent  developments  and  the  present  status  of  knowledge  on  selected 
topics  from  the  field  of  nutrition. 

661.    THE  FAMILY.  (See  Sociology  661). 

663.  HISTORIC  COSTUME.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  321  or  consent  of 
instructor.  Miss  Johnson. 

A  study  of  historic  costumes  from  ancient  times  to  the  present;  socio- 
economic, political  and  religious  influences  on  dress. 

675.    HOME   DECORATING  AND   FURNISHING.   Three   lectures   and   two 
double  laboratory  periods.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  175,  376,  or  480, 
or  equivalent;  or  consent  of  instructor.  Miss  Clendening. 
A  study  of  decoration  and  furnishings  in   the  past  and  present  with  an 
application  to  contemporary  interiors. 
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676.  DECORATIVE  ACCESSORIES  FOR  THE  HOME.  Prerequisite:  Two 
senior  division  courses  in  housing,  home  furnishings,  or  interior  design;  or 
conseni  of  instructor.  Miss  Clendening. 

Historical  and  cultural  development  of  accessories  used  in  the  home 
including  ceramics,  metals,  and  textiles.  Design  and  characteristics  ol 
matei  ials  in  these  ac<  essories  will  be  covered. 

677.  CONTEMPORARY  HOME  FURNISHINGS.  Prerequisite:  Two  senior 
division  courses  in  housing,  home  furnishings,  or  interior  design,  or  consent 
of  instructor.  Miss  Clendening. 

Contemporary  developments  in  furniture  and  accessories  for  the  home; 
designs  and  materials  used  in  contemporary  homes. 

680.  HOUSING  DEVELOPMENTS.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  175,  343, 
and  a  senior  division  course  in  social  sciences.  Miss  Mize  and  Mrs.  Edwards. 
Development  of  modern  housing  as  related  to  family  welfare,  to  health, 
safety,  delinquency,  and  social  progress.  A  survey  of  housing  problems; 
development  of  legislation;  policies  and  programs;  social  and  economic 
trends. 

692.  CHILD  GUIDANCE.  Three  lectures,  three  periods  of  supervised  observa- 
tion in  the  Nursery  School  and  one  period  of  laboratory  discussion.  Pre- 
requisite: Home  Economics  395  or  equivalent.  Mrs.  Deal  and  Mr.  Hobbs. 
The  guidance  of  young  children  as  based  upon  a  knowledge  of  their  mat- 
uration in  the  pre-school  years.  Principles,  techniques  and  facilities  for 
guidance  of  young  children. 

693.  THE  FAMILY  IN  THE  COMMUNITY.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  101  or 
Sociology  105.  Mr.  Hobbs. 

A  study  of  families  in  relation  to  communities  of  which  they  are  a  part, 
including  rural,  small  town,  suburban  and  urban  settings,  and  implications 
of  the  community  for  family  life. 

695.    CONTEMPORARY  FAMILY  LIFE.  Prerequisite:  Work  in  child  develop- 
ment, or  family  relations,  Sociology  105  or  461.  Mr.  Hobbs  and  Mr.  King. 
A  study  of  the  changing  American  family  and  of  interpersonal  relationships 
between  family  members  at  each  stage  in  the  family  life  cycle. 

(i%.     (Education)  PARENT  EDUCATION.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  395 
or  consent  of  instructor.  Mrs.  Deal,  Mr.  Osborn  and  Miss  Spigelmycr. 
Working  philosophy  for  parent  education;   skills  in  procedure  and   tech- 
niques for  working  with  parents.  Opportunity  for  observation  and  partici- 
pation with  parent  groups,  parent  conferences  and  home  visitations. 

7H).  HOUSEHOLD  EQUIPMENT  TESTING.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics 
343,  Physics  127.  Offered  in  alternate  years  with  Home  Economics  747. 
Miss  Mize. 

The  operation,  care  and  installation  requirements  of  equipment;  the 
measurement  and  testing  of  factors  governing  the  efficiency  of  different 
types  ol  equipment. 

717  HOME  LIGHTING  AND  REFRIGERATION.  Prerequisite:  Home  Eco- 
nomics 343.  Offered  in  alternate  years  with   Home   Economics  746.   Miss 

Mize. 
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Applications  to  home  situations  of  recent  developments  in  lighting  and  in 
refrigeration  principles. 

750.  INTRODUCTION  TO  EXPERIMENTAL  FOODS.  Two  lectures  and 
two  three-hour  laboratory  periods.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  306,  351, 
or  equivalents.  Miss  Moore. 

Study  of  physical  and  chemical  properties  and  changes  in  foods  that  in- 
fluence the  quality  of  foods  and  food  products.  Experimental  methods  used 
on  preparation  of  gels,  jellies,  egg  products,  fruits  and  vegetables  and  cereal 
products. 

754.  EXPERIMENTAL  FOODS.  Two  lectures  and  two  three-hour  laboratory 
periods.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  306,  351,  or  equivalents.  Miss 
Moore. 

Influence  of  physical  and  chemical  characteristics  of  meats,  batters,  doughs, 
and  fats  on  the  quality  of  prepared  products. 

760.  (HOME  ECONOMICS  EDUCATION)  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  NU- 
TRITION EDUCATION.    (See  Home  Economics  Education  760.) 

761.  CLOTHING  AND  TEXTILE  ECONOMICS.  Prerequisites:  Home  Eco- 
nomics 321;  Marketing  360;  or  by  consent  of  the  instructor.  Miss  Armstrong. 
Organization  and  functions  of  clothing  and  textile  industries.  Factors  re- 
lated to  production,  distribution  and  consumption  of  apparel  and  house- 
hold textiles;  special  problems;  field  trips. 

762.  TAILORING.  Two  lectures  and  three  double  laboratory  periods.  Prerequi- 
sites: Home  Economics  321.  Miss  Armstrong  and  Miss  Johnson. 
Planning  and  making  a  tailored  ensemble;  techniques  employed  in  custom 
made  garments. 

763.  ILLUSTRATIVE  MATERIALS  IN  CLOTHING  AND  TEXTILES.  Two 
lectures  and  three  double  laboratory  periods.  Prerequisites:  Home  Eco- 
nomics 321  or  equivalent  and  one  other  approved  senior  division  course 
in  Clothing  and  Textiles.  Miss  Armstrong,  Miss  Johnson,  and  Miss  Luff- 
man. 

Preparation  of  illustrative  materials  on  problems  related  to  selection,  con- 
struction, and  care  of  clothing  and  textiles.  (Designed  for  teachers,  home 
economics  extension  agents  and  other  specialized  groups.) 

764.  PATTERN  DESIGN  AND  DRAPING.  Two  lectures  and  three  double 
laboratory  periods.  Prerequisites:  Home  Economics  321  and  562.  Miss 
JoJinson. 

Making  and  using  a  master  pattern  in  designing  and  constructing  gar- 
ments; emphasis  on  artistic  effects  in  color,  line  and  texture. 

770.  CONSUMER  PROBLEMS.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  368  and  369. 
Miss  Mize  and  Mrs.  Bailey. 

Problems  of  the  household  buyer;  intelligent  selection  of  goods  on  modern 
market;  standards  and  labeling  as  safeguards  in  buying;  family  income  and 
problems  in  distribution. 

772.  ADVANCED  INSTITUTION  MANAGEMENT  PRACTICE.  Two  con- 
ferences and  two  3-hour  laboratory  periods.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics 
372,  354,  and  574.  Mrs.  Whitehead. 
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Principles  ol  management  and  analysis  of  practices  observed  in  management 
ami  operation  <>l  institutional  food  services. 

771      INSTITUTION    FOOD    PURCHASING.    Mrs.    Whitehead. 

A  siiuh  of  storage,  net  yields,  specifications,  grading,  cost  control  and  dis- 
tribution ol  food  and  food  products. 

I  AMILY  FINANCE.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 
Personal  and  family  financial  planning.  Family  values  in  relation  to  family 
income,  spending,  saving,  and  investing;  effect  of  the  economy  on  family 
financial  planning;  retirement  plans  and  social  security;   insurance;   home 
ownership  and  housing. 

791.  PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES  FOR  NURSERY  SCHOOL  AND  KINDER- 
GAR  1  EN.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  395  and  one  additional  related 
senior  division  course.  Miss  Brooke,  Miss  Southard  and  Nursery  School  Staff. 
The  course  covers  selected  types  of  creative  activities  for  children  of  the 
pre-school  years,  including  literature,  art,  music,  nature  study,  and  other 
materials  for  young  children.  Practical  experience  with  these  in  child  de- 
velopment  laboratories. 

794.  NURSERY  SCHOOL  AND  KINDERGARTEN  THEORIES  AND  AD- 
MINISTRATION. Four  lectures  and  two  periods  of  supervised  practice  in 
the  child  development  laboratories.  Prerequisite;  Home  Economics  (Psy- 
chology) 395  and  one  additional  related  senior  college  course.  Miss  Brooke, 
Mr.  Osborn,  and  Nursery  School  Staff. 

Instruction  and  observation  in  the  basic  principles  of  group  management 
of  children  from  two  through  five  years,  guidance  in  selection  of  equip- 
ment and  play  materials,  administration  and  organization  of  nursery 
schools  and  kindergartens;  visitations  of  pre-primary  centers. 

795.  (EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN)  TEACHING  THE  SEVERELY  MEN- 
IALLY RETARDED.  Prerequisite:  Exceptional  Children  500  and  505; 
Home  Economics   (Psychology)  395.  Mr.  Barton. 

Development  of  the  severely  mentally  retarded  in  relation  to  public  and 
private  programs  preparing  them  for  optimum  functioning  with  emphasis 
on  family  life,  mobility,  literacy,  and  employment. 

7(>7.    INFANT  DEVELOPMENT.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  408  or  consent 
of  the  instructor.  Mrs.  Deal,  Mr.  Endsley,  and  Miss  Spigelmyer. 
Emotional,  social,  intellectual,  and  physical  development  in  infancy.  Super- 
vised  observation  in  Infant  Center  and  in  selected  homes. 

850.  SEMINAR  IN  FOODS  AND  NUTRITION.  Prerequisite:  One  advanced 
course  in  the  subject  area.  Mr.  Caster. 

Survey  of  current  literature  on  selected  topics  in  food  and  nutrition.  Orga- 
nized to  use  classic  studies  as  background  material  for  each  topic. 

854.  SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN  FOODS  AND  NUTRITION.  Prerequisite:  One 
advanced  course  in  the  subject  area.  Mr.  Caster. 

Individual  investigation  of  problems  related  to  foods  and  nutrition.  De- 
signed to  develop  initiative  in  the  student  seeking  information  in  a  field  of 
special   interest. 
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857.  INTRODUCTION   TO   RESEARCH   IN   FOODS  AND   NUTRITION. 

Prerequisite:  One  advanced  course  in  the  subject  area.  Mr.  Caster. 
Individual  investigation  of  selected  problems  in  the  major  field. 

858.  RESEARCH  IN  FOODS  AND  NUTRITION.  Prerequisite:  Home  Eco- 
nomics 857  or  equivalent.  Mr.  Caster. 

The  planning  and  conducting  of  an  individual  research  problem  under 
supervision. 

860.    READINGS  IN  FAMILY  ECONOMICS.  Prerequisite:   Home  Economics 
364  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  Mrs.  Bailey  and  Miss  Mize. 
Survey  of  current  and  classical  research  in  family  financial  management; 
examination  of  nature  of  family  financial  problems  under  changing  eco- 
nomic conditions;  selected  topics  of  special  interest. 

865.  CLOTHING  AND  TEXTILE  PROBLEMS.  Two  lectures,  laboratories 
arranged.  Prerequisites:  Home  Economics  321  and  one  other  approved 
senior  division  course.  Miss  Armstrong. 

New  developments  in  textile  products;  new  techniques  in  clothing  con- 
struction; trends  in  clothing  selection.  Individual  problems  based  on 
students'  professional  needs. 

867.  CLOTHING  AND  TEXTILE  RESEARCH  METHODS.  One  conference 
and  four  library  or  laboratory  periods  arranged.  Prerequisites:  Two  ap- 
proved graduate  courses  in  clothing  and  textiles.  Miss  Armstrong. 

The  philosophy  of  research  applicable  to  clothing  and  textile  studies; 
methodology  and  interpretation  of  research  literature. 

868.  MANAGEMENT  PROBLEMS  IN  HOMES.  Prerequisite:  Home  Eco- 
nomics 364  and  368.  Mrs.  Bailey. 

The  processes  of  decision-making  in  families  for  realization  of  values  and 
goals  through  the  effective  use  of  human  and  material  resources.  Super- 
vised observation  in  selected  homes. 
871.    COMPARATIVE  KINSHIP  SYSTEMS.   Prerequisite:   Consent  of  the  in- 
sturctor. 

An  analysis  of  the  family  in  various  cultures  through  the  study  of  the  re- 
ciprocal relation  of  kinship  systems  and  society. 

887.  RESEARCH  IN  FAMILY  HOUSING.  Prerequisite:  At  least  two  senior 
division  courses  in  housing  or  related  fields.  Miss  Mize. 

Experimental  investigation  of  data  as  obtained  from  literary  reviews  or 
individual  investigations  with  discussions  of  solutions  for  practical  prob- 
lems in  family  housing. 

890.  RESEARCH  IN  CHILD  DEVELOPMENT.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  in- 
structor. Mr.  Endsley. 

Techniques  of  research;  critical  evaluation  of  research  studies;  planning 
and  developing  projects;  and  research  writing  in  the  field  of  child  devel- 
opment. 

891.  RESEARCH  IN  FAMILY  DEVELOPMENT.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the 
instructor.  Mr.  Hobbs. 

Types  of  research  designs;  critical  evaluation  of  selected  empirical  studies; 
planning,  developing  and  executing  investigations  of  marriage  and  the 
family. 
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PSYCHOLOGY)  BEHAVIOR  PROBLEMS  IN  CHILDREN.  Prerequi- 
site: Home  Economics  108  or  Education  452.  Miss  sheerer  and  Psychology 

5   iff. 

I  he  child's  adjustment  to  his  environment  \\  i t li  a  consideration  of  the 
t .uisc s.  treatment,  and  prevention  of  behavior  problems.  Utilization  <>l  case 
materials.  Research  problems  in  the  field  will  be  carried  out  In  the  students. 

I  Wlin  COUNSELING.  Prerequisite:  Courses  in  lamih  life,  child  devel- 
opment, or  Psychology.  Miss  sheerer. 

\  stud)  <>l  majoi  areas  o\  adjustment  in  marriage  and  family  relationships, 
problems  ol  adjustment,  and  philosophy  and  techniques  for  family  coun- 
seling. 

894.  SEMIN  \R  IN  CHILD  DEVELOPMENT.  Prerequisite:  Consent  ol  instruc- 
tor. Mrs.  Deal.  Mr.  Endsley,  and  Mr.  Hobbs. 

Survey  oi  current  literature  on  selected  areas  in  Child  Development;  dis- 
cussion o|  current  trends  in  the  field;  reports  and  discussion  on  selected 
topics:  use  oi  resource  materials  in  the  field. 

895.  SEMINAR  IN  FAMILY  DEVELOPMENT.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the 
insti  u<  toi .  Mr.  King. 

Sui\e\  of  current  literature  on  selected  areas  in  family  development;  dis- 
cussion ol  current  research  trends  in  the  field;  reports  and  discussion  on 
selected  topics,  completion  of  review  or  empirical  research  paper. 

896.  !U  \1)INCS  IN  MARRIAGE  AND  THE  FAMILY.  Prerequisite:  Home 
Economics  161  or  193  or  495  or  equivalent.  Mr.  Hobbs. 

Classic  and  other  highly  significant  articles  and  books  on  marriage  and  the 
family. 

897.  THEORIES  OF  HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT.  Prerequisite:  Home  Econom- 
ics (Psychology)  408  or  equivalent.  Mrs.  Deal,  Mr.  Endsley,  and  Mr.  Hobbs. 
An  investigation  ol  the  origin  and  extension  of  selected  theories  ol  human 
behavioral,  social  and  emotional  development,  particularly  as  these  relate 
to  development  within  a  family  context. 

sms.    READINGS  IX  HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT.  Prerequisite:  Home  Econom- 
Psychology)  108  or  equivalent  and  consent  of  the  instructor.  Mrs.  Deal, 
Mr.  Endsley,  and  Mr.  Hobbs. 

Analysis  ol  classical  writings  in  selected  areas  of  human  development.  Ref- 
eieuces  will  be  drawn  from  the  physical,  psychological,  and  social  areas, 
especially  as  these-  relate  to  the  child  and  the  family. 

901.  902,  903.  INDEPENDENT  STUDY:  a.  CLOTHING  AND  TEXTILES; 
b.  I  Will  Y  AND  CHILD  DEVELOPMENT;  c.  EOODS  AND  NUTRI- 
1  ION;,  d  HOUSING  AND  HOME  MANAGEMENT.  901,  3  hours;  902 
and  90S,  2  hours  each.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Independent 
stucK  and  01  research  undei  supervision  of  an  instructor. 

921.    PROBLEMS  IN   HOME  ECONOMICS. 
I  Ml  sis   RESEARCH. 

995,  996,  997.    INTERNSHIP  IX  SEVERE  MENTAL  RETARDATION.  Pie 
requisite:    Home  Economics    (Education)  795.  Mr.  Burton. 
Directed  experiences  in  administration  and  education  for  specialists  plan- 
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ning  for  work  in  programs  for  mentally  retarded  children  at  early  develop- 
mental levels. 
998-999.    INTERNSHIP   IN   NURSERY   SCHOOL   AND    KINDERGARTEN 
ADMINISTRATION.   Prerequisite:    Home  Economics  395,  492   and  591. 
Miss  Brooke  and  Nursery  School  Staff. 

Instruction,  observation  and  directed  experience  in  various  phases  of 
nursery  school  administration,  including  program,  parent  relations,  physi- 
cal plant,  equipment,  supplies,  and  finance. 

HORTICULTURE 
C.  H.  HENDERSHOTT 

(Livestock-Poultry  Building,  South  Campus) 

Doctoral  language  requirement  for  Plant  Science;  one  language  with  a  level  of 
competency  as  outlined  under  general  requirements  for  a  Ph.D. 

The  department  offers  graduate  work  leading  to  the  Master  of  Science  degree 
in  Horticulture  and  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  Plant  Science  with  majors  in  Fruit  Crops, 
Vegetable  Crops,  Ornamentals,  Floriculture,  and  Turf  Management.  A  major 
in  either  program  may  include  work  related  to  plant  genetics  and  breeding  or 
crops  culture  and  management.  In  the  minor,  or  related  fields,  students  are  en- 
couraged to  enroll  in  botany,  soil  science,  chemistry  biochemistry,  plant  path- 
ology, statistics,  or  other  courses  directly  or  indirectly  related  to  the  program. 
The  interests  of  the  students  are  paramount  in  outlining  the  course  of  study. 

Graduate  work  in  this  department  is  designed  to  develop  a  high  order  of  in- 
dependent thought,  broad  knowledge,  and  technical  skills.  The  emphasis  in 
graduate  work  is  placed  on  research,  supplemented  by  courses  and  seminars. 

Programs  for  both  the  Masters  and  Ph.D.  degree  are  planned  on  an  individual 
basis  by  the  student  and  his  major  professor.  Admission  status,  credit  require- 
ments, transfer  credits  accepted,  academic  standards,  residence  requirements,  and 
time  limit  conform  to  regulations  as  given  by  the  Graduate  School  and  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture. 

Five  quarters  are  generally  adequate  for  a  full  time  student  to  complete  the 
requirements  for  the  M.S.  degree.  The  time  necessary  for  completing  the  Ph.D. 
requirements  varies  with  the  students  academic  background,  interest,  and  ini- 
tiative. 

600.  HORTICULTURAL  SEMINAR.  1  hour.  The  Staff. 

Required  of  all  graduate  students  in  Horticulture.  Open  to  all  students 
in  related  fields.  Attendance  without  registering  for  credit  is  permitted. 
Papers  on  selected  topics  to  be  presented  by  advanced  students,  faculty 
members  and  guest  speakers. 

601.  THE    FUNDAMENTALS    OF    FRUIT    PRODUCTION.    Prerequisite: 
Horticulture  308  and  Botany  380.  Mr.  Couvillon. 

This  course  deals  with  the  biological  and  chemical  principles  of  plant 
life  as  directly  applied  to  the  economic  production  of  fruit  crops. 

603.    THE    PRINCIPLES    OF    VEGETABLE    PRODUCTION.    Prerequisite: 
Botany  380  and  Horticulture  308.  Mr.  Couvillon 
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\  stud)  <>l  the  principles  and  practices  involved  in  the  production  of  vege- 
table crops.  The  literature  on  research  having  to  do  with  the  development 
<>l  olericulture  is  reviewed  and  studied  in  relation  to  current  problems. 

ADVANCED  FLORICULTURE.  Prerequisite:  Horticulture  308  and  Bot- 
an\  380.  Mr.  Rutland. 

1  his  course  is  concerned  primarily  with  the  fundamental  principles  of 
plain  growth  and  the  effects  of  environmental  factors  such  as  temperature, 
water,  air,  nutrients,  photo-period  and  light  intensity  as  the)  are  related  to 
cut  flowers  and  potted  plants  grown  under  glass. 

607-608.    SPECIAL    PROBLEMS    IN    HORTICULTURE.    5   hours   each.    Pre- 
requisite:   Ten   bonis  senior  courses  in  Horticulture.  StafJ. 
This  course  is  designed  for  the  graduate  student  who  wishes  to  (am  out 

a  research  or  technical  problem  of  special  interest  under  direction  of  a  staff 
member. 

621.  POS  1  11  \R\ T.ST  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  HORTICULTURAL  CROPS.  Pre- 
requisite: Two  senior  college  courses  in  fruits  or  vegetables.  Mr.  Vines. 
A  study  of  the  physiology  of  maturation  and  the  effects  of  temperature, 
light,  bruising,  and  other  factors  on  ripening.  Also  the  relation  of  the  above 
to  various  operations  and  equipment  used  in  harvesting,  handling,  prepara- 
tion For  market  and  storage  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

703.  ADVANCED  GENERAL  HORTICULTURE.  Prerequisites:  Ten  hours 
plant  s(  ience.  The  Staff. 

\  stud)  of  the  principles  of  plant  growth  as  applied  to  the  production  of 
horticultural  crops.  The  control  of  the  vegetable-reproductive  balance,  the 
use  <>l  chemical  growth  regulators,  manipulation  of  the  photo-period  to 
control  flowering,  the  water  and  nutritional  requirements  of  horticultural 
crop  plants,  and  the  production  of  varieties  fitted  to  particular  uses  and 
environments  are  among  the  subjects  studied.  Available  only  to  candidates 
for  the  Master  of  Agricultural  Extension  and  Master  of  Education  Degrees. 

801.  HORTICULTURAL  CROP  IMPROVEMENT.  Prerequisite:  Plant 
Pathology  358,  L01  or  equivalent.  The  Staff. 

A  study  of  the  application  of  the  principles  of  genetics  and  plant  breeding 
to  the  modification  and  improvement  of  horticultural  plants.  The  main- 
tenance of  improved  strains  and  seed  production  are  also  considered. 

809.  I  111  HISTORY,  LITERATURE  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  HORTI- 
CULTURE. Prerequisites:  Two  senior  college  courses  in  Horticulture. 
The  Staff. 

This  course  traces  the  important  steps  in  the  development  of  the  science 
of  horticulture.  Particular  reference  is  made  to  the  contribution  of  out- 
standing leaders  in  horticultural  enterprises  and  of  organized  research. 
Significant  literature  of  past  and  present  is  reviewed  and  discussed. 

SIM).    INSTRUMENTAL    METHODS   OF   PLANT   ANALYSIS.    Prerequisite: 
ISotam   580.  Mr.   Vines. 
This  course  will  stress  the  principles  and  actual  operation  of  Laboratory 

equipment  used  for  plant  and  soil  analysis.  The  analysis  of  inorganic  ele- 
ments l)\   atomic   absorption  spectrophotometry  and  organic  compounds  by 
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paper,  thin  layer  and  ion  exchange  resins  will  be  covered.   Radioisotope 
tracer    technique,    metabolic    measurements    by    respirometry,    and    micro 
metereological  measurements  will  also  be  emphasized. 
930.    THESIS.   The  Staff. 

JOURNALISM 
JOHN  E.  DREWRY 

(Journalism-Psychology  Building,  North  Campus) 

The  Master  of  Arts  in  Journalism  includes  a  major  in  News  Editorial,  Advertis- 
ing-Public Relations,  or  Radio-TV-Film;  a  minor  in  the  humanities  and/or 
social  sciences;  and  a  thesis— a  total  of  45  quarter  hours. 

Anyone  holding  a  Bachelor's  degree  from  an  accredited  college  or  university 
is  eligible  to  be  considered  for  admission  to  the  graduate  program  of  the  School 
of  Journalism.  Undergraduate  work  in  journalism  is  not  required,  although  stu- 
dents without  such  background  will— if  admitted— be  required  to  take  a  minimum 
of  three  courses  on  the  undergraduate  level  from  Journalism  101,  220,  230,  350, 
352,  360,  and  440,  plus  any  other  courses  specified  in  the  listings  which  follow. 

Prospective  students  who  are  interested  in  financial  aid  should  file  an  appli- 
cation with  the  Graduate  School. 
640.    PUBLIC  OPINION.  Mr.  Kopp. 

An  examination  of  public  opinion,  its  nature  and  study  techniques,  with 

emphasis  upon  prognosis,  propaganda,  and  media  interaction  with  society. 

Assignments  and  projects  in  current  social  problems,  with  application  of 

journalistic  or  public-opinion  techniques. 

654.    THE  LAWS  OF  COMMUNICATIONS.  Mr.  Kopp. 

A  broad  application  of  principles  of  law  to  the  mass  communication  media, 
media  practice,  advertising,  and  freedom  of  information,  including  libel, 
contempt  of  court,  right  of  privacy,  copyright,  postal  laws. 

656.    THE  MAGAZINE.  Mr.  Drewry. 

This  course  is  intended  for  two  groups:  (1)  those  who  are  interested  in 
contemporary  thought  and  in  magazines  as  a  phase  of  current  American 
literature;  and  (2)  those  who  plan  to  contribute  to  magazines,  and,  there- 
fore, would  know  the  markets. 

669.    GEORGIA  JOURNALISM. 

A  study  of  the  place  of  Georgia  newspapers,  periodicals,  editors,  and  con- 
tributors in  American  history  and  in  American  journalism. 

690.    THE  DOCUMENTARY.  Mr.  Callison. 

The  history  and  development  of  the  film  documentary  as  a  social  force. 
Extensive  viewing  of  selected  films  which  trace  the  evolution  of  this  genre 
from  its  beginnings  in  the  '20's  to  contemporary  television  documentaries. 

702.    EDUCATIONAL  TELEVISION  UTILIZATION    (Also  offered  as  Audio- 
visual Education    (EAV)    702)  .  Mr.  Callison. 

A  general  study  of  educational  broadcasting,  including  both  public  and 
instructional  programming,  with  emphasis  on  the  utilization  of  such  pro- 
gramming. Students  view  selected  educational  broadcasts  for  purposes 
of  critical  analysis. 
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703.  EDUCATIONAL  TELEVISION  PRODUCTION.  (Also  offered  as  Audio- 
visual Education   (EAV)   703)  .  Mr.  Callison. 

Practical  work  in  a  professionally  equipped  color  television  studio  through 
which  the  student  learns  the  various  aspects  of  effective  educational  tele- 
vision program  production,  including  writing,  planning  lighting,  scenery 
requirements,  graphics,  and  sound. 

743.  FUNDAMENTAL  OF  TV  DIRECTING.  (Also  offered  as  Drama  (DRA) 
743).  Mr.  Baker 

A  stud)  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  TV  directing  applicable  to  both  com- 
mercial and  educational  television.  Includes  the  principles  and  techniques 
of  camera  shots,  audio  and  video  switching,  and  creative  interpretation. 
Each  student  directs  exercises  utilizing  professionally-equipped  color  tele- 
vision studios. 

744.  TELEVISION  ACTING  AND  PERFORMING.  Prereq:  Two  senior  di- 
vision courses  in  speech,  drama,  or  radio-television.  (Also  offered  as  Drama 
(DRA)  744). 

The  theory  and  practice  of  television  acting  with  primary  emphasis  on  dra- 
matic material  as  it  relates  to  professional  television. 

745.  DIRECTING  TELEVISION  DRAMA.  Prereq:  Journalism  743  or  permis- 
sion of  the  instructor.   (Also  offered  as  Drama   (DRA)    745)  . 

A  theoretical  and  practical  study  of  television  and  theater  directing  with 
emphasis  on  adapting  the  principles  of  theater  directing  to  the  television 
medium. 

746.  ADVANCED  PROJECTS  IN  TELEVISION  PRODUCTION.  Prereq: 
Journalism  743  or  permission  of  instructor.  (Also  offered  as  Drama  (DRA) 
746). 

An  advanced  creative  study  of  all  aspects  of  television  directing  and  pro- 
duction. Students  are  expected  to  produce  and  direct  projects  of  their  own 
creation  during  the  quarter.   Students   are   permitted   to  emphasize   their 
efforts  in  the  area  of  their  own  interest. 
753.    THE  EDITORIAL.  3  hours.  Mr.  Hynds. 

A  study  of  the  technique  of  writing  various  types  of  editorial  articles,  with 
practical  assignments  in  each  type.  A  study  of  interpretation  and  comment. 
Students  in  this  course  make  a  practical  analysis  of  representative  editorial 
pages. 

757.  ADVERTISING  AND  PUBLIC  RELATIONS.  Mr.  Drewry. 
An  introductory  survey  of  advertising  and  public  relations. 

758.  FEATURE  WRITING  AND  SPECIAL  ARTICLES.  3  hours.  Mr.  Hynds. 
Theory  and  practice  in  writing  and  marketing  articles  of  a  varied  character 
for  newspapers,  syndicates,  general  and  specialized  magazines. 

759.  BOOK  REVIEWING.  3  hours.  Mr.  Hynds. 

A  course  in  literary  appreciation  and  evaluation  with  the  emphasis  of  cur- 
rent books  and  the  preparation  of  reviews  for  newspapers,  magazines,  radio, 
television,  and  specialized  publications. 
763.  ADVANCED  FICTION  AND  FEATURE  WRITING.  3  hours.  Mr.  Hynds. 
An  advanced  course  in  writing  skills  for  the  mass  media,  including  feature, 
fiction,  and  radio-tv  writing,  with  emphasis  on  marketing  procedures. 
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764.  NEWSPAPER  MANAGEMENT.  3  hours.  Mr.  Kopp. 

A  study  of  business  and  editorial  management  of  daily  and  weekly  news- 
papers, including  circulation,  advertising,  and  promotion. 

765.  RADIO-TELEVISION  STATION  MANAGEMENT.  Mr.  McDougald. 
An  examination  of  management  considerations  in  radio  and  television  oper- 
ations,   including   new    station    application,    staffing,    budgeting,    taxation, 
programming,  regulatory  aspects,  license  renewal,  and  community  respon- 
sibility. 

766.  JOURNALISM  IN  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOL.    (Also  offered  as  En- 
glish Education   (EEN)   766)  .  Mr.  Drewry,  Mr.  Kopp. 

A  survey  of  news  gathering,  news  writing,  copy  reading,  typography,  and 
business  management,  with  specific  relation  to  the  high  school  newspaper. 
Also  school  public  relations. 

767.  CONTEMPORARY  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPERS.  3  hours.  Mr.  Kopp. 

A  study  of  outstanding  present-day  newspapers  in  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding a  consideration  of  their  development,  noted  personalities  on  their 
staffs,  and  their  distinctive  characteristics  and  policies. 

774.  ADVERTISING  CAMPAIGNS.  Mr.  Moore  and  Mr.  O'Brien. 
Planning,  preparing,  and  presenting  research,  copy,  and  layout  for  a  na- 
tional advertising  campaign.  Class  groups  function  as  an  advertising  agency. 
Emphasis  on  media,  copy,  and  marketing  research. 

775.  ADVERTISING  COPYWRITING.  Mr.  Moore  and  Mr.  O'Brien. 
Principles  and  practice  in  the  preparation  of  copy  for  a  variety  of  media. 
Reader  surveys,  copy  tests,  and  a  study  of  products  in  relationship  to  copy 
markets  are  a  part  of  this  course. 

776.  ADVERTISING  MEDIA.  Mr.  Moore,  Mr.  O'Brien. 

A  study  and  evaluation  of  the  principal  advertising  media,  including  news- 
paper, magazines,  trade  publications,  radio,  television,  outdoor,  novelty  and 
cinema.  The  work  of  an  advertising  agency  or  office  and  the  selling  of  space 
and  time  are  considered. 

777.  PUBLIC  RELATIONS.  Mr.  Moore  and  Mr.  McDougald. 

A  study  of  principles  and  techniques.  Research  in  interpersonal  and  mass 
communications  with  emphasis  on  effectiveness  studies  among  various  pub- 
lics. 

778.  RETAIL    ADVERTISING.    Prereq.:    Permission    of    the    instructor.    Mr. 
Moore. 

A  continuation  of  Journalism  575  with  greater  emphasis  on  creative  writing 
and  designing  of  advertising  for  national  media.  Each  student  will  write  his 
own  rationales  and  prepare  copy  platforms. 

780.    INTRODUCTION  TO  RADIO-TELEVISION.  Mr.  McDougald,  Mr.  Bax- 
ter. 

A  broad,  basic  course  covering  the  organization  of  broadcasting  systems 
throughout  the  world,  with  emphasis  on  the  American  system;  the  technical 
background  of  broadcasting;  regulatory  aspects;  business  aspects;  broadcast- 
ing as  a  social  force;  a  critical  analysis  of  the  status  of  broadcasting  today. 
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781.     RADIO   I  1  1.1  \Mo\    NEWS. 

rechniques  of  gathering,  writing,  and  broadcasting  news  on  radio  ;md  tele- 
vision, Actual  reportorial  assignments,  studio  production  of  both  radio  and 
television  newscasts,  utilization  of  wire  copy,  photographs,  taped  Inserts, 
newsfilm.  Isc  of  the  tape  recorder  and  the  16mm  camera  in  news  operations. 

PROGRAM  ANALYSIS  AND  PLANNING.  (Also  offered  as  Drama 
(DR  \)  782.  Mr.  McDougald. 

A  studs  <>l  radio  and  television  program  development  and  organization, 
programming  history,  statistical  information  related  to  programming  and 
audience  measurement,  analysis  and  criticism  of  programs  and  the  develop- 
ment ol  concepts  lor  the  planning  of  broadcast  programs. 

783.  RADIO  PRODUCTION.  Mr.  McDougald. 

Development  of  techniques  and  skills  in  radio  production  through  actual 
studio  operations.  Students  plan  and  produce  programs,  announcements, 
features,  documentaries,  and  other  types  of  materials  lor  use  on  radio  sta- 
tions. 

784.  RADIO-TELEVISION  ADVERTISING.  Prereq.:  Permission  of  instructor. 
Mr.  McDougald. 

An  intensive  study  of  the  role  of  advertising  in  broadcasting.  Copy  prepara- 
tion and  studio  production  of  both  radio  and  television  commercials.  Ex- 
amination of  commercials  to  illustrate  basic  concepts  and  techniques. 

785.  TELEVISION    PRODUCTION.    Prereq.:    Permission    of    the    instructor. 

(Also  offered  as  Drama    (DRA)    585).  Mr.  McDougald,  Mr.  Baxter. 
The  TV  program  from  the  producer's  viewpoint.  This  course  will  be  con- 
<  trued  with  writing,  planning,  lighting  and  scenery  requirements,  graphics, 
and  sound.   Students  will   have  practical   experience   following   production 
steps  in  a  class  project  and  in  a  project  of  their  own  creation. 

786.  CINEMATOGRAPHY.  Prereq.:  Permission  of  instructor.  Mr.  Callison. 

A  stud)  of  basic  motion  picture  production  techniques  involving  extensive 
practical  work  with  silent  film  cameras  and  editing  equipment.  Emphasis 
is  given  to  the  development  of  professional  skills  in  using  film  as  a  means  of 
communication. 

787.  SCREEN   WRITING.  Prerequisite:   Permission  of  instructor.  Mr.  Callison 
and  Miss  McKenzie. 

A  course  in  techniques  of  preparing  and  writing  motion  picture  scripts  from 
the  idea  or  outline  stage  through  treatments,  rough  script,  and  to  final 
shooting  script.  Includes  writing  for  location  as  well  as  studio  projects. 

790.  Bl  SINESS  AND   INDUSTRIAL  PUBLICATIONS.  Mr.  Moore. 

Stud)  ol  the  purpose,  content,  appearance,  writing,  and  editing  of  various 
types  of  company,  business,  and  association  publications,  including  internal 
and  external  house  publications. 

791.  PUBLIC   RELATIONS  ADMINISTRATION.  Mr.  Moore. 

A  study  ol  the  operation  and  objectives  of  corporate  public  relations  pro- 
grams using  the  case  study  approach.  Emphasis  is  given  to  relating  the 
managemenl   function  of  decision-making  and  policy   formulation   to  the 

(  oinmunic  ation    proc  ess. 
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792.  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  COMMUNICATIONS.  Mr.  Moore. 

Use  of  audio,  visual,  and  written  tools  and  techniques  with  emphasis  on 
public  relations  writing  and  editing.  Attention  is  given  to  objectives,  con- 
tent, style,  graphic  presentation,  and  effectiveness  in  information  dissem- 
ination to  internal  and  external  publics.  Consideration  is  given  to  selection 
and  utilization  of  communications  media  with  emphasis  on  interpretation 
of  the  business,  industrial,  institutional,  and  associational  story. 

793.  COMMUNICATIONS  FOR  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATIONS.  Prerequi- 
site: Recommendation  of  Field  Service  Office  of  College  of  Education. 
Mr.  O'Brien. 

A  study  of  the  communications  media  used  by  the  public  schools. 

794.  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  FOR  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATORS.  Prerequi- 
site: Recommendation  of  Field  Services  Office  of  College  of  Education. 
Mr.  Moore. 

A  study  of  principles  and  techniques  of  educational  public  relations  with 
emphasis  on  the  needs  of  school  administrators. 

807.  COMMUNICATIONS  SEMINAR:   MASS  MEDIA.  Mr.  Baxter. 
Examination  and  discussion  of  problems  of  mass  media,  their  rights  and 
responsibilities,  control  and  support,  and  their  role  as  social  institutions. 
A  special  project,  determined  by  the  student's  interest,  will  be  required. 

808.  COMMUNICATIONS    SEMINAR:     PROPAGANDA    ANALYSIS.     Mr. 

Clark. 

An  analysis  of  propaganda  in  its  cultural,  social,  and  economic  settings.  A 
study  of  propaganda  content  and  techniques  and  their  relationships  to 
opinion  formation  and  change.  Courses  consists  of  assigned  readings,  lec- 
tures, and  research  projects. 

809.  MASS    COMMUNICATIONS    IN    CONTEMPORARY    SOCIETY.    Mr. 

Moore  and  Mr.  O'Brien. 

A  social,  cultural,  and  economic  analysis  of  the  processes  and  effects  of 

mass  communications  in  contemporary  society. 

810.  SEMINAR  IN  COMMUNICATIONS  RESEARCH.  Prerequisite:  At  least 
one  course  in  statistics  or  permission  of  instructor.  Mr.  Moore,  Mr.  O'Brien, 
and  Mr.  Sasser. 

Historical  and  quantitative  methods  for  research  in  the  communications 
field,  with  an  introduction  to  experimental  and  survey  design,  and  statis- 
tical analysis. 

811.  COMPARATIVE  INTERNATIONAL  COMMUNICATIONS  SYSTEMS. 
Study  of  patterns  of  mass  communications  throughout  the  world;  philoso- 
phies behind  them;  social,  political,  and  economic  reasons  a  given  kind  of 
pattern  develops  where  it  does;  comparative  analysis  of  operating  proce- 
dures of  various  media,  with  emphasis  on  newspaper  and  broadcast  media. 
Mr.  Baxter. 

830.  RESEARCH  IN  JOURNALISM.  Prerequisite:  30  or  more  credit  hours 
in  Journalism  at  the  senior  or  graduate  level  including  Journalism  810  or 
permission  of  instructor.  Open  only  to  graduate  students  in  Journalism. 
Mr.  Drewry,  Mr.  Sasser,  Mr.  Moore,  and  Mr.  Baxter. 
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An  advanced  course  in  research  in  the  communications  field,  with  em- 
phasis  <>n  problems  <>l  design  and  analysis.  Individual  or  (lass  research 
projects  will  Ik'  designed,  implemented,  and  analyzed. 

MAI  HIM  VI  l(  s 

J.  GRADY   HORNE,  JR. 

(Graduate  Studies  Research  Center,  South  Campus) 

rhe  Departmeni  oi  Mathematics  offers  the  M.A.  degree  and  the  Ph.D.  degree. 

It  also  cooperates  with  the  College  of  Education  in  the   M.Ed,  degree  with  a 

majoi   in  Mathematics  and  the  Ed. I),  degree  with  a  major  in   Mathematics  Eclu- 

c  ation. 

Doctoral  language  requirement;  two  languages,  with  the  department  responsible 

lor  determining  proficiency  in  the  second  language. 

601.    DIFFERENTIAL   EQUATIONS.    Prerequisite.   Mathematics  '231. 

Elemental*)  differentia]  equations  with  applications  to  geometry  and  physics. 

603.  NUMERICAL  ANALYSIS  I.  Prerequisites:  Mathematics  251  and  Statistics 
500. 

A  genera]  algorithmic  approach  to  numerical  analysis  with  emphasis  on 
concrete  numerical  methods,  especially  those  adapted  for  computer  solution. 

604.  NUMERICAL  ANALYSIS  II.  Prerequisites:   Numerical  Analysis  I  and  a 
course  in  differentia]  equations. 

A  continuation  of  Numerical  Analysis  I  with  emphasis  on  error  analysis 
and  discussion  of  error  and  the  convergence  of  iterative  processes  with  in- 
dividual study  on  fairly  large  scale  problems  to  be  solved  by  use  of  a  com- 
puter. 

614.  INTRODUCTION   TO   SET   THEORY.    Prerequisite:    Mathematics   255 
or  consent   of   instructor. 

The  real  number  system,  basic  set  theory,  metric  spaces,  introductory 
topology  of  euclidean  spaces,  sequences  and  limits. 

615,  616.    INTRODUCTORY  TOPOLOGY.  10  hours.  Prerequisite:   Mathema- 

tics   111   or  614. 

An  introductory  course  in  point  set  topology,  with  emphasis  on  geometric 
aspe<  ts. 
631.     I  III  ORY  OF  NUMBERS.  Prerequisite:    Mathematics  254. 
An  elementary  course  in  number  theory. 

640.  IN  1  RODUCTION  TO  HIGHER  ALGEBRA.  Prerequisite:   Mathematics 
255. 

Linear  algebra  and  matrix  theory. 

641.  INTRODUC1  ION  TO  HIGHER  ALGEBRA.  Prerequisite:   Mathematics 
640. 

rheor)  of  equations,  polynomials  and  determinants.  Topics  in  modern 
algebra. 

642.  INI  RODUCTION  TO  HIGHER  ALGEBRA.  Prerequisite:   Mathematics 
641. 

Matrices,  invariants,  theory  oi  elimination,  additional  topics  in  modem 
algebra. 
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643  8c  644.    COMPUTATIONAL  LINEAR  ALGEBRA  I  AND  II.  10  hours.  Pre- 
requisite:  Mathematics  640. 

Application  of  numerical  methods  to  problems  in  linear  algebra  of  the 
type  found  in  mathematical  physics  and  applied  mathematics. 

654,  655.    AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  ANALYSIS. 

10  hours.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  614. 

An  introductory  course  in  functions  of  a  real  variable;  elementary  topology 
of  metric  spaces;  continuous  functions;  differentiation  and  Riemann  inte- 
gration; measure  theory  and  the  Lebesgue  integral. 

658.  DIFFERENTIAL    EQUATIONS    I.    5    hours.    Prerequisite:    Mathematics 
256. 

Linear  differential  equations,  series  solutions,  systems  of  equations,  phys- 
ical applications. 

659.  ADVANCED  CALCULUS.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  255. 

Vector  analysis  and  applications.  Special  topics  of  interest  in  the  sciences, 
such  as:  Fourier  series  and  integral,  eigenvalues  and  eigenvectors,  special 
functions. 

660.  DIFFERENTIAL  EQUATIONS   II.   5   hours.   Prerequisite:    Mathematics 
658. 

Approximate  methods.  Laplace  transforms,  Sturm-Liouville  problems,  ex- 
istence theory,  non-linear  and  partial  differential  equations. 

662.    PROJECTIVE  GEOMETRY.  Prerequisite:   Mathematics  254. 

665.    INTRODUCTION  TO  COMPLEX  VARIABLES.  5  hours.  Prerequisite: 
Mathematics  255. 
An  introductory  course  in  complex  variable  theory,  with  applications. 

670.  THEORY  OF  PROBABILITY.  Prerequisite:   Mathematics  254. 
A  rigorous  and  precise  treatment  of  probability  theory. 

671.  ADVANCED   PROBABILITY  THEORY.   5  hours.   Prerequisite:    Mathe- 
matics 670. 

A  continuation  of  Mathematics  670. 

702.  BASIC  IDEAS  OF  ARITHMETIC.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  100. 

A  course  designed  to  give  elementary  teachers  a  clearer  understanding  of 
the  fundamental   ideas  of  arithmetic.   The   operations   of  arithmetic   will 
be  studied  in  several  number  systems. 
For  credit  toward  Master  of  Education  degree  only. 

703.  BASIC  IDEAS  OF  ALGEBRA  AND  GEOMETRY.  Prerequisite:    Mathe- 
matics 502  or  702. 

A  continuation  of  Mathematics  702  designed  to  give  elementary  teachers 
a  clearer  understanding  of  some  of  the  important  ideas  of  algebra  and 
geometry.  For  credit  tozoard  the  Master  of  Education  degree  only. 

704.  705,  706.    BASIC  IDEAS  OF  CALCULUS.  Prerequisite:   Mathematics  254 

or  consent  of  instructor. 

A  brief  survey  of  the  principal  ideas  and  techniques  of  calculus  from  a 
modern  point  of  view.  Intended  as  a  refresher  course  for  high  school  teach- 
ers who  feel  the  need  for  an  understanding  of  calculus  in  order  to  prepare 
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their  Students  !<>i  college  woik.  Credit  toward  the  Master  of  Education 
degree  only. 

710.  FUNDAMENTAL  IDEAS  OF  ALGEBRA.  Prerequisite  for  Graduate 
credit:  Mathematics  100-101  and  either  two  Mathematics  courses  numbered 
i  wi  200  or  two  years  of  teaching  high  school  algebra. 
\  course  designed  to  help  teachers  of  high  school  algebra.  It  will  stress 
those  fundamental  ideas,  some  of  which  are  modern,  which  determine  the 
sti  iK  ture  <>l  elemental  j  algebra. 

712.    COLLEG1     GEOMETRY.    Prerequisite:    Mathematics    100,    101    and    two 
years  <>l  experience  in  the  teaching  of  high  school  geometry. 
A  course  in  more  advanced  elementary  geometry  especially  designed  for 
prospective  teachers  of  secondary  school  mathematics. 
For  credit  toward  Master  of  Education  degree  only. 

714.    ELEMENTARY  SET  THEORY  EOR  TEACHERS.  Prerequisite:  Mathe- 
matics 254  or  two  years  experience  as  a  mathematics  teacher. 
\u    elementary    course    in    the    theory    of   sets.    Contains    applications    to 
topology. 

For  (red it  toward  Master  of  Education  degree  only. 

716.     MODERN   ALGEBRA  FOR  TEACHERS.  Prerequisite:   Mathematics  254 
or  two  years  experience  as  a  mathematics  teacher. 
The  elementary  theory  of  groups,  rings,  and  linear  algebra. 

For  credit  toward  Master  of  Education  degree  only. 

756.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  PROBABILITY  AND  STATISTICS.  Prerequi- 
site: Two  Mathematics  courses  numbered  200  or  above  or  two  years  expe- 
rience teaching  high  school  Mathematics. 

Fundamental  ideas  of  probability  with  particular  emphasis  on  their  appli- 
cations in  Statistics. 

Unless  otherwise  stated  the  prerequisite  to  any  800  numbered  course  is 
three  courses  having  Mathematics  254  as  a  prerequisite. 

800,  801,  802.    TOPICS  IN  ANALYSIS.  Prerequisite:   Mathematics  655. 

Basic  general  topology,  category  theorems,  Lebesgue  integration,  Banach 
spac  es. 

804,  805,  806.  METHODS  OF  APPLIED  MATHEMATICS.  Prerequisite: 
Mathematics   459. 

Complex  variable  theory;  special  functions,  integral  transforms,  partial  dif- 
ferential equations,  methods  of  solution  of  boundary  value  problems  of 
mathematical  physics;  integral  equations;  calculus  of  variations;  numerical 
methods. 

807,  sos.  8()<).  STOCHASTIC  DIFFERENTIAL  EQUATIONS.  15  hours.  Pre- 
requisite:   Mathematics  806. 

\  course  dealing  with  methods  of  solving  linear  random  operator  equations 
and  their  application  to  stochastic  problems. 

810.  811.  812.     POINT  SET  THEORY.  Prerequisite:    Mathematics  654  or  con- 
sent   of   instructor. 
An  introductory  course  in  point  set  topology. 

81  1.  815.  816.    ANALYTIC   FUNCTIONS  OF  A  COMPLEX  VARIABLE. 
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821,  822,  823.    ALGEBRAIC  TOPOLOGY. 

Complexes,  combinatory  homology  theory,  function  spaces,  fiber  spaces, 
covering  spaces,  homotopy  groups,  singular  homology  theory,  exact  couples, 
spectral  sequences  and  applications. 

830,  831,  832.    TOPICS  IN  TOPOLOGY.  15  hours. 

A  continuation  of  Point  Set  Theory.  Selected  topics  in  topology. 

843,  844,  845.    MODERN  ALGEBRA.  Prerequisite:   Mathematics  642. 

850,  851,  852.    TOPOLOGICAL  ALGEBRAIC  STRUCTURES.  15  hours.  Pre- 
requisite: Mathematics  810,  811,  812. 

The  topology  of  spaces  admitting  continuous  multiplication.  Including  one 
or  several  of  the  following:  topological  groups,  Lie  groups,  topological 
semigroups,  H-spaces,  topological  lattices  and  semi-lattices. 

863,  864,  865.    ALGEBRAIC  GEOMETRY.  Prerequisite:   Mathematics  812  and 
845. 

An  introduction  to  classical  algebraic  geometry  followed  by  a  study  of  re- 
cent applications  of  topological  methods  to  problems  in  this  area.  Topics 
discussed  may  include:  afnne  and  projective  algebraic  varieties,  Hilbert's 
Nullstellensatz,  sheaves  and  vector  bundles,  chern  classes,  and  holomorphic 
and  meromorphic  functions. 

891.  SEMINAR  IN  TOPOLOGY.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  812  or  consent  of 
the  instructor. 

A  study  by  the  seminar  method  of  some  phase  of  current  research  in  Top- 
ology. 

892.  SEMINAR  IN  ALGEBRA.   Prerequisite:    Mathematics  845  or  consent  of 
the  instructor. 

A  study  by  the  seminar  method  of  some  phase  of  current  research  in  algebra. 

893.  SEMINAR  IN  ANALYSIS.  Prerequisite:    Mathematics  802  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

A  study  by  the  seminar  method  of  some  phase  of  current  research  in  anal- 
ysis. 

930.    THESIS  IN  MATHEMATICS.  5  to  50  hours. 

With  the  approval  of  his  major  professor,  a  candidate  for  the  M.A.  degree 
may  take  fifteen  quarter  hours  at  the  800  level  in  lieu  of  writing  a  thesis. 

MEDICAL  MICROBIOLOGY 
J.  B.  GRATZEK 

(Veterinary  Building;  Livestock-Poultry  Building;  Poultry  Disease 
Research  Center:  SoutJi  Campus) 

Doctoral  language  requirement;  one  language. 

Graduate  work  is  offered  in  Medical  Microbiology  leading  to  the  M.S.  and 
Ph.D.  degrees.  Thesis  specialization  currently  may  be  in  any  of  four  areas:  biol- 
ogy of  pathogenic  microorganisms,  immunology-immunochemistry,  animal  vir- 
ology, or  infectious  diseases  of  mammalian  and  avian  species. 
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Inn  typ>es  oi  students  are  accepted  for  graduate  training:  (1)  those  with  a 
bachelor's  degree  and  an  interest  in  medical  microbiology,  and  (2)  those  with  a 
D.V.M.  oi  other  medical  degree  who  desire  advanced  training  in  this  area. 

Instruction  in  medical  microbiology  is  coordinated  with  the  course  offerings 
ol  the  Department  ol  Microbiology,  College  ol  Vrts  and  Sciences,  and  the  Depart- 
ments ol  Food  Science,  Daii  \  Science,  and  Agronomy,  College  ol  Agri<  ulture,  and 
suitable  courses  in  these  departments  arc  included  in  students'  programs  as 
.id\  isable. 

Instruction  in  infectious  diseases  is  similarly  coordinated  with  work  in  the 
Department  ol  Medicine  and  Surgery,  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  the  De- 
partmenl  oi  Poultrj  Science,  College  of  Agriculture,  the  Poultry  Disease  Re- 
search  Center,  College  Experiment  Station,  and  the  Southeast  Poultr)  Research 
Laboratory,  A.D.P.,  A.R.S.,  U.S.D.A. 

600.  PRINCIPLES  OF  EPIDEMIOLOGY.  Prerequisite:  A  professional  medical 
degree    (or  approval  of  the  instructor)    and  Statistics  421.  Mr.  Brown. 

Studies  in  principles  of  epidemiology,  epidemiologic  methods,  population 
characteristics,  effects  of  disease  on  populations,  measurements  of  diseases 
frequency  including  satistical  interpretation  of  epidemiological  data,  and 
exercises  utilizing  the  holistic  approach  to  population-disease  relationships. 

tilt).  IMMUNOLOGY.  Three  lectures  and  two  double  laboratory  periods.  Pre- 
requisites:  Microbiology  609  and  Biochemistry  451  or  801  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. Mr.  Foster,  Mr.  Dawe. 

Mechanisms  of  infection  and  host  resistance;  principles  and  techniques  of 
serology . 

622.  PA  1  1  [OGENIC  BACTERIOLOGY.  Three  lectures  and  two  double  labora- 
tor\  periods.  Prerequisite:  Microbiology  609  and  Medical  Microbiology 
610.  Mr.  VanEseltine,  Mr.  Brown. 

Studies  on  the  morphological,  cultural  and  physiological  properties  of  the 
important  pathogenic:  bacterial  and  mycotic  agents;  their  relation  to  health 
and  di\c. isc  is  emphasized. 

650.    VIROLOGY.  Three  lectures  and  two  double  laboratory  periods.  Prerequi- 
site:   Medical   Microbiology  610  and  Biochemistry  451   or  801.  Mr.  Lukert, 
Mr.  Gratzek. 
An  introduction  to  the  viruses  and  rickettsiae:  principles  and  methodology. 

670.    MEDICAL   MYCOLOGY.    (See  Microbiology  670.) 

son     SI  MINAR  IN  VETERINARY  PREVENTIVE  MEDICINE.  1  hour  credit 
per  quarter.   Maximum  of  3  credits  toward  any  one  degree.  Prerequisite: 
graduate  standing  in  veterinary  medicine  or  an  allied  field.  The  Staff. 
Semi-formal  discussions  of  research  and  new  developments  in  the  field. 

801.     MICROSCOPIC  PATHOLOGY  OF  POULTRY.  Prerequisites:  Vet.  Path. 
VI').  126,  t27  or  equivalent.  Consent  of  instructor.  Mr.  Tyler. 
Detailed  microscope  studies  will  be  made  of  avian  tissues  and  the  effects 
ol    specific   diseases   and    their   processes   on    them.    A   working   knowledge 
ol  tissue  processing  and  differential  staining  will  be  included. 

sos.    PARASITIC DIS1   \sl.s  Ol   POULTRY.  (See  Poultry  808.) 
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809.  POULTRY  DISEASES  AND  PARASITES.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  in- 
structor. Mr.  Tumlin,  Mr.  Davis  and  Mr.  Page. 

An  intensive  course  in  poultry  disease  diagnosis.  Various  diseases  will  be 
studied,  using  cases  sent  in  from  the  field  as  materials,  and  the  development 
of  skill  in  the  use  of  laboratory  diagnostic  techniques  will  be  emphasized. 

810.  IMMUNOCHEMISTRY.  Two  lectures  and  three  double  laboratory  pe- 
riods. Prerequisite:  Medical  Microbiology  610  or  permission  of  the  in- 
structor. Mr.  Foster,  Mr.  Dawe. 

Detailed  investigation  into  the  chemistry  of  antigenically  active  substances 
and  mechanisms  of  immunological  reactions.  Lecture  emphasis  will  be  on 
current  literature. 

816.    SEMINAR  IN  MICROBIOLOGY.    (See  Microbiology  816.) 

820.    ADVANCED  PATHOGENIC  MICROBIOLOGY.  Prerequisites:   Medical 
Microbiology  622  and  650.  Mr.  VanEseltine,  Mr.  Wooley,  and  Mr.  Roth. 
A   detailed   study   of   the   pathogenic   bacteria    and    their   relationship    to 
diseases. 

850.  ANIMAL  VIROLOGY.  Prerequisite:  Biochemistry  802  and  consent  of  in- 
structor. Mr.  Lukert,  Mr.  Gratzek. 

A  detailed  study  of  the  biological  and  physicochemical  characteristics  of  ani- 
mal viruses  stressing  the  cytological  and  biochemical  alterations  in  infected 
cells.  Reactions  involving  the  entire  host  are  minimized  in  this  course  ex- 
cept in  cases  where  distinct  host  reactions  are  a  phenomenon  common  to 
many  viruses. 

900.  PROBLEMS  IN  MICROBIOLOGY.  Maximum  credit  of  10  hours  apply- 
ing to  any  one  degree.  Must  be  preceded  by  adequate  preparation  in  bac- 
teriology. The  Staff. 

This  course  allows  students  to  pursue  intensive  study  under  the  direction 
of  staff  members,  on  approved  problems  in  medical  microbiology. 

MICROBIOLOGY 
W.  J.  PAYNE 

(Biological  Science  Building;  Conner  Hall;  Dairy  Science  Building;  Food 
Science  Building;  Veterinary  Medicine  Building:  South  Campus) 

Doctoral  language  requirement;  one  language. 

Programs  of  study  leading  to  both  the  M.S.  and  Ph.D.  degrees  are  offered  in 
the  various  fields  of  interest  in  microbiology.  Research  problems  in  general  and 
applied  aspects  of  the  science  are  available.  Excellent  facilities  for  research  by 
faculty  members  and  graduate  students  are  available.  These  include:  electron 
microscope  laboratories,  a  fermentation  laboratory,  the  laboratories  of  the  Marine 
Institute  at  Sapelo  Island,  and  laboratories  very  well  equipped  for  physiological, 
immunochemical,  pathogenic,  taxonomic,  genetic,  and  cytological  studies.  Lab- 
oratories are  being  readied  for  the  study  of  bacterial  and  animal  viruses.  The  de- 
partment is  well  equipped  for  conducting  studies  that  require  the  use  of  radio- 
active isotopic  tracers,  analytical  ultracentrifugation,  gas-liquid  chromatography, 
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and  l.m  h  complex  computing.  For  more  complex  computing  the  members  of  this 
department's  research  groups  ma)  use  the  resources  of  the  University  Com- 
puter Center. 

Acceptable  applicants  Eoi  graduate  study  in  microbiology  m;i\  be  enrolled  at 
the  beginning  ol  an)  quarter.  Prospective  students  should  have  credit  for  courses 
in  eithei  calculus  oi  elementar)  statistics  and  in  both  quantative  analytical  and 
elementar)  physical  chemistry.  Those  applicants  with  otherwise  acceptable  qual- 
ifications ma)  expect  to  enroll  in  any  of  these  courses  they  lack  after  admission 
to  our  program. 

609.  FUNDAM1  N  1  ALS  OF  MICROBIOLOGY.  Daily  lectures  or  recitations. 
Prerequisite:  Microbiology  350.  Biological  Science  Building.  Mr.  Eagon 
and  Mr.  Kaltwasser. 

Fundamental   principles   and    techniques   of  general   microbiology. 

610.  IMMUNOLOGY.  Three  lectures  and  two  double  laboratory  periods.  Pre- 
requisite: .Microbiology  609.  Biological  Science  Building.  Mr.  Inman. 
Mechanisms  of  host  resistance;  principles  and  techniques  of  serology. 

611.  MICROBIOLOGY  FOR  SANITARIANS.  (See  Dairy  611).  Prerequisite: 
Dair\   Microbiology  389.  Dairy  Building.  Mr.  Martin. 

Stud\  of  microorganisms  in  fluid  milk  and  milk  products,  their  relation 
to  spoilage  and  epidemiology.  Inspection  and  enforcement  procedures. 

612.  MICROBIOLOGY  OF  FERMENTED  DAIRY  FOODS.    (See  Dairy  612). 
Prerequisite:  Dairy  Microbiology  389.  Dairy  Building,  Mr.  Martin. 
Stud)  of  microorganisms  utilized  in  manufacture  of  cheese,  cultured  milks, 
sour  cream,  and  other  dairy  products.  Defects  caused  by  microorganisms 
and  bacteriophages.  Flavor  development. 

614.    ADVANCED  LABORATORY  METHODS  IN  BACTERIOLOGY.  Two 

lectures  and  three  double  laboratory  periods.   Prerequisite:    Microbiology 
350.  Biological  Science  Building.  Mr.  Eagon  and  Mr.  Hendricks. 
Instruction  in  the  design  and  execution  of  experiments  will  be  provided 
to  acquaint  the  student  with  experiments  necessary  in  the  basic  studies  on 
the  bacterial  cell— its  structures  and  functions. 

621.  ENVIRONMENTAL  MICROBIOLOGY  (See  Food  Science  621).  One 
lecture  and  two  4-hour  laboratories.  Prerequisite:  Microbiology  350.  Food 
Sc  ience  Building.  Mr.  Hamdy. 

The  role  oi  environment  on  the  growth  and  metabolism  of  organisms  will 
be  discussed.  Agents  used  to  retard,  inhibit,  or  stimulate  bacteria  will  be 
presented  and  their  mode  of  action  studied. 

622.  PATHOGENIC  BACTERIOLOGY.  Three  lectures  and  two  double  lab- 
oratory periods.  Prerequisite:  Microbiology  610.  Biological  Science  Build- 
ing. Mr.  Roth. 

Studies  oi  the  morphological,  cultural  and  physiological  properties  of 
pathogenic  bacteria.  Their  relationship  to  health  and  disease  is  emphasized. 

640.    ELECTRON  MICROSCOPY.  Two  lectures  and  three  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Microbiology  609  or  consent  of  instructor.  Biological  Science 
Building.  Mr.  Roth  and  Mr.  Michaels. 
Study  oi  the  methods  of  preparation  and  examination  of  biological  materi- 
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als  by  electron  microscopy.  A  survey  of  the  literature  and  theory  of  the 
instrument  will  be  included.  Student  preparations  and  interpretation  of 
results  will  be  emphasized. 
650.  VIROLOGY.  Three  lectures  and  two  double  laboratory  periods.  Prerequi- 
site: Microbiology  610,  Chemistry  801  advised.  Biological  Science  Building. 
Mr.  Aaslestad. 
An  introduction  to  the  viruses  and  rickettsiae;  principles  and  methodology. 

661.  SOIL  MICROBIOLOGY  (See  Agronomy  661).  Three  lectures  or  recita- 
tions and  two  double  laboratory  periods.  Prerequisite:  Microbiology  350; 
Agronomy  658  or  consent  of  instructor.  Conner  Hall.  Mr.  Giddens. 

A  survey  of  the  microorganisms  occurring  in  the  soil,  their  activities  and 
effects  on  soils  and  crops;  factors  affecting  them;  enumeration. 

662.  ASPECTS  OF  MICROBIAL  ECOLOGY.  Three  lectures  and  two  double 
laboratory  periods.  Prerequisite:  Microbiology  350,  Biology  300,  301,  302 
or  consent  of  instructor.  Biological  Science  Building.  Mr.  Wiebe. 

Basic  principles  and  concepts  of  microbial  ecology  will  be  introduced  and 
related  to  ecology  of  higher  forms  of  life. 

670.  MEDICAL  MYCOLOGY.  Two  lectures  or  recitations  and  three  double 
laboratory  periods.  Prerequisite:  Microbiology  350.  Biological  Science  Build- 
ing. Mr.  Michaels. 

A  survey  of  the  yeasts,  molds  and  actinomycetes  most  likely  to  be  en- 
countered by  the  bacteriologist  with  special  emphasis  on  the  forms  that 
are  pathogenic  for  man  and  other  animals. 

680.    MICROBIAL   GENETICS.   Three   lectures   and   two   laboratory   periods. 
Prerequisite:  Microbiology  350;  An  introductory  genetics  course.  Biological 
Science  Building.  Mr.  Howe  and  Mr.  Baldwin. 
A  study  of  the  genetics  of  microorganisms. 

701.  MICROBIOLOGY  FOR  TEACHERS.  Three  lectures  and  two  double 
laboratory  periods.  Prerequisite:  20  hours  of  Biological  Science  or  10  hours 
of  Biological  Science  and  10  hours  of  Chemistry.  Biological  Science  Build- 
ing. Mr.  Payne. 

Studies  on  the  classification  of  microorganisms,  their  activities,  industrial 
and  agricultural  applications,  and  public  health  aspects.  Emphasis  in  the 
laboratory  will  be  placed  on  soils,  sanitary  bacteriology  and  public  health 
laboratory  procedures. 

800.  INDUSTRIAL  FERMENTATION  (See  Food  Science  800).  Two  lectures 
and  three  double  laboratory  periods.  Prerequisite:  Microbiology  350,  Chem- 
istry 801.  Food  Science  Building.  Mr.  Hamdy.  Offered  in  alternate  years. 
The  ketogenic  fermentation  process,  production  of  organic  acids,  enzymes, 
vitamins,  antibiotics,  dextran,  and  other  products  from  agricultural  and 
industrial  starting  materials  will  be  studied. 

810.  IMMUNOCHEMISTRY.  Two  lectures  and  three  double  laboratory  peri- 
ods. Prerequisite:  Microbiology  610  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Bio- 
logical Science  Building.  Mr.  Inman. 

Detailed  investigation  into  the  chemistry  of  antigenically  active  substances 
and  mechanisms  of  immunological  reactions.  Lecture  emphasis  will  be  on 
current  literature. 
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si  \ll\.\k  IN  MICROBIOLOGY.  One  hour  credit  per  quarter.  One  hour 
per  week  during  three  quarters.  Maximum  credit  3  hours.  Attendance 
required  <>l  all  microbiology  graduate  students.  Prerequisite:  Available  to 
majors  in  microbiol  allied  sciences  with  two  courses  in  microbiol 

as  prerequisite.  Biological  Science  Building.  Staff. 

Semi-formal  meetings  for  discussion  of  research  and  new  developments  in 
the  field. 

ADVANCED   PATHOGENC   MICROBIOLOGY    (See    Medical    Microbi- 
ol Prerequisite:   Microbiology  622  and  650.  Veterinary  Building. 
Mr.  VanEseltine,  Mr.  Roth  and  Mr.  Brown. 
A   detailed   stud)    of   the   pathogenic   bacteria   and    their   relationship    m 

disease. 

860.  PHYSIOLOGY  Ol  BACTERIA.  Five  double  periods.  Prerequisite:  Micro- 
biology h()(.);  Chemistr)  801.  Biological  Science  Building.  Mr.  Finnerty  and 
Mr.  Kaltwai 

A  surve)  of  the  literature  and  experiments  on  growth  and  nutrition  of 
representative  types  of  microorganisms. 

861.  ADVANCED  MICROBIAL  METABOLISM.  Daily  lecture  or  discussion 
periods.  Prerequisite:  Two  courses  in  biochemistry,  Microbiology  860. 
Biological  Science-  Building.  Mr.  Finnerty  and  Mr.  Guarraia. 

udies  of  the  most  advaneed  findings  in  microbial  metabolism  with  par- 
ticular into  est  in  the  interrelations  of  this  field  with  biochemistry  and  bio- 
physics,  molecular  biology,  immunology,  developmental  biology,  genetics, 
and  ecology. 

SSI.  ADVANCED  MICROBIAL  GENETICS.  Daily  leeture  or  discussion 
periods.  Prerequisite:  Microbiology  680.  Biological  Science  Building.  Mr. 
Howe  and  Mr.  Baldwin. 

Studies  o!  recent  advances  in  the  genetics  of  bacteria,  fungi,  viruses  and 
other  microorganisms  with  particular  emphasis  on  contributions  both  to 
and  from  such  areas  as  molecular  and  developmental  biology,  immunology, 
physiology,  and  ecology. 

!)()().  PROBLEMS  IX  MICROBIOLOGY.  Maximum  credit  50  hours  with  no 
more  than  10  hours  credit  toward  any  one  degree.  Must  be  preceded  by  at 
leasi  two  graduate  courses  in  Microbiology.  The  Staff. 

This  comse  allows  students  to  pursue  intensive  study  under  the  direction 
ol  stall  members,  on  approved  problems  in  the  various  fields  of  micro- 
biology. 

930.      I  HI  SIS.  :>  hours.  The  Staff. 

MUSIC 
EDWIN   GERSCHEFSKI 

(Fine  Arts  Building,  North  Campus) 

The  Master  of  Fine  Aits  degree  is  offered   in  composition,  music  literature  or 

applied  music. 

Students  concentrating  in  musicology  should  enroll  for  the  Master  of  Arts 
degri 
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Students  desiring  5th  year  certification  as  teachers  of  music  in  the  public 
schools  should  enroll  for  the  Master  of  Music  Education  degree  offered  in 
cooperation  with  the  College  of  Education. 

Students  desiring  sixth  year  certification  as  teachers  of  music  in  the  public 
schools  should  enroll  for  the  Specialist  in  Music  Education  Program  (Sixth  Year 
Program)  offered  in  cooperation  with  the  College  of  Education. 

The  Doctor  of  Education  degree  with  subject  matter  concentration  in  Music 
Education  is  offered  in  cooperation  with  the  College  of  Education. 

620.  ANCIENT  AND  MEDIEVAL  MUSIC.  Offered  alternate  years.  Not  given 
1969-70.  Mr.  Politoske. 

A  survey  of  music  from  the  birth  of  Christianity  to  ca.  1400,  with  an  intro- 
duction to  the  place  of  music  in  Greek  and  Roman  societies. 

621.  MUSIC  IN  THE  RENAISSANCE  PERIOD.  Offered  in  alternate  years. 
Not  given  1969-70.  Mr.  Politoske  or  Mr.  Howell. 

A  music  history  and  literature   course  covering  the  Renaissance   Period, 
1400-1600. 

622.  MUSIC  IN  THE  BAROQUE  PERIOD.  Offered  alternate  years.  Not  given 
1969-70.  Mr.  Mitchell  or  Mr.  Reilly. 

A  study  of  musical  styles  and  forms  from  Monteverdi  through  Bach  and 
Handel. 

623.  MUSIC  IN  THE  CLASSIC  PERIOD.  Offered  alternate  years.  Given  1969- 
70.   Mr.  Mitchell. 

A  study  of  chamber,  orchestral,  keyboard,  and  operatic  works  from   the 
middle  and  late  18th  century. 

624.  MUSIC  IN  THE  ROMANTIC  PERIOD.  Offered  alternate  years.  Given 
1969-70.  Mr.  Reilly. 

An  intensive  study  of  the  Romantic  Period;  emphasis  on  the  development 
of  the  song,  symphony,  chamber  music,  and  opera. 

630.  KEYBOARD  LITERATURE.  3  hours.  Offered  alternate  years.  Not  given 
1969-70.  Mr.  Politoske  or  Mr.  Howell. 

A  survey  of  music  composed  for  harpsichord  and  piano  from  the  Renais- 
sance period  to  the  present  day. 

631.  SONG  LITERATURE.  3  hours.  Offered  alternate  years.  Not  given  1969-70. 
Mr.  Reilly. 

An  introduction  to  the  major  styles  of  song  composition  from  the  time  of 
the  Troubadours  to  the  present. 

632.  STRING  LITERATURE.  3  hours.  Offered  alternate  years.  Given  1969-70. 
The  Staff. 

The  study  of  string  music  from  the  Italian  Baroque  to  present  day. 

636.  OPERA  LITERATURE.  3  hours.  Mr.  Reilly. 

The  study  of  representative  operas  from  the  Baroque  Era  to  the  Twentieth 
Century. 

637.  ORGAN  LITERATURE.  3  hours.  Offered  alternate  years.  Not  given  1969- 
70.  Air.  Ennulat. 

A  survey  of  the  development  of  organ  music  in  relation  to  the  development 
of  the  instrument  itself. 
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640.  NON-WES1  I  RJN  MUSIC.  3  hours.  Offered  alternate  years.  Given  L969-70. 
M      Reilly. 

An  introduction  to  the  music  ol  non-European  cultures,  including  those 
<>l  the  Fai  1  ast,  Neai  1  ast,  and  Ah  u  a. 

641.  BIBLIOGRAPHY.  3  hours.  Mr.  Reilly. 

Ad  introduction  to  the  existing  body  ol  material,  including  music  and 
books  on  music,  which  serves  as  the  basis  [or  musical  research,  and  to  the 
procedures  and  techniques  used  in  research. 

651.    MUSIC  AM)  U  1  ERATURE.  Mr.  Brawn. 

\  comparative  stud)  ol  the  forms,  relationships,  and  aesthetics  ol  music 
and  literature.  Admission  b\  consent  of  the  instructor. 

\1>\  \\(  11)  MUSIC  HISTORY.  Mr.  Mitchell  or  Mr.  Reilly. 

Special  studies  in  histoi*)   and   literature  of  music. 

WIND  INSTRUMENT  LITERATURE.  3  hours.  Offered  alternate  years. 
Not  given  1969-70.  Mr.  Mitchell. 

A  survey  of  the  solo,  sonata,  and  ensemble  music  composed  for  wind 
instruments,  from  the  Baroque  Period  to  the  present. 

662.    MODERN   MUSIC.  Offered  alternate  years.  Given  1969-70.  Mr.  Reilly. 
A   literature  course   illustrating  modern   trends   in   music  of   Schoenberg, 
Stravinsky,  Hindemith,  Bartok,  and  others. 

670.  FORM  AM)  ANALYSIS.  Mr.  Reilly. 

Harmonic  and  polyphonic  forms  analyzed.  Special  stress  given  to  sonata 
form  and  Bach's  'AVell-Tempered  Clavier."  Students  are  encouraged  to 
write  originally  in  forms  thus  analyzed. 

671.  SIX  1  1  1  \  1  11  CENTURY  COUNTERPOINT.  Mr.  Ennulat. 

The  contrapuntal  style  and  techniques  of  the  sixteenth  century;  acquaint- 
ance with  species  counterpoint. 

675.    EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  COUNTERPOINT.  Prerequisite:  Music  470. 
Mr.  Ennulat. 

A  study  of  late-Baroque  contrapuntal  techniques  and  styles. 
691.    CHAMBER   MUSIC  ENSEMBLE.   1-6  hours.    (1   per  quarter).  One  hour 
per  week.  Open  to  students  who  can  qualify  in  keyboard,  string,  or  wind 
instruments.  The  Staff. 

710.  ADVANCED  THEORY.  3  hours.  Mr.  Carina. 

A  survey  of  harmonic:  and  contrapuntal  resources,  with  emphasis  upon 
aural  and  visual  analysis. 

711.  WORKSHOP  FOR  TEACHERS  IN   MUSIC  EDUCATION.   Mr.  John. 
Study  of  tec  uniques  and  materials  for  the  elementary  school  music  program. 

720,  721.    CHURCH  MUSIC.  5  or  10  hours.  Prerequisite:  3  quarters  of  organ 
study.  Mr.  Ennulat. 

Chinch  service-playing  including  open  score  reading,  clef  reading,  oratorio 
accompaniment,  and  improvisation.  The  study  of  liturgies,  hymnology,  and 
c  hurch  solo  material. 

722.    IMPROVISA1  ION   FOR  THE  CHURCH  MUSICIAN.  2  hours.  Offered 
alternate    years.    Not    given    1M9-70.    Prerequisite:    Music    181 B02    or   the 
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equivalent  and  Music  234.  Mr.  Ennulat. 

An  introduction  to  the  practice  of  improvisation  at  the  organ  within  the 

framework  of  the  Church  service. 

730.  GENERAL  MUSIC  IN  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOL.  3  hours.  Pre- 
requisite: Music  313.  The  Staff. 

Study  of  structure  and  content  of  general  music  in  the  secondary  school 
with  emphasis  on  teaching  materials  and  techniques. 

731.  PROBLEMS  IN  VOCAL  MUSIC  EDUCATION.  3  hours.  Prerequisites: 
Music  312  and  313.  Mr.  Dooley  or  Mr.  Leonard. 

Detailed  study  of  voice  problems  from  classroom  point  of  view  beginning 
in  elementary  and  continuing  through  secondary  school;  techniques  used 
in  choral  ensembles;  evaluation  of  present  concepts  and  practices. 

732.  PROBLEMS  IN  INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC  EDUCATION.  3  hours.  Pre- 
requisites: Music  312  and  313.  Mr.  Parker 

Study  of  techniques  used  for  development  of  the  instrumental  music  pro- 
gram beginning  in  elementary  and  continuing  through  secondary  school; 
diagnosis   of  problems  relating   to   strings,   woodwinds,   brass,    percussion. 

733.  MUSIC  ADMINISTRATION  AND  CURRICULUM.  3  hours.  Prerequi- 
sites: undergraduate  requirements  in  Education,  Music  312  and  313.  Mr. 
Dooley  or  Mr.  John. 

Development  of  music  curriculum  as  part  of  general  education  planning; 
evaluation  of  school  curricula  and  how  music  can  become  a  functional  part; 
problems  in  music  administration. 

734.  CHORAL  MUSIC  MATERIALS.  3  hours.  Prerequisites:  Music  312  and 
313.  Mr.  Dooley. 

Study  and  evaluation  of  music  literature  available  for  use  in  public  schools 
at  all  levels  of  instruction;  research  in  various  mediums  and  schools  of 
composition  which  can  be  adapted  for  school  use. 

735.  INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC  MATERIALS.  3  hours.  Prerequisites:  Music 
312  and  313.  Mr  Harriman. 

Evaluation  of  materials  available  at  all  levels  of  instruction  for  band, 
orchestra  and  chamber  music;  research  in  materials  of  various  mediums 
and  schools  of  composition  which  can  be  adapted  to  school  use. 

736.  EDITING  AND  ARRANGING.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  Music  325,  326,  or 
327.  Mr.  Dancz. 

Evaluation  of  representative  instrumental  and  vocal  published  scores.  A 
study  of  how  to  adapt  them  to  specific  groups;  transcription  for  large  or 
small  ensembles;  studies  in  timbre,  color,  qualities,  etc.,  of  instruments  and 
voices;  arranging  accompaniments. 

737.  SCORE  ANALYSIS.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  Music  470.  The  Staff. 
Techniques  of  harmonic  and  formal  analysis  and  preparation  of  scores  for 
rehearsal. 

738.  ADVANCED  CONDUCTING.  3  hours.  Prerequisites:  Music  362,  363,  or 
364.  The  Staff. 

An  intensive  study  of  choral  and  instrumental  conducting  techniques  and 
their  application  in  laboratory  sessions. 
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751.  INS  1  RUMEN  I  AL  TECHNIQUES.  2-6  hours.  (2  per  quarter).  The  Stuff. 
An  advanced  stud)  of  the  performance  and  teaching  techniques  of  wind, 
string  and  percussion  instruments. 

781.  APPLIED  MUSIC.  1-6  hours  (1  per  quarter).  The  Staff. 

One  25-minute  Lesson  a  week.  Applied  music  in  secondary  performance 
media  Eoi  graduate  students  in  music  education. 

782.  APPLIED  MUSIC.  2-6  hours  (2  per  quarter).  The  Staff. 

Two  25-minute  private  lessons  a  week  and  one-hour  Seminar  as  arranged. 
Applied  music  lor  music  education  graduate  students  in  their  field  of 
concentration. 

APPLIED  MUSIC.  5-15  hours  (5  per  quarter).  The  Staff. 
Two  25-minute  private  lessons  a  week  and  one-hour  Seminar  as  arranged. 
Primarily   for  the  major  performance  medium  of  music  students  in   the 
MIA  program.  Others  by  permission  of  the  head  of  the  Music  Department. 
791.    COl  1  I  CUM   MUSICUM.  1-3  hours    (1  per  quarter).  Mr.  Politoske. 

A  stuch  of  the  inter-relationship  of  music  history,  theory,  and  performance. 

7!>2.    CHAMBER  MUSIC  ENSEMBLE.  2  hours.  The  Staff. 

One  hour  a  week.  Preparation  of  representative  works  with  faculty  members 
and  qualified  students. 

793.    CHAMBER  MUSIC  ENSEMBLE.  3  hours.  The  StafJ. 

One  hour  a  week.  Preparation  of  representative  works  with  faculty  mem- 
bers and  qualified  students;  to  include  public  recital. 

821.    MUSIC  EDUCATION  SEMINAR.  5  or  10  hours.  Prerequisite:  Music  733. 
Mr.  Dooley  or  Mr.  John. 
A  study  of  basic  principles  and  current  thought  in  music  education. 

860.    SEMINAR   IN    MUSIC  THEORY.   5   or   10   hours.   Prerequisites:    Music 
670.  671,  and  710.  The  Staff. 
A  study  of  theoretical  concepts  from  all  periods  of  Western  Music. 

867.  SPECIAL  STUDIES  OF  COMPOSERS.  5  or  10  hours.  Offered  alternate 
years.  Given  1969-70,  Mr.  Mitchell  or  Mr.  Reilly. 

An  intensive  study  of  the  works  of  selected  composers. 

868.  CHAMBER  MUSIC  LITERATURE.  The  Staff. 

The  study  of  the  important  chamber  music  works  from  the  Italian  Trio 
Sonata  to  Bartok.  Emphasis  on  study  and  analysis  of  major  works. 

869.  PERFORMANCE  PRACTICE.  (Aufluhrungspraxis).  Offered  alternate 
years.  Not  given  1969-70.  The  Staff. 

A  survey  of  the  changing  approaches  found  in  the  performance  of  music  in 
different  periods. 

870.  HISTORY  OF  NOTATION.  Offered  alternate  years.  Given  1969-70.  Mr. 
Politoske. 

A  study  of  the  development  of  notation;  problems  of  transcription. 

871.  AMERICAN  MUSIC.  Offered  alternate  years.  Given  1969-70.  Mr.  Mitchell. 
The  development  of  music  in  North  America  from  1620  to  the  present. 

B72.  HISTORY  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 
Offered  every  three  years.  Given  1969-70.  Mr.  Mitchell. 
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A  survey  of  the  development  of  the  various  keyboard,  wind,  string,   and 
percussion  instruments. 

873.  THE  CONCERTO.  Offered  alternate  years.  Not  given  1969-70.  Mr.  Rally 
or  Mr.  Mitchell. 

A   survey   of   the   concerto   grosso   and   solo   concerto   literature    from    the 
seventeenth  century  to  the  present  day. 

874.  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  MUSIC.  Offered  alternate  years.  Given  1969-70.  Mr. 
Parker. 

A  survey  of  experimental  findings  and  research  methods  in  the  psychology 
of  music. 

875.  RESEARCH  SEMINAR.  5  or  10  hours.  Prerequisite:  twenty  hours  of 
music  literature  courses.  Offered  alternate  years.  Not  given  1969-70.  Mr. 
Mitchell  or  Mr.  Reilly. 

876.  ACOUSTICS  OF  MUSIC.  The  Staff. 

A  study  of  the  physical  nature  of  sound  production  and  transmission,  with 
particular  application  to  musical  instruments,  the  voice,  and  architecture. 

878.  SEMINAR  IN  SACRED  MUSIC  LITERATURE.  Prerequisite:  ten  hours 
of  senior  division  music  literature  courses.  Offered  alternate  years.  Given 
1969-70  Mr.  Mitchell  or  Mr.  Ennulat. 

Historical  development  of  the  large  forms  of  sacred  music:    the  oratorio, 
the  cantata,  the  passion. 

879.  ADVANCED  COMPOSITION.  5  or  10  hours.  Prerequisite:  Music  384  or 
478  and  consent  of  instructor.  Mr.  Gerschefski  or  Mr.  Corina. 

Writing  in  various  forms.  Public  performance  of  major  original  composi- 
tion in  large  form. 

880.  THE  SYMPHONY.  Prerequisite:  ten  hours  of  senior  division  music 
literature  courses.  Offered  every  three  years.  Given  1969-70.  Mr.  Mitcliell 
or  Mr.  Reilh. 

Historical  development  of  the  symphony  and  the  orchestra. 

921.    MUSIC  PROBLEMS.  Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing  in  music.  The  Staff. 

Functional  study  of  a  topic  or  problem  significantly  related  to  the  student's 

professional  goal. 
930.    THESIS.  The  Staff. 

PHARMACY 
JOSEPH  P.  LaROCCA 

(Pharmacy  Building,  SoutJi  Campus) 

Doctoral  language  requirement:  one  language. 

Graduate  work  leading  to  the  Ph.D.  degree  may  be  pursued  in  the  areas  of 
Pharmacy,  Pharmacology,  or  Medicinal  Chemistry.  The  M.S.  degree  may  be  ob- 
tained in  these  areas  or  in  Pharmacy  Administration  or  Pharmacognosy. 

Graduate  studies  in  Pharmacy  explore  and  define  the  physical  and  chemical 
properties  of  pharmaceutical  systems,  and  the  mechanisms  by  which  medication 
from  these  systems  may  be  made  available  for  utilization  by  the  body.  Areas  of 
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specialization  include  pharmaceutics,  biopharmaceutics,  industrial  pharmac)  and 
hospital  pharmacy.  The  program  in  hospital  pharmacy  is  limited  to  the   M.S. 

degree,  with  a  Stud)    and   thesis  option  ol     (a)    basic    pharmaceutics,  and    (I))    hos- 
pital  pharmacy    administration. 

Pharmacology  is  the  stud)  of  the  action  of  chemicals  on  living  organisms,  the 
effects  induced  and  their  therapeutic  applications.  As  a  scientific  discipline,  it  is 
based  on  the  physical  and  biological  sciences  with  particular  emphasis  on  phys- 
iology and  chemistry.  Specific  programs  are  available  in  neuropharmacology,  be- 
havioral pharmacology,  biochemical  pharmacology,  cardiovascular  pharmacology 
and   toxicology. 

Medicinal  Chemistry  is  unique  among  the  specialized  areas  of  chemistry,  in 
that  it  requires  a  significant  background  in  the  biological  sciences  as  well  as  a 
thorough  understanding  of  chemistry.  Areas  of  specialization  are  the  synthesis 
of  new  compounds  of  medicinal  interest,  the  relationships  between  physical  and 
chemical  properties  and  biological  activity  and  sttidies  on  the  mechanisms  of 
drug   action. 

Pharmacognosy  is  that  branch  of  Pharmaceutical  Science  concerned  with  the 
commerce,  identification  and  purification  of  natural  substances  used  as  drug 
products,  and  with  the  isolation,  purification  and  identification  of  the  constit- 
uents of  natural  medical  agents.  Students  majoring  in  Pharmacognosy  will 
have  a  broad  training  in  botany,  chemistry  and  biochemistry. 

An  M.S.  is  offered  in  Pharmacy  Administration  with  two  options  open  to  the 
student.  Option  A,  Social  Sciences  of  Pharmacy,  is  an  interdisciplinary  program. 
Option  B,  Pharmaceutical  Marketing,  is  an  application  of  marketing  science  to 
the  pharmaceutical  field. 

For  any  graduate  course  in  the  area  of  Pharmacy  the  prerequisites  are  two 
senior  division  courses  in  Pharmacy  or  related  subjects.  Graduate  students  in 
Pharmaceutical  Sciences  need  not  have  a  Pharmacy  degree  but  will  be  required 
to  have  an  equivalent  background  in  the  physical  or  biological  sciences.  All 
graduate  students  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy  except  those  majoring  in  Hospital 
Pharmac)  and  Pharmacy  Administration  are  required  to  take  Pharmacy  809, 
and  840,  in  addition  to  other  specified  courses  appropriate  to  their  field  of 
endeavoi . 

Unless  otherwise  specified,  all  laboratory  periods  are  three  hours. 

721.  SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  SCIENCES.  5  hours. 
The  Staff. 

A  study  of  specialized  pharmaceutical  systems,  processes,  and  techniques, 
including  assignment  of  current  literature  and  student  presentations. 

722.  INDUSTRIAL   PHARMACY   I.    By   permission.    Two   lectures   and    nine 
laboratory  hours.  Mr.  Luzzi,  Mr.  Price. 

Lectures  to  include  a  study  of  different  equipment  used  in  pharmaceutical 
manufacturing.  Laboratory  work  to  involve  pilot  plant  scale  manufac- 
turing. 

INDUSTRIAL  PHARMACY  II.  By  permission.  Two  hours  lecture  and 
nine  hours  laboratory.  Mr.  Luzzi,  Mr.  Price. 
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Lecture  and  laboratory  work  will  place  special  emphasis  on  the  more 
complicated  procedures  encountered  in  manufacturing.  Methods  and 
standards  of  pharmaceutical  materials  will  be  included. 

724.  INSTITUTIONAL  PHARMACY.  3  hours.  2-hour  lecture  and  3  hour 
laboratory.  Mr.  Sumner. 

A  course  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  operation  of  a  hospital 
pharmacy  with  emphasis  on  administration  and  professional  services. 

726.  STERILE  PRODUCTS  AND  TECHNIQUES.  5  hours.  2-hour  lecture 
and  9  hours  laboratory.  Mr.  Summer. 

Principles  of  manufacture  and  control  of  sterile  products  intended  for 
injection,  including  aseptic  techniques,  methods  of  sterilization,  and  prep- 
aration of  injections  in  small  volumes. 

727.  HOSPITAL  ADMINISTRATION  AND  MANAGEMENT.  5  hours.  Pre- 
requisite: Pharm.  724,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Mr.  Sumner  and  Mr.  Fechtel. 
A  study  of  the  history,  types,  organizational  structure,  and  operational 
policies  and  procedures  of  hospitals.  Emphasis  is  given  to  the  role  and 
function  of  each  department  and  how  it  relates  to  the  pharmaceutical  ser- 
vices as  well  as  problems  arising  from  internal  and  external  factors. 

781-782-783.  PHARMACOLOGY.  12  hours.  (4  hours  each  quarter).  Phar- 
macology Staff.  Four  hours  weekly  for  781,  three  hours  lecture  and  one 
laboratory  weekly  for  782  and  783.  Required  for  graduate  students  major- 
ing in  pharmacology  having  undergraduate  degrees  in  fields  other  than 
pharmacy.  Prerequisites:  Pharmacy  441,  447  and  450  or  equivalent  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

Drugs  are  discussed  as  to  their  pharmacological  actions,  toxicology,  and 
therapeutic-application. 

803.  PHARMACY  SEMINAR.  0-10  hours.  Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing.  The 
Staff. 

Semi-formal  meetings  for  discussion  of  research  and  new  developments  in 
the  field. 

809.  INTRODUCTION  TO  MEDICINAL  CHEMISTRY.  5  hours.  Prerequi- 
site: Pharm.  441  or  its  equivalent.  Mr.  Honigberg,  Mr.  LaRocca,  Mr.  Mar- 
tinelli. 

A  detailed  study  of  the  correlation  of  chemical  structure  with  biological 
activity  will  be  presented  with  special  emphasis  on  the  relation  of  physico- 
chemical  properties  to  biological  response. 

810.  PHARMACEUTICAL  CONTROL  AND  ANALYSIS.  Two  lectures  and 
six  laboratory  hours.  Mr.  Millikan,  Mr.  Stewart,  Mr.  Martinelli. 
Lectures,  reading  and  analytical  procedures  of  more  complicated  nature 
taken  from  U.S.P.,  N.F.,  and  A.O.A.C. 

811-812.  SYNTHETIC  MEDICINAL  PRODUCTS.  10  hours.  Five  lecture  hours 
a  quarter  for  two  quarters.  Mr.  Honigberg,  Mr.  LaRocca,  Mr.  Martinelli, 
Mr.  B  Ian  ton. 

The  chemistry  and  synthesis  of  organic  medicinal  agents,  etc.  Special 
emphasis  to  be  placed  on  correlation  of  structure  with  physiological  activity 
and  industrial  application  of  processes. 
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B15.    ORGANIC  PHARMACEUTICAL  SYNTHESIS.  5  to   10  hours.  One 
conference  and  eighl  laboratory  hours.  Medit  inal  Chemistry  Staff. 
Application  oi  synthetic  procedures  in  the  preparation  oi  various  medicinal 
chemicals  and  their  intermediates. 

816-817.  NATURAL  MEDICINAL  PRODUCTS,  SYNTHESIS  AND 
DEGRADATION.  10  hours.  Prerequisite:  Pharm.  sou.  Mr.  Gibson,  Mr. 
Thompson,  Mr.  Schramm. 

The  chemistry,  biochemistry,  biogenesis,  and  pharmacological  properties 
of  naturally  occurring  medicinal  agents  will  be  covered.  Fundamental  prin- 
ciples rather  than  exhaustive  coverage  will  be  stressed. 

sis.  NAIl  RAL  PRODUCTS-POLYMERS  IN  MEDICINAL  CHEMISTRY. 
3  hours.  Prerequisites:  Chem,  630-1-2  and  Pharm.  809.  Mr.  Honigberg. 
The  determination  of  structure  and  the  synthesis  of  biologically  active 
natural  polymers  with  special  emphasis  on  peptides,  polypeptides  and 
proteins. 
B24.  ADVANCED  PHYSICAL  PHARMACY.  10  hours.  10  hours  lecture. 
Mr.  Cadwallader,  Mr.  Luzzi. 

Discussion  of  advanced  physical  chemical  methods  as  they  apply  to  pharma- 
ceutical problems  and  phenomena. 

RADIATION  PRINCIPLES.  Prerequisite:  Pharmacy  446.  Two  hours 
lectures  and  two  3-hour  laboratories.  Mr.  LaRocca,  Mr.  Hamdy  and  Mr. 
Johnston. 

Principles  and  techniques  of  radiochemistry  and  radiobiology  as  applied  to 
pharmacy. 

840.  PHYSICO-CHEMICAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  DRUG  ACTION.  5  hours.  Pre- 
requisite: Pharm.  583  or  its  equivalent.  The  Pharmacology  Staff. 

\  detailed  study  of  the  general  principles  governing  drug  absorption,  dis- 
tribution,  metabolism  and   excretion. 

841.  PHYSICO-CHEMICAL  PRINCIPALS  OF  DRUG  ACTION.  5  hours.  Pre- 
requisite: Pharm.  840.  The  Pharmacology  and  Medicinal  Chemistry  Staff. 
A  study  of  the  interrelationships  between  drug  molecules  and  their  physio- 
logic   receptors. 

842-843.  ADVANCED  PHARMACOLOGY.  8  hours.  Prerequisite:  Pharm.  810. 
The  Pharmacology  Staff. 

A  study  of  the  actions  and  mechanisms  of  action  of  specific  drugs  at  the 
molecular  level,  as  reported  in  the  recent  literature. 

*\\.  METHODS  IN  PHARMACOLOGICAL  RESEARCH.  3  hours  lecture  and 
6  hours  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  Pharmacy  581  and  Statistics  622  or  626. 
Mr.  Iturrian  and  Mr.  Mokler. 

A  review  of  classical  and  biochemical  methods  used  in  evaluating  com- 
pounds for  their  pharmacologic  activity. 

850.  PROBLEMS  IN  PHARMACEUTICAL  MARKETING  5  hours.  Prereq- 
uisite: Granduate  standing.  The  Pharmacy  Administration  Staff. 
An  In-depth  examination  of  (hug  marketing  experiences.  Special  emphasis 
is  placed  on  the  problems  which  arise  in  seeking  a  satisfactory  relation- 
ship between  the  manufacturer,  wholesaler,  retailer,  and  the  institutional 
se<  tois. 
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851.  SEMINAR    IN    MEDICAL   CARE    PROGRAMS.    5    hours.    Prerequisite: 
Graduate  standing.  The  Pharmacy  Administration  Staff. 

A  comprehensive  examination  of  the  state  of  the  nation's  health,  the  dis- 
tribution of  health  care  facilities,  and  the  various  programs,  both  public 
and  private,  designed  to  improve  the  quality  and  distribution  of  health 
care  throughout  the  United  States.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  changes 
which  are  taking  place  in  the  delivery  of  medical  services  in  the  United 
States  and  how  these  changes  relate  to  the  need  for  medical  care. 

852.  DRUG    MARKETING   AND    MEDIA.    5    hours.    Prerequisite:    Graduate 
standing,  MKT  561,  STA  621.  Mr.  Kotzan. 

An  intensive  evaluation  of  measuring  techniques  of  drug  advertising  mes- 
sages with  emphasis  on  the  media  of  direct  mail,  medical  detail  men,  and 
journal  advertising. 
930.    THESIS.  5  hours.  Staff. 

PHILOSOPHY  AND  RELIGION 
WILLIAM  T.  BLACKSTONE 

(Peabody  Hall,  North  Campus) 
PHILOSOPHY 

The  Department  offers  a  comprehensive  program,  covering  the  major  areas  of 
philosophical  study,  leading  to  the  M.A.  and  the  Ph.D.  degrees.  Various  ap- 
proaches, including  historical  studies,  linguistic  analysis,  logical  analysis,  and 
phenomenology  are  represented  by  the  faculty.  Particular  areas  of  study  empha- 
sized are  epistemology,  ethics,  history  of  philosophy,  logic,  metaphysics,  philos- 
ophy of  education,  philosophy  of  religion,  philosophy  of  science,  and  political 
philosophy.  The  graduate  program  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  broad  and 
thorough  training  in  the  basic  areas  of  philosophy  with  a  specialization  in  some 
field  of  particular  interest  to  him.  Admission  is  restricted  so  as  to  encourage  a 
close  student-faculty  relationship. 

For  the  M.A.  degree,  reading  knowledge  of  one  foreign  language  is  required; 
for  the  Ph.D.,  one  foreign  language,  and  a  second  language  and/or  knowledge 
of  areas  cognate  to  philosophy. 

Unless  otherwise  stated,  two  senior  division  courses  in  philosophy  are  pre- 
requisite to  the  following  courses: 

602.    EXISTENTIALISM.  Miss  Stein. 

An  examination  of  the  sources  of  European  existentialism  in  Husserl, 
Nietzsche  and  Kierkegaard  followed  by  a  critical  consideration  of  repre- 
sentative works  of  such  contemporary  figures  as  Heidegger,  Jaspers,  Sartre, 
Marcel,  Merleau-Ponty  and  Buber. 

604.  CLASSICAL  AMERICAN   PHILOSOPHERS.   Prerequisite:   At  least  one 
course  in  philosophy  other  than  258.  Mr.  Clarke. 

A  study  of  the  major  writings  of  C.  S.  Pierce,  William  James,  and  John 
Dewey  and  their  influence  on  the  development  of  contemporary  philosophy. 

605.  ETHICAL  THEORY.  Mr.  Blackstonc,  Mr.  Granrosc. 

A  study  of  the  meaning  and  justification  of  fundamental  ethical  principles 
and  concepts. 
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(RELIGION)  PHILOSOPHY  OF  RELIGION.   Prerequisite:   Two  senior 
division  courses  in  philosophy  oi   religion.  Mr.  Ayers. 
\  critical  stud)  concerning  the  meaning,  nature,  and  validity  <>l  religious 
discourse,  beliefs,  and  practices,  Involving  theories  concerning  the  existence 
.iiul  nature  of  God  and  man's  relation  to  God. 

610.     (HISTORY)  PHILOSOPHY  OF  HISTORY.  Prerequisite:    Ten  hours  in 
philosophy  or  history  or  cognate  subject-area.  Mr.  Cebik. 

An  introduction  to  both  classical  and  modern  views  on  the  nature  of 
history.  Consideration  will  be  given  to  the  analysis  of  the  conceptual 
foundations  oi  historical  methods,  theories  of  explanation,  the  problem  of 
historical  objectivity,  and  the  purpose  of  history  and  its  relation  to  other 
disciplines. 

61  1.     (AR  1  •    AESTHETICS.  Mr.  Granrose. 

A  critical  surve)  of  philosophical  theories  about  the  arts  (for  example, 
painting,  literature,  and  music).  Attention  will  be  given  to  such  topics  as 
the  function  of  art  in  society  and  the  problem  of  justifying  aesthetic  judg- 
ments. 

(ill.    PHILOSOPHY    OF    LANGUAGE.     Prerequisite:     Philosophy    258.    Mr. 
Clarke,  Mr.  Severens,  Mr.  I  /arris. 

A  critical  stuck  of  topics  such  as  formal  and  ordinary  languages,  meaning, 
reference,  truth,  definition,  analyticity,  ambiguity,  metaphor,  symbolism, 
and  the  uses  of  language. 

616.     (LAW)  PHILOSOPHY  OF  LAW.  Prequisite:   Ten  hours  of  philosophy, 
political  science  or  law.  Mr.  Blackstone,  Mr.  Nemetz. 

A  study  of  the  nature  and  function  of  law  with  emphasis  on  the  interpreta- 
tion and  application  of  the  law  in  the  judicial  process.  Readings  in  classical 
and  contemporary  schools  of  the  philosophy  of  law. 

620.  HIS  LORY  OF  PHILOSOPHY,  ANCIENT.  Prerequisite:   Philosophy   104 
or  consent  of  instructor.  Mr.  Clarke,  Mr.  Nemetz. 

A  course  in  the  primary  works  of  the  great  ancient  philosophers,  especially 
the  writings  of  Plato  and  Aristotle. 

621.  HIS  LORY    OF    PHILOSOPHY,    MEDIEVAL.    Prerequisite:     Philosophy 
101  or  consent  of  instructor.  Mr.  Nemetz. 

Selected  readings  in  the  works  of  the  great  medieval  philosophers,  especially 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas  and  St.  Augustine. 

622.  HISTORY  OF  PHILOSOPHY,    MODERN.   Prerequisite:    Philosophy   104 
or  consent  of  instructor.  The  Staff. 

rraces  the  development  of  European  philosophy  up  to  the  nineteenth 
<  entury. 

<>1  I.    SYMBOLIC  LOCIC.  Prerequisite:  Philosophy  258  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Mr.    Clarke. 

An  advanced  course  dealing  with  both  traditional  and  modern  methods  in 
logic,  especially  the  contributions  of  symbolic  and  mathematical  logic. 
1     CONTEMPORARY   PHILOSOPHY.  Mr.  Clarke,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Harri- 
son. Mr.  Severens. 
Selected  leadings  in  important  philosophers  of  the  19th  and  20th  centuries, 
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including  such  thinkers  as  Nietzsche,  Mill,  Marx,  Spencer,  Bergson,  James, 
Royce,  Dewey,  Whitehead,  and  Santayana.  The  program  is  left  flexible 
to  allow  for  divergent  interests  and  needs  of  students  and  to  permit  con- 
sideration of  significant  current  materials. 

659.  PHILOSOPHY  OF  NATURAL  SCIENCE.  Prerequisite:  Two  senior  di- 
vision courses  in  philosophy  or  mathematics,  including  Philosophy  258. 
Mr.  Burton,  Mr.  Harrison,  Mr.  Kleiner. 

The  investigation  of  such  topics  as  the  logical  structure  of  scientific  hy- 
potheses and/or  laws,  and  the  problems  of  their  meaning  and  confirma- 
tion; the  general  patterns  of  scientific  explanation;  and  the  ideals  of  pre- 
diction and  control. 

660.  METAPHYSICS  AND  EPISTEMOLOGY.  Prerequisite:  At  least  one 
course  in  philosophy.  Mr.  Clarke,  Mr.  Nemetz,  Mr.  Severens. 

The  problems  of  metaphysics  and  the  relationship  of  metaphysical  concepts 
to  the  theory  of  knowledge. 

671.     (SOCIOLOGY)    PHILOSOPHY    OF    SOCIAL    SCIENCE.    Prerequisite: 
Permission  of  instructor.  Mr.  Harrison  and  Mr.  Robinson. 
A  study  of  the  methods  and  problems  of  inductive  reasoning,  including  the 
nature  of  probable  inference,  techniques  of  verification,  and  the  structure  of 
scientific  explanations,  with  special  reference  to  the  social  sciences. 

674.  (PSYCHOLOGY)  PHILOSOPHY  OF  MIND.  Prerequisite:  At  least  one 
course  in  psychology  or  a  related  field.  Mr.  Harrison. 

A  critical  study  of  the  philosophical  implications  of  alternative  approaches 
to  psychology  such  as  the  behavioral,  the  psycho-analytic,  the  phenomeno- 
logical,  with  particular  attention  to  such  problematic  areas  as  the  nature 
and  validation  of  psychological  concepts,  laws,  and  theories,  and  knowledge 
of  other  minds. 

685.  (POLITICAL  SCIENCE)  POLITICAL  PHILOSOPHIES  OF  ANCIENT, 
MEDIEVAL,  AND  EARLY  MODERN  TIMES. 

686.  (POLITICAL  SCIENCE)  POLITICAL  PHILOSOPHIES  OF  RECENT 
TIMES. 

800,  801,  802.  PHILOSOPHICAL  SYSTEMS  OF  PLATO,  ARISTOTLE,  AND 
THE  MIDDLE  AGES.  5  hours  each.  Prerequisite:  At  least  three  courses 
in  philosophy.  Mr.  Blackstone,  Mr.  Nemetz. 

A  study  of  the  philosophical  systems  of  the  classical  pre-modern  philoso- 
phers. 800  deals  with  the  thought  of  Plato,  801  with  Aristotle  and  802  with 
the  Middle  Ages. 

803.     (EDUCATION)  PHILOSOPHY  OF  EDUCATION.  Mr.  Newsome. 

808.  SEMINAR  IN  PHILOSOPHY  OF  RELIGION.  Mr.  Blackstone,  Mr. 
Clarke. 

A  critical  study  of  major  topics  in  the  philosophy  of  religion  such  as  the 
nature  and  existence  of  God,  the  problem  of  evil,  and  the  character  of 
religious  discourse. 

810,  811,  812.  PHILOSOPHICAL  SYSTEMS  OF  CONTINENTAL  RATION- 
ALISM,   BRITISH    EMPIRICISM,    AND    KANT.    5    hours    each.    Pre- 
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requisite:  At  least  three  courses  in  philosophy.  Mr.  O'Briant,  Mr.  Black- 
stone,  Mr.  Clarke. 

A  stud)  of  the  philosophical  systems  ol  the  classical  modern  philosophers. 
810  deals  with  Continental  Rationalism,  811  with  British  Empiricism,  and 
812  with  Kant. 
814a,  b,  c  RECENT  AM)  CONTEMPORARY  PHILOSOPHY.  5-15  hours. 
Prerequisite:  \i  Least  three  courses  in  philosophy.  The  Staff. 
A  critical  stud)  ol  recent  and  contemporary  philosophical  positions  such 
as  logical  empiricism,  pragmatism,  analysis,   Marxism  and  existentialism. 

:.  b,  c.  si  MINAR  IN  HISTORY  OF  PHILOSOPHY.  5-15  hours.  Prereq- 
uisite: Ten  hours  ol  advanced  work  in  philosophy  or  consent  ol  instructor. 

The  Staff. 

A  study  of  philosophical   topics  and   problems  as  found  in   the  works  of 

an<  ient,  medieval,  and  modern  philosophers. 

i  l>.  <  SEMINAR  IX  POLITICAL  PHILOSOPHY.  5  15  hours.  Prereq- 
uisite: Ten  hours  of  advanced  work  in  philosophy  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Mr.  Blackstone. 

\  critical  analysis  of  problems  and   topics  in  classical   and  contemporary 

political  philosophy. 

840a,   I),  c.    SEMINAR  IX  ETHICS.  5-15  hours.  Mr.  Blackstone. 

A  critical  analysis  of  problems  and  topics  in  classical  and  contemporary 
moral  philosophy. 

849a,   I),  c.    SEMINAR    IX   PROBLEMS  OF  LOGIC.  5-15  hours.   Prerequisite: 
Philosophy   111   644  or  its  equivalent.  Mr.  Clarke,  Mr.  Harrison. 
An  investigation  into  some  of  the  major  problems  in  contemporary  Logic, 
such  as  semiotics,  deductive  systems,  metamathematics  and  the  problems  of 

induction. 

859.    SEMINAR    IX    PHILOSOPHY   OF   SCIENCE.    Prerequisite:    Philosophy 
111   (ill  oi-  its  equivalent.  Mr.  Kleiner. 

A  critical  study  of  basic  concepts  in  science  such  as  explanation,  descrip- 
tion, prediction,  law,  cause,  theory,  confirmation,  probability,  observation 
and  measurement. 

.  b.  c.  SEMINAR  IX  METAPHYSICS  AND  EPISTEMOLOGY.  5-15 
hours.  Prerequisite:  Ten  hours  of  advanced  work  in  philosophy  or  consent 
ol   instructor.   The  Staff. 

A  critical  study  of  various  metaphysical  systems  and  theories  of  knowledge 
and  related  problems  in  these  areas. 

870a,   b.  c.    PROBLEMS   AND   TOPICS   IN   PHILOSOPHY.   5-15   hours.    Pic 
requisite:  Ten  hours  of  advanced  work  in  philosophy,  or  consent  of  in- 
sii  lie  tor.    The   Staff. 
A  systematic  study  of  philosophical  positions  and  problems. 

a,  I),  c  READINGS  AND  RESEARCH  IX  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  PHI- 
LOSOPHY. 5-15  hours.  Prerequisite:  Ten  hours  of  advanced  work  in  phi- 
losophy or  consent  of  instructor.  The  Staff. 

Directed  reading  and  research  in  philosophy  in  area  (s)  of  a  student's  special 
interest. 
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930.    THESIS.  The  Graduate  Faculty. 

RELIGION 

Ten  hours  in   religion  or  a  cognate  subject-area  or  consent  of  instructor  is  pre- 
requisite for  the  following  courses: 

600.    HISTORY  OF  RELIGIONS.  Mr.  Ayers. 

A  survey  of  the  nature  of  early  and  primitive  religions  and  the  main  out- 
lines of  the  chief  living  religions  of  the  world.  The  method  will  be  both 
historical  and  analytical. 

610.  OLD  TESTAMENT  LITERATURE.  Mr.  Ayers. 

A  study  of  the  nature,  content  and  problems  of  Old  Testament  Literature, 
with  particular  attention  given  to  historical  data,  literary  forms,  and  out- 
standing personalities. 

611.  NEW  TESTAMENT  LITERATURE.  Mr.  Ayers. 

A  study  of  the  nature,  content  and  problems  of  New  Testament  Literature, 
with  particular  attention  given  to  the  political,  social  and  religious  back- 
ground of  Judaism  out  of  which  Christianity  sprang,  the  life  of  Jesus,  the 
immediate  foreground  of  an  expanding  church. 

630.    THE  PROPHETIC  MOVEMENT.  Mr.  Ayers. 

A  study  of  the  development  of  Hebrew  religion  from  its  early,  more  primi- 
tive stages  to  the  high  point  attained  in  the  social,  ethical  and  spiritual 
teachings  of  the  great  writing  prophets  of  Israel. 

640.    THE  TEACHINGS  OF  JESUS.  Mr.  Ayers. 

Although  primarily  a  study  of  what  Jesus  taught,  attention  is  given  to  the 
literary  and  environmental  background  of  his  teaching,  the  historical  life 
of  the  teacher,  and  the  contemporary  validity  of  what  he  taught. 

PHYSICS 
J.  H.  HENKEL 

(Physics  Building,  South  Campus) 

Doctoral  language  requirement;  one  foreign  language  in  depth. 

The  Department  of  Physics  and  Astronomy  offers  graduate  work  leading  to 
the  M.S.  and  Ph.D.  degrees  in  Physics.  The  major  research  in  the  Department  is 
conducted  in  the  following  fields:  atomic  and  molecular  physics,  nuclear  physics, 
solid  state  physics,  general  relativity,  field  theory,  and  low'  temperature  physics. 
Experimental  research  is  conducted  in  on-campus  laboratories  for  nuclear  physics, 
atomic  and  molecular  physics,  low  temperature  physics,  and  solid  state  physics. 
In  addition  to  these,  the  experimental  facilities  at  the  Oak  Ridge  National  Lab- 
oratory are  available  and  are  used  quite  frequently.  Theoretical  research  in  the 
above  areas  are  aided  by  the  facilities  of  the  Computing  Center. 

Prospective  students  desiring  financial  aid  should  submit  all  application  ma- 
terial to  the  Graduate  School  by  February  15. 
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600.    PHYSICS  SI  MINAR.  One  hour  credit  per  quarter.  Two  hours  per  week. 
Required  <>l  all  graduate  students  in  Physics.  Staff. 
Disc  ussion  of  various  topics  in  the  field  of  physics. 

604-605.  THEORETICAL  MECHANICS  (4  hours  each).  Four  hours  of  recita- 
tion per  week.  Prerequisite  for  604:  Physics  332  or  333.  Corequisite  for  604: 
Mathematics  601  or  658.  Staff. 

These  courses  develop  within  the  framework  of  Newtonian  principles: 
statics,  kinematics  and  dynamics  of  a  particle  and  of  systems  of  particles, 
mechanics  <>l  continuous  media,  and  Lagrange's  equations. 

620-621.  ELECTRICITY  AND  MAGNETISM  (4  hours  each).  Four  hours  of 
recitation  per  week.  Prerequisite  for  620:  Physics  332  and  Mathematics 
601  or  658.  Staff. 

Beginning  with  the  experimentally  determined  laws  of  Coulomb,  Ampere, 
Biot-Savart,  Faraday,  and  others  the  fundamental  methods  of  Gauss  and 
Stokes  will  be  applied  to  develop  logically  the  theory  as  embodied  in 
Maxwell's  equations. 

624-625.    ELECTRONICS  AND  ELECTRICAL  AIDS  TO  MEASUREMENTS. 

Prerequisites:   Physics  128,  229  or  239,  Mathematics  253-254.   The  Staff. 
These  courses  are  a  study  of  circuit  theory,  basic  electronic  devices,  ampli- 
fiers, feedback,  pulse,  and  digital  circuits. 

630.  THERMODYNAMICS.  Prerequisite:  Physics  332  or  333  and  Mathematics 
658.  The  Staff. 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  laws  of  thermodynamics  and  their  application 
to  the  fundamental  concepts  of  physics. 

631.  KINETIC  THEORY  AND  STATISTICAL  MECHANICS.  Prerequisite: 
Physics  604  and  630.  The  Staff. 

This  course  is  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  statistical  mechanics  and  its 
application  to  the  study  of  gases. 

(also  Biology  635)  INTRODUCTION  TO  BIOPHYSICAL  THEORY. 
Prerequisite:  At  least  one  year  each  of  physics,  chemistry,  biology,  and 
calculus.   Mr.   Shear. 

The  applications  of  thermodynamics,  statistical  mechanics,  and  non-equi- 
librium thermodynamics  to  biological  problems.  Various  mathematical 
models  of  the  structure  and  dynamics  of  biological  systems,  from  the  molec- 
ular to  the  population  level,  will  also  be  considered. 

640.    METHODS  OF  THEORETICAL  PHYSICS.  Prerequisite:  Physics  604  and 

Mathematics  658.  The  Staff. 

A  course  stressing  the  application  of  advanced  mathematics  to  the  solution 
of  the  ordinary  and  partial  differential  equations  encountered  in  courses 
in  advanced  physics.  Some  of  the  subjects  studied  are:  Fourier  series,  Bessel 
functions,  Legendre  polynomials,  and  solutions  of  the  wave  equation,  La- 
place's equation,  and  other  linear  partial  differential  equations  in  different 
coordinate  systems. 
650.    ATOMIC  PHYSICS.  Prerequisite:   Physics  604.   The  Staff. 

I  his  course  develops  atomic  theory  as  may  be  determined  from  optical 
and  X-ray  spectra  and  the  interaction  of  atoms  with  electric  and  magnetic 
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fields.  Atomic  spectra  will  be  interpreted  with  the  aid  of  Schrodinger's 
wave  equation. 

665,  666,  667.    EXPERIMENTAL   PHYSICS    (3   hours  each).   Eight  hours   of 
laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  Physics  650.  The  Staff. 
Laboratory  courses  in  which  the  student  uses  modern  experimental  tech- 
niques to  investigate  phenomena  in  atomic,  molecular,  nuclear,  and  solid 
state  physics. 

672-673.  NUCLEAR  STRUCTURE  (4  hours  each).  Four  hours  of  recitation 
per  week.  Prerequisite  for  672:  Physics  650.  The  Staff. 

These  courses  are  designed  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  theory  of  nuclear 
structure  as  it  has  been  inferred  from  quantum  mechanical  considerations 
and  the  study  of  experimental  data  on  radioactivity  and  nuclear  reactions. 

682,  683.  SOLID  STATE  PHYSICS  (4  hours  each).  Four  hours  of  recitation 
per  week.  Prerequisite  for  682:  Physics  604;  Physics  630  desirable.  The  Staff. 
These  courses  are  a  study  of  the  elastic,  electrical,  magnetic,  and  thermal 
properties  of  solids  and  cover  such  topics  as:  crystal  structure,  X-ray  and 
neutron  diffraction,  elasticity,  crystal  imperfections,  thermal  and  electrical 
conduction,  spin  resonance,  the  photoelectric  effect,  and  band  theory. 

727.  MECHANICS.  Four  lectures  and  discussions,  and  one  two-hour  labora- 
tory per  week.  Prerequisite:  15  hours  of  physics.  The  Staff. 

This  course  is  designed  to  aid  the  secondary  school  teacher  in  dealing  with 
problems  in  mechanics.  The  effective  presentation  of  physical  concepts  in 
mechanics  will  be  stressed. 
For  credit  toward  Master  of  Education  degree  only. 

728.  HEAT,  SOUND,  AND  LIGHT.  Four  lectures  and  discussions,  and  one 
2-hour  laboratory  period  per  week.  Prerequisite:  15  hours  of  Physics. 
The  Staff. 

This  course  is  designed  to  aid  the  physics  teacher  in  dealing  with  problems 
in  heat,  sound,  and  light  which  may  arise  in  his  teaching.  The  factors  in- 
volved in  the  effective  presentation  of  physical  concepts  in  these  areas  will 
be  emphasized. 
For  credit  toward  Master  of  Education  degree  only. 

729.  ELECTRICITY,  MAGNETISM,  AND  MODERN  PHYSICS.  Four  lec- 
tures and  discussions  and  one  2-hour  laboratory  period  per  week.  Prerequi- 
site: 15  hours  of  Physics.  The  Staff. 

This  course  is  designed  to  aid  the  physics  teacher  in  dealing  with  problems 
in  electricity,  magnetism,  and  modern  physics  which  arise  in  his  teaching. 
The  factors  involved  in  effective  presentation  of  physical  concepts  in  these 
areas  will  be  emphasized. 
For  credit  toward  Master  of  Education  degree  only. 

791.  ASTRONOMY  FOR  TEACHERS.  Four  hours  of  recitation  and  two  hours 
of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  10  hours  of  Physics  or  20  hours  of 
physical  sciences.  Mr.  Reuning. 

Discussions,  lectures,  and  laboratory  exercises  focused  on  the  problems  that 
are  involved  in  science  teaching  in  the  secondary  schools  relative  to  astro- 
nomical concepts  and  procedures.  For  credit  toward  Master  of  Education 
degree  only. 
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801,  JOS.    ADVANCED    ANALYTICAL    MECHANICS    (5    hours   each). 

Three  hours  of  recitation  per  week.  Prerequisites  for  801:  Physics  605. 
The  Staff. 

Systems  or  particles,  D'Alembert's  principle,  principle  of  least  action,  Ham- 
ilton's principle,  generalized  coordinates,  Poisson  brackets.  ;md  the  Hamil- 
ton-Jacob] equation. 

810,  811,  812.  QUANTUM  MECHANICS.  5  hours  each.  Three  hours  of  recita- 
tion per  week.  Prerequisites  for  810:  Physics  621  and  Physics  803.  The  Staff. 
Basic  principles  of  quantum  theory,  wave  mechanics,  and  the  application 
oi   these  principles  to  problems  in  modern  physics. 

815-816.    ADVANCED  QUANTUM  THEORY.  Prerequisites:   Physics  812  and 
Physics  822.  The  Staff. 
Relativistic  quantum  mechanics  and  quantum  field  theory. 

821,  822.  ADVANCED  ELECTROMAGNETIC  THEORY.  5  hours  each. 
Three  hours  of  recitation  per  week.  Prerequisites  for  Physics  820:  Physics 
621.  The  Staff. 

Maxwell's  equations  are  assumed  initially  and  used  to  investigate  classical 
electromagnetic  phenomena.  A  formulation  of  the  field  equations  is  de- 
veloped in  a  spacetime  continuum.  Beginning  with  the  static  phenomena 
the  study  will  include  the  theory  of  multipoles,  the  radiation  and  propaga- 
tion of  electromagnetic  waves,  and  the  related  reflection,  refraction,  dif- 
fraction and  dispersion  phenomena. 

830,  831,  832.  STATISTICAL  MECHANICS.  5  hours  each.  Three  hours  of 
recitation  per  week.  Prerequisite  for  Physics  830:  Physics  812.  Mr.  Henkel. 
A  study  of  the  basic  theory  of  statistical  mechanics  and  its  applications 
to  the  solution  of  some  fundamental  problems  in  physics. 

850,  851,  852.  MOLECULAR  SPECTRA  AND  STRUCTURE  OF  DIATOMIC 
AND  POLYATOMIC  MOLECULES.  5  hours  each.  Three  hours  of  recita- 
tion per  week.  Prerequisite  for  850:  Physics  650;  Physics  810.  Mr.  Cooper, 
Mr.  Burkhard. 

A  study  of  the  structure  of  molecules  as  may  be  determined  from  their 
rotational,  vibrational,  and  electronic  spectra.  The  theory  of  molecular 
spectra  will  be  presented  for  diatomic  and  selected  polyatomic  molecules. 

855,  856.  INFRARED  SPECTROSCOPY.  5  hours  each.  Three  hours  of  recita- 
tion per  week.  Prerequisite  for  855:  Physics  650.  Mr.  Sears. 
A  study  of  the  origin  of  infrared  spectra  in  polyatomic  and  polymeric 
molecules.  Infrared  spectrophotometer  instrumentation,  infrared  determin- 
ation of  molecular  structure,  qualitative  analysis  and  quantitative  analysis 
of  organic  compounds  will  be  treated. 

873.  871,  875.  NUCLEAR  THEORY.  5  hours  each.  Three  hours  of  recitation 
per  week.  Prerequisite  for  873:  Physics  672  and  Physics  812.  Mr.  Duncan. 
A  course  in  advanced  nuclear  theory.  Some  of  the  topics  covered  are: 
multiple  radiations,  polarization  phenomena,  resonance  theory,  and  nuclear 
s<  attei  ing  phenomena. 

882,  883,  884.  ADVANCED  SOLID  STATE  PHYSICS.  5  hours  each.  Three 
hours  of  recitation  per  week.  Prerequisites  for  882:  Physics  682  and  Physics 
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810.  Mr.  Henkel. 

A  discussion  of  the  quantum  theory  of  solids. 
890,  891,  892.    ADVANCED  TOPICS.  5  hours  each.  Three  hours  of  recitation 

per  week.  Prerequisite  for  890:  Physics  810.  The  Staff. 

This  course  consists  of  current  and  advanced  topics  in  physics. 
930.    RESEARCH.   The  Staff. 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  PHARMACOLOGY 
JOHN  M.  BOWEN 

(Veterinary  Building,  South  Campus) 
Doctoral  language  requirement;  one  language. 

Candidates  for  the  Master  of  Science  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  Physiology 
or  Pharmacology  must  have  a  Bachelor  of  Science  or  a  Doctor  of  Veterinary 
Medicine  degree  from  a  college  or  university  approved  by  the  University  of  Geor- 
gia. Research  opportunities  are  offered  in  neurophysiology  and  neuropharma- 
cology, emphasizing  pharmacokinetics  and  molecular  pharmacological  principles; 
sensory  physiology  and  bioelectronics,  with  emphasis  on  vision,  audition,  and 
navigation;  physiological  chemistry  and  digestive  physiology,  particularly  from 
a  comparative  biochemical  aspect;  endocrinology  and  reproductive  physiology; 
and  cardio-pulmonary  physiology  with  emphasis  on  the  comparative  biomedical 
aspects  of  avian  and  mammalian  species. 

Certain  minimum  requirements  in  addition  to  those  required  by  the  Graduate 
School  must  be  met.  Students  will  be  held  responsible  for  mathematics  through 
calculus  and/or  statistics  423  or  equivalent  and  physics  through  electricity. 

605.  ANIMAL  PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  Per- 
mission of  instructor.  Three  lectures  and  one  4-hour  laboratory.  (Spring 
quarter).  Mr.  Huber. 

Integrated  functional  aspects  of  the  metabolic,  respiratory  and   transport 
systems  of  the  animal  body  from  a  chemical  standpoint. 

606.  COMPARATIVE  MAMMALIAN  PHYSIOLOGY.  5  hours.  Prerequisite: 
Permission  of  instructor.  Three  lectures  and  one  4-hour  laboratory.  (Fall 
quarter).  Staff. 

A  presentation  of  the  animal  body  including  study  of  the  cell,  body  fluids, 
nervous  system  and  the  heart  and  circulation. 

607.  COMPARATIVE  MAMMALIAN  PHYSIOLOGY.  5  hours.  Prerequisite: 
Permission  of  instructor.  Three  lectures  and  one  4-hour  laboratory.  (Winter 
quarter).  Staff. 

A  continuation  of  606  including  the  alimentary  tract,  kidneys  and  respira- 
tion. 

608.  COMPARATIVE  MAMMALIAN  PHYSIOLOGY.  5  hours.  Prerequisite: 
Permission  of  instructor.  Three  lectures  and  one  4-hour  laboratory.  (Spring 
quarter).  Mr.  McQueen. 

A  continuation  of  607  including  endocrinology  and  reproduction. 
635.    PROBLEMS   IN    CLINICAL   PHARMACOLOGY.    1    to    10   hours.    Pre- 
requisite: Permission  of  instructor.  Mr.  Bowen. 
Intensive  study  of  a  specific  approved  problem  in  pharmacology. 
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\1)\  \\(  1  I)  PHYSIOLOGY.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  VPH  606  cm  equiva- 
lent. Three  lectures  and  one  4-hour  laboratory.  (Wintei  quarter  ol  even 
years.)  Staff. 

Advanced  stud)  <>l  current  concepts  ol  physiology,  with  emphasis  on  speci- 
fic systems. 

sot.  ADVANCED  PHYSIOLOGY.  5  horns.  Prerequisite:  VPH  606  or  equiva- 
lent. I  luce  lectures  and  one  4-hour  laboratory.  (Wintei  quarter  ol  odd 
yeai  s.)  V'///. 

Advanced  stud)  of  current  concepts  of  physiology,  with  emphasis  on  speci- 
fic systems  noi  covered  in  806. 

sos.    RUMINANT  PHYSIOLOGY.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instruc- 
tor. Three  lectures  and  one  4-hour  laboratory.   (Fall  quarter).  Mr.  Huber. 
The  physiological,  biochemical  and  microbiological  processes  of  digestion, 
absorption  and  metabolism  of  absorbed  nutrients. 

809.  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  GAMETES.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  in- 
structor. Five  lectures.   (Fall  quarter).  Mr.  Foley. 

Advanced  study  of  gonad  function,  sperm  and  ova  physiology,  fertility  and 
fertilization.  Emphasis  on  male  physiology. 

810.  COMPARATIVE  MEDICAL  ENDOCRINOLOGY.  5  hours.  Prerequisites: 
VPH  608,  ZOO  827  or  equivalent.  Three  lectures  and  one  4-hour  laboratory. 

(Spring  quarter).  Mr.  McQueen. 

Struct ure  and  Function  of  endocrine  glands  and  hormones  with  emphasis 
on  the  evaluation  of  the  function  of  endocrine  systems. 

811.  PROBLEMS  IN  ENDOCRINOLOGY.  2-10  hours.  Prerequisite  810  or 
equivalent.  Mr.  McQueen. 

Intensive  study  of  an  approved  experimental  problem  in  endocrinology. 

840.  NEUROPHYSIOLOGY.  Four  lectures  and  one  laboratory  period.  Prereq- 
uisite: Permission  of  instructor.  Mr.  Bowen. 

A  comprehensive  study  of  the  nervous  system,  stressing  biophysics,  clinical 
neurology  and  pharmacology. 

800.    PHYSIOLOGY  SEMINAR. 

1  hour.  Presentation  of  current  research  findings  and  methodology  in 
physiology. 

900.    PROBLEMS   IN  PHYSIOLOGY. 

2-10  hours.  Intensive  study  of  an  approved  experimental  problem  in  phys- 
iology. 

930.     THESIS.  Graduate  Staff. 

PLANT  PATHOLOGY  AND  PLANT  GENETICS 

E.  S.  LUTTRELL 

(Food  Science  Building,  South  Campus) 

Doctoral   language  requirement:  one  language. 

I  his  Department  offers  graduate  programs  leading  to  the  M.S.  degree  and  the 
Ph.D.  degree  in  plant  pathology,  forest  pathology,  genetics,  and  mycology.  Plant 
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pathology  majors  may  specialize  in  plant  virology,  plant  Hematology,  plant  bac- 
teriology, fungal  diseases,  physiology  of  disease,  ecology  of  plant  pathogens,  or 
diseases  of  specific  crops  and  their  control.  Students  interested  in  genetics  may 
specialize  in  plant  genetics,  physiological  genetics,  or  plant  breeding.  Mycology 
majors  may  concentrate  in  morphology,  taxonomy,  physiology,  ecology,  or  genet- 
ics of  fungi.  Requirements  for  a  degree  include  formal  course  work  and  a  thesis 
representing  originality  in  research.  The  student  is  expected  to  develop  a  pro- 
gram based  on  his  individual  needs  through  consultation  with  the  faculty  and 
his  graduate  committee. 

Applications  for  fellowships  and  assistantships  must  be  filed  with  the  Graduate 
School  before  February  15.  Prospective  students  should  also  write  to  the  Head 
of  the  Department  as  early  as  possible. 

Prerequisite  for  all  600  courses:  At  least  two  senior  division  courses  in  this  or 
other  appropriate  plant  science  department  as  determined  by  the  instructor. 

601.  PLANT    GENETICS.    Four    lectures    and    one    laboratory    period.    Mr. 
Fleming. 

Advanced  genetic  principles  from  coding  to  the  genetics  of  sterility  and 
disease  resistance,  cytoplasmic  inheritance,  polyploidy,  apomixis,  and 
mutations. 

602.  PLANT    BREEDING.    Four    lectures    and    one    laboratory    period.    Mr. 
Fleming. 

Fundamental  methods  utilized  in  the  science  of  plant  breeding  and  the 
important  role  that  breeding  plays  in  crop  and  tree  improvement. 
604.    PHYSIOLOGICAL  GENETICS.  Four  lectures  and  one  laboratory  period. 
Prerequisites:   Chemistry  340  or  Biochemistry  451   or  the  equivalent.  Mr. 
Papa. 

The  biochemical  basis  of  heredity;  metabolic  pathways  and  mechanisms 
of  gene  action;  function  and  structure  of  the  gene,  mutations,  and  agents 
of  metabolic  control. 

620.    MYCOLOGY.  Three  lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods.  Mr.  Hanli)}. 
An   introduction   to   the  biology  of   the  fungi,   including   a   survey  of   all 
classes. 

623.    PLANT  VIROLOGY.  5  hours.  Mr.  Kuhn. 

The  nature  of  plant  viruses,  their  identification,  host  relations,  transmis- 
sion, purification,  serology,  and  control. 

625.  PLANT  NEMATOLOGY.  5  hours.  Mr.  Powell,  Mr.  Bird. 
Morphology  and   taxonomy  of  plant  parasitic  nematodes,   with  emphasis 
on  characters  used  in  identification. 

626.  NEMATODE  DISEASE  OF  PLANTS.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  Plant  Pathol- 
ogy 625.   Mr.  Powell,  Mr.  Bird. 

Diseases  of  crop  plants  caused  by  nematodes:  hosts,  symptoms,  economic 
importance,  distribution,  pathogenesis,  and  control. 

628.    DIAGNOSIS   AND   CONTROL   OF   PLANT   DISEASES.    5    hours.   Mr. 
Taylor. 

Development  of  fundamental  and  practical  knowledge  for  identification 
and  control  of  plant  diseases. 
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629.    BA<   I  1  -Rl  \I.  PLANT  PATHOGENS.  5  hours.  Mr.  McCarter. 

The  plani  pathogenic  bacteria,  their  isolation,  identification,  inoculation 
and  control. 

01.    RES!  \R(  11   IN   PLANT  PATHOLOGY.  5  hours  cadi.  The  Staff. 
Prosecution  of  a  special  problem  in  plant  pathology  with  parallel  reading 
and  conferences  with  the  instructor. 

B05     RESEARCH     METHODS    IN     PLANT    PATHOLOGY.    5    hours.    Mr. 
Hendrix. 

Organization  of  a  research  program,  research  techniques  in  plant  pathology, 
ami  presentation  of  results. 

810-811.    RESEARCH  IN  PLANT  GENETICS.  5  hours  each.  Mr.  Fleming. 
Prosecution  of  a  special  problem  in  plant  genetics  with  parallel  reading 
and  conferences  with  the  instructor. 

812.  SPECIALIZED  PLANT  BREEDING.  (See  Agronomy  812).  5  hours.  Pre- 
requisite:  Plant  Pathology  353,  Plant  Genetics  402  and  one  senior  division 
course  in  crop  production.  Mr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Fleming. 
Conducted  cooperatively  with  the  Department  of  Agronomy.  Lectures  and 
laboratory  periods  in  the  greenhouse  and  field  with  emphasis  on  practices 
and  techniques  used  in  the  development  of  crop  varieties  and  hybrids. 

815.    ADVANCED  PLANT  PATHOLOGY  AND  PLANT  GENETICS  SEMI- 
NAR. One  hour  per  quarter.  The  Staff. 

Presentation  of  papers  and  discussion  of  research  in  plant  pathology  and 
genetics. 

820.    QUAN  riTATIVE  GENETICS.  5  hours.  Mr.  Papa. 

Quantitative  inheritance,  gene  frequency,  populations,  and  methods  for 
analysis  of  quantitative  differences. 

82 1       (  B< )  TAN ;  V)  BIOLOGY  OF  ASCOMYCETES.  5  hours.  Mr.  Han  I  in. 

A  study  of  the  comparative  morphology  of  the  Ascomycetes  and  their  co- 
nidial  stages  (Fungi  Imperfect),  principles  of  taxonomy,  and  training  in 
identification. 

822.    PHYTOPATHOLOGY:    PRINCIPLES    AND    THEORY.    5    hours.    Mr. 
Luttrell. 

A  consideration  of  the  theoretical  aspects  of  plant  pathology  designed  to 
integrate  the  various  subsciences  in  this  field  and  to  arrive  at  basic  prin- 
( iples. 

82:5.    PHYSIOLOGY  OF  PARASITISM.  5  hours.  Mr.  Wynn. 

The  biochemistry  of  infected  plants  including  specific  host  parasite  inter- 
actions affecting  intermediary  metabolism,  cell  wall  degradation,  growth 
regulation,  toxin  production,  and  host  resistance. 

824.    PHYSIOLOGY  OF  FUNGI.  5  hours.  Mr.  Wynn. 

Biochemistry  of  fungal  growth  and  development  with  emphasis  on  me- 
tabolic processes  involved  in  spore  production  and  germination,  interrela- 
tionships of  environment  and  growth,  regulatory  mechanisms  affecting  de- 
velopment, and  unique  metabolic  pathways. 

(BOTANY)  BIOLOGY  OF  PHYGOMYCETES.  5  hours.  Mr.  Fuller. 
Comparative   morphology   of   the   Phycomycetes   and   related   groups.    Dis- 
cussion of  the  physiology  oi  growth  and  development  in  these  organisms. 
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833.     (BOTANY)  BIOLOGY  OF  BASIDIOMYCETES.  5  hours.  Mr.  Ross. 

A  study  of  ihe  comparative  morphology  of  the  Basidiomycetes,  principles 
of  taxonomy,  and  training  in  identification. 

930.    THESIS. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

Robert  T.  Golembiewski 

(Le   Conte  Hall,  North   Campus) 

Doctoral  language  requirement;  one  language,  and  a  second  language  or  profi- 
ciency in  use  of  a  research  tool  to  be  determined  by  the  department. 

The  Department  of  Political  Science  offers  programs  leading  to  the  M.A., 
M.P.A.,  and  Ph.D.  degrees.  At  the  Ph.D.  level  the  department  offers  six  fields  of 
study,  plus  a  variety  of  specialized  curricula.  The  candidate  selects  two  fields 
of  study  and  (with  the  advice  of  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies)  one  special- 
ized curriculum  for  intensive  study  and  examination. 

The  M.P.A.  (Masters  of  Public  Administration)  is  designed  for  those  persons 
planning  to  enter,  or  who  are  already  a  part  of,  the  public  service. 

All  degree  programs  are  increasingly  oriented  to  the  systematic  study  and 
analysis  of  political  phenomena. 

Prerequisites  for  the  following  courses  are  Political  Science  101,  or  its  equivalent, 
and  two  senior  division  courses  in  Political  Science,  History,  or  Economics. 

605.  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  GEORGIA.  Mr.  Saye. 

An  historical  survey  of  the  evolution  of  the  Constitution  of  Georgia  fol- 
lowed by  a  detailed  study  of  the  present  Constitution  through  decisions  and 
opinions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Georgia. 

606.  STATE  GOVERNMENT.  Mr.  Askew,  Mr.  Saye,  Dr.  Dunn. 

A  study  of  the  forms  of  organization,  the  functions,  and  the  operation  of 
state  government  in  the  United  States  with  particular  emphasis  on  the 
government  of  the  State  of  Georgia. 

608.  AMERICAN  POLITICAL  THOUGHT  TO   1800.  Mr.  Miller. 

A  study  of  the  political  theory  of  the  colonial  period,  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, and  the  theories  of  the  Convention  of  1787  and  the  early  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Constitution.  Political  Science  608  and  609  form  a  natural 
sequence,  though  either  or  both  may  be  elected.  Where  the  student  takes 
the  entire  sequence  it  is  advisable  to  take  Political  Science  608  first. 

609.  AMERICAN  POLITICAL  THOUGHT  SINCE   1800.  Mr.  Miller. 

A  study  of  the  theories  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Union,  slavery,  the  Civil  War, 
Reconstruction,  and  the  contemporary  United  States. 

610.  AMERICAN  POLITICAL  PARTIES.  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Olson. 

A  study  of  the  influence  of  political  parties  on  the  governmental  organiza- 
tion and  on  the  history  of  political  thought  of  the  United  States. 

611.  THE  ELECTORAL  PROCESS.  Mr.  Hawkins. 

An  examination  of  the  factors  which  contribute  to  an  electoral  choice.  Both 
psychological  and  sociological  influences  are  considered. 
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613.    GOVERNM1  N  I     WD  IN  I  1  REST  GROUPS.  Mr.  Dunn.  Mr.  Olson. 

\  stud)  ol  the  major  organized  agrarian,  labor,  business,  professional  and 
othei  special  interesi  groups  that  regularly  participate  in  the  formation  ol 
public  policy  in  the  United  States. 

i,l  l.     I  IN    11  GISLA  1  1\  I    PROCESS.  Mr.  Olson. 

\  study  of  the  structure,  functions,  and  behavior  of  local,  state,  and  nation 
al  Legislative  bodies  with  emphasis  on  composition,  leadership,  procedures, 
part)  and  interesi  group  roles,  constituency  influence,  and  representation 
theoi  y. 

til").    THE  GOVERNMENTS  OF  THE  FAR  EAST.  Mr.  Lee. 

I  he  st  i  in  t  inc.  principles,  and  practices  of  political  parties  and  government 
of  the  Far  last  with  particular  emphasis  on  China  and  Japan. 

620.  IN  I  1  ^NATIONAL  RELATIONS.  Mr.  Chittick,  Mr.  Range. 

A  study  of  the  theories,  forces  and  practices  dominating  contemporary 
international  illations. 

621.  INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATION.  Mr.  Chittick,  Mr.  Range. 

A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  international  political  organiza- 
tion, plus  a  study  of  proposals  and  attempts  toward  a  politically  organized 
world.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  the  United  Nations. 

622.  THE  ELEMENTS  OF  INTERNATIONAL  LAW.  Mr.  Clute. 

A  treatment  of  selected  public  international  law  topics  including:  recogni- 
tion, state  succession,  jurisdiction,  extradition,  nationality,  the  law  of 
t tcaties,  the  law  of  diplomacy,  and  the  law  of  war. 

623.  THE  ELEMENTS  OF  INTERNATIONAL  LAW.  Mr.  Clute. 
A  continuation  of  political  science  622. 

625.    AMERICAN  FOREIGN  POLICY.  Mr.  Chittick. 

I  he  structure  and  processes  of  developing  American  foreign  policy  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  contemporary  period. 

631.  DEVELOPING  POLITICAL  SYSTEMS.  Mr.  Clute. 

A  systematic  examination  of  the  factors  that  account  for  the  movement  of 

nations  from  underdeveloped  to  developed  status. 

632.  MAJOR  COMMUNIST  POLITICAL  SYSTEMS.  Mr.  Welsh. 

An  analysis  of  political  processes  and  governmental  institutions  in  the 
USSR  and  Mainland  China.  Analysis  will  be  made  of  the  implications  of 
changes  in  these  systems  for  an  understanding  of  contemporary  Communism. 

633.  COMPARATIVE  EASTERN  EUROPEAN  POLITICAL  SYSTEMS.  Mr. 

Welsh. 

\  comparative  analysis  of  the  political  systems  of  Eastern  Europe  (exclud- 
ing the  USSR).  While  emphasis  is  placed  on  post-1944  developments,  atten- 
tion  is  given   the  constitutional  and  political  systems  between  the  World 

Wats. 

634.  LATIN  AMERICAN  POLITICAL  SYSTEMS.  Mr.   Welsh. 

A  comparative  analysis  of  the  political  systems  of  Central  and  South  Ameri- 
ca with  emphasis  on  the  concepts  of  political  stability,  conflict,  revolution, 
and  economic  development  and  modernization. 
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638.    AFRICAN  POLITICAL  SYSTEMS.  Mr.  Clute. 

A  structural-functional  analysis  of  the  new  African  states  with  special 
emphasis  on  sub-Saharan  Africa. 

641.  PRINCIPLES  OF  PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION.  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Cornog, 
Mr.  Gibson,  Mr.  Golembiewski,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Nigro. 

A  study  of  administrative  organization,  relationships,  and  controls  in  the 
United  States  with  emphasis  on  national  public  administration.  Emphasis 
is  given  to  current  research  in  organization,  personnel,  and  budgeting. 

642.  PUBLIC  PERSONNEL  ADMINISTRATION.  Mr.   Cohen,  Mr.   Cornog, 
Mr.   Gibson,  Mr.  Nigro. 

A  study  of  public  personnel  systems  in  the  U.S.  with  major  concentration 
on  the  national  civil  service  system.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  current 
research  in  the  areas  of  leadership,  informal  organization,  motivation,  and 
small  group  theory. 

643.  PUBLIC  FINANCIAL  ADMINISTRATION.   Mr.    Cornog,  Mr.   Gibson, 
Mr.   Tumbull. 

A  study  of  the  budgeting  process,  preparation  and  enactment  of  the  budget, 
financial  accountability  and  the  audit. 

645.  COMPARATIVE  ADMINISTRATION.  Mr.  Gibson. 

A  study  of  the  administrative  systems  of  both  developed  and  underdevel- 
oped states  with  particular  emphasis  on  how  the  general  culture  of  a  state 
affects  its  administration.  Attention  given  to  Western  Europe,  the  Near 
East,  and  the  Far  East. 

646.  GOVERNMENT   ORGANIZATION   AND   ADMINISTRATIVE   THE- 
ORY. Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Golembiewski,  Mr.  Gibson. 

A  systematic  analysis  of  theories  of  organization,  management  and  adminis- 
tration. Special  consideration  will  be  given  to  institutional,  behavioral  and 
psychological  theories. 
668.    COUNTY  AND  MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT.  Mr.  Askew,  Mr.  Haw- 
kins. 

A  comprehensive  study  of  the  organization  and  operation  of  city  and  county 
governments  in  the  United  States.  Considerable  attention  will  be  given  to 
the  political  aspects  of  these  governments  and  to  techniques  of  citizen  parti- 
cipation. Students  will  become  familiar  with  the  actual  workings  of  city 
and  county  governments  in  Georgia  through  field  trips  and  field  studies. 

683.  AMERICAN  CONSTITUTIONAL  LAW.  Mr.  Saye. 

A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  constitutional  interpretation  and 
practice  in  the  United  States  through  decisions  and  opinions  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

684.  AMERICAN  CONSTITUTIONAL  LAW.  Mr.  Saye. 

A  continuation  of  Political  Science  683  with  emphasis  on  recent  Supreme 
Court  decisions. 

685.  POLITICAL     PHILOSOPHIES     OF     ANCIENT,     MEDIEVAL,     AND 
EARLY  MODERN  TIMES.  Mr.  Parthemos,  Mr.  Miller. 

An  historical  study  of  the  development  of  ideas  relative  to  the  state  and 
government  in  ancient,  medieval,  and  early  modern   times.   Attention   is 
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directed  primarily  to  the  political  thought  <>l  a  selected  group  oi  eminent 
philosophers,  including  Plato.  Aristotle,  Cicero,  St.  Augustine,  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  Machiavelli,  Bodin,  Hobbes,  and  Locke. 

POL1  1 IC AI.  PHILOSOPHIES  OF  RECENT  TIMES.  Mr.  Parthemos,  Mr. 
Miller. 

I  his  course  forms  a  sequence  to  Political  Science  685.  Either  of  the  courses 
ma\  be  taken  separately,  but  since  emphasis  is  given  to  the  growth  of  politi- 
cal thought,  it  is  preferable  to  take  the  earlier  period  first. 

ADMINIS1  RA  I  I  YE   LAW.  Mr.  Gibson. 

litis  course  stresses  the  legal  principles  and  practical  doctrines  involved  in 
the  work  of  administrative  tribunals  vested  with  quasi-legislative  or  quasi- 
judicial  powers,  or  both. 

801.  SCOPE  AND  METHOD  IN  POLITICAL  SCIENCE.  Mr.  Golembiewski, 

Mr.  Miller,  Mr.    Welsh. 

An  examination  of  methods  in  the  scientific  study  of  political  phenomena 

with  emphasis  on  research  design,  data  collection,  and  statistical  inference. 

802.  QUAN  riTATIVE  METHODS  IN  POLITICAL  RESEARCH.  Mr.  Welsh. 
A  critical  analysis  of  research  problems  in  political  science  which  are  suscep- 
tible to  the  use  of  quantitative  techniques. 

810.  SEMINAR  IN  POLITICAL  BEHAVIOR.  Mr.  Olson,  Mr.  Welsh,  Mr. 
Wright. 

A  comparative  analysis  of  the  factors  influencing  political  behavior,  politi- 
cal socialization,  and  political  participation. 

820.  READING  AND  RESEARCH  IN  INTERNATIONAL  POLITICS.  Mr. 
Chittick,  Mr.  Range. 

An  advanced  seminar  in  the  principles  and  practices  of  international  poli- 
tics. 

821.  READINC  AND  RESEARCH  IN  INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZA 
TION.  Mr.  Chittick,  Mr.  Range. 

An  advanced  seminar  in  the  principles,  structure,  and  practices  of  interna- 
tional governmental  organizations. 

822.  PROBLEMS  OF  PUBLIC  INTERNATIONAL  LAW  .   Mr.   Clute. 

\n   advanced  seminar  designed   to  provide   intensive   individual   or  small 
group  instruction  and  research  for  graduate  students  in  the  theory,  prin- 
ciples and  current  problems  in  the  development  of  international  law. 
830.    SEMINAR  IN  COMPARATIVE  SYSTEMS  ANALYSIS.  Mr.   Welsh,  Mr. 
Wright,  Mr.  Rodgers. 

A  detailed  examination  and  critique  of  the  major  theoretical  approaches  to 
the  comparative  study  of  political  systems,  utilizing  materials  on  Western 
systems  as  empirical  referents. 

831      READINGS  AND  RESEARCH  IN  COMPARATIVE  POLITICAL  SYS- 

I  1  MS.  Mr.  Clute,  Mr.  Welsh,  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Olson. 

A  course  designed  to  provide  individual  or  small  group  instruction  for 
graduate  students  interested  in  intensive  stud)  of  selected  special  problems 
in  the  comparative  study  of  political  systems. 
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841.    READINGS  AND  PROBLEMS  IN  PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION.  Mr. 
Cohen,  Mr.  Gibson,  Mr.  Golembiewski,  Mr.  Cornog. 

A  course  designed  to  provide  individual  or  small  group  instruction  for 
graduate  students  interested  in  advanced  problems  in  public  administration. 

868.    SEMINAR  IN  URBAN  POLITICS.  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Wright. 

An  advanced  study  of  politics  in  urban  communities.  Topics  include  govern- 
ment organization,  community  power  structures,  urban  political  organiza- 
tions, and  selected  problems  in  urban  government. 

885-884.    PROBLEMS   OF   CONSTITUTIONAL   GOVERNMENT    IN    THE 
UNITED  STATES.  Five  hours  for  each  course.  Mr.  Saye. 
A  course  designed   to  provide   individual   or  small  group   instruction   for 
graduate  students  who  are  interested  in  an  extensive  study  of  special  prob- 
lems of  American  government. 

885-886.    READINGS  AND  RESEARCH  IN  PROBLEMS  OF  GOVERNMENT 
IN  GEORGIA.  Five  hours  for  each  course.  Mr.  Saye. 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  individual  instruction  for  graduate 
students  in  an  intensive  study  of  special  problems  of  Georgia  government. 

POULTRY  SCIENCE 

M.  G.  McCartney 
(Livestock-Poultry  Building,  SoutJi    Campus) 

The  Department  of  Poultry  Science  offers  excellent  opportunities  for  graduate 
study  for  qualified  students  with  degrees  in  biology,  chemistry,  economics  and 
poultry  science.  Graduate  programs  leading  to  the  M.S.  and  Ph.D.  degrees  are 
offered  in  the  fields  of  poultry  nutrition,  genetics,  physiology,  production  eco- 
nomics and  diseases  and  parasites.  Facilities  for  graduate  training  include  lab- 
oratories with  the  latest  equipment  for  studies  in  lipid  and  mineral  metabolism, 
environmental  and  reproductive  physiology,  physiological  and  population  genet- 
ics and  in  avian  diseases  and  parasites. 

Equipment  is  available  for  electrophoretic  and  chromatographic  separation, 
fractionation  procedures,  and  use  of  radioactive  isotopes,  including  a  whole  body 
counter.  Specialized  equipment  include:  liquid  scintillation  detectors,  infra-red, 
ultra-violet  and  dual  spectrometers,  ultra-centrifuge,  amino  acid  analyzer,  gas- 
liquid  chromatograph,  special  isolators  for  gnotobiotic  studies  and  numerous 
other  modern  instruments. 

Experimental  poultry  facilities  are  also  available  for  studies  where  large  num- 
bers of  birds  are  required  for  research  in  the  various  areas  of  specialization,  in 
the  graduate  program,  including  a  controlled  temperature  house  for  work  in 
environmental  physiology. 

Superior  students  are  encouraged  to  apply  for  graduate  assistantships  and  fel- 
lowships which  are  available  through  the  Department. 
Doctoral  language  requirement;  one  language. 

601.    AVIAN    PHYSIOLOGY.    Prerequisite:    Chemistry    340,    Poultry    380.    Mr. 
Huston. 

A  study  of  physiology  of  circulation,  respiration,  excretion,  metabolism,  ana 
the  nervous  system  of  the  fowl  with  emphasis  on  the  glands  of  internal 
secretion. 
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si  i  DIES  IN  POULTRY  NUTRITION.  Prerequisite:  Poultry  575  01 
equivalent.  Mr.  Fuller. 

A  stud)  of  the  scientific  literature  in  the  field  of  poultry  nutrition  designed 
to  bring  the  advanced  student  abreast  <>f  the  problems  of  current  interest 
in  his  field,  with  special  emphasis  on  research  methods. 

605.  ADVANCED  POULTRY  BREEDING.  Prerequisite:  Genetics  358,  Poul- 
try  372.  Mr.   Washburn. 

I  he   development  of   practical   poultry   breeding  programs   with   a   sound 
netical   background.   A   study   is  made  of   the   mode  of  inheritance   and 
relative  heritability  of  various  characteristics  of  economic  importance  and 
criteria  For  effective  selection  toward  their  improvement. 

760.  ADVANCED  POULTRY  SCIENCE  AND  PRACTICE.  Prerequisite:  Per- 
mission of  Instructor,  Staff. 

An  advanced  course  designed  to  provide  current  information  on  poultry 
tie  tics  and  physiology,  nutrition,  environment,  market  products  technol- 
ogy, health  and  economics.  Graduate  credit  limited   to  those  students   in 
professional  degree  programs. 

803.  EXPERIMENTAL  METHODS  IN  POULTRY  NUTRITION.  Prerequi- 
site: Chemistry  280,  Poultry  358  or  375.  One  lecture  and  four  laboratory 
periods.  Mr.  Fuller  and  Mr.  Edwards. 

806.  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  AVIAN  REPRODUCTION.  Prerequisite:  Poultry  380 
and  Chemistry  340.  Mr.  Huston. 

A  consideration  of  the  fundamental  biological  aspects  of  avian  reproduc- 
tion. Knowledge  of  the  fundamentals  and  mastery  of  techniques  will  be 
utilized  in  the  working  of  problems  in  reproduction  in  the  domestic  fowl. 

SOS.  PARASITIC  DISEASES  OF  POULTRY.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  372  or 
equivalent.  Mr.  Reid. 

\\\  intensive  study  of  life  histories  and  ecological  factors  useful  in  control 
of  poultry  parasites. 

809.  POULTRY   DISEASES   AND    PARASITES.     (See    Medical    Microbiology 

SO' 1 

851-853.    PROBLEMS  IN  POULTRY  SCIENCE.  5  hours  each.  Staff. 

Selected  problems  in  specialized  areas  of  poultry  nutrition,  genetics,  physi- 
ology, products  technology,  pathology,  parasitology  and  production  eco- 
nomics. 

810.  POULTRY  SEMINAR.  Prerequisite:  Three  5-hour  courses  in  Poultry  or 
equivalent.  Staff. 

Reading,  reports  and  discussions  of  problems  related  to  the  field  of  poult  1  v. 
One  hour  credit  per  quarter.  May  be  repeated  for  a  total  of  five  quarter 
hours  credit.  Required  of  all  graduate  students  in  poultry. 

811.  PROBLEMS  IN  POULTRY  DISEASES  AND  PARASITES.  See  Micro- 
biology and  Preventive  Medicine  811.) 

871.  ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  POULTRY  BUSI- 
NESS. Prerequisites:   Poultry  371  and  Agricultural  Economics  402. 
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A  study  of  profit  maximizing  techniques  as  they  are  applied  to  the  inte- 
grated poultry  firm. 
930.    THESIS. 

PSYCHOLOGY 
JOSEPH  C.  HAMMOCK 
(Psychology  Building,  North  Campus) 
Graduate  work  in  Psychology  leading  to  the  Ph.D.  degree  is  offered  in  clinical 
psychology,  educational  psychology,  social  psychology,  psychometrics,  and  general- 
experimental   psychology.   The   latter   program   allows   specialization   in   physio- 
logical and  comparative  psychology,  sensory  and  perceptual  processes,  learning 
and  performance,  and  developmental  psychology.  The  program  in  clinical  psy- 
chology is  approved  by  the  American  Psychological  Association.  An  M.S.  degree 
program  in  general  psychology  is  offered  as  preparation  for  all  doctoral  work. 
One  foreign  language  is  required. 

Facilities  for  graduate  training  in  psychology  include  psycho-physiological 
and  psycho-acoustics  laboratories,  a  psychological  clinic  providing  diagnostic  and 
therapeutic  services,  an  evaluation  and  testing  center,  small  group  and  other 
social  psychology  laboratories,  extensive  human  and  animal  research  facilities,  an 
electro-encephalography  laboratory  for  computer  analysis  of  evoked  potential 
responses,  the  University  Computer  Center  (IBM  360/65,  7094),  the  Research 
and  Development  Center  for  Early  Educational  Stimulation  for  developmental, 
learning,  and  psychometric  studies,  and  a  Research  and  Training  Center  for 
Mental  Retardation.  Other  research  opportunities  are  offered  in  the  Social  Sci- 
ence Research  Institute. 

With  a  few  exceptions,  applicants  for  graduate  study  in  psychology  are  ac- 
cepted to  begin  only  in  the  Fall  quarter.  Prospective  students  who  desire  financial 
aid  should  submit  complete  applications  to  the  Graduate  School  by  February  15th. 

603.  TEST  CONSTRUCTION.  2  hours.  Mr.  Osborne  and  Mr.  Owens. 
Theory  of  psychological  measurement,  criterion  development,  concepts  and 
methods  of  determination  of  reliability  and  validity. 

604.  HISTORY  OF  PSYCHOLOGY.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  Five  additional 
hours  credit  in  senior  division  courses  in  Psychology.  Mr.  Peacock  and  Mr. 
Wilbanks. 

An  overview  of  the  history  of  psychology  and  recent  systematic  develop- 
ment. 

605.  SYSTEMS  OF  PSYCHOLOGY.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  604.  Mr. 
Fincher  and  Mr.  Hammock. 

An  investigation  of  the  theoretical  systems  in  psychology  since  1880,  with 
emphasis  upon  the  types  of  research  which  these  systems  have  produced. 
608.  (HOME  ECONOMICS)  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  YOUNG  CHILD. 
5  hours.  Prerequisites:  Psy.  101  and  HEC  (PSY)  395  or  equivalent. 
Four  lectures  and  two  periods  of  supervised  observation  in  Nursery  School 
and  Infant  Center.  Mr.  Corsini,  Mrs.  Deal,  Mr.  Endsley  and  Miss  Spigel- 
myer. 

The  physical,  mental,  emotional,  and  social  development  of  the  preschool 
child,  and  the  origins  of  psychological  processes  in  laboratory  work,  special 
reference  to  techniques  of  guidance. 
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614.  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  PERSONNEL.  5  hours.  Mr.  Hammock  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Daniel. 

A  surve)  <>i  the  entire  area  <>l  personnel  psychology  applied  to  the  fields  of 
business  industry  and  government. 

615.  PSYCHOMETRICS.  5  hours.  Mr.  Osborne  and  Mr.  Owens. 

A  course  designed  to  give  the  student  an  introduction  to  the  essentials  of 
psychological  testing  with  experience  in  administering,  scoring,  and  inter- 
preting tests  including  those  of  scholastic  achievement,  mental  ability, 
scholastic  aptitude,  interest  and  personality. 

616.  INDIVIDUAL  PSYCHOLOGICAL  TESTING:  WECHSLER-BELLEVUE 
METHOD.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:   Psychology  615.  Mr.  Noonan   and  Mr. 

Osborne. 

Training  in  the  administration,  scoring,  and  interpretation  of  the  Wechsler 
Scales.  A  minimum  competency  in  the  use  of  these  scales  for  both  children 
and  adults  is  required  but  the  major  part  of  the  practical  work  may  be  in 
the  age  range  selected  by  the  student. 

618.  INDIVIDUAL  PSYCHOLOGICAL  TESTING:  TERMAN-MERR1LL 
SCALES.   2    hours.    Prerequisite:    Psychology    615.   Mr.   Noonan    and   Mr. 

Osborne. 

Training  in  the  administration,  scoring  and  interpretation  of  the  Terman- 
Merrill  Scales.  A  minimum  competency  in  the  use  of  these  scales  for  both 
children  and  adults  is  required  but  the  major  part  of  the  practical  work 
may  be  in  the  age  range  selected  by  the  student. 

619.  INTRODUCTION  TO  PROJECTIVE  TECHNIQUES:  RORSCHACH 
METHOD.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  615,  616,  and  623.  Mr.  Hooke 
and  Mr.  Unikel. 

An  introduction  to  the  theory,  administration,  scoring  and  interpretation 
of  the  Rorschach  Method.  The  class  is  limited  and  is  open  only  to  advanced 
students  with  adequate  background  in  psychological  measurement  and 
theory  of  personality. 

620.  INTRODUCTION  TO  PROJECTIVE  TECHNIQUES:  THEMATIC 
APPERCEPTION  TEST.  2  hours.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  615,  616,  and 
623.  Mr.  Hooke  and  Mr.  Unikel. 

An  introduction  to  the  theory,  administration,  scoring  and  interpretation 
of  the  Thematic  Apperception  Test.  The  class  is  limited  and  is  open  only  to 
advanced  students  with  adequate  background  in  psychological  measurement 
and  theory  of  personality. 

623.  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  THE  ABNORMAL.  5  hours.  Lectures,  discussions,  and 
clinical  work.  Mr.  Hooke,  Mr.  Lewis,  Mr.  Noonan  and  Mr.  Strain. 
The  study  of  the  various  forms  of  mental  illness  and  maladjustment,  includ- 
ing mental  deficiency,  and  anti-social  behavior.  The  course  is  planned 
especially  for  students  going  into  clinical  psychology,  medicine,  nursing, 
social  work,  or  special  types  of  educational  work. 

640.     (SOCIOLOGY)     SOCIAL     PSYCHOLOGY:     ATTITUDE     MEASURE- 
MI  NT.  2  hours.  Mr.  South  and  Mr.  Tesser. 
Theories  and  methods  of  construction  of  attitude  scales:  This  will  consist 
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of  an  examination  of  the  assumptions  and  procedures  involved  in  the 
Thurstone,  Likert,  and  Guttman  scaling  techniques. 

650.  (Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology)  LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT.  Pre- 
requisites: Education  304  or  equivalent  and  Psychology  408.  Processes  of 
reception,  integration,  and  expression  of  symbolic  information;  nature  and 
effects  of  linguistic  symbolism  on  personal  development  and  behavior;  and 
language  development  norms. 

651.  THEORIES  OF  PERSONALITY.  5  hours.  Mr.  Hammes. 

The  biological  and  psychological  foundations  of  personality  will  be  studied. 
Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  integrative  aspects  of  personality. 

652.  THEORIES  OF  MOTIVATION.  5  hours.  Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Hammes  and 
Mr.  James. 

Cognitive  and  neurological  theories  of  motivation.  Current  experimental 
research  in  the  area  of  motivation. 

653.  INDIVIDUAL  DIFFERENCES.  3  hours.  Mr.  Osborne  and  Mr.  Owens. 
The  nature  and  interrelationships  of  psychological  traits;  the  relationships 
between  behavioral  and  structural  characteristics;  theories  of  constitutional 
types;  the  distribution  of  individual  differences. 

655.  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  LEARNING.  5  hours.  Mr.  Fowler,  Mr.  Hodge  and 
Mr.  Noble. 

An  empirical  and  theoretical  study  of  classical  and  instrumental  condition- 
ing, discrimination  learning,  the  acquisition  of  complex  skills,  and  response 
elimination. 

656.  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  SENSATION.  5  hours.  Mr.  Mulligan. 

Current  experimental  findings  and  theories  of  vision,  audition,  kinesthesis, 
vestibular  function,  the  skin  senses,  and  chemical  sensitivity. 

657.  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  PERCEPTION.  5  hours.  Mr.  Hazen. 

The  phenomena  of  perception  are  investigated.  Empirical  and  experimental 
demonstrations  are  conducted,  followed  by  a  study  of  the  various  theories 
of  perception. 

659.    MENTAL  HYGIENE.  5  hours.  Mr.  Strain. 

An  advanced  course  dealing  with  mental  hygiene  problems,  especially  of 
children  and  adolescents;  problems  of  different  stages  of  maturation;  adjust- 
ments in  the  home,  school,  and  group. 

664.  ADVANCED  SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  Psychology 
373.  Mr.  Alsobrook  and  Mr.  Tesser. 

Development  and  importance  of  language  and  communication  in  social 
behavior;  concepts  and  methods  of  studying  decision-making;  the  role  of 
motivation,  frustration,  and  conflict  in  social  processes. 

666.  (SPEECH)  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  SPEECH.  5  hours.  Prerequisites:  Speech 
108  and  Psy.  101  and  two  senior  division  courses  in  Speech,  Classics,  Psy- 
chology, or  English.  Mr.  Freshley. 

A  study  of  speech  as  a  psychological  phenomenon:  the  use  of  symbols,  the 
speech  personality,  emotional  reactions  and  higher  mental  processes  in 
speech,  psychological  studies  of  language  and  vocal  and  visual  symbolism. 
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672.    (Education)    PROGRAMMED    INSTRUCTION.   5   hours.    Prerequisites: 
Psychology   I'M  oi  Education  304.  Mr.  Hammock. 

\  stud)  »>t  the  theory,  evaluation  and  writing  techniques  of  programmed 
instruction  with  practice  in  writing  a  program. 

674.  (PHILOSOPHY)  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  MIND.  Prerequisite:  At  leasl 
one  course  in  Psychology  or  a  related  field.  Mr.  Harrison. 
A  critical  stud)  <>|  the  Philosophical  implications  of  alternative  approaches 
to  Psychology  such  as  the  behavioral,  the  psycho-analytic,  the  phenomenolo- 
gical,  with  particular  attention  to  such  problematic  areas  as  the  nature  and 
validation  of  psychological  concepts,  laws,  and  theories,  and  knowledge  of 
other  minds. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  Ten  hours  of 
Biology.    Mr.   Isaac   and    Mr.   James. 

Behavioi  is  viewed  as  the  integration  of  the  morphological,  physiological, 
and  psychological  aspects  of  the  organism.  Emphasis  is  placed  mainly  on 
the  relationship  between  the  internal  environment  and  such  behaviors  as 
food  intake  control;  mating  behavior;  neural  action;  emotion;  etc. 

681.    COMPARATIVE   PSYCHOLOGY.   5   hours.    Prerequisite:    Ten    hours   of 
Biology.    Mr.    James. 

\n  analysis  of  the  structure  and  behavior  of  the  amoeba  and  the  animal 
series  to  man.  The  integration  of  structure,  physiological  processes  and  be- 
havior are  emphasized  throughout  the  course,  resulting  in  a  more  thorough 
understanding  of  the  adjustment  process. 

691.  FOUNDATIONS  OF  BEHAVIOR  I.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  in- 
structor. Mr.  Bunnell,  Mr.  Peacock  and  Mr.  Thomas. 

An  intensive  survey  of  the  literature  in  the  fundamental  aspects  of  physio- 
logical and  comparative  psychology. 

692.  FOUNDATIONS  OF  BEHAVIOR  II.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:   Consent  of 
instructor.  Mr.  Mulligan  and  Mr.   Wilbanks. 

\n  intensive  survey  of  the  literature  in  the  fundamental  aspects  of  sensa- 
tion and  perception. 
761.  (BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION)  BEHAVIORAL  THEORY  AND 
MARKETING.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  Marketing  360.  Mr.  Eakin. 
The  phenology  of  decision  formation  and  action  are  analyzed  in  relation  to 
tlu  motives,  attitudes,  and  expectations  of  consumer  and  businessman  that 
contribute  to  the  marketing  process. 

782.     (BUSINESS   ADMINISTRATION)   PERSONNEL   MEASUREMENT.   5 
hours.  Mr.  Finn  and  Mr.  M<  Daniel. 

A  stud)  oi  quantitative  methods  applicable  to  the  measurement  of  personnel 
and  theii  work  behavior  in  the  business  setting;  methods  of  evaluating  job 
performance  and  program  effectiveness. 

786        BUSINESS   \I)\II\  Is  IRATION)  PRINCIPLES  OF  COMPENSATION 
\\1)  INCENTIVES.  5  hours.  Mr.  Finn  and  Mr.  McDaniel. 
A  stud)  oi  job  evaluation  and  other  procedures  that  lead  to  the  develop- 
ment  o|   a  sound  wage  and  salary  structure;   problems  of  administration, 
executive  compensation,  and  financial  incentives. 
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787.  (BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION)  WORK  AND  EFFICIENCY.  5  hours. 
Mr.  Finn  and  Mr.  Leonard. 

Human  factors  in  relation  to  work  and  equipment  design;  principles  of 
work  measurement. 

788.  (BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION)  PERSONNEL  SELECTION  AND 
PLACEMENT.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  Management  782.  Mr.  Finn  and  Mr. 
McDaniel. 

A  study  of  methods  applicable  to  the  development  of  valid  standards  of 
personnel  selection  and  placement  with  the  use  of  psychological  tests,  the 
personal  interview,  and  other  kinds  of  personal  data. 

804.  ANIMAL  LEARNING.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Mr. 
Peacock. 

Techniques  and  problems  in  the  use  of  infra-human  subjects  in  the  study 
of  the  learning  process.  Classical  and  instrumental  conditioning,  discrimina- 
tion learning,  and  related  methods  are  discussed  and  demonstrated. 

805.  THEORIES  OF  LEARNING.  5  hours.  Mr.  James. 

An  analysis  of  the  major  theories  of  learning  current  among  research 
psychologists. 

806.  VISION.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  656.  Mr.  Mulligan. 
A  detailed  examination  of  the  major  phenomena  of  vision. 

807.  AUDITION.  5  hours.  Prerequisites:  Psychology  656.  Mr.  Mulligan  and 
Mr.   Wilbanks. 

Theories  of  hearing  and  their  experimental  bases  are  examined  in  detail, 
along  with  demonstrations  of  experimental  techniques  in  the  area. 

808.  SKIN  SENSES.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  656.  Mr.  Mulligan  and 
Mr.   Wilbanks. 

A  study  of  the  cutaneous  chemical,  kinesthetic  and  vestibular  senses. 

811-812.  CLINICAL  PROCEDURES  IN  PSYCHOLOGY:  ADULTS.  5  hours 
each.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Mr.  Boardman  and  Mrs.  Weiss- 
kopf-Joelson. 

A  variety  of  psychologic  instruments  are  used  to  arrive  at  a  comprehensive 
understanding  of  the  individual  as  he  functions  in  his  setting.  His  adapta- 
tion to  life,  to  his  family,  his  peer  group,  his  work  or  his  studies  are  described 
in  detail. 

813-814.    CLINICAL    PROCEDURES    IN    PSYCHOLOGY:     CHILDREN.    5 
hours  each.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Mr.  Roitzsch. 
In  these  courses  clinical  cases  will  be  evaluated,  utilizing  diagnostic  play, 
standard  tests  and  interviews.  Students  will  be  supervised  in  actual  case 
contacts  and  in  the  preparation  of  reports. 

815.  RORSCHACH  INTERPRETATION.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  Psychology 
619.  Mr.  Hooke  and  Mr.  Unikel. 

The  use  of  the  Rorschach  method  in  describing  the  unique  characteristics 
of  the  individual  and  the  manner  in  which  he  receives,  organizes  and  reacts 
to  external  information.  The  Rorschach  method  in  the  evaluation  of  in- 
tellectual, interpersonal,  vocational,  academic  and  familiar  problems.  The 
derivation  o2  diagnostic  and  prognostic  inferences. 
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s|()     psy<  HOI  OG1   SI  Ml\  VR.  Pi  11  ttjuisitc :  Consent  o(  Instructor.  Staff. 

["he  seminars  arc  planned  around  the  interests  and  needs  of  the  students 
and  graduate  programs,  and  constitute  a  Large  portion  ol  graduate  pro- 

Mils. 

INS  I  RUMEN  1  \  1  ION  IN  BEHAVIORAL  Rl  SI  \R(  II  5  hours.  Pre- 
requisite: Consent  ol  instructor.  Mr.  Peacock. 

Fundamentals  ol  electronics  and  electronic  devices,  relay  circuitry,  and  in- 
strumem  systems  related  to  behavioral  research.  Laboratory  practice  in  the 
design  and  construction  of  frequently  used  apparatus. 

(  1  INK  \I  STAFFING  PROCEDURES.  2  hours.  Prerequisite:  Consent 
ol  insti  in  tor.  The  Staff. 

Participation  in  meetings  conducted  by  the  clinical  staff  in  which  case 
management  is  planned  with  training  and  experience  in  conducting  such 
meeting 

PSYCHIA1  RIC  Ml  I'HODS.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 
Mr.  Trice. 

Clinical  psychiatry  including  diagnostic  approach  and  physical  and  psy- 
chotherapeutic treatment  methods. 

B61.     PSYCHOPHYSICAL   METHODS.   2   hours.   Prerequisite:    Consent  of  in- 
stiiu  tor.  Mr.  Hodge. 

\  detailed  stud)  ol  the  methods  appropriate  to  investigation  of  the  sensory 
and  perceptual  processes. 

I  XPERIMENTAL  DESIGN.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  658.  Mr. 
Hodge  and  Mr.  McDaniel. 

Problems  encountered  in  the  planning  of  psychological  experiments.  A 
detailed  consideration  of  the  nature  of  scientific  psychology,  the  logic  of 
psychological  measurement,  and  general  experimental  methodologies. 

864.     PSYCHOLOGICAL  SCALING   METHODS.   2   hours.    Prerequisite:    Psy- 
(  hology  861.  Mr.  Hodge. 

An  extension  of  the  logic  of  psychophysical  measurement  to  non-sensory 
sit  nations.  I  he  scaling  of  single  and  multi-dimensional  objects  such  as  at- 
titudes and  preferences  are  examined. 

.HOMl  ECONOMICS)  BEHAVIOR  PROBLEMS  IN  CHILDREN.  5 
hours.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  108,  Home  Economics  408,  or  Education 
152.   Miss  Sheerer. 

The  child's  adjustment  to  his  environment  with  a  consideration  of  the 
causes,  treatment,  and  prevention  of  behavior  problems.  Utilization  of  case 
materials.  Resean  h  problems  in  the  field  will  be  carried  out  by  the  students. 

900.    SP1  CIAL  PROBLEMS.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  The  Staff. 

Extensive  readings  oi  empirical  research  in  selected  areas  or  planning  and 
pilot  studies  preparatory  to  a  thesis. 

CLINIC  \l  IM  ERNSHIPIN  PSYCHOLOGY.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  Con- 
sent ol  i list i  nc  tor.  Mr.  Adams. 

Students  will  engage  in  the  professional  practice  of  Clinical  Psychology 
under  constant  and  (lose  supervision.  This  professional  work  will  include 
treatment   ol   patients,  group  and   individual   psychotherapy,   teaching  and 

in  h. 
I  111  sis  IN   PSYCHOLOGY.  5  to  50  hours.  The  Graduate  Staff. 
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ROMANCE  LANGUAGES 
R.  W.  LINKER 

(Moore  College,  North  Campus) 
FRENCH 
The  Department  of  Romance  Languages  offers  programs  leading  to  the  Master 
of  Arts  degree  in  French,  in  Spanish,  or  in  Romance  Languages,  and  to  the  Ph.D. 
degree  in  Romance  Languages.  The  doctoral  degree  consists  of  a  major  in  French 
(Spanish)  and  a  minor  in  Spanish  (French);  a  reading  knowledge  of  German  and 
also  Italian  or  one  other  Romance  language  is  required. 

French  870  and  871  or  Spanish  870  and  871   are  required  courses  for  a  M.A. 
degree  in  French  or  in  Spanish. 

Courses  in  the  700  series  carry  full  credit  in  the  College  of  Education  only. 
Unless  otherwise  specified,  students  desiring  graduate  credit  in  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing courses  must  offer  as  a  prerequisite  French  201  and  202. 

630.  THE   ROMANTIC   MOVEMENT   IN    FRANCE.    (Offered   in   alternate 
years.)  Mr.   Carter. 

The  origins  of  the  movement  in  France  with  the  principal  emphasis  upon 
Rousseau,  Chateaubriand  and  Madame  de  Stael.  Foreign  influences.  The 
formulation  of  the  cenacles.  Chief  literary  manifestoes.  Analysis  of  rep- 
resentative works:  Lamartine,  Hugo,  Vigny,  Musset,  and  minor  poets- 
poetry,  novels  and  drama.  Collateral  reading;  reports  and  a  term  paper. 
This  course  is  designed  as  the  first  of  a  series  of  three;  it  should  be  followed 
by  631  and  632. 

631.  THE  FRENCH  NOVEL  SINCE  ROMANTICISM.    (Offered  in  alternate 
years.)  Mr.   Carter. 

The  novel  as  it  evolved  from  Romanticism  to  Realism  and  from  Realism  to 
Naturalism.  Analysis  of  subjective  elements  and  of  character  development. 
The  cult  of  form.  The  increasing  influence  of  science.  The  reaction  against 
Naturalism.  Primary  attention  to  Stendhal,  Balzac,  Flaubert  and  Zola. 
Lectures  and  collateral  reading.  This  course  is  designed  to  follow  630  and 
to  correlate  with  632. 

632.  FRENCH  DRAMA  AND  POETRY  SINCE  ROMANTICISM.    (Offered 
in  alternate  years.)  Mr.  Carter. 

Baudelaire,  The  Parnassians;  Leconte  de  Lisle  and  Heredia.  The  Sym- 
bolists; Verlaine,  Mallarme,  etc.  The  mid-nineteenth  century  social  drama 
of  Dumas  fils  and  Augier,  Henri  Becque,  Antoine  and  the  origins  of  the 
Little  Theater  Movement.  The  Post  Naturalistic  drama  of  Maeterlinck, 
Porto  Riche,  Rostand  and  others.  Attention  will  be  given  at  the  end  of  this 
course  to  the  development  of  French  literature  in  all  genres  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Nineteenth  Century  and  the  beginning  of  the  Twentieth 
Century.  Lectures,  analysis  of  texts,  collateral  reading.  This  course  is  de- 
signed to  follow  630  and  to  correlate  with  631. 

633.  FRENCH  DRAMA  OF  TWENTIETH  CENTURY.  Mr.  Davis. 
French  drama  since  the  First  World  War  with  its  intellectual  and  social 
backgrounds.  The  new  animateurs  de  tJiedtre,  new  conceptions  of  tragedy, 
avant-garde  theatres.  Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  plays  of  Clau- 
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del,  Romains,  Lenormand,  Giraudoux,  Anouilh,  Cocteau,  Montherlant, 
Sai iic  and  Camus. 

I  111  FRENCH  NOVEL  OF  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY.  The  Staff. 
The  French  novel  since  L920  with  its  intellectual,  cultural  and  social  back- 
grounds.  Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  works  of  Gide,  Proust, 
Malraux,  Mauriac,  Sartre,  Camus,  Giono  and  Montherlant.  The  avant- 
garde  novels  and  regional  novels  ol  the  period  will  also  be  discussed. 

FRENCH  LITERATI  RE  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY.  First 
half.   Mr.    Ionian. 

1  lu  growth  ol  the  Classic  Ideal  with  emphasis  on  the  political,  religious, 
social  and  artistic  background  of  the  period.  The  evolution  of  poetic  and 
prose  styles  with  emphasis  upon  Malherbe,  Descartes,  Pascal  and  Bossuet. 
rhe  development  of  the  classic  tragedy  with  Pierre  Corneille.  The  course 
will  not  be  arbitrarily  limited  to  the  literature  before  1660  but  will  deal 
.is  lull\  as  possible  with  such  authors  as  Boileau  and  La  Fontaine  in  order 
that  course  660  may  concentrate  on  two  writers  only.  Lectures,  analysis  of 
text,  collateral  reading. 

660.  FR1  \(  H  LITERATURE  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY.  Sec- 
ond half.  Mr.  Jordan. 

I  his  course  will  concentrate  almost  exclusively  on  Racine  and  Moliere. 
A  study  of  dramatic  techniques  and  an  analysis  of  characters.  Many  plays 
will  be  lead  and  discussed  in  class;  others  will  be  assigned  for  collateral 
reading.  Lectures  and  criticism  of  texts.  Collateral  reading.  This  course  is 
designed  to  follow  659. 

661.  FRENCH  LITERATURE  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY.  (Of- 
fered  in  alternate  years.)  Mr.  Davis. 

The  growth  of  French  rationalism,  the  growth  of  sensibility,  Belles-Lettres, 
Bayle,  Fontenelle,  Montesquieu,  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Diderot,  d'Holbach, 
Condillac,  Helvetius;  Marivaux,  Lesage,  Beaumarchais,  Andre  Chenier 
and  others.  Lectures,  collateral  reading,  analyses  of  texts. 

ADVANCED  FRENCH  SYNTAX  AND   COMPOSITION.    The  Staff. 
Comprehensive  review;  suggested  for  teachers  of  French.  For  credit  towards 
Mastei  of  Education. 

FRENCH  PHONETICS.  The  Staff. 

I  he  organs  of  speech,  the  differences  in  production  of  French  and  English 
speech  sounds,  and  the  various  speech  phenomena,  such  as  intonation. 
assimilation,  linking,  and  the  length  of  vowel  sounds.  Practice  in  phonetic 
transcription  and  pronunciation.  For  credit  towards  Master  of  Education. 

781.  PROBLEMS  OF  TEACHING  ROMANCE  LANGUAGES.  Prerequisite: 
French  or  Spanish  201-202,  or  20  hours  of  Education  in  addition  to  French 
oi  Spanish  104.  The  Staff. 

This  course  is  also  listed  in  the  offerings  of  the  College  of  Education  and 
(  ai  j  us  lull  (  redil  in  Education. 

IIisIom    ol    method,    psychology   of   language   learning,   values,   objectives, 

teacher's  library,  technique  of  oral  work,  pedagogy  of  phonetics  applied 

rrammar,  pedagogy  of  vocabulary  and  reading.  Visual  aids  and  realia, 
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individual  differences,  tests  and  measurements.  Evaluation  of  texts,  course 
content.  For  credit  toward  Master  of  Education  degree  only. 

805,  806.  FRENCH  LITERATURE  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY.  Mr. 
Hassell. 

A  historical  survey  of  French  literature  from  the  accession  of  Francis  I  to 
the  death  of  Henry  IV.  Lectures,  collateral  readings,  reports. 

809,  810,  811.    SEMINAR  ON  ROMANTICISM.  5  hours  each.   The  Staff. 
Deals  with  one  major  writer  of  the  Romantic  Period. 

812,   813,   814.    SEMINAR   ON   THE   NINETEENTH    CENTURY   NOVEL. 

5  hours  each.  The  Staff. 

An  intensive  study  of  one  novelist. 
820,   821,   822.    SEMINAR   ON    TWENTIETH    CENTURY    LITERATURE. 

The  Staff. 

An  intensive  study  of  one  major  20th  Century  writer. 
830.    BAUDELAIRE  AND  THE  SYMBOLISTS.  Mr.  Carter. 

A  detailed  examination  of  the  works  of  Baudelaire  and  of  their  influence 
on  the  Symbolist  poets  who  followed  him:  Verlaine,  Mallarme,  Rimbaud, 
and  others. 

850-851.    READINGS  AND  RESEARCH   IN  FRENCH  LITERATURE.   The 

Staff. 

This  course  will  require  extensive  and  intensive  readings  in  French  litera- 
ture and  in  pertinent  critical  writings.  The  field  to  be  covered  will  be 
determined  by  the  student's  previous  background  but  will  in  all  cases 
presume  that  the  student  is  capable  of  reading  French  rapidly  with  com- 
prehension. The  instructor  will  give  criticisms  on  the  oral  and  written 
reports  assigned.  There  will  be  no  lecturing  except  where  it  seems  advis- 
able to  provide  students  with  general  bibliographical  information. 

870,  871.    INTRODUCTION  TO  OLD  FRENCH.  Mr.  deGorog. 

A  history  of  the  French  language  from  the  appearance  of  the  first  texts  in 
the  ninth  century  to  the  Renaissance,  with  linguistic  analysis  of  represen- 
tative texts.  Phonology  and  morphology. 

872.  INTRODUCTION  TO  OLD  FRENCH  LITERATURE.  Prerequisite: 
French  870,  871.  Mr.  Linker. 

A  survey  of  Old  French  Literature;  a  study  of  its  history  and  of  important 
individual  works,  with  emphasis  upon  their  literary  values. 

875,  876.  MIDDLE  FRENCH  LITERATURE.  Prerequisite:  French  805,  806 
or  872.  Mr.  Hassell  or  Mr.  Linker. 

A  survey  of  Middle  French  literature,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  major 
figures  (such  as  Froissart,  Commynes,  Guillaume  de  Machault,  Eustache 
Deschamps,  Charles  d'Orleans,  and  Francois  Villon)  and  movements. 

LINGUISTICS 

660.  AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  GENERAL  LINGUISTICS.  Prerequisites:  At 
least  20  hours  of  one  foreign  language  and  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Mr.  de  Gorog. 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  language  and  the  various  techniques  de- 
veloped primarily  in  the  U.S.  in  the  20th  century  for  the  analysis  of  Ian- 
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Provides  itudents  with  a  means  of  approaching  languages  of  different 
structures,  whethei    Indo-European  or  non  [ndo-European. 

PRO\  1  \(    \l. 

379  PROVEN!  \l  I  VNGUAGI  AM)  LITERATURE.  Development  of 
the  Provencal  Language  from  Latin:  literature  ol  Provence,  with  special 
attention  t<>  the  poetr)  of  the  troubadours.  Mr.  Linker. 

ROM  WC.l     PALA1  OCR  \PIIY 

ROMANCE  PALAEOGRAPHY.  A  stud)  oi  the  leading  scripts  used  in 
writing  the  Romance  literatures  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  of  the  techniques 
ol  editing  works  from  these  literatures.  Mr.  Linker. 

SP  Wlsli 

Unless  otherwise  specified  students  desiring  graduate  credit  in  any  of  the  follow- 
ing courses  must  oiler  as  a  prerequisite  Spanish  201   and  202. 

1)17.    GOLDEN    AGE    DRAMA-LOPE    DE   VEGA   AND    HIS    CONTEMPO- 
R  \RI1  s.  Mr.  Ziomek. 

\  stud)  ol  the  origins  of  the  Spanish  theater  through  the  first  half  of  the 
Siglo  ile  Oro,  with  particular  emphasis  on  Lope  de  Vega  and  his  contem- 
poraries,  Tirso  de  Molina  and  Juan  Ruiz  de  Alarcon. 

618.  GOLDEN  AGE  DRAMA-CALDERON  AND  HIS  CONTEMPORARIES. 
M  ■ .  Ziomek. 

A  study  ol  the  representative  works  of  the  masters  of  the  Siglo  de  Oro 
come dia,  with  special  emphasis  on  Calderon  de  la  Barca  and  his  contem- 
poraries.  Francisco  de  Rojas  Zorrilla  and  Agustin  Moreto. 

619.  I  HI    SPANISH  NOVEL  OF  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY.    (Offered 
in  alternate  years.)  Mr.  Ramirez. 

The  development  of  the  novel  from  the  Generation  of  1898  to  Cela  and 
recent  tremendista  novels.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  novels 
ol  Baroja,  Unamuno,  Azorin,  Valle-Inclan,  R.  Perez  de  Ayala,  G.  Mho, 
Concha  Espina,  and  Cela,  with  a  discussion  of  experimentation  and  the 
problem  of  form  in  the  modern  novel. 
h^l  Mil  SPANISH  NOVEL  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY.  (Offered 
in  alternate  years.)  Mr.  Ramirez. 

A  study  ol  the  Spanish  novel  from  the  beginnings  of  costumbrismo,  region- 
alism, and  realism  to  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  with  particular 
(  mphasis  on  the  novels  of  P.  A.  de  Alarcon,  Pereda,  Valcra,  Perez  Galdos, 
Palacio  Valdes.  and  the  Valencian  novels  of  Blasco  Ibariez. 

622.    SPANISH  PROSE  OF  THE  GOLDEN  AGE.    (Offered  in  alternate  years.) 
The  staff. 

\  stud)  ol  the  novel  and  short  story  of  this  period  with  emphasis  on  Cer- 
vantes. 

MM  DR  WIA  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY.  (Offered  in  alter- 
nate years.)  Mr.  Ramirez. 

I  he  development  ol  Spanish  drama  from  Moratin's  neoclassic  comedies  to 
the  realistic  pla\s  ol  Galdos  and  the  early  Benavente.  Special  emphasis  will 
be  placed  on  the  romantic  drama  (Rivas,  Zorrilla,  Garcia  Gutierrez,  and 
others),  and  on  the  subsequent  search  for  modern  realism  and  the  comedy 
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of  manners  (Breton  de  los  Herreros,  Ventura  de  la  Vega,  Tamayo  y  Baus, 
Lopez  de  Ayala,  and  Echegaray). 

624.  SPANISH  PROSE  BEFORE  THE  GOLDEN  AGE.   The  Staff. 

A  study  of  the  exemplar  collections,  the  Celestina,  the  chivalresque,  senti- 
mental, and  Moorish  novel. 

625.  TWENTIETH    CENTURY    SPANISH    DRAMA.     (Offered    in    alternate 
years.)  Mr.  Ramirez. 

The  development  of  Spanish  drama  from  Benavente  to  the  present,  with 
special  emphasis  on  Benavente,  Marquina,  Martinez  Sierra,  the  Quinteros, 
Garcia  Lorca,  Casona,  and  Buero  Vallejo.  Technical  innovations  in  the 
drama  of  Valle-Inclan,  Azorin,  Garcia  Lorca,  and  other  vanguard  plays 
will  be  discussed  in  the  light  of  contemporary  trends  in  the  theater. 

627.    SPANISH  POETRY  OF  THE  GOLDEN  AGE.  The  Staff. 

A  critical  study  of  the  currents  of  Spanish  poetry  from  1500  to  1700.  In  the 
Renaissance  period  special  emphasis  will  be  given  to  Garcilaso,  San  Juan 
de  la  Cruz,  Castillejo,  Fray  Luis  de  Leon,  and  Herrera;  the  poetry  of  Lope 
de  Vega,  Gongora,  and  Quevedo  will  be  stressed  during  the  Baroque  period. 

632.    THE  MODERNISTA  MOVEMENT  IN  SPANISH  AMERICA.  Mr.  Her- 
nandez and  Mr.  Ramirez. 

An  intensive  study  of  the  main  figures  of  this  important  literary  movement 
in  Spanish  America,  with  emphasis  on  Ruben   Dario  and   his   followers. 

634.  MODERN  SPANISH  AMERICAN  NOVEL.  Mr.  Hernandez  or  Mr.  Ra- 
mirez. 

A  study  of  the  novel  as  a  literary  form  in  Spanish  America  from  Colonial 
times  to  the  present,  with  emphasis  on  contemporary  novelists  Ciro  Alegria, 
Mariano  Azuela,  Eduardo  Barrios,  Romulo  Gallegos  and  others. 

635.  SPANISH  AMERICAN  DRAMA.  Mr.  Ramirez. 

An  intensive  study  of  the  main  trends,  authors,  and  dramatic  works  from 
the  Colonial  Period  to  the  present.  Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  20th 
century  playwrights,  including  Florencio  Sanchez,  Samuel  Eichelbaum, 
Armando  Moock,  Rodolfo  Usigli,  Salvador  Nove,  and  Celestino  Gorostiza. 
650.    EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  SPANISH  LITERATURE.  The  Staff. 

A  study  of  the  developments  in  Spanish  letters  and  thought  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century. 

655.  SPANISH  POETRY  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY.  The  Staff. 

A  study  of  Spanish  lyric  and  narrative  poetry  from  Espronceda,  the  Duque 
de  Rivas,  Jose  Zorrilla  and  Becquer  through  Campoamor  and  Rosalia 
Castro. 

656.  CONTEMPORARY  SPANISH  POETRY.  The  Staff. 

Readings  in  the  poets  of  the  various  schools:  Modernists  and  the  Genera- 
tion of  1898,  traditionalists,  surrealists,  and  the  post-war  generation.  Par- 
ticular attention  will  be  given  to  the  works  of  Unamuno,  Antonio  Machado, 
Juan  Ramon  Jimenez,  Garcia  Lorca,  Jorge  Guillen,  Vicente  Aleixandre, 
and  others. 

726.    ADVANCED  SPANISH  SYNTAX  AND  COMPOSITION.  The  Staff. 

A  study  of  grammatical  forms  and  usages  with  particular  reference  to  the 
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needs  ol  those  preparing  to  tea<  h. 

credit  towards  Mastei  oi  Education  only. 
B     SPANISH    PHONETICS.  Mr.  Herndndez. 

A  stud)   <>t   the  organs  ol   speech,  the  difference   in   production  of  Spanish 

and  English  speech  sounds,  and  the  various  speech  sounds,  and  the  various 

speech  phenomena.   Practice  in  phonetic  transcription,  pronunciation,  and 

intonation. 

For  credit  towards  Master  of  Education  only. 

781.  PROBLEMS  OI  II  ACHING  ROMANCE  LANGUAGES.  Prerequisite: 
French  or  Spanish  201-202  or  20  hours  of  Education  in  addition  to  French 
or  Spanish  104.  The  Staff. 

I  his  course  is  also  listed  in  the  offerings  of  the  College  of  Education  and 
c  anics  lull  credit  in  Education. 

History  of  method,  psychology  of  language,  learning,  values,  objec- 
tives, teacher's  library,  technique  of  oral  work,  pedagogy  of  phonetics 
applied  to  grammar,  pedagogy  of  vocabulary  and  reading.  Visual  aids  and 
ualia.  individual  differences,  tests  and  measurements.  Evaluation  of  texts, 
course  content. 

For  credit  toward  Master  of  Education  degree  only. 

801,  S()L>.  803.    SEMINAR  IN  GOLDEN  AGE  LITERATURE.   The  Staff. 
An   intensive  study  of  a  topic  selected  from  Golden  Age  literature. 
(1  R\  ANTES.  Mr.  Ziomek. 

A  study  of  Cervantes'  work  with  emphasis  on  Don  Quixote  and  the  Ex- 
emplars   Novels. 

811,  812,  813.  SEMINAR  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  SPANISH 
NOVEL.  The  Staff. 

This  course  will  be  an  intensive  study  of  one  nineteenth-century  Spanish 
novelist,  such  as  Jose*  Maria  de  Pereda,  Juan  Valera,  Emilia  Pardo  Bazan, 
Armando  Palacio  Valdes,  or  Benito  Perez  Galdos. 

».    SEMINAR  IN  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  SPANISH  LITERA 

Tiki  .  Mr.  Ramirez. 

An  intensive  study  of  a  representative  writer,  or  writers,  their  works,  or 
trends  of  twentieth  century  Spanish  literature,  beginning  with  the  Gener- 
ation of  1898. 

840,  841,  842.    SEMINARS  IN   SPANISH   AMERICAN   LITERATURE.   Mr. 

Herndndez  and   Mr.   Ramirez. 

An  intensive  study  of  a  representative  writer,  or  writers,  their  works,  or 

oi  a  major  movement  of  Spanish  American  literature. 
B70,  871.     INTRODUCTION  TO  OLD  SPANISH.  Mr.  Dutton. 

A  history  of  the  Spanish  language  from  the  appearance  of  the  first  Spanish 

documents  until  the  Renaissance,  with  linguistic  analysis  of  representative 

texts.  Phonolog)  and  morphology. 

MEDIAEVAL  SPANISH  LITERATURE  TO  1350.  Prerequisites:  Span- 
ish  870,   871.    Mr.   Dutton. 

A  surve)  of  Old  Spanish  literature;  a  study  of  its  history  and  of  important 
individual  works,  with  emphasis  upon  their  literary  values. 
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873.  LATE  MEDIAEVAL  AND  RENAISSANCE  SPANISH  LITERATURE, 
1350-1550.  Prerequisites:  Spanish  870,  871.  Mr.  Dutton. 
A  study  of  the  works  of  Pero  Lopez  de  Ayala,  Juan  de  Mena,  the  Marques 
de  Santillana,  Gomez  Manrique,  Jorge  Manrique,  Juan  Rodriguez  de  la 
Camara,  Diego  de  San  Pedro,  and  with  special  reference  to  the  Cancioneros, 
La  Danza  de  la  Muerte,  the  development  of  the  theatre  and  the  novel, 
and  Italianate  influence. 

880,  881,  882.    SEMINARS  IN  MEDIAEVAL  SPANISH  LITERATURE.  Pre- 
requisites:  Spanish  870,  871.  Mr.  Dutton. 

Detailed  studies  of  themes  in  Mediaeval  Spanish  Literature,  including 
the  Libro  de  Buen  Amor,  the  Epic,  the  Mester  de  Clerecia,  Courtly  Love, 
the  origins  of  lyrical  poetry,  Cancionero  poetry  and  the  origins  of  the 
theatre  to   1550.  Other  subjects  will  be  given  in  later  years. 

SCHOOL  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL  DESIGN 
HUBERT  B.  OWENS 

(Landscape  Architecture  Building) 

The  design  of  open  space— landscape  architecture,  is  both  a  challenge  and  a 
profession.  It  is  a  creative  process  leading  to  an  efficient  and  beautiful  environ- 
ment. Today,  our  environment  is  increasingly  endangered  by  man's  inept 
stewardship  of  his  world.  The  School  of  Environmental  Design  seeks  to  avert 
this  danger  by  training  professionals  dedicated  to  the  pursuit  of  excellence  in 
environmental  stewardship.  Through  its  series  of  programs  in  design,  education 
and  research,  the  School  serves  as  a  regional  center  for  environmental  planning 
and  design  in  the  southeastern  United  States. 

The  prospective  student  will  find  that  the  School  is  well  located  to  serve  as 
a  regional  center  for  environmental  design.  In  addition  to  the  many  facilities 
and  courses  offered  by  the  School  and  University  at  large,  the  special  facilities 
of  the  Institute  of  Ecology,  Institute  of  Natural  Resources,  and  Institute  of 
Community  and  Area  Development,  are  available  as  additional  educational  and 
research  resources.  Other  cooperating  Federal,  State  and  Local  government 
agencies  include  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Agricultural  Extension 
Service,  the  Northeast  Georgia  Area  Planning  and  Development  Commission 
and  the  Southeast  Area  Water  Laboratory. 

The  School  offers  a  four  quarter  graduate  professional  program  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Landscape  Architecture.  An  eight  quarter  joint  program  in 
landscape  architecture  and  city  planning  is  also  offered  in  cooperation  with 
Georgia  Institute  of  Technology.  Candidates  for  the  joint  program  receive 
degrees  in  landscape  architecture  and  city  planning.  The  programs  of  the 
School  are  adapted  to  and  encourage  students  with  varying  academic  back- 
grounds. However,  the  plan  of  study  for  such  students  will  vary  depending 
upon  their  academic  and  professional  preparation  and  their  technical  com- 
petence in  landscape  architecture. 

The  Master  of  Landscape  Architecture  degree  requires  60  credit  hours  of 
study  beyond  the  baccalaureate  degree.  The  program  recognizes  that  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  professional  landscape  architect  become  greater  as  the 
complexities  of  the  human  environment  increase.  To  satisfy  these  responsibilities 
the  program  has  the  following  objectives:  to  train  professionals  with  a  broader 
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academu  foundation  than  thai  which  can  be  obtained  at  the  undergraduate 
level;  i<>  initiate  research  projects  in  environmental  design;  to  train  graduates 
.»!  othei  disciplines  as  environmental  designers;  to  study  urban  and  regional 
icale  problems  oi  environmental  design;  to  provide  the  graduate  student  with 
the  facilities  and  the  academic  philosophy  which  permits  and  encourages  inde- 
pendent research,  discover)  and  individual  expression:  to  encourage  the  de- 
velopment ol  multi-discipline  approaches  to  the  study  of  and  solution  to 
environmental  design  problems. 

PROGRAM 

I    \R    701,  702,  703,  701  20  credit  hours 

I   \R   754  3  credit  hours 

LAR   765  5  credit  horns 

1   \R   653*  5  credit  hours 

1   \R   801  2  credit  hours 

I    \R   930  5-10  credit  hours 

S  n  iolog)  5  credit  hours 

(      igraph)  5  credit  hours 

Ele<  tives  5-10  credit  hours 
•students  with  city  planning  background  take  5  additional  hours  in 
igraphy  or  sociology. 

Total  Hours                       00  credit    hours 

[OINT  PROGRAM   I\  CITY  PLANNING 

rhe  Universit)  ol  Georgia  Graduate  School  and  the  Georgia  Institute  of  Tech- 
nolog)  oilers  a  joint  two-year  program  for  eligible  graduate  students  leading  to 
i he  simultaneous  award  of  two  degrees— Master  of  City  Planning  by  Georgia 
Institute  ol  Technology  and  Master  of  Landscape  Architecture  by  the  University 
G       gia. 

I  his  joint  program  serves  the  rapidly  growing  needs  of  planning  agencies, 
planning  consultants  and  others  for  professionals  who  have  competence  in  city 
planning  and  large  scale  urban  design.  For  information  on  this  program,  inter- 
ested  candidates  should  write  to  the  Chairman,  Graduate  Studies,  School  ol  En- 
vironmental  Design,  University  of  Georgia. 

CITY  PLANNING  AND  ENVIRONMENTAL  DESIGN.  Mr.  Nicholls. 
A  graduate  background  course  in  City  Planning  and  Civic  Design,  cover- 
ing the  history,  theor)  and  bibliography  of  the  subject.  The  student  is 
introduced  to  an  informed  understanding  of  civic  problems  and  modern 
trends  in  c  it\  and  regional  planning. 
701  03,    701.    SPECIAL    PROBLEMS    IN    LANDSCAPE    ARCHITEC 

1  LJRE.  5  to  20  hours.  Prerequisite:  A  minimum  of  ten  quarter  hours  of 
senior  division  work  in  design  and  consent  of  instructor.  Mr.  Owens  and 
Mr.  Nicholls. 

The  assigned  projects  will  be  adjusted  to  the  needs  and  interests  of  the 
individual  student.  Intensive  studies  in  special  aspects  of  landscape  archi- 
tecture,  designed  to  explore  applications  in  such  fields  as  park  and  recre- 
ation development,  planting  design,  theory  and  history,  landscape  con- 
st] in  t  ion.  rural  and  urban  land  use  studies  and  development. 
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Several  group  projects  are  undertaken  by  the  students  to  acquaint  them 
with  large  and  complex  planning  and  design  studies  in  which  teamwork 
requiring  research,  analysis  and  design  is  involved. 

725.    REGIONAL  RECREATION  PLANNING.  5  hours.  Mr.  Beery. 

Regional  scale  survey;  devoted  to  facilitate  ultimate  requirements  for 
recreation,  considered  in  the  realm  of  conjecture  and  rationalization.  A 
general  term  project  of  function,  space  requirements,  financial  considera- 
tions and  policies  of  the  future. 

727.    PARK  DESIGN.  5  hours.  Mr.  Beery. 

The  study  and  formulation  of  master  plans  for  specific  recreational  sites. 
Problems  in  schematic  diagramming  of  land  use;  site  surveys,  staging 
developments  and  planting  design  principles.  Discussion  of  ethics,  con- 
tracts and  specifications. 

754.    CIVIC  DESIGN.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:   LAR  653.  Mr.  Nicholls. 

The  study  of  techniques  for  the  design  and  improvement  of  the  urban 
environment,  including  methods  for  the  beautification,  renovation,  restora- 
tion and  preservation  of  towns,  buildings  and  historic  sites. 

765.  ADVANCED  LANDSCAPE  CONSTRUCTION  II.  5  hours.  Prerequisite: 
LAR  358.  Mr.  Beery. 

The  study  of  construction  and  engineering  requirements  involved  in  sub- 
division and  other  large  scale  landscape  design  projects,  including  land 
drainage,  sewage  disposal,  road  design,  cost  estimating  and  specification 
writing. 

801a,  b,  c.  SEMINAR  IN  LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE.  1  to  3  hours.  Pre- 
requisite: A  minimum  of  10  quarter  hours  of  graduate  study  or  consent 
of  instructor.  Graduate  staff. 

The  discussion  of  current  issues,  research  and  new  developments  in  the 
field. 

930.    THESIS.  Graduate  Staff. 

SOCIAL  WORK 
CHARLES  A.  STEWART 

(Candler  Hall,  North  Campus) 

The  School  of  Social  Work  curriculum  is  a  six  quarter  graduate  program  leading 
to  the  Master  of  Social  Work  degree.  Admission  may  be  obtained  by  persons 
holding  a  bachelors  degree  in  any  field  if  potential  for  graduate  study  is  demon- 
strated and  if  the  applicant  displays  interpersonal  competence  and  sensitivity  to 
the  needs  of  others. 

Forty-five  graduate  assistantships  and  federal  traineeships  in  amounts  up  to 
$3,600  per  year  are  available.  In  addition,  public  and  voluntary  agencies  offer 
stipends  in  amounts  up  to  $5,200  per  year  with  a  commitment  of  obligated  ser- 
vice at  a  higher  salary  after  graduation. 

Supervised  field  instruction  in  two  different  settings  is  required.  Field  agencies 
include  child  welfare,  psychiatric,  medical,  delinquency  and  crime,  public  as- 
sistance, family  counseling,  school  social  work,  recreation,  gerontology,  voca- 
tional rehabilitation,  and  mental  retardation. 
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Courses  in  the  600  and  700  series  are  designed  primarily  Eor  pie-professional 
students  oi  students  who  are  pursuing  a  degree  in  a  field  other  than  soda!  work. 

soc.lM.  WORK  PRACTICE:  Philosophy  and  Applications.  Up  to  5 
houi  s. 

Role  and  function  ol  professional  social  work  practice  in  dealing  with 
current  social  welfare  problems.  Historical  background.  Ethical  and  norma- 
tive i  onsiderations. 

.,11'.  PROBLEMS  OF  social  WORK  IN  THE  SOUTHERN  COM- 
MUNITY. Up  to  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  Social  Work  000  or  equivalent  or 
pel  mission. 

Surve)  ol  health  and  welfare  problems  in  selected  communities  within 
the  State  and  region.  Extending  available  resources  to  meet  current  needs. 

620.  SOCIAL  POLICY  AND  SERVICES  EN  SELECTED  SOCIAL  WELFARE 
AREAS.  Up  to  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  Social  Work  600  or  equivalent  or 
pel  mission. 

Detailed  study  oi  one  aspect  of  social  welfare  services  on  local,  state  and 
national    levels. 

A.  Income  Maintenance  and  Social    (or  Economic)  Security. 

B.  Families  and  Children. 

C.  Corrections. 

D.  Medical  Services  and  Programs. 

E.  School  Social  Services. 

F.  Mental   Retardation. 

G.  School  Social  Work. 

641.  THE   BASES  OF  SOCIAL   FUNCTIONING   I.   Up   to  5   hours. 
Interrelationship  of  biological,  psychological,  social,  and  economic  factors 
in  maintaining  the  individual's  social  functioning  at  various  developmental 
periods. 

642.  Mil  BASES  OF  SOCIAL  FUNCTIONING  II.  Up  to  5  hours.  Prerequi- 
site: Social  Work  (HI. 

Continuation  of  Social  Work  641  with  emphasis  on  deviance  and  patho- 
logical behavior. 

701.  SOCIAL  WORK  PRACTICUM  I.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  Social  Work  741 
(or  concurrent). 

Prac  tic  al  experience  in  a  social  agency  under  social  work  supervision. 

702.  SOCIAL  WORK  PRACTICUM  II.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  Social  Work 
7oi .  712  (or  concurrent). 

Continuation  ol  Social  Work  701. 

Ml  I  HODS  AND  PROCEDURES  IN  ASSESSING  COMMUNITY  SO 
CIAL  WELFARE  NEEDS.  Up  to  5  hours. 

basic    techniques  in  surveying  social  welfare  needs  in  the  community.  De- 
sc  i  iptive  statistic  s.  Introduction  to  sampling. 
710.    1\  I  RODUC   I  ION  TO  SOCIAL  CASEWORK.   Up  to  5  hours. 

Casework  as  a  method  of  social  work  practice.  Basic  elements  in  establishing 
and  maintaining  the  professional  relationship.  Impact  upon  family  func- 
tioning. Influence  of  agency  setting. 
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741.  INTRODUCTION  TO  SOCIAL  WORK  METHODS  I.  Up  to  5  hours. 
Prerequisite:    Social  Work   600   or  equivalent  or  permission. 

Current  developments  in  the  application  of  various  social  work  methods  to 
types  of  problems  encountered  in  social  work  practice. 

742.  INTRODUCTION  TO  SOCIAL  WORK  METHODS  II.  Up  to  5  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Social  Work  741. 

Continuation  of  Social  Work  741. 

744.    CASEWORK  WITH  CHILDREN  AND  FAMILIES.  Up  to  5  hours.  Pre- 
requisites: Social  Work  740  or  Social  Work  741. 

Intensive  examination  of  the  social  casework  process  with  a  special  em- 
phasis on  children  in  their  families. 

750.    PRINCIPLES  OF  SOCIAL  GROUP  WORK.  Up  to  5  hours.  Prerequisite: 
Social  Work  741  or  equivalent  or  permission. 

Introduction  to  work  with  groups  in  various  settings:  the  community 
center,  the  hospital,  the  mental  health  center.  Relationship  to  community 
economic  improvement  programs,  recreation  and   informal  education. 

770.    PRINCIPLES  OF  SOCIAL  WORK  ADMINISTRATION.  Up  to  5  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Social  Work  740  or  equivalent  or  permission. 
Introduction  to  administration  of  social  agency  programs.   Departmental 
coordination  and  function.  Boards  and  committees. 

780.    LAW  AND  SOCIAL  WORK.  Up  to  5  hours. 

Legal  implications  of  social  work  practice,  and  legal  controls  over  social 
work  practice  and  the  operations  of  social  agencies. 

800.  PROFESSIONAL  RESPONSIBILITY  IN  SOCIAL  WORK.  1  hour. 
Social  work  today.   Characteristics  of  the  profession,   values,   ethics.   The 
social  agency.  Role  and  authority  of  the  social  worker. 

801.  SEMINAR  IN  SOCIAL  POLICY.  1  hour  per  quarter.  Prerequisite:  Social 
Work  800. 

Current  issues  and  problems  in  social  welfare. 

803.  SOCIAL  WELFARE  POLICY  AND  SERVICES  I.  2  hours. 
Relationship  between  social  welfare  and  the  economic,  political,  social,  and 
historical  forces  which  affect  program  content,  organization,  and  adminis- 
tration of  social  welfare  as  a  social  institution. 

804.  SOCIAL  WELFARE  POLICY  AND  SERVICES  II.  2  hours.  Prerequisite: 
Social  Work  803. 

Conceptual  analysis  of  social  welfare  systems.  Stability  and  change  in  com- 
plex social  systems.  Introduction  to  social  welfare  economics  and  social 
welfare  planning  for  change. 

815.    PERSPECTIVES  IN  SOCIAL  WELFARE  HISTORY.  Up  to  5  hours. 

Development  of  modern  social  services  in  Western  society  from  earliest 
beginnings  to  the  present.  Changing  philosophies  of  social  welfare. 

820.    SEMINAR  IN  SELECTED  ASPECTS  OF  SOCIAL  WELFARE  POLICY 
AND  SERVICES.  2-5  hours.  Prerequisite:  Social  Work  803  or  permission. 
Intensive  examination  of  particular  aspects  of  social  policy  and  services  in 
modern  American  communities. 
A.  Economic  Assistance. 
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B.    Families   and   Children. 

(     Coi  m  tions. 

D    Medical  and   Rehabilitation  Services. 

l     S(  hool  Soc  la]  Services. 

I      Mental    Retardation. 

(..  Aging. 
831.    1  111    LOGIC  OF  PROFESSIONAL  JUDGMENTS  IN  SOCIAL  WORK. 
1  hoin  . 

Introduction  to  research  methodology  with  specific  reference  to  the  logi< 
oi  study,  diagnosis,  and  treatment  in  social  work. 

SOCIAL  WORK   RESEARCH   PRACTICUM.   Up  to  4   hours.   Prerequi- 
sites: Social  Work  831  and  Social  Work  901. 

Analysis  oi  clinical  inquiry.  Formulation  and  execution  of  an  independent 
investigation  on  a  problem  relevant  to  social  work. 

Ml.    HUMAN  BEHAVIOR  AND  THE  SOCIAL  ENVIRONMENT  I.  4  hours. 

1  he  individual  as  a  biological,  psychological,  social,  and  spiritual  creature. 

Focus  on  the  processes  by  which  individuals  cope  with  change  and  maintain 

theii  sen  ial  functioning. 
M2,    HUMAN    BEHAVIOR    AND    THE    SOCIAL    ENVIRONMENT    II.    2 

hours.  Prerequisite:  Social  Work  841. 

A   continuation   ol    Social   Work   841.   Focus   on   the   socialization   process 

during  adolescence  and  maturity,  ego  psychology,  defense  mechanisms. 

MS.  HUMAN  BEHAVIOR  AND  THE  SOCIAL  ENVIRONMENT  III.  2 
hours.  Prerequisite:  Social  Work  841  and  Social  Work  842  or  equivalent. 
Family  disruption  as  related  to  illness  and  behavior  problems  in  children. 

844.    HUMAN    BEHAVIOR    AND    THE    SOCIAL    ENVIRONMENT    IV.    2 

hours.  Prerequisite:  Social  Work  843. 

Meaning  of  illness,  disability,  and  handicap  to  the  individual,  the  family 
and  the  community.  Dynamics  of  coping  with  crises  attendant  on  illness. 
815.    I  UMAX  BEHAVIOR  AND  THE  SOCIAL  ENVIRONMENT  V.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Social  Work  844. 

So(  ial  and  emotional  illness  and  deviance  as  cause  and  effect  of  pathological 
processes  within   the   family.   Focus  on   total   family   functioning. 

M6.    SOCIAL   FUNCTIONING:    CULTURAL  AND   SOCIAL   CLASS   FAC- 

1  ORS.  Up  to  5  hours.  Prerequisites:  Social  Work  841   and  842  or  equiva- 
lent and/or  permission. 

Cultural  and  social  class  status  as  determinants  of  human  needs.  Implica- 
tions for  individual,  family,  and  peer  group  functioning. 

817.  COMMUNICATION  AND  SOCIAL  FUNCTIONING.  Up  to  5  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Social  Work  841  and  842  or  equivalent  and/or  permission. 
Communication  as  a  lac  tor  in  the  development  of  interpersonal  compe- 
tence. Verbal  and  non-verbal  communication.  Developmental,  psycho- 
analytic,  and  symbolic  interactionisl  theories. 

M8.  SOCIAL  INTERACTION:  STRUCTURE  AND  PROCESS.  Up  to  5 
hours.  Prerequisite:  Social  Work  841  and  842  or  equivalent  and/or  per- 
mission. 
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Dynamics  of  small  groups  with  particular  reference  to  social  work.  The 
family  as  a  small  group.  Peer  and  work  groups.  Structural-functional  analy- 
sis, symbolic  interactionism,  and  coalition  theory. 

901.  FIELD  INSTRUCTION  I.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  Admission  to  graduate 
standing. 

Orientation  to  community  and  to  agency.  Beginning  work  with  clients. 

902.  FIELD  INSTRUCTION  II.   10  hours.  Prerequisite:   Social  Work  901. 
Beginning  use  of  self  through  the  social  casework  method  in  helping  clients 
and  their  families  with  problems  affecting  social  functioning. 

903.  FIELD  INSTRUCTION  III.  8  hours.  Prerequisite:  Seminar  in  appropri- 
ate social  work  method. 

Further  development  of  skill  in  use  of  self  through  one  (or  two)  of  the 
social  work  methods  in  helping  clients  and  their  families,  groups,  and  com- 
munities with  problems  affecting  individual  social  functioning. 

904.  FIELD  INSTRUCTION  IV.   15  hours.   Prerequisite:   Social  Work  903. 
Continuation  of  Social  Work  903. 

921.    RESEARCH   PROBLEM.   2-50  hours.   Prerequisite:    Social  Work   832   or 
equivalent. 
A  written  report  on  a  problem  in  social  work. 

941.  SOCIAL  WORK  METHODS  I.  4  hours.  Prerequisite:  Admission  to  grad- 
uate standing. 

Introduction  to  social  work  method  theory.  Normative  bases.  Generic  base 
and  processes  all  social  wrork  methods  share.  Essentials  of  the  social  case- 
work method. 

942.  SOCIAL  WORK  METHODS  II.  1  hour.  Prerequisite:  Social  Work  941. 
Continuation  of  Social  Work  941.  The  casework  process  and  worker-client 
interaction.  Focus  on  the  family.  Essentials  of  the  social  group  work  method. 

943.  SOCIAL  WORK  METHODS  III.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  Social  Work  902 
and  Social  Work  942. 

Continuation  of  Social  Work  942.  Broadening  and  deepening  of  consid- 
eration of  both  the  social  casework  and  social  group  work  methods.  Com- 
munity matrix  and  supports.  Method  of  choice.  Treatment  evaluation  and 
termination. 

944.  SEMINAR  IN  SOCIAL  CASEWORK  I.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  Social  Work 
902,  Social  Work  943  or  equivalent  and/or  permission. 

Intensive  consideration  of  the  social  casework  method  in  achieving  pro- 
fessional goals.  Focus  on  diagnosis  and  treatment  strategies.  Interaction  of 
client,  family  and  community  in  the  casework  process. 

945.  SEMINAR  IN  SOCIAL  CASEWORK  II.  3  hours.  Prerequisites:  Social 
Work  904  and  Social  Work  944. 

Analysis  of  selected  problems  including  those  encountered  by  student  dur- 
ing field  instruction.  Differential  aspects  of  treatment.  Emerging  trends  in 
theory  and  practice. 
953.    FOUNDATIONS  OF  SOCIAL  GROUP  WORK.  Up  to  5  hours.  Prerequi- 
sites: Social  Work  941  and  Social  Work  942  or  equivalent. 
Study  of  the  social  group  work  method  and  its  present  applications,  par- 
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ticularfy  in  meeting  normal  developmental  needs.  Emphasis  upon  the 
community  or  neighborhood  center. 

si  MINAR  i\  social  GROUP  WORK  I.  3  hours.  Prerequisites:  Social 
Work  902  and  Social  Work  943  or  equivalent  and/or  permission. 
Intensive  analysis  ol  social  group  work  method  in  achieving  professional 
iN.  locus  on  diagnosis  and  treatment  strategies.  Tactics  of  professional 
intei  vention  in  the  group  process. 

M  MINAR  IN  SOCIAL  GROUP  WORK  II.  3  hours.  Prerequisites:  Social 
Work  904  ami  Social  Work  954. 

Analysis  oi  selected  problems,  including  those  encountered  by  student  dur- 
ing field  instruction.  Differential  aspects  of  treatment.  Emerging  trends  in 
theot\  and  piac  til  e. 

FOUNDATIONS  OF  COMMUNITY  ORGANIZATION.  2  hours.   Pre- 
requisites: Social  Work  941  and  Social  Work  942  or  equivalent. 
Community  organization  as  method  and  process  in  social  work  practice. 
Social    welfare   planning  and   coordination.   Voluntary   and   tax-supported 
services. 

964.  SEMINAR  IN  COMMUNITY  ORGANIZATION  I.  3  hours.  Prerequi- 
sites:  Social  Work  903  and  Social  Work  943  or  equivalent  and/or  permis- 
sion. 

Intensive  analysis  of  the  community  organization  method  in  achieving 
professional  goals.  Focus  on  community  study  and  planning.  Professional 
role  with  community  committees  and  representation.  Coordination  and 
raising  standards  of  service. 

SEMINAR  IN  COMMUNITY  ORGANIZATION  II.  3  hours.  Prerequi- 
sites: Social  Work  904  and  Social  Work  964. 

Analysis  of  selected  problems,  including  those  encountered  by  the  student 
in  field  instruction.  Differential  aspects  of  the  community  organization 
method.  Emerging  trends  of  theory  and  practice. 

973.    FOUNDATIONS  OF  SOCIAL  WORK  ADMINISTRATION.   2   hours. 
Prerequisites:  Social  Work  941  and  Social  Work  942  or  equivalent. 
Social  work  administration  as  method  and  process  in  social  work  practice. 
Intra  agency  planning  and  coordination  in  program  execution. 

979.  SUPERVISION  AND  CONSULTATION  IN  SOCIAL  WORK.  2  hours. 
Supervision  and  consultation  as  administrative  and  professional  processes; 
enlarging  worker  skills  and  understanding  within  the  framework  of  agency 
program  and  processes. 

SOCIOLOGY  AND  ANTHROPOLOGY 

FREDERICK  BATES 

(Peabody  Hall,  North   Campus) 

Doctoral   language  requirement;   one  language,  plus  a  proficiency   to  be  deter- 
mined h\  the-  student's  advisory  committee. 

SOCIOLOGY 

1  he  Department  offers  piograms  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and 
Doctoi  ol   Philosophy  in  Sociology  and  also,  in  conjunction  with  the  College  of 
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Education,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Education  in  the  Sociology  of  Education. 
Specialized  study  is  provided  in  the  areas  of  theory,  methodology,  the  commun- 
ity, social  organization,  demography,  criminology,  rural  sociology,  psychiatric 
sociology  and  the  sociology  of  education.  The  Department  has  cooperative  pro- 
grams with  the  Institute  of  Community  and  Area  Development,  the  Department 
of  Psychology,  the  Institute  of  Law  and  Government,  the  School  of  Social  Work, 
the  College  of  Education  and  the  College  of  Agriculture.  Research  facilities  in- 
clude the  Demographic  Research  and  Training  Center,  the  Social  Science  Re- 
search Institute  and  the  University  Computer  Center. 

Unless  otherwise  stated,  all  graduate  courses  in  Sociology  must  be  preceded  by 
Sociology  105  and  two  advanced  courses  in  Sociology  or  related  subjects. 
601.    RESEARCH  TECHNIQUES  IN  SMALL  GROUPS.  Mr.  Polansky. 

This  course  is  designed  to  familiarize  students  with  methods  and  techniques 
peculiar  to  small  group  research.  Particular  emphasis  will  be  given  to  the 
use  of  Bales'  Modern  Methods  categories  for  Interaction  Process  Analysis. 
The  class  will  replicate  several  of  the  classic  experiments  in  small  group 
research. 
607.    JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY.  Miss  Dean,  Mr.  South  and  Mr.  Payne. 

A  detailed  analysis  of  the  nature,  extent,  and  causes  of  juvenile  delinquency, 
and  an  evaluation  of  treatment  or  preventive  programs  designed  to  reduce 
this  area  of  behavior. 

609.  SOCIAL  CHANGE.  Mr.  Bailey  and  Mr.  Wallis. 

The  nature  and  theories  of  social  change;  causes  and  types  of  social  change. 

610.  SOCIOLOGY  OF  MEDICINE.  Mr.  Lowe. 

A  sociological  analysis  of  (1)  the  recruitment  and  professionalization  of 
medical  and  nursing  students,  (2)  the  role  of  the  doctor,  (3)  the  organiza- 
tion and  functions  of  the  contemporary  general  hospital,  (4)  the  mental 
hospital  as  a  total  institution,  (5)  the  impact  of  third-party  payments  on 
medical  institutions,  and  (6)  the  social  and  cultural  factors  in  the  epide- 
miology and  treatment  of  organic  lesions  and  mental  illness. 

611.  SOCIAL  ORGANIZATION.  Mr.  Bates. 

A  study  of  the  basic  principles  of  social  organization  including  an  examina- 
tion of  how  groups,  and  complex  organizations  such  as  associations,  com- 
munities and  societies  are  structured  and  how  they  function  as  structures. 

612.  SOCIAL  DISORGANIZATION.  Mr.  Bates  and  Mr.  Payne. 

A  study  of  the  causes  and  consequences  of  social  disorganization  in  society 
including  an  examination  of  the  relationship  between  impairment  in  the 
functioning  of  social  institutions  and  such  consequences  of  social  disorga- 
nization as  crime,  delinquency,  mental  illness,  divorce,  unemployment,  and 
so  forth. 

613.  THE  MENTAL  HOSPITAL.  Mr.  Roman  and  Mr.  Trice. 

The  mental  hospital  will  be  explored  as  a  formal  complex  organization 
illustrating  the  interrelationships  among  a  variety  of  occupational  group- 
ings. Special  attention  will  be  given  to  processes  of  professionalization  versus 
processes  of  bureaucratization. 

614.  SOCIOLOGY  OF  MENTAL  DISORDERS.  Mr.  Roman  and  Mr.  Trice. 
An  exploration  of  the  concepts  and  methods  in  the  area  of  social  psychiatry, 
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with  specific  examination  of  the  nature  and  sociological  correlates  of  schizo- 
phrenia, psychoneuroses,  the  addictions,  and  psychosomatic  disorders. 

620.  METHODS   Ol    SOCIAL    RJESEARCH.   Mr.   Belcher,  Mr.   Cooper,  Mr. 

Miller,  and  Mr.   Tarver. 

An  introduction  to  scientific  method  in  social  research;  elementary  consid- 
eration in  research  design;  the  interview,  questionnaire,  participant  ob- 
servation  and  human  document  as  sources  of  social  data;  qualitative  and 
quantitative  techniques  of  analysis  and  inference,  including  the  develop- 
ment ol  techniques  !<>r  measuring  social  data. 

621.  1   \K1-Y  SOCIAL  THOUGHT.  Mr.  Kelley  and  Mr.  Robinson. 

A  sin\c\  ol  social  thought  from  Hammurabi  to  Comte.  This  course  affords 
an  introduction  to  social  thought  prior  to  the  emergence  of  the  modern 
so*  lal  sc  ien<  es. 

622.  DEVELOPMENT  OF  SOCIOLOGICAL  THEORY.  Mr.  Kelley  and  Mr, 
Robinson. 

A  survey  of  some  of  the  most  important  systems  in  the  development  of 
m)i  iological  theory. 

MODERN  SOCIOLOGICAL  THEORY.  Prerequisite:  Sociology  422.  Mr. 
Kelley  and  Mr.  Robinson. 

\  systematic  analysis  of  the  trends  and  developments  in  sociological  theory 
since  about  1920.  Particular  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  current  state  of 
sociological  theory  and  its  relationship  to  empirical  research. 

627.    PERSONALITY  AND  SOCIAL  STRUCTURE.  Mr.  Kelley,  Mr.  Payne, 
and  Mr.  Robinson. 

Foundation  and  development  of  personality;  mechanisms  of  integration 
and  adjustment;  roles  of  culture,  groups  and  language;  concepts  of  self; 
types  and  theories  ol  personality;  deviant  personalities. 

629.    SOCIOLOGY  OF  RELIGION.  Mr.  Balswick. 

An  overview  of  religion  as  a  social  institution.  The  organization  of  religious 
groups,  the  integrative  function  of  religion  in  social  systems,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  religious  group  membership  on  behavior  in  other  institutional  areas 
will  receive  special  emphasis. 

631.    RURAL  SOCIAL  SYSTEMS.  Mr.  Miller. 

A  stud)  of  socio-economic  aspects  of  agriculture  and  of  conditions  and 
movements  in  rural  population  with  consideration  of  rural,  social  ele- 
ments and  agencies,  rural-urban  relations,  and  American  agricultural 
institutions. 

THE  SOCIOLOGY  OF  URBAN  LIFE.  Mr.  Miller. 

Development  of  the  city  as  a  social  phenomenon  in  the  modern  world. 
Analysis  ol  urban  trends,  characteristics,  functions  and  social  organization. 
Sociological  elements  in  urban  planning,  housing  and  metropolitan  domi- 
nance, and  growth  patterns  in  new  centers  of  urbanization. 

POPULATION  THEORY  AND  PROBLEMS.  Mr.  Belcher  and  Mr. 
Tarx 

1  heory  and  dynamics  of  population  growth;  population  pressure;  migra- 
tion; composition;  differentia]  fertility;  theories  of  the  quality  and  opti- 
mum population;  economic  and  social  aspects  of  our  population. 
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634.  SOCIAL  CONTROL.  Mr.  South. 

A  study  of  social  techniques  by  which  conformity  to  norms  and  behavior 
expectations  is  produced  and  maintained  within  society. 

635.  THE  COMMUNITY.  Mr.  Bailey,  Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Nix,  and  Mr.  Wallis. 
A  study  of  the  community  as  a  unit  of  social  organization.  Contemporary 
trends  in  community  organization  and  planning. 

637.    RACE  RELATIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  Mr.  Robinson. 

An  examination  of  the  social  problems  associated  with  race  and  race  rela- 
tions in  contemporary  American  society. 

643.    SOCIAL  MOBILITY.  Mr.  Kelley. 

The  nature  of  social  status  systems,  including  the  means  by  which  people 
obtain  and  change  their  positions  in  the  systems.  Topics  include:  criteria 
of  status  evaluation;  social  classes  and  castes,  differential  life-chances; 
mobility  ladders  and  achievement  aspirations. 

656.  TECHNIQUES  OF  POPULATION  ANALYSIS.  Mr.  Belcher  and  Mr. 
Tarver. 

Techniques  for  analyzing  the  composition  of  the  population;  constructing 
life  tables;  measuring  vital  processes;  and  estimating  population  and  migra- 
tion. 

660.  SURVEY  RESEARCH.  Prerequisite:  Sociology  420  or  equivalent.  Mr. 
Cooper  and  Mr.  Miller. 

Objectives,  techniques,  and  uses  of  the  sample  survey  in  social  research 
as  exemplified  in  public  opinion  studies,  attitude  and  information  surveys, 
and  evaluation  of  organizational  and  community  programs. 

661.  THE  FAMILY.    (Home   Economics.)   Mr.   King. 

Family  study  from  many  different  angles  utilizing  data  from  the  fields  of 
anthropology,  individual  and  social  psychology,  history,  sociology,  econom- 
ics and  psychiatry.  Emphasizes  the  study  of  family  as  a  social  institution. 
665.    SOCIOLOGY  OF  AGING.  Miss  Dean,  Mr.  Payne,  and  Mr.  Wingrove. 

This  is  a  general  course  in  the  sociology  of  aging  which  will  deal  with  the 
status  of  older  people,  their  roles  in  the  community  and  society,  demo- 
graphic aspects  of  aging,  and  the  impact  of  aging  upon  society  and  social 
institutions. 

670.  INTRODUCTION  TO  PUBLIC  WELFARE  ADMINISTRATION.  Miss 
Dean  and  Mr.  Polansky. 

Historical  development  of  public  welfare  services  and  their  administration. 
Reference  is  made  to  the  underlying  problems  with  which  present-day 
public  welfare  departments  deal;  special  attention  is  paid  to  administra- 
tion at  local,  state,  and  federal  levels. 

671.  PHILOSOPHY  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCES.  (Philosophy  671.)  Mr.  Robinson. 
A  study  of  the  methods  and  problems  of  inductive  reasoning,  including 
the  nature  of  probable  inference,  techniques  of  verification,  and  the  struc- 
ture of  scientific  explanation,  with  special  reference  to  the  Social  Sciences. 

680.    INDUSTRIAL  SOCIOLOGY.  Mr.  Lowe  and  Mr.  Wingrove. 

A  study  of  human  relations  in  the  industrial  setting  and  the  relationship 
of  growing,  operating  or  declining  industrialization  to  the  community  and 
the  larger  society. 
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CRIMINOLOGY.  Mr.  Chappell,  Mr.  Eckenrode,  Miss  Dean,  and  Mr. 
Payne. 

An  introduction  to  the  stud)  ol  criminal  behavior  and  its  treatment.  At- 
tention  will  be  paid  to  the  development  ol  criminal  behavior  in  contem- 
porary society  and  to  the  efforts  ol  the  individual  to  adjust  to  the  demands 
made  upon  him.  The  treatment  of  the  offender  by  means  of  probation, 
impi  isonment,  and  parole. 

sot  [OLOG^    OF  OCCUPATIONS.  Mr.  Bates. 

A  Stud)  ol  occupations  and  professions  in  modern  industrial  societies  with 
emphasis  on  theii  structure  and  functioning  as  roles  in  social  organizations. 
Consideration  will  be  given  to  such  topics  as  occupational  prestige,  mobil- 
ity, recruitment,  socialization,  and  professionalization. 
I  \  R( .  1  ORGANIZATIONS.  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Lowe,  and  Mr.  Win  grove. 
Major  approaches  to  the  study  of  large  organizations;  theories  of  bureau- 
(l.tiic  structure;  relationships  of  personality  to  formal  and  informal  struc- 
tures. 

702.    COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT.  Mr.  Bailey  and  Mr.  Nix. 

Analysis  ol  social  and  cultural  factors  in  progress  for  community  develop- 
ment. 

721.    GROUP  DYNAMICS.  Mr.  Polansky. 

A  review  of  the  development  of  research  on  processes  in  the  small  face-to- 
face  group,  with  emphasis  on  motivational  forces  involved.  Primary  focus  is 
to  be  on  the  theory,  but  relationships  to  group  leadership  and  manage- 
ment in  a  variety  of  settings  will  be  demonstrated. 
SOCIOLOGY   OF  EDUCATION.  Mr.  Kelly. 
Social  perspectives  on  education:  the  society,  the  school,  and  the  pupil. 

752.    PRINCIPLES  AND   METHODS  OF  SOCIAL  WORK.   Miss  Dean. 

Methods,  objectives,  competencies,  limitations  of  social  casework  in  its 
varied  settings.  Cases  studied  include  school,  psychiatric,  correctional,  child 
welfare,  family,  and  medical  problems. 

759.    COMMUNITY  RECONNAISSANCE  METHODS.  Prerequisite:  Sociology 
435  or  equivalent.  Mr.  Nix. 

\  study  and  application  of  methods  of  research  in  community  organiza- 
tion for  action  programs.  The  application  will  include  schedule  prepara- 
iion.  field  interviews,  analysis  of  data,  preparation  of  community  reports. 

800.    SP1  CIAL  TOPICS  IN  SOCIOLOGY.  The  Staff. 

Opportunity  to  do  intensive  study  on  an  individual  basis  in  the  field  of 
the  graduate  student's  major  interest. 

ADVANCED  SOCIOLOGICAL  ANALYSIS.  Prerequisites:  Sociology  422. 
Mr.  Bates  and  Mr.  Belcher. 

(  oncerned  with  how  substantive  sociological  theory  is  being  developed, 
c  landed,  and  expanded.  Specific  attention  will  be  devoted  each  year  to 
selected  areas  ol  sociological  interest  such  as  communication,  social  struc- 
,ll't  or  soda!  change,  the  choices  varying  with  the  interests  of  the  par- 
ticipants. 

ADVANCED  PRINCIPLES  OF  SOCIOLOGY.  Mr.  Bates. 

A  critical  examination  ol   the  conceptual  framework  of  sociology. 
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814.    RESEARCH  IN  SOCIOLOGY  OF  MENTAL  DISORDERS.  Mr.  Roman 
and  Mr.    Trice. 

Experience  in  the  actual  design  and  execution  of  research  studies  including 
foreign  relations  and  derivation  of  conceptual  models,  developing  of  opera- 
tional hypothesis,  and  appropriate  research  techniques,  field-data  gather- 
ing procedures,  sampling,  instrument  constructions,  and  analysis  procedures. 

820,  821,  822.    SEMINAR  IN  SOCIOLOGICAL  THEORY  AND  RESEARCH. 
Five-Fifteen  hours  credit.  The  Staff. 

A  study  of  theoretical  and  methodological  problems  in  substantive  areas  of 
sociology.  Topics  will  vary  with  interests  of  the  students  and  instructors. 

840.    SEMINAR  IN  SOCIOLOGY  AND  ANTHROPOLOGY.  Two  hours  credit. 
The  Staff. 

An  advanced  level  examination  of  the  concepts  and  ideas  presented  in 
Introductory  Sociology.  Study  of  educational  methods  and  techniques  ap- 
propriate to  introductory  college  level  instruction.  Required  of  all  grad- 
uate students  assisting  in  the  teaching  of  Introductory  Sociology. 

850.    SEMINAR  IN   DEMOGRAPHY.  Mr.   Tarver. 

Study  of  special  problems  and  methods  of  demographic  analyses. 

930.    THESIS  IN  SOCIOLOGY.  5  to  50  hours.  The  Staff. 

ANTHROPOLOGY 

The  Department  offers  programs  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  in 
Anthropology  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  Sociology  with  Anthropology  as  a 
special  area.  Graduate  students  may  pursue  specialized  study  in  social  anthro- 
pology, linguistics  or  archaeology,  with  course  offerings  in  physical  anthropology. 
Specialized  training  is  available  in  several  culture  areas  of  the  world.  Archae- 
logical  field  research  under  faculty  supervision  is  available  to  graduate  students. 

Unless  otherwise  stated,  all  graduate  courses  in  Anthropology  must  be  preceded 
by  Anthropology  102  and  two  advanced  courses  in  Anthropology  or  related 
subjects. 

601.  ARCHAEOLOGY  OF  THE  SOUTHEASTERN  UNITED  STATES.  Pre- 
requisite: Anthropology  421.  Mr.  Caldwell  and  Mr.  Hally. 

A  detailed  study  of  the  literature  dealing  with  the  archaeological  remains 
in   the  American  Southeast. 

602.  THE  AMERICAN  INDIAN.  Mr.  Hally  and  Mr.  Hudson. 

A  survey  course  on  the  cultural  development  of  the  aboriginal  population 
of  the  New  World. 

603.  HUMAN  ORIGINS.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  101/102  or  equivalent. 

A  study  of  the  fossil  history  of  mankind— Pleistocene  to  recent  geological 

periods. 
605.    CULTURAL  ANTHROPOLOGY.  Mr.  Bailey,  Mr.  Hudson,  Mr.  Kelley, 

and  Mr.  Olien. 

Concepts  and  methods  for  analysis  of  the  institutions  of  non-literate  peoples 

and  their  comparison  with  modern  societies. 
610.    SOCIAL  ORGANIZATION  OF  PRIMITIVE  PEOPLES.  Mr.  Bailey  and 

Mr.   Ward. 
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A   stud)    of   t he*   social    organization    of   primitive    peoples.   Concepts   and 

methods   for   the   analysis   of    social    institutions   of   non-Western    European 
mh  ieties. 
til  |.    COMPARA  1  l\  1    BELIEF  SYS  I  EMS. Mr. Hudson. 

A  survey  ol  anthropological  research  anil  theory  on  belief  and  value  systems 
in  pic  industrial  and  primitive  societies,  with  special  emphasis  on  primitive 
i  eligious,  magical,  and  sc  ientific  beliefs. 

620.  1111  I)    VND    LABORATORY    METHODS   IN    ARCHAEOLOGY.    Pre 
requisite:   Anthropology    121.  Mr.  Caldwell  and  Mr.  Hally. 

Methods  of  archaeological  reconnaissance,  survey  excavation,  laboratory 
preparation  and  analysis  of  collected  materials;  study  to  be  pursued  in 
scheduled   field  expeditions  to  assigned  archaeological  sites  in  Georgia. 

621.  NOR  1  II  AMERICAN  ARCHAEOLOGY.  Mr.  Caldwell  and  Mr.  Hally. 
An  introductory  course  in  the  archaeology  of  North  America.  Will  survey 
the  total  range  of  North  American  prehistory  from  the  early  hunting  gath- 
ering  stage  to  the  cultural  peaks  just  before  intensive  white  contact. 

()1  1)   WORLD  ARCHAEOLOGY.   Mr.   Caldwell. 

The  development   of  culture,   beginning  with   the   oldest   remains  of   the 

Stone  Age,  extending  through  the  Stone,  Bronze,  and  Iron  Ages. 

643.  MIDDLE  AMERICA:   PEOPLES  AND  INSTITUTIONS.  Mr.  Olien. 
Comparative  ethnology  of  Middle  America. 

644.  LATIN-AMERICA:  PEOPLES  AND  INSTITUTIONS.  Mr.  Olien. 
The  study  of  contemporary  Latin-American  peoples  and  institutions  in 
their  community  setting;  special  attention  is  devoted  both  to  the  original 
impad  of  Western  civilization  on  the  indigenous  Indian  communities  of 
Central  and  South  America,  and  to  recent  social  changes  incident  to  the 
introduction  of  modern  agricultural  and  industrial   technology. 

645.  AFRICA:    PEOPLES  AND  INSTITUTIONS.  Mr.  Bailey. 

The  study  of  peoples  and  institutions  of  Africa,  south  of  the  Sahara,  start- 
ing with  earliest  evidences  of  indigenous  peoples;  special  emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  changes  currently  taking  place. 

646.  SOITH  ASIA:   PEOPLES  AND  INSTITUTIONS.  Mr.   Ward. 
Comparative  ethnology  of  South  Asia. 

650.     METHODS  IN  SOCIAL  ANTHROPOLOGY.  Mr.  Bailey. 

An  introduction  to  field  methods  used  in  social  anthropology  with  em- 
hasis  on  techniques  used  in  the  study  of  non-western  cultures  and  compari- 
son with  methods  used  in  the  study  or  contemporary  American  Society. 

652.    HISTORY  OF  ANTHROPOLOGICAL  THEORY.  Mr.  Bailey. 
A  sin  \r\  of  the  development  of  anthropological  theory. 

I    I  HNOHISTORY.   Mr.  Hudson. 

An  examination  of  the  methods  used  by  anthropologists  to  reconstruct  the 
history  of  prel iterate  societies  from  archaeological  evidence,  documentary 
evidence,  and  oral   traditions. 

INTRODUCTION    TO    ANTHROPOLOGICAL    LINGUISTICS.    Mr. 

Crawford. 

An  introduction  to  structural  linguistics  from  the  standpoint  of  anthropol- 
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ogy,  emphasizing  elementary  descriptive  techniques  and  a  consideration  of 
the  relationships  among  language,  culture,  and  society. 

681.  ANTHROPOLOGICAL  LINGUISTICS:  PHONOLOGY.  Mr.  Crawford. 
Phonetic  transcription  of  various  languages  dictated  by  native  and  non- 
native  speakers;  understanding  of  the  phonemic  principle  by  the  solution 
of  selected  problems  which  consist  of  phonetically  transcribed  data. 

682.  ANTHROPOLOGICAL  LINGUISTICS:  MORPHOLOGY.  Mr.  Craw- 
ford. 

Grammatical  analysis  of  phonemically  transcribed  data  from  numerous 
languages  of  the  world. 

688.  ANTHROPOLOGICAL  LINGUISTICS:  FIELD  METHODS.  Mr.  Craw- 
ford. 

The  technique  of  recording  and  analyzing  a  foreign  language  by  working 
directly  with  a  native  speaker. 

715.    ANTHROPOLOGY  OF  EDUCATION.  Mr.  Bailey. 

Examination  of  the  cultural  aspects  of  educational  processes  and  educa- 
tional institutions  in  Western  and  non-Western  societies.  The  culture  of 
educational  processes  as  found  in  various  societies  around  the  world,  cul- 
tural subgroups  in  the  United  States  and  culturally  deprived  groups. 

800.    SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN  ANTHROPOLOGY.  The  Staff. 

Opportunity  to  do  intensive  study  on  an  individual  basis  in  the  field  of 
the  graduate  student's  major  interest. 

801-802.  RESEARCH  IN  SOUTHEASTERN  ARCHAEOLOGY.  5  hours  each. 
Prerequisite:  at  least  20  hours  in  Anthropology  and  Archaeology  including 
the  equivalent  of  a  400  course  in  American  Indian  Archaeology  or  Ethnol- 
ogy. Mr.  Caldwell  and  Mr.  Hally. 

The  student  will  pursue  basic  research  on  original  materials,  either  in  the 
form  of  field  collections,  or  in  exploration  of  an  assigned  site  or  archaeolog- 
ical structure,  with  full  recording  of  all  data  and  preparation  of  a  report. 
A  specific  problem  of  unit  research  will  be  undertaken  and  carried  to  com- 
pletion under  the  supervision  of  the  major  professor. 

804.    SEMINAR  IN  ANTHROPOLOGY.  The  Staff. 
Selected  topics  in  Anthropology. 

930.    THESIS  IN  ANTHROPOLOGY.  5  to  50  hours.  The  Staff. 

SPEECH 
DWIGHT  L.  FRESHLEY 

(Geography-Geology  Building,  South  Campus) 

The  Master  of  Arts  in  speech  requires  SPC  851,   thirty-five  additional  hours, 
plus  thesis. 

A  student  may  specialize  in  one  of  the  following  areas:  Historical-Critical 
Studies,  Interpersonal  and  Organizational  Communication,  Experimental  Stud- 
ies, or  General  Speech. 

The  Department  of  Speech  also  encourages  interdisciplinary  programs.  With 
the  approval  of  his  advisor,  a  student  studying  speech  may  take  courses  from 
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sue !i  related  areas  as  psychology,  statistics,  drama,  radio-television,  journalism, 
education,  history,  political  science,  sociology,  English,  management,  and  business. 

(  1  \ssl(  \1  RHETORIC.  Prerequisites:  Two  senior  division  courses  in 
English,  Classics  or  Speech.  Staff. 

A  stud)  oi  the  development  oi  classical  rhetoric  in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
periods:   Plato  to  Quintilian. 

AMERICAN  PUBLIC  ADDRESS.  Prerequisites:  Two  senior  division 
courses  in  Speech.  History  or  Political  Science.  Mr.  Freshley. 

\  stud)  ol  the  history  and  criticism  of  American  public  address  from 
(  olonial  times  to  the-  present,  including  an  analysis  of  speeches  and  speak- 
ers  .uul  the  political  and  social  issues  of  the  times. 

654.  BRITISH  PUBLIC  ADDRESS.  Prerequisites:  Two  senior  division  courses 
in  Speech.  Political  Science  or  History.  Staff. 

A  stud)  o!  tlu  history  and  criticism  of  British  public  address  from  the  16th 
Century  to  the  present,  including  an  analysis  of  speeches  and  speakers  and 
the  political  and  social  issues  of  the  times. 

RHETORICAL  CRITICISM.  Prerequisites:  Two  senior  division  courses 
in   Speech   or  English.   Mr.  Logue. 

An  advanced  course  dealing  with  the  study  of  speech  styles  and  models. 
Emphasis  on  rhetorical  devices  and  speech  criticism.  Form  and  structure 
of  speech  from  Aristotle  to  the  present. 

GROUP  DISCUSSION  AND  CONFERENCE  LEADERSHIP.  Prereq- 
uisites: Two  senior  division  courses  in  Speech  or  Business  Administration 
or  Education  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  Mr.  Huseman. 
A  study  ol  the  theory  and  techniques  of  group  discussion  with  emphasis  on 
current  experimentation  and  research.  Conference  planning  and  partici- 
pation and  conference  leadership  techniques  are  included. 

657.  CONTEMPORARY  AMERICAN  PUBLIC  ADDRESS.  Prerequisites:  Two 
senior  division  courses  in  Speech,  History,  Political  Science  or  Journalism. 
Mr.  Logue. 

A  study  of  the  uses,  types,  and  effectiveness  of  public  address  in  contem- 
porary society  with  analysis  of  the  speaking  of  prominent  figures  in  politics, 
education,  religion,  business,  labor,  and  social  problems. 

GREAT  SPEECHES  OF  THE  WESTERN  WORLD.  Prerequisites:  Two 
senior  division  courses  in  Speech,  History  or  Political  Science.  Staff. 
A  study  of  the  role  of  public  address  in  the  social,  political,  and  intellectual 
history   of   Western   man.    A   reading   and   critical    analysis    of   significant 
speeches  from  Greco-Roman  times  to  the  present. 

I  Ol  XDATIONS  OF  RHETORICAL  THEORY.  Prerequisite:  Two  senior 
division  c  ourses  in  Speech  or  English.  Staff. 

A  study  of  origin  and  development  of  rhetorical  theory  from  ancient  to 
modern  times. 

666.    PSYCHOLOGY  OF  SPEECH.  Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in 
Speech,  Psychology,  or  English.  Mr.  Freshley,  Mr.  Gruner. 
A  study  ol  speech  as  a  psychological  phenomenon  with  consideration  of  the 
use  of  symbols,   the  speech  personality,   emotional   reactions   and   mental 
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processes  in  speech,  and  psychological  studies  of  language  and  vocal  and 
visual  symbolism. 

750.  TEACHING  OF  DEBATE.  Prerequisite:  Speech  108  or  Speech  109  and 
two  or  more  senior  division  courses  in  Education,  Speech  and  Drama  or 
English.  Mr.  Huseman. 

Principles  of  argumentation  and  debate  with  emphasis  on  administration  of 
the  secondary  school  debate  program. 

751.  SEMINAR  IN  QUANTITATIVE  RESEARCH  IN  SPEECH.  Prerequisite: 
Statistics  200  and  two  senior  division  courses  in  speech,  education,  sociology, 
psychology  or  consent  of  instructor.  Mr.  Gruner. 

Analysis  of  studies,  design  and  execution  of  projects  in  persuasion. 

791.  TEACHING  OF  SPEECH.  Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in 
Speech  or  Secondary  Education.  Mr.  Rea. 

Philosophy,  methods,  and  problems  of  teaching  speech  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  Emphasizes  the  analysis  of  speech  needs  of  children  and 
techniques  in  implementing  speech  and  drama  activities  for  general  speech 
improvement. 

793.  SPEECH  FOR  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  TEACHER.  Prerequisite: 
Speech  108  and  two  senior  division  courses  in  Education  or  Speech  and 
Drama.  Staff. 

A  study  of  the  various  speech  activities  for  elementary  school  children. 
Voice  and  diction  for  the  elementary  teacher's  speech  improvement. 

796.  (Management)  ORGANIZATIONAL  COMMUNICATION.  Prerequisite: 
Senior  Standing.  Mr.  Huseman  and  Mr.  Sanborn. 

Analysis  of  human  communication  patterns  in  organizations.  Special  atten- 
tion to  communication  policies,  procedures,  and  practices  in  administration. 
Examination  of  functions,  philosophies,  methods,  and  characteristics  of 
management  communication. 

851.    INTRODUCTION  TO  GRADUATE  STUDY  IN  SPEECH.  Prerequisites: 

Two  senior  division  courses  in  Speech  or  English   (Linguistics).  Staff. 
A  survey  of  the  field  of  speech  including  types  of  research  studies,  biblio- 
graphical resources  and  techniques  involved  in  the  historical,  descriptive, 
and  experimental  methods. 

900.  RESEARCH  SEMINAR  AND  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  SPEECH.  Pre- 
requisites: Two  graduate  courses  in  Speech.  Staff. 

Individual  directed  study  of  research  under  supervision  on  above  research 
problems  in  Speech. 

901.  RESEARCH  SEMINAR  AND  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  SPEECH.  Pre- 
requisites: Two  graduate  courses  in  Speech.  Staff. 

Individual  directed  study  and  research  under  faculty  supervision  on  above 
research  problems  in  Speech. 

930.    THESIS  IN  SPEECH.  Staff. 
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STATISTICS 

Carl    F.    Kossack 
(Graduate  Studies  Research  Center,  South  Campus) 

Doctoral  language  requirement;  one  Language. 

rhe  graduate  program  in  statistics  includes  a  Master  of  Science  degree  with 
options  in  Applied  Statistics  and  Computer  Sciences,  a  Master  of  Arts  degree  in 
Mathematical  Statistics  and  a  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  in  Statistics.  Graduate 
students  in  the  Department  may  expect  to  have  assignments  that  include  teaching, 
applied  research  and  consulting  experience  in  addition  to  their  course  work  and 
the  basic  research  experience  involved  in  completing  their  dissertation.  A  close 
association  exists  between  the  University  Computer  Center  and  the  Department 

I  statistics  and  thus  the  computational  facilities  of  the  Center  are  available  to 
graduate  students  lor  the  more  complex  or  lengthly  computations.  In  addition 
i he  Department  maintains  computational  and  data  preparation  laboratories  in- 
cluding an  [BM  2250  console  linkage  to  the  IBM  360  system.  Formal  statistical 
research  activities  are  coordinated  through  the  Institute  of  Statistics  of  the  Uni- 
versity supported  by  research  grants. 

Courses  in  advanced  calculus  and  linear  algebra  are  required  as  prerequisites 

lor  all  graduate  students  in  statistics. 

621.  STATISTICAL   METHODS    1.   Prerequisite:    Mathematics    100   and   two 
senior  division  courses.  The  Staff. 

A  first  course  in  statistics  for  advanced  undergraduates  and  beginning 
graduate  students.  Knowledge  of  calculus  is  not  required.  Basic  concepts  of 
statistical  models,  sampling,  variability  in  sample  data,  distributions,  estima- 
tion of  parameters,  simple  tests  of  significance,  t-tests,  nonparametric  tests, 
analysis  of  variance,  chi-square  tests  and  simple  regression  and  correlation 
are  studied. 

622.  STATISTICAL  METHODS  II.  Prerequisite:  Statistics  621.  The  Staff. 
Analysis  of  variance  with  multiple  classification,  covariance,  multiple  regres- 
sion, multiple  and  partial  correlation,  elements  of  experimental  design. 

624.    SAMPLE  SURVEY  METHODS.  Prerequisite:  Statistics  621.  Mr.  Chakra- 
barty,  Mr.  Kossack. 

I  he  design  of  sample  survey,  biases,  variances  and  cost  estimators.  Com- 
parison  of  simple  random  sampling,  ratio  estimation,  stratification,  multi- 
stage, etc. 

626.     1,1  OS TATISTICAL  METHODS.  Prerequisite:  Statistics  622.  Mr.  Carmon. 
Pi  obit  analysis,  parallel  line  and  slope-ratio  assay,  statistical  designs  appli- 
cable to  bio  assay,  epidemiological  methods,  life  tables. 

651.  S  rATISTICAL  THEORY  I.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  255  and  introduc- 
ioi\  con isc'  in  Statistics.  The  Staff. 

An  introductory  course  in  statistical  theory. 

652.  STATIS  11CAL  THEORY  II.  Prerequisite:  Statistics  651.  The  Staff. 
Continuation  of  651. 

700.    PROGRAMMING  FOR  ELECTRONIC  DIGITAL  COMPUTERS.  Pre- 
requisite:  Mathematics  100.  The  Staff. 
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This  course  is  intended  to  prepare  students  to  use  the  electronic  computers 
of  the  University  of  Georgia  Computing  Center.  FORTRAN  Type  Pro- 
gramming. 

701.  SCIENTIFIC  PROGRAMMING.  Prerequisite:  Stat.  500  and  two  senior 
division  courses  in  mathematics  or  statistics  or  consent  of  instructor.  Staff. 
Introduction  to  assembly  language  programming  and  computer  operating 
systems,  with  emphasis  on  scientific  applications. 

702.  ANALOGUE  COMPUTER  SYSTEMS.  Prerequisite:  Statistics  500  and  2 
senior  division  courses  in  Mathematics  or  Statistics  or  Consent  of  Instructor. 
Introduction  of  analogue  computer  systems,  solution  of  problems  by  use  of 
analogue  techniques.  The  Staff. 

703.  COMMERCIAL  DATA  PROCESSING.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  235. 
The  Staff. 

Programming  electronic  digital  computers  for  commerical  and  business 
applications  using  the  COBOL  language. 

802.  NUMERICAL  METHODS.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  604  and  Statistics 
701.  Mr.  Shenton. 

An  introduction  to  numerical  methods  applicable  to  digital  computers. 

803.  ADVANCE  SCIENTIFIC  PROGRAMMING:  Prerequisite:  Statistics  701. 
Mr.  Bargmann.  Consideration  of  advance  scientific  programming  systems, 
numerical  analysis  techniques,  error  propagation,  random  variable  genera- 
tion, teaching  machines,  retrieval  of  information. 

804.  PROCESS  CONTROL  AND  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS.  Prerequisite: 
Statistics  701.  Mr.  Kossack. 

Study  of  process  control  systems  including  real-time  computing.  Computer- 
ized information  systems  including  hospital  information  systems,  personnel 
systems  and  inventory  control. 

805.  COMPILERS.  Prerequisite:  Statistics  701.  Mr.  Reinfelds. 

To  provide  graduate  students  interested  in  Computer  Sciences  the  basic 
techniques  associated  with  the  development  of  compilers. 

824.  SAMPLING  AND  SURVEY  THEORY.  Prerequisite:  Statistics  624  and 
Statistics  652.  Mr.  Chakrabarty. 

Selected  topics  in  sampling  and  survey  theory  at  an  advanced  level. 

825.  MULTIVARIATE  METHODS.  Prerequisite:  Statistics  622.  Mr.  Bargmann. 
Multivariate  tests  of  hypotheses,  confidence  regions,  multivariate  analysis 
of  variance,  discriminatory  analysis,  factor  analysis,  correlations. 

826.  LINEAR  STATISTICAL  ANALYSIS.  Prerequisite:  Statistics  622  and  Sta- 
tistics 651.  Mr.  Bargmann. 

Analytical  theory  of  least  squares,  general  linear  model,  application  to  de- 
signs. 

827.  STATISTICAL  ANALYSIS.  Prerequisite:  Statisics  621  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. Mr.  Morris. 

Fundamental  principles  of  design,  randomized  blocks,  latin  squares,  fac- 
torial design,  split-plot  and  incomplete  block  designs  are  studied.  Special 
emphasis  will  be  given  to  components  of  error  and  to  comparisons  of  dif- 
ferent designs. 
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STATIS1  [CAL  GENETICS.  Prerequisite:  Statistics  622.  Mr.  Cannon. 
Statistical  analysis  of  genetic  structure  of  populations  and  the  genetic  forces 
responsible  foi  the  changes  in  these  populations. 

ADVANCED  EXPERIMENTAL  DESIGN.  Prerequisite:  Statistics  622  and 
651.  Mr.  Willi  ford. 

Selected  topics  in  the  field  of  experimental  design. 

MULTIVARIATE  ANALYSIS  THEORY.  Prerequisite:  Statistics  854  and 
Statistics  625.  Mr.  Bargmann. 

Selected  topics  in  the  theory  of  multivariate  analysis  at  an  advanced  level. 
MATHEMATICAL  STATISTICS.  I.  Prerequisite:  Statistics  652  and 
Mathematics  <>f>9.  Mr.  Cohen. 

Advanced  probability  theory,  limit  theorems,  distribution  theory,  multi- 
nomial distribution,  decision  theory,  theory  of  estimation,  confidence 
regions,  theory  of  tests  of  hypotheses. 

MATHEMATICAL  STATISTICS  II.  Prerequisite:  Statistics  853.  Mr. 
Cohen. 

Selected  topics  in  tests  of  hypotheses,  sequential  analysis  and  decision 
theory,  theory  of  estimation  at  an  advanced  level. 

855.  THEORY  OF  NONPARAMETRIC  STATISTICS.  Prerequisite:  Statistics 
854.  Mr.  Patel. 

rests  of  hypotheses  which  may  be  made  without  specification  of  the  under- 
lying  distribution  to  include  rank  tests,  theory  of  runs,  Wilcoxon-Mann- 
\\  hitney  tests,  Kolmogorov-Smirnov  tests,  and  other  topics. 

856.  STATISTICAL  DISTRIBUTION  THEORY.  Prerequisite:  Statistics  854. 
Mr.  X  or  num. 

Selected  topics  from  the  theory  of  statistical  distribution  at  an  advanced 

level. 

867.    BIO  MATHEMATICS.  Prerequisite:  Statistics  626  and  Statistics  870.  Mr. 

Cannon. 

Input  and  output  in  biological  systems,  population  dynamics  and  growth 

processes,  birth  and  death  processes.  Mathematical  models  in  biology. 

870.    STOCHASTIC    PROCESSES.    Prerequisite:    Mathematics   670.    Mr.   Ado- 
rn i  a  n . 

Recurrent  event  theory,  random  walk,  Markov  chains,  Fourier  analysis  of 
continuous  processes,  distribution  theory  for  continuous  processes. 

890.  ADVANCED  PROBLEMS  IN  STATISTICS.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  in- 
structor. 

Selected  topics  from  the  new  statistical  advances. 

891.  STATISTICAL  SEMINAR.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  1-5  hours. 
930.     THESIS  IN  STATISTICS.  5-50  hours.  The  Staff. 

VETERINARY  ANATOMY  AND  HISTOLOGY 

J.  THOMAS  BELL,  JR. 

(Veterinary  Building,  South  Campus) 

Master  <>l  Science  in  Anatomy  language  requirement:  one  language.  Veterinary 
Anatomy  is  limited  at  the  present  time  to  obtaining  the  M.S.  degree.  The  2  year 
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program  is  available  to  all  qualified  students  holding  professional  degrees  in  the 
healing  arts  as  well  as  to  graduate  students  having  a  strong  biological  science 
background.  Programs  of  study  are  available  in  the  general  area  of  microscopic 
and  gross  anatomy,  embryology,  neuroanatomy  and  electromicroscopy.  All  pro- 
grams are  strongly  slanted  toward  a  comparative  approach  and  students  are  not 
limited  to  a  particular  species  for  research  purposes.  Research  opportunities  are 
offered  further  through  the  Institute  of  Comparative  Medicine.  A  limited  number 
of  post  doctoral  research  assistantships  are  available  through  the  Institute  and 
other  financial  support  may  be  sought  through  the  Graduate  School. 

Students  interested  in  comparative  anatomical  study  programs  should  contact 
this  department  directly  to  determine  specific  requirements. 

602.  VETERINARY  HEMATOLOGY.  5  hours.  Prerequisites:  Zoology  357  or 
equivalent  and  one  related  senior  division  course.  Open  to  all  students  of 
graduate  standing  who  meet  the  prerequisites.  Mr.  Bell. 
A  lecture  and  laboratory  course  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with 
proper  identification  of  cell  types  found  in  peripheral  blood  and  bone 
marrow  of  the  various  domestic  animals.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  various 
morphological  and  staining  characteristics  of  the  various  cell  types.  Stu- 
dents are  required  to  prepare  and  study  peripheral  blood  and  bone  mar- 
row smears  in  the  various  domestic  animals.  Periodic  reports  from  current 
literature  will  also  be  required. 

604-605-606.    HISTOLOGY    AND     EMBRYOLOGY    OF    THE    DOMESTIC 
ANIMALS.  15  hours.  Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  Blair. 

A  three  quarter  sequence  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  normal 
microscopic  anatomy  of  domestic  animals.  The  first  quarter  is  devoted  to 
a  detailed  study  of  basic  tissues  followed  by  a  brief  review  of  pig  embry- 
ology. The  following  two  quarters  are  devoted  to  histology  of  the  various 
organ  systems.  Credit  will  be  given  for  an  individual  quarter's  work.  Se- 
lected topics  will  be  discussed  and  library  research  papers  will  be  required. 

607.  NEUROANATOMY  OF  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS.  5  hours.  Prerequisites: 
Gross  Anatomy  311,  312,  313  or  consent  of  instructor.  Open  to  all  qualified 
graduate  or  undergraduate  students  in  the  biological  sciences.  Mr.  Few. 
A  lecture,  laboratory  and  seminar  course  of  the  gross,  microscopic  and 
ultrastructural  aspects  of  neuroanatomy  presented  from  a  comparative 
viewpoint  using  the  dog  as  the  basic  animal. 

608.  AVIAN   COMPARATIVE   ANATOMY.   5   hours.    Prerequisites:    Zoology 
356  and  357  or  equivalent  courses.  Mr.  Bell. 

A  histological  study  of  tissues  and  organs  of  domestic  fowls  compared  with 
those  of  mammals.  Conducted  as  a  lecture,  laboratory,  seminar  sequence 
in  which  the  students  are  required  to  present  discussions  on  current  com- 
parative anatomical  subjects. 

614.  SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  THE  CANINE.  5  hours.  Prerequisites:  Gross 
Anatomy  311,  312,  313  or  equivalent  courses.  Open  to  all  qualified  grad- 
uate or  undergraduate  students  in  veterinary  medicine.  Mr.  Few. 
A  combined  lecture  and  laboratory  course  designed  to  acquaint  the  stu- 
dent with  practical  and  functional  applications  of  the  gross  anatomy  in- 
volved in  surgical  procedures  on  the  various  organ  systems  of  the  body. 
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mil  PROBLEMS  IN  VETERINARY  ANATOMY.  Variable  to  5  hours.  Pre- 
requisites: Zoology  356  or  equivalent  and  one  other  senioi  division  course 
in  biology.  Open  i<>  graduate  students  in  the  biological  sciences  meeting 
the  course  prerequisites.  The  Staff. 

Designed  to  allow  graduate  students  the  opportunity  to  explore,  under 
supervision,  anatomical  problems  of  their  choice.  These  may  be  in  areas 
of  gross  or  microscopic  anatomy. 

ADVANCED  VETERINARY  HISTOLOGY.  5  hours.  Prerequisites:  His- 
tolog)  404,  405,  406  or  equivalent  or  consent  of  instructor.  Open  to  all 
qualified  graduate  students  in  any  area  of  the  biological  sciences.  Mr.  Bell. 
A  lecture,  laboratory  and  seminar  course  to  acquaint  the  student  with  his- 
tological variations  in  the  structure  of  organ  systems  of  domestic  animals. 
Functional  aspects  based  on  comparative  morphology  will  be  stressed. 

VETERINARY  PATHOLOGY  AND  PARASITOLOGY 
D.  E.  TYLER 

(Veterinary  Building,  South  Campus) 

Graduate  work  leading  to  the  M.S.  and  Ph.D.  degrees  in  veterinary  pathology  or 
veterinary  parasitology  is  offered  by  the  Department.  A  wide  choice  of  potential 
student  dissertation  areas  are  available  and  include  elucidation  of  the  etiology 
and  pathogenesis  of  a  variety  of  specific  disease  entities,  studies  in  fine  structural 
pathology,  biochemical  pathology,  immunopathology,  virus-helminth  interrela- 
tionships, host  specificity,  morphogenesis,  drug  resistance,  and  immunology  of 
parasitic  protozoa  and  helminths  as  well  as  various  aspects  of  wildlife  diseases. 

Applicants  for  graduate  study  are  accepted  to  begin  at  the  beginning  of  any 
quarter.  Prospective  students  who  wish  to  work  toward  an  advanced  degree  in 
veterinary  pathology  are  required  to  have  a  professional  degree  in  a  medical 
science.  Those  persons  desiring  to  major  in  veterinary  parasitology  are  required 
to  have  either  a  professional  degree  in  a  medical  science  or  a  bachelor's  degree  in 
a  biological  science. 

Prospective  students  desiring  financial  assistance  should  contact  the  Department 
\{v:\d  well  in  advance  of  the  time  of  entry  into  the  Graduate  School. 

The  language  requirement  for  the  doctoral  degree  is  one  language. 

MEDICAL  PHOTOGRAPHY.  5  hours.  Three  one-hour  lectures  and  two 
three-hour  laboratory  periods  per  week.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instruc- 
tor. Mr.  Morgan. 

studies  are  made  of  technics  dealing  with  gross  specimen  photography, 
macrophotography,  and  photomicrography.  Special  emphasis  will  be  placed 
on  production  of  prints  for  scientific  publications. 

608-609.  VETERINARY  PARISITOLOGY.  5  hours,  each.  608:  Three  lectures 
and  two  3-hour  laboratory  periods.  609:  Three  lectures  and  two  2-hour 
laboratory  periods.  Miss  Jordan. 

Included  are  studies  on  taxonomy,  morphology,  life  history,  pathologic 
manifestations,  diagnosis  and  control  of  parasitic  protozoa,  helminths,  and 
arthropods. 
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801.  PATHOLOGY  OF  PARASITIC  DISEASES  IN  ANIMALS.  2  to  5  hours. 
Prerequisite:  V.P.P.  409  or  equivalent.  Miss  Jordan,  Mr.  Hanson,  and  Mr. 
Thompson. 

A  study  of  the  pathologic  alterations  produced  in  animals  by  parasites.  The 
common  parasitic  diseases  of  both  birds  and  mammals  will  be  studied.  Work 
will  include  diseases  produced  by  helminths,  protozoa,  and  arthropods. 

802.  ADVANCED   CELLULAR    PATHOLOGY.    3    to   5   hours.    Prerequisite: 
V.P.P.  427  or  equivalent.  Mr.  Chapman,  Mr.  Fletcher,  and  Mr.  Tyler. 
Detailed  study  of  the  various  responses  of  the  body  to  disease  processes. 
Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  microscopic,   fine   structural   and   molecular 
changes. 

803.  VETERINARY  SURGICAL  PATHOLOGY.  2  to  5  hours.  Prerequisite: 
V.P.P.  802  or  equivalent.  The  Staff. 

Studies  are  made  on  the  clinical  indications  for  biopsy  and  the  diagnosis 
of  individual  surgical  specimens.  Surgical  specimens  currently  submitted 
will  be  studied  as  well  as  those  from  the  large  volume  of  cases  on  file  in 
the  department. 

804.  VETERINARY  NEMATOLOGY.  5  hours.  Three  one-hour  lectures  and 
two  three-hour  laboratory  periods  per  week.  Prerequisite:  V.P.P.  409  or 
equivalent.  Miss  Jordan  and  Mr.  Thompson. 

Included  will  be  detailed  studies  of  the  nematodes  infecting  domestic  and 
laboratory  animals.  Emphasis  will  be  on  identification  and  biology  of  these 
nematodes. 

805.  PROBLEMS  IN  VETERINARY  PATHOLOGY  AND  PARASITOLOGY. 
2  to  5  hours.  Prerequisites:  V.P.P.  427  or  equivalent.  The  Staff. 
Detailed  studies  will  be  made  of  disease  problems  of  both  birds  and  mam- 
mals. The  nature  of  the  studies  will  be  determined  somewhat  by  the  stu- 
dent's major  field  of  interest. 

806.  TECHNICS  IN  PARASITOLOGY.  5  hours.  Two  one-hour  lectures  and 
three  two-hour  laboratory  periods  per  week.  Prerequisite:  V.P.P.  409  or 
equivalent.  Miss  Jordan,  Mr.  Hanson,  and  Mr.  Thompson. 

808.  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  ANIMAL  PARASITES.  5  hours.  Three  one-hour  lec- 
tures and  two  three-hour  laboratory  periods  per  week.  Prerequisite:  V.P.P. 
409  or  equivalent;  Biochemistry  452  or  equivalent;  and  Veterinary  Physi- 
ology 408  or  equivalent.  Mr.  Hanson  and  Mr.  Thompson. 
Included  are  studies  of  the  nutrition,  metabolic  pathways,  excretion  and 
irritability  in  parasitic  protozoa,  helminths,  and  anthropods  and  the  rela- 
tion of  these  factors  to  abnormalities  in  the  hosts. 

814,  815,  and  816.  SEMINAR  IN  VETERINARY  PATHOLOGY  AND  PAR- 
ASITOLOGY. 1  hour  each  course.  Prerequisite:  Gitiduate  standing  in 
Veterinary  Medicine  or  a  closely  allied  field.  Staff. 

Graduate  students  and  staff  members  will  regularly  participate  in  the  re- 
view and  discussion  of  basic  problems  and  diseases  currently  or  potentially 
important  in  the  field  of  veterinary  medicine. 

820  and  821.  PATHOLOGY  OF  NUTRITIONAL  DISEASES  OF  ANIMALS. 
2  to  5  hours  each.  Prerequisite:  V.P.P.  802.  Mr.  Sikes,  Mr.  Papp,  Mr.  Tyler, 
Mr.  Fletcher,  Mr.  Chapman,  and  Mr.  Morgan. 
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Detailed  Studies  <>t  gross  and  microscopic  alterations  of  tissues,  organs,  and 
systems  oJ  animals  and  birds  which  have  received  excessive  or  deficient 
nutritive  elements. 

sso.    NEUROPATHOLOGY.  5  hours.  Prerequisites:  VPH  840  or  equivalent 

Mr.  Papp  and  Mr.  Tyler. 

Detailed  macroscopic  and  microscopic  study  of  the  pathologic    alterations 

resulting  from  viral,  bacterial  or  mycotic  invasions  oi'  the  nervous  system. 

Attention  will  also  be  directed  toward  alterations  brought  about  by  on- 
( ological  processes. 

8S1.  MYCOPATHOLOGY.  2  to  5  hours.  Prerequisites:  V.P.P.  427  or  equiva- 
lent. Mr.  Papp,  Mr.  Tyler,  and  Mr.  Sfiotts. 

Detailed  macroscopic  and  microscopic  study  of  the  pathologic  alterations 
resulting  from  mycotic  disease.  Stress  will  be  placed  on  isolation  of  mycotic 
agents  and  experimental  reproduction  of  the  disease  they  cause. 

832.  DISEASES  OF  LABORATORY  ANIMALS.  5  hours.  Prerequisites:  V.P.P. 
427  or  equivalent.  Staff. 

Detailed  studies  of  the  etiology,  tissue  alterations,  both  macroscopic  and 
microscopic,  and  parasitic  diseases  of  the  common  laboratory  animals  with 
emphasis  on  the  pathologic  alterations. 

833.  ANIMAL  ONCOLOGY.  2  to  5  hours.  Prerequisites:  V.P.P.  802  or  equiv- 
alent. Mr.  Fletcher  and  Mr.  Peckham. 

Detailed  macroscopic  and  microscopic  study  of  pathological  alterations 
caused  by  neoplasias  occurring  in  animals. 

834.  COMPARATIVE  PATHOLOGY.  5  hours.  Prerequisites:  V.P.P.  427  or 
equivalent.  Mr.  Papp,  Mr.  Tyler,  Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  Chapman,  Mr.  Shotts, 
and  Mr.  Fletcher. 

Detailed  comparative  study  of  the  pathological  alterations  resulting  from 
viral,  bacterial  or  mycotic  agents  common  to  man  and  animals. 

835.  EXPERIMENTAL  PATHOLOGY.  5  hours.  Prerequisites:  V.P.P.  427  or 
equivalent.  Staff. 

Detailed  macroscopic  and  microscopic  study  of  the  pathologic  alterations 
resulting  from  experimentally  produced  diseases. 

B50  DISEASES  OF  WILDLIFE.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instruc- 
tor. Mr.  Hayes,  Mr.  Sikes,  and  Mr.  Shotts. 

The  course  is  designed  to  give  fundamental  instruction  in  wildlife  diseases. 
Emphasis  wrill  be  placed  on  gross  anatomy,  necropsy  procedures,  gross  and 
microscopic  alterations  of  diseased  tissues  produced  by  bacterial,  mycotic 
and  viral  agents. 

851.  DI si  VSES  OF  WILDLIFE.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  V.P.P.  850.  Mr.  Hayes, 
Mr.  Sikes,  and  Mr.  Shotts. 

Major  emphasis   will   be   placed   on   fundamental   concepts   of   toxicologic 
nutritional  and  parasitologic  diseases  as  they  relate  to  public  health,  dis- 
es  of  livestock  and  game  management. 
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ZOOLOGY 
W.  B.  COSGROVE 

(Biological  Sciences  Building,  Science  Center) 

The  Department  of  Zoology  offers  M.S.  and  Ph.D.  degrees.  Requirements  for  the 
M.S.  include  45  hours  of  course  work;  reading  knowledge  of  one  foreign  language; 
satisfactory  performance  on  written  examinations  covering  the  core  areas  of  molec- 
ular and  cell  biology,  developmental  and  genetic  biology,  organismal  biology 
and  environmental  and  population  biology;  and  an  acceptable  thesis  embodying 
original  research  in  a  specialized  area.  Requirements  for  the  Ph.D.  include  a 
reading  knowledge  of  two  foreign  languages;  satisfactory  performance  on  the 
written  examination  on  the  core  areas;  an  oral  examination  covering  the  area  of 
specialization;  a  summer  at  a  biological  station;  and  an  acceptable  dissertation. 
There  is  no  required  number  of  hours  of  course  work  for  the  doctorate. 

Facilities  for  graduate  training  include  campus  laboratories  equipped  with 
modern  instrumentation  for  controlled  environment  studies,  electron  microscopy, 
radioisotope  studies,  animal  rooms,  greenhouses,  and  an  aquarium  room.  Avail- 
able off-campus  facilities  include  the  Marine  Institute  at  Sapelo  Island  and 
Savannah  River  Laboratory  of  Ecology  within  the  AEC  Savannah  River 
Reservation.  The  University's  membership  in  Oak  Ridge  Associated  Univer- 
sities, the  Organization  for  Tropical  Studies  and  the  Highlands  Biological 
Station  allows  students  access  to  the  programs  and  facilities  of  these  organizations. 

In  addition  to  the  sources  of  financial  support  for  graduate  study  described 
elsewhere  in  this  Bulletin,  the  Zoology  Department  participates  in  inter- 
departmental training  programs  in  ecology  and  malariology.  These  programs 
have  a  small  number  of  traineeships  to  support  students  working  in  these 
special  areas.  Some  funds  are  available  for  summer  support  of  students  holding 
academic  year  appointments. 

600.  BIOENERGETICS  AND  ECOSYSTEMS.  Three  lectures  and  one  double 
laboratory  period.  Prerequisite:  Biology  302  and  one  other  senior  division 
course  in  biological  science.  Mr.  Golley  and  Staff. 

A  series  of  lectures  designed   to  explore   the   principles   of  energetics   as 
as  applied  to  ecological  systems. 

601.  ADVANCED  GENETICS.  Prerequisite:   Biology  301.  Mr.   Thompson. 
The  experimental  bases  for  genetic  theory. 

602.  PROTOZOOLOGY.  Three  lectures  and  two  double  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  biological  science.  Mr.  Paulin. 
The  biology  of  free-living  and  parasitic  protozoa. 

603.  MAMMALOGY.  Three  lectures  and  two  double  laboratory  periods.  Pre- 
requisite: Two  senior  division  courses  in  Zoology.  Mr.  Provost. 

A  study  of  the  taxonomy,  distribution,  ecology,  and  evolution  of  mammals 
with  special  emphasis  on  land  mammals  of  the  Southeast. 

604.  HERPETOLOGY.  Three  lectures  and  two  double  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  Zoology,  and  consent  of  in- 
structor. Mr.  Dix. 

An   introduction   to   the   taxonomy,   distribution,   ecology,   behavior,   and 
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evolution  of  amphibians  and  reptiles,  with  special  emphasis  on  those  of 
the  Southeast 

K  1 1  1  m  OJJ  >GY.    I  hree  lectures  and  two  double  laboratory  pel  iods.  Pre- 

requisite:   Zoology   356,  and  one  other  senior  division  course  in  Zoology' . 

Mr.  Dahlbi 

A   stud)    of   the   taxonomy,   distribution,   ecology,   and   evolution   of  fishes 

with  special  reference  to  the  marine  and  fresh-water  fishes  of  eastern  North 

Amcric  a. 
610.    EVOLI    HON.   Prerequisite:  Biology  302. 

The  origin  and  maintenance  of  hereditary  variation  in  populations. 
622.     W'IMAL  PHYSIOLOGY.  Prerequisite:  Biology  300.  Mr.  Taylor  and  Mr. 

C<u 

The  environmental   physiology  of  animals— osmotic  and   ionic  regulation: 

temperature  regulation;  gas  exchange. 

WIMAI.  PHYSIOLOGY.  Prerequisite:  Biology  300.  Mr.  Taylor  and  Mr. 

Cosgroi 

The    physiology    of    nutrition,    metabolism,    circulation,    transport,    and 

excretion. 
624.    AM  MAI.   PHYSIOLOGY.   Prerequisite:   Biology  301.  Mr.  Kent  and  Mr. 

Taylor. 

I  he  physiology  of  neural  and  humoral  regulatory  mechanisms. 
660.    MARINE  ECOLOGY.   Prerequisite:   Biology  302.  Mr.  Frankenberg. 

Ecological   principles  as  exemplified  by  marine  environments,   organisms, 

populations,  communities,  and  ecosystem. 

ANALYSIS  OF  DEVELOPMENT  I.  Three  lectures.  Prerequisite:  Biology 

501   or  consent  of  the  instructors.  Mr.  Coward  and  Mr.  Lindsay. 

AnaK sis   of   current   problems   in   Developmental    Biology;    considerations 

al  the  molecular,  cellular,  and  tissue  level. 
681.    ANALYSIS  OF  DEVELOPMENT  II.  Three  lectures.  Prerequisite:  Zoology 
I.  Mr.  Coward  and  Mr.  Lindsay. 

Analysis   of   current   problems   in   Developmental    Biology;    considerations 

at  the  molecular,  cellular,  and  tissue  level. 
801.    PARASITIC   PROTOZOA.   Prerequisite:   consent  of  instructor.   Mr.   Mc- 

(,l 

Experimental   study   of   the   morphology,    life   histories,   classification   and 

parasitic  relationships  of  protozoan  parasites  of  man  and  the  lower  animals. 
803.    HI  IAIIN  I  HOLOGY.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  instructor.  Mr.  Byrd. 

Study   ol    the  morphology,   life   histories,   classification   and   parasitic  rela- 
tionships ol  the  helminths. 

807.  ADVANCED  INVERTEBRATE  ZOOLOGY.  Three  lectures  and  two 
triple  laboratory  periods.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  instructor.  Miss 
Thomas. 

The  morphology,  taxonomy,  phylogeny  and  general  biology  of  the  acelo- 
mate  and  pseudocoelomate  phyla. 

808.  ADVANCED  INVERTEBRATE  ZOOLOGY.  Three  lectures  and  two 
triple  laboratory  periods.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  807,  or  consent  of  the  in- 
structor. Miss  Thomas. 
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The  morphology,  taxonomy,  phylogeny  and  general  biology  of  the  coelo- 
mate  phyla. 

810.  LIMNOLOGY  AND  OCEANOGRAPHY.  Three  lectures  and  two  double 
laboratory  periods.  Prerequisite:  Two  appropriate  senior  division  courses, 
plus  a  working  knowledge  of  elementary  Physics,  Chemistry  and  Algebra. 
Mr.  Pomeroy  and  Mr.  Chaston. 

The  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology  of  lakes,  streams  and  oceans. 

811.  MARINE  BIOLOGY.  Three  lectures  and  two  double  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Zoology  810.  Mr.  Pomeroy. 

Populations  of  the  oceans,  their  interactions  and  relations  to  the  environ- 
ment. 

812.  FRESH  WATER  BIOLOGY.  Two  lectures  and  three  double  laboratory 
periods.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  810.  Mr.  Chaston. 

Study  of  fresh  water  organisms,   their  identification,   natural  history   and 
environmental  relationships. 

813.  SEMINAR  IN  HYDROBIOLOGY.  1  hour  per  quarter;  maximum  credit 
allowable,  6  hours.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  instructors.  Mr.  Pomeroy, 
Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Frankenberg. 

Weekly  meetings  for  discussion  of  current  research  in  marine  and  fresh- 
water biology  and  related  areas. 

819.  PHYSIOLOGY  SEMINAR.  1  hour  per  quarter;  maximum  credit  allow- 
able, 6  hours.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  instructors.  Mr.  Cosgrove,  Mr. 
Kent,  and  Mr.  Taylor. 

Weekly  meetings  reviewing  recent  research  literature   in   physiology. 

820.  CELLULAR  PHYSIOLOGY.  Three  lectures  and  two  double  laboratory 
periods.  Prerequisite:  One  course  each  in  physiology  and  physical  chem- 
istry. Mr.  Cosgrove. 

A  study,  at  the  cellular  level,  of  the  nature  and  mechanisms  of  the  funda- 
mental physiological  processes. 

821.  ADVANCED  PHYSIOLOGY.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  624.  Mr.  Cosgrove, 
Mr.  Coward,  Mr.  Kent,  and  Mr.  Taylor. 

An  intensive  study,  through  reading,  discussion  and  laboratory  investiga- 
tion, of  special  topics  in  physiology. 

826.    COMPARATIVE  NEUROPHYSIOLOGY.  Three  lectures  and  two  double 
laboratory  periods.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  624.  Mr.   Taylor. 
Properties  and  functions  of  nervous  systems,  receptors  and  muscles. 

829.  ADVANCED  ENDOCRINOLOGY.  Two  lectures  and  three  double  labora- 
tory periods.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  624.  Offered  alternate  years,  including 
1966-67.  Mr.  Kent. 

Research  literature  and  analytical  techniques  in  comparative  endocrinology. 

830.  SEMINAR  IN  PARASITOLOGY.  1  hour  per  quarter;  maximum  credit 
allowable,  6  hours.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Mr.  Byrd  and  Mr. 
McGhee. 

Weekly  meetings  devoted  to  discussions  of  parasitological  subjects. 
840.    ANIMAL   CYTOLOGY.    Prerequisite:    Biology   301.    Three   lectures   and 
two  triple  lab  periods  per  week.  Mr.  Bryan. 
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The  cell  aa  a  Structural  and  functional  unit.  Role  of  nucleus  and  cytoplasm 
in  cellular  processes,  development  and  in  inheritance. 

854.  PHYSIOLOGICAL  ECOLOGY.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  instructor. 
Mr.  Odutn. 

Ecological  principles  emphasizing  physical  factors  of  the  environment,  in- 
cluding ionizing  radiation,  as  they  affect  the  organism  as  a  whole. 

POP1   1  ATION  ECOLOGY.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  instructor.  Mr. 

Odum. 

I  cological  principles  with  emphasis  on  population  dynamics. 

856.  ECOLOGY  SEMINAR.  Credit  1  hour  per  quarter;  maximum  allowable 
credit,  ti  hours.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Mr.  Odum  and  Staff. 
Weekly  meetings  covering  recent  advances  in  ecology  and  emphasizing 
the  integration  of  current  ideas  and  data  from  plant,  animal  and  microbial 
research. 

857.  POLLUTION  ECOLOGY.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  instructors.  Mr. 
Odum,  Mr.  Pomeroy,  and  Mr.  Scott. 

Problems  of  environmental  pollution  from  the  standpoint  of  the  basic 
biological  sciences  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  ecosystem  concept. 

S^  STEM  ECOLOGY  I.  Two  lectures  and  one  single  laboratory  period. 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  instructor.  Mr.  Patten. 

Design  and  organization  of  ecological  systems,  with  digital  and  analog 
computer  implementation  of  models.  Topics  in  systems  analysis  and 
operations  research  as  applied   to  ecology. 

859.  SYSTEMS  ECOLOGY  II.  Two  lectures  and  one  single  laboratory  period. 
Prerequisite:  Zoology  858.  Mr.  Patten. 

Design  and  organization  of  ecological  systems,  with  digital  and  analog 
computer  implementation  of  models.  Topics  in  systems  analysis  and 
operations  research  as  applied   to  ecology. 

860.  SEMINAR  IN  CELL  BIOLOGY.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  instructor. 
Mr.  Bryan. 

Weekly  meetings  devoted  to  discussions  of  current  research  in  cell  biology. 
A  different  main  theme  will  be  selected  for  each  quarter  offered  to  gixe 
emphasis  to  areas  showing  especially  significant  advances. 

870.  GENETICS  SEMINAR.  1  hour  per  quarter;  maximum  credit  allowable, 
6  hours.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  instructors.  Mr.  Thompson  and  Mr. 
Howe. 

Weekly  meetings  reviewing  recent  research  literature  in  genetics. 

880     D]  \  i  LOPMENTAL  BIOLOGY  SEMINAR.  Credit  of  1   hour  per  quar- 
ter; maximum  allowable  credit,  6  hours.  Prerequisite:   consent  of  the  in- 
structor. Mr.  Coward  and  Mr.  Lindsay. 
Weekly  discussions  of  current  literature  in  developmental  biology. 

894.    CYTOCHEMISTRY.    Prerequisites:    Zoology   840   and    Biochemistry   801. 
1  lint   lectures  and  two  triple  lab  periods  per  week.  Mr.  Bryan. 
Theory   and   techniques  for  chemical  analyses  of  individual   cells.   Inter- 
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pretation  of  cell  chemistry  in  relation  to  replication,  differentiation  and 
growth. 

900.    PROBLEMS  IN  ZOOLOGY.  The  Staff. 

This  course   allows  students   to  work   intensively   on   approved   problems 
in  certain  fields  of  zoology. 

930.    RESEARCH.  The  Staff. 
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